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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME- 


Fkw  persons  can  be  aware  of  the  difBculty  of  obtaining  accuracy  in 
the  minor  details  of  the  scenes  here  recorded.  The  historian  who  does  not 
write  from  personal  observation,  sits  at  his  table  surrounded  by  a  mass  of 
material,  in  the  shape  of  official  reports,  military  orders,  newspaper  cor- 
r^pondence,  private  letters  from  prominent  actors,  and  published  biog- 
raphies. He  finds  names  spelt  in  all  varieties  of  ways,  dates  and  military 
titles  in  inextricable  confusion,  heroic  charges  credited  to  different  regi- 
ments and  brigades,  and  often  the  same  officer  lauded  by  one  for  military 
skill  and  heroism,  and  by  another  denounced  for  cowardice  and  imbecility. 

The  writer  has  devoted  nearly  three  years  of  untiring  labor  to  this 
volume.  He  has  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  accuracy,  and  has  conscien- 
tiously endeavored  to  do  justice  to  all.  He  has  sought  to  repress  every 
emotion  and  to  withhold  every  word  which  was  not  dictated  by  true  impar- 
tiality. It  has  been  his  desire  to  deal  magnanimously  with  all,  comincnd- 
ing  good  deeds  by  whomsoever  performed,  and  making  generous  allowance 
for  all  mistakes,  however  fatal,  where  the  intention  has  been  good. 

It  cannot  bo  doubted  that  there  will  be  many  minor  errors  found  in 
these  pages.  It  is  not  possible  that  a  history,  recording  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  events,  should  entirely  avoid  them.  These  errors  are,  however, 
rather  annoying  to  individuals,  than  of  importance  to  the  general  public. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  see  one's  name  misspelt;  a  major  does  not  like  to  be 
called  a  captain,  and  the  Kinety-eighth  Regiment  is  unwilling  to  surrender 
its  dearly -bought  honors  to  the  Ninety-third. 

But  as  to  the  great  campaigns  of  this  war,  those  majestic  movements 
which  evolved  the  final  and  glorious  issues,  the  writer  cannot  clicrisli  a 
doubt  that  the  record  here  presented  to  the  public  will  stand  the  scrutiny 
of  time.     There  is  an  impression  with  some,  that  these  momentous  events 
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can  be  more  correctly  described  in  future  years  than  now.  But  it  is  not 
improbable  that  more  will  be  lost  than  gained  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Fop 
instance,  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort  Fisher  is  a  fact  accom- 
plished. Its  vivid  incidents  will  be  fading  and  vanishing  as  the  years  roll 
on.  A  graphic  account  of  that  achievement  can  be  more  easily  written 
now  than  at  any  future  period.  Still,  there  may  be  some  incidents  in  its 
secret  history,  unimportant  to  the  great  public,  but  in  which  individuals 
are  interested,  which  may  hereafter  be  brought  to  light.  But  even  this  is 
not  probable,  after  the  thorough  scrutiny  to  which  the  event  has  been 
exposed. 

There  is  one  thought  which  gives  the  writer  sincere  pain.  There  are 
men  who,  in  this  war,  have  performed  deeds  worthy  of  renown,  whose 
names  will  perhaps  scarcely  be  mentioned  in  these  pages;  while  others,  no 
more  deserving  of  notice,  have  their  exploits  minutely  detailed.  If  some 
heroic  adventure  has  been  achieved  on  the  dark  waters  of  a  remote  bay, 
or  far  away  in  the  wilds  of  Arkansas,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  tumultuous 
fight,  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  enveloped  in  the  smoke 
and  tumult  of  battle,  are  struggling  with  almost  superhuman  energies, — if 
the  hero  be  too  modest  to  give  publicity  to  his  own  exploit,  and  if  there 
be  no  army  correspondent  near  with  fidendly  pen  to  record  it,  the 
deed  vanishes  with  the  hour.  But  there  is  another,  in  the  same  battle, 
perhaps  no  more  meritorious,  who  chances  to  attract  the  attention  of  an 
army  correspondent  by  his  side,  and  the  chivalrio  deed  is  wafted  through 
the  land.  Thus  the  one  act  passes  into  oblivion,  and  the  other  is  em- 
balmed in  history.     This  injustice  no  historic  fidelity  can  avoid 

A  militar}'^  history  of  this  war,  for  the  instruction  of  military  men,  can 
only  be  worthily  written  by  the  accomplished  professional  soldier.  But 
few  can  be  interested  in  the  perplexing  labyrinth  of  details,  and  these  can 
only  be  comprehended  by  the  careful  study  of  diagrams.  The  writer  of 
this  history  has  not  attempted  this.  He  has  only  endeavored  to  describe 
those  comprehensive  strategic  and  tactical  movements  which  all  can  under- 
stand, and  from  which  the  great  issues  of  the  battle  have  resulted.  We 
trust  tliat  these,  by  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  carefully  prejmred  maps 
and  diagrams,  will  generally  be  made  plain  to  every  intelligent  reader. 

It  would  require  very  many  Volumes  to  give  even  a  brief  description 
of  all  the  raids,  skirmishes,  wild  adventures,  and  minor  battles  of  this 
stupendous  war,  which  has  swept  over  a  whole  continent,  and  in  which 
nearly  two  millions  of  men  have  been  arrayed  against  each  other.     Few 
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meoo,  in  Hob  busy  age,  have  time  to  read  rach  i>onderoii0  ToliimeB.  Many 
of  these  achieyements,  though  heroic,  were  iaolatedi  having  no  apparent 
bearing  upon  the  final  iaanes  of  the  conflict  The  great  campaignB,  in 
which  the  National  banner  was  borne  so  majestically  over  the  land,  and 
which  resulted  in  the  total  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  are  here  minutely 
recorded.  It  is  believed  that  the  general  reader  will  find  in  these  pages 
an  accurate  account  of  this  great  National  struggle,  and  of  the  measures 
by  which  the  National  integrity  has  been  so  gloriously  preserved  and 
established. 

Still,  it  is  with  no  little  solicitude  that  the  writer  submits  these  pages 
to  the  ordeal  of  public  criticism.  There  are  more  than  a  million  of  men, 
now  living,  who  have  taken  part  in  the  scenes  here  recorded.  Scarcely 
any  two  have  looked  upon  the  spectacle  fix)m  the  same  stand-point.  Po- 
litical antipathies  and  military  rivalries  may  bias  the  judgment.  The 
writer  can  only  say  that  he  has  not  written  in  haste,  and  that  it  has  been 
his  earnest  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  theme  which  for  so  many  months 

has  employed  his  pen. 

JOHN  S.  0.  ABBOTT. 

Niw  Havsv,  Oonr.,  SepLf  186&. 
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THE    EVACUATION    OP    MANASSAS. 

^  (From  Janoaiy  to  April,  186S.) 

lUCROir  OK  THB  POTOMAa — UNEASINESS  OP  THE  GOMKUNITT. — PlaN  OF   THE  WaB. — ^PEBXHP- 
TORT    OBDEB    op    PBESIDKNT     LINCOLN.— THB     ArUT    IN      MOTION. — BeBEL     DEFENCES  AT 

MA»A«ftAiL — Force  sent  to  the  Peninsula. — Dbeai>  of  the  MEBBDCAa 

The  disastroTis  battle  of  Bnll  Enn  was  fought  on  the  2lBt  of  July, 
1861.  After  this,  the  summer,  the  autumn,  and  the  winter  passed  slowly 
away,  while  the  immense  Army  of  the  Potomac,  numbering  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  remained  quietly  within  their 
intrenchments.  General  Scott,  and  after  him.  General  McClellan,  deemed 
these  months  of  inaction  necessary,  that  the  mass  of  raw  recruits  might 
be  organized  and  drilled.  In  the  community  there  were  two  parties,  the 
one  approving,  the  other  condemning  this  policy.  The  general  voice  of 
the  public  was,  however,  very  loud  and  incessant  against  this  long  delay 
of  any  military  action.  It  was  said  that  we  were  thus  affording  the 
enemy  time  to  strengthen  his  position ;  that  though  our  troops  were  new, 
Uiey  had  only  undisciplined  troops  to  encounter ;  that  it  was  important  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  enthusiasm  which  the  assault  upon  our  National  flag 
had  created,  and  that  a  few  prompt  victories  would  so  discourage  the 
rebels,  that  the  war  would  speedily  be  brought  to  a  close.  The  result, 
however,  showed  that  it  was  not  the  Divine  will  that  the  war  should  be 
speedily  ended.  It  became  manifest  to  every  believer  in  an  overruling 
Providence,  that  the  war  was  the  instrument  which  God  had  brought 
forward  to  sweep  from  our  land  the  gigantic  crime  of  American  Slavery. 
Every  hour  during  which  the  war  was  protracted,  slowly  undermined  that 
mafifiive  fabric  of  sin  and  shame. 

The  autumn  and  the  winter,  in  the  mild  climate  of  Virginia,  were 
delightful,  even  to  the  commencement  of  the  New  Tear.  The  rebel 
troops,  raw  recruits,  not  nearly  so  well  disciplined  as  our  own,  certainly 
not  better  armed,  and  quite  inferior  in  numbers,  were  encamped  at  Ma- 
nassas, distant  from  our  outposts  not  more  than  twenty  miles.  The  roads 
between  the  two  armies  were  in  gK)d  condition.     They  led  over  a  gently 
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midulafiuigp  couatrj^  ^where  our  troops  could  meet  with  no  obstructions 
uttdi  thev  rebelled  the  intrenchments  of  the  foa 

Th^  ^oeful  plan,  at  this  time,  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  simple, 
aiKl  oti«  which^  under  able  leaders,  could  hardly  fail  of  ultimate  success. 
Firts^  bv  a  vigoroas  blockade,  the  rebels  were  to  be  isolated  from  the  rest 
\ff  the  world*  and  cut  off  from  all  supplies.  We  have  already  narrated 
th^  wotoderftU  vigor  with  which  a  navy  was  created,  and  hav^e  shown  what 
an  Herv^ulean  ta^  it  was  to  undertake  the  blockade  of  a  coast  over  three 
thoutMind  miles  in  extent  Then  the  Mississippi  was  to  be  seized,  from 
Cairo  to  the  Gulf,  so  that,  with  our  gunboats,  we  could  have  the  control 
of  all  the  Western  rivers.  The  energy  and  success  with  which  this  latter 
enter|>rise  was  commenced,  in  the  storming  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
liiilip*  and  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  we  have  also  recorded.  To  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  intrusted  the  duty  of  driving  the  rebels  out  of 
Virginia,  and  wresting  from  them  Richmond,  their  capital.  These  various 
yet  united  measures  involved  campaigns  so  distant  from  each  other,  and 
««>  distinct  in  their  operations,  that  they  could  be  carried  on  simulta- 
neously.* 

The  conquest  of  Richmond,  in  cpnsequence  of  the  discouragement 
with  which  it  would  oppress  me  rebels,  and  the  moral  influence  it  would 
exert  upon  those  foreign  nations  by  whom  we  were  menaced  with  inter- 
vention, was  deemed  certainly  not  less  important  than  either  of  the  other 
measures.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  inaction  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
nionth  after  month,  caused  such  intense  disquietude.  The  Prince  de  Join- 
ville,  one  of  the  sons  of  Louis  Philippe,  of  France,  joined  the  Union  army, 
lie  was  the  personal  friend  of  Gener^  McClellan,  and  was  on  liis  staff.  In 
gome  very  able  articles  published  by  him  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes," 
in  Paris,  in  October,  1862,  and  subsequently  translated  and  published  in  a 
pamphlet  in  this  country,  this  inexplicable  inaction  is  attributed  to  the 
natural  want  of  energy  of  the  American  people.  And  yet  his  pen  seems 
to  falter  in  bringing  against  our  countrymen  a  charge  so  unprecedented. 

"  And  here  I  may  point  out,"  he  says,  **  a  characteristic  trait  of  the 
American  people — d^lay.  This  delay  in  resolving  and  acting,  so  opposed 
to  the  promptitude,  the  decision,  the  audacity,  to  which  the  American, 
considered  as  an  individual,  had  accustomed  us,  is  an  inexplicable  phenom- 
enon, which  always  causes  me  the  greatest  astonishment." 

The  Prince  was  deceived.  This  amazing  delay  was  not  caused  by  want 
of  energy  in  the  soldiers,  or  by  lack  of  zeal  in  the  nation,  but  by  the  stra- 
tegic plans  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  At  length  the  impatient  nation, 
nninformed  respecting  General  McClellan's  plans,  uttered  remonstranoeB 
•0  united  and  so  loud,  that  President  Lincoln,  on  the  27th  of  January, 

*  The  whole  extent  of  the  coast  to  be  guarded  bj  a  blockading  fleet,  according  to  an  official 
report  made  to  Bear- Admiral  Davis,  was  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-nine  miles,  with- 
out counting  the  indentations  of  the  harbors  and  porta  There  were  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  openings  in  this  coast,  either  rivers,  bays,  harbors,  inlets,  sounds,  or  passes,  through  which 
vessels  could  run  in  and  out  AU  the  maritime  enterprise  of  Great  Britain  seemed  to  be  enlisted 
in  endeavors  to  run  the  blockade.  To  the  honor  of  France,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  during 
the  whole  oontinuanoe  of  the  war,  soarosl/  m  Frendi  Teaad  was  known  to  make  anj  eflbrt  to 
oarrjr  aid  and  ooiafort  to  the  rebels.  mip, 
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1862,  isfiued  an  order  from  the  Executive  Mansion  in  Washington,  that 
on  the  22d  of  February  there  should  be  a  general  movement  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  against  the  insurgents.^ 

General  McClellan,  when  he  succeeded  General  Scott  in  the  command 
of  the  whole  army  of  the  United  States,  found  his  qualifications  for  this 
high  military  position  immediately  put  to  the  severest  test.  The  work  of 
oiganization  of  that  vast  volunteer  army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men 
was  to  be  accomplished.  To  his  immediate  supervision  and  agency  were 
committed  the  equipment  and  preparation  of  the  Eastern  Anny.  Two 
nundred  regiments,  of  the  best  material-for  soldiers  that  was  ever  gathered, 
were  to  be  organized,  drilled,  disciplined,  furnished  with  competent  gen- 
erals, equipped  with  artillery  and  cavalry,  and  provided  with  the  muni- 
tions of  war.  To  create  such  an  army,  and  to  call  into  existence  the  vast 
quantity  of  arms  and  equipments  of  every  kind  needed /by  so  immense  a 
force,  involved  inconceivable  difficulties.  But  to  Major-General  McClel- 
lan,  aided  by  the  equally  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
bdongs  the  credit  of  this  achievement.  The  splendid  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, with  the  bright  array  of  military  strength  and  thoroughly  drilled 
soldiery  gathered  into  his  staff,  and  conspicuous  in  his  generals,  has  usually 
been  admitted  to  be  incontestable  evidence  of  the  young  commander's 
oiganizing  genius.  ' 

The  organization  of  such  an  army,  from  the  vast  mass  of  brave,  but 
undisciplined  men, — ^leaving  suddenly  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
manufactnres,  and  commerce,  or  homes  of  wealth  and  luxury, — and  the 
equipment  of  great  naval  expeditions,  when  the  means  and  munitions  of 
war  were  as  yet  unprovided,  required,  unquestionably,  time.  The  scene 
thus  created,  upon  the  silent  banks  of  the  PoU)mac,  was  one  of  the  most 
gorgeons  war  has  ever  presented.  Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  mei? 
were  dwelling  in  their  neatly  arranged  and  orderly  cities  of  white  tents, 
on  the  undulating  shores  of  that  beautiful  stream.  The  glistening  ranks 
upon  the  hill-sides,  the  ponderous  parks  of  artillery,  ever  moving  to  and 
fro,  the  almost  meteoric  sweep  of  squadrons  of  cavalry  over  the  plains, 
the  waving  of  countless  banners,  the  gorgeous  display  of  military  stafe 
surrounding  their  chief,  the  reviews  of  brigades,  divisions,  and  corps  d^ar- 
mee^  the  peal  of  bugles  and  the  bursts  of  exultant  music  from  a  thousand 
% 

^  The  foUowing  note  from  the  President  shows  his  views,  at  the  time,  respecting  the  line  of 
ittM^  upon  Bichmond : — 

SxsGVTiTK  Makbiom,  Washutotok,  Februarj  Sd,  IMS. 
l£sjor-General  McClsllak  : 

Kt  Deab  Sib  : — ^Toa  and  I  have  distinct  and  different  plans  for  a  movement  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  Yours  appears  to  be  down  the  Chesapeake,  up  the  Rappahannock  to  TJrbana, 
and  across  the  land  to  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  on  York  River.  Mine  is  to  move  directly  to 
a  point  on  the  railroad  southwest  of  Manassas.  If  you  will  give  me  satisfactory  answers  to  the 
following  questions,  I  shall  gladly  yield  my  plan  to  yours : 

Ist.  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly  larger  expenditure  of  time  and  money  than  mine  7 

2d.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  certain  by  your  plan  than  mine  ? 

3d.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  valuable  by  your  plan  than  mine  ? 

4tb.  In  fact,  would  it  not  be  less  valuable  in  this,  that  it  would  break  no  great  line  of  the 
enemy*8  commoxucation,  while  mine  would  7  In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  safo  retreat  be 
more  difficult  by  your  plan  than  mine  7  Yours  truly,  A.  LINCOLN. 
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bands,  echoing  over  the  hills  and  Tales,  presented  a  spectacle  whicL 
attracted  the  gaze  of  thousands  of  admiring  spectators,  from  every  loyal 
State.  It  was  war's  pomp,  without  any  of  its  action,  its  carnage,  or  its 
terror. 

The  confident  assertions  of  the  press,  and  the  declarations  of  persons 
high  in  authority,  that  the  grand  advance  upon  Manassas  was  imminent, 
were  repeated  from  week  to  week  with  all  the  more  earnestness,  as  every 
successive  prediction  failed.  The  troops,  daily  expecting  to  move,  were 
not  permitted  to  go  into  winter-quarters.  The  nation  would  hardly  have 
endured  the  intimation  that  no  advance  was  intended.  Consequently,  when 
the  bleak  weather  of  winter  came,  with  its  storms  and  its  snows,  the  rav- 
ages of  sickness,  from  exposure  in  the  canvas  tents,  were  found  far  more 
fatal  than  the  bullets  of  the  foe  could  have  proved ;  and  large  numbers 
sank  into  the  grave. 

The  22d  of  February  came,  the  day  appointed  by  a  peremptory  order 
from  President  Lincoln  for  the  advance  upon  the  foe.  Still  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  remained  quietly  behind  its  redoubts.  General  McClellan  de- 
claring that  he  was  not  yet  ready  tor  a  forward  movement,  and  could  not 
be  ready  before  the  1st  of  April.  The  pressure  of  public  opinion  was,  how- 
ever, so  strong,  that  early  in  March  a  council  of  war  was  summoned. 
General  McClellan  did  not  attend,  but  sent  his  friends  to  present  his 
views.  At  this  council  it  was  decided,  by  a  vote  of  twelve  to  eight,  that 
the  army  was  not  yet  prepared  to  be  put  in  motion.  This  result  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  The  President,  crowded  by  the  clamor  which  arose 
from  his  Cabinet,  Congress,  and  the  people,  overruled  this  decision,  and 
peremptorily  demanded  that  the  array  should  no  longer  remain  idle,  but 
that  it  should  commence  its  march  upon  the  enemy  on  Monday,  March 
10th.  The  miftter-roU  at  that  time  showed  a  force  of  two  hundred  and 
ihixtj  thousand  men. 

By  order  No.  2  of  the  President,  dated  March  9th,  this  vast  armament 
was  divided  into  five  corps  (Tarmee^  under  the  respective  commands  of 
Generals  McDowell,  Sunmer,  Heintzebnan,  Keyes,  and  Banks.  By  a  suc^ 
ceeding  order  of  March  11th,  General  McClellan  was  relieved  of  the  general 
command  of  these  corps,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  one  very 
large  division,  which  was  to  march  upon  Richmond,  and  was  still  called 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  At  the  same  time.  General  flalleck  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi,  and  General 
Fremont,  reinstated,  was  placed  over  the  newly  created  Mountain  Depart- 
ment— an  important  region  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghanies, 
up  whicli  valley  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  force  his  way  to  Western 
North  Carolina  and  Eastern  Tennessee. 

These  orders  were  published  simultaneously  in  Washington,  on  the 
12th  of  March,  and  they  produced  an  electric  effect  throughout  the 
country.  The  long  delays  upon  the  Potomac  had  greatly  shaken  the  con- 
fidence of  the  community  in  the  Administration.  But  these  orders,  accom- 
panied by  the  actual  movement  of  the  army,  immediately  following  the 
glorious  victory  of  the  Monitor  over  the  Merrimac  in  Hampton  Roads,  and 
other  cheerin;^  successes  in  the  West,  elated  the  nation  with  new  hope, 
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aa  J  the  cry  rose  londer  and  longer  than  ever  before,  "  On  to  Richmond  1" 
Gk-aeral  McClellan  had  a  magnificent  army,  thoronglily  armed  and 
eqrjpped,  to  whoso  organization  and  drill  he,  with^his  generally  ad- 
mitted genius  in  that  department  of  military  art,  had  devoted  seven 
mouths  of  untiring  labor.  The  army,  reposing  unlimited  confidence  in 
its  yomig  chieftain,  was  inspired  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and 
donbted  not  that  the  hour  had  arrived  in  which  this  disastrous  war 
would  be  dosed,  by  a  series  of  vigorous  and  telling  blows  upon  the  main 
citadel -of  the  rebeUion. 

The  rebels,  through  traitors  and  spies,  wefre  fully  informed  of  every 
movement.    For  nearly  twelve  months  they  had  flaunted  their  banner  over 
their  stronghold  at  Manassas,  within  thirty  miles  of  Washington,  and  in 
the  presence  of  an  army  in  every  respect  their  superior,  except  in  the 
energy  and  determination  of  its  officers.     Fatal  exception  1     "  An  army 
of  deer,"  said  Napoleon  to  the  heroic  Marshal  Ney,  "  led  by  a  lion,  is  bet- 
ter than  an  army  of  lions  led  by  a  deer.''     But  two  attempts  had  thus  far 
been  made  to  dislodge  the  rebels  from  their  intrenchments.     One  issued 
in  the  disaster  at  Bull  Kun.     The  other  culminated  in  the  inexplicable 
fatuity  and  crime  of  Ball's  Bluff.     Since  then  the  rebels,  as  we  supposed, 
for,  strangely  enough,  we  knew  but  little  about  their  movements,  had 
greatly  strengthened  their  positions  at  Centreville  and  Manassas;    had 
extended  their  left  far  down  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  until  their 
bttteries  frowned  over  the  upper  waters  of  the  Potomac.     They  had  also 
advanced  their  right  wing  to  the  lower  portions  of  that  majestic  stream, 
where  all  the  commanding  bluffs  bristled  with  their  artillery. 

The  country  keenly  felt  the  disgrace  of  having  its  Capital  thus  block- 
aded. It  was  a  giant  submitting  to  insult  from  a  dwarf.  Whatever  had 
been  the  policy  which  allowed  the  rebel  force  so  long  to  menace  Washing- 
ton, the  moment  they  found  that  the  patriot  army  was  moving  to  attack 
tliem,  they  turned  and  fled.  Still  they  fled  so  secretly,  that  our  generals 
bad  no  suspicion  of  their  departure.  It  se^ms  incredible  that  so  larc^e  a 
force  could  have  escaped  unobserved,  with  a  vigilant  general  so  near  them. 
Napoleon  placed  it  among  the  greatest  of  military  crimes  to  allow  an  out- 
numbered enemy  to  escape.  The  opportunity  of  crushing  an  army  re- 
treating, in  the  face  of  a  powerful  opponent,  is  so  manife^,  as  to  render 
the  supposition  inadmissible,  that  this  retreat  could  have  been  known  to 
the  commanding  general.  And  yet,  it  is  also  equally  difficult  to  believe, 
that  ^hen  the  rebels  were  for  two  weeks  leisurely  withdrawing  their  guns, 
their  stores,  their  regiments,  from  their  long  lines  of  intrenchments,  we, 
irith^  balloons  which  we  could  send  two  thousand  feet  into  the  air,  and 
with  thousands  of  contrabands,  who  were  eager  to  escape  into  our  camp 
with  information,  should  have  known  nothing  of  their  movements.  Thei/ 
did  escape,  without  the  loss  of  a  gun,  a  baggage  wagon,  or  a  r/wzn.  A 
patriot's  pen  reluctantly  records  the  disgrace. 

All  unconscious  of  the  flight  of  the  foe,  arrangements  were  made  with 
great  secrecy,  in  Washington,  for  a  movement  upon  the  abandoned  re- 
doubts at  Centreville  and  Manassi^.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  March  9th, 
tmosual  activity  was  manifested  in  all  the  camps  and  forts  in  the  vicinity 
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of  Washington,  On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  whole  army  was  put  in 
motion.  The  troops  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  opposite  Wash- 
iiigton,  adyanced  along  several  roads  towards  Centreville.  At  the  sama 
time,  immense  supply  trains  commenced  their  advance  across  the  Long 
Bridge,  from  Washington,  in  a  ceaseless  stream  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery.  The  flood  of  cannon,  caissons,  wagons,  tramping  soldiery,  and 
horsemen  poured  on,  without  break  or  intermission,  till  night.  The  road 
to  Fairfax  Court-House  was  the  great  central  route  of  the  advancing 
army. 

On  Monday  night,  several  divisions  of  the  army  which  had  been  march- 
ing during  the  day  by  different  roads,  were  encamped,  in  compact  order, 
within  a  circle  of  two  miles  around  Fairfax  Court-House,  where  the  head* 
quarters  of  General  McClellan  were  established.  General  Kearney,  of 
Franklin's  Division,  with  a  portion  of  his  brigade,  cautiously  approached 
Centreville,  when,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he  found  the  frowning  forti- 
fications and  extensive  encampments  which,  for  seven  months,  had  held  our 
army  at  bay,  utterly  abandoned.  The  same  night  a  small  body  of  patriot 
cavalry,  learning  from  some  contrabands  that  the  rebels  had  evacuated 
Manassas,  crossed  Bull  Kun  at  a  ford,  and,  galloping  four  or  five  mile^ 
over  the  plain,  found  at  Manassas  only  a  pile  of  deserted,  smouldering 
ruins.  The  still  glowing  embers,  the  wreck  and  waste  of  commissary 
stores,  and  the  freshness  of  the  desolation  and  confusion  strewed  around, 
indicated  that  the  rear-guard  of  the  foe  had  but  recently  withdrawn. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  advance  of  the  army  moved  on  towards 
Manassas.  Its  march  was  through  scenes  of  solitude  and  the  most  dreary 
desolation.  The  fertile  plains  over  which  were  once  sprinkled  Virginian 
homes,  were  now  bare  and  desolate.  The  rebel  army,  often  hungry  and 
cold,  had  swept  the  country  of  its  supplies.  Houses  had  been  deserted, 
Backed,  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  Fences,  orchards,  and  groves  had  been 
consumed  for  fuel.  The  inhabitants  had  thus  been  starved  out,  and  the 
whole  region  was  scathed  and  depopulated  by  the  billows  of  war. 

Scores  of  contrabands — men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages,  and  in 
every  variety  of  costume,  to  which  they  had  freely  helped  themselves, 
from  the  effects  of  their  absconding  masters — ^were  frequently  met  on  the 
route  towards  Washington,  as  their  Canaan  of  freedom,  and  hailing  the 
Federal  troops  as  the  protectors  of  their  liberty.  As  soon  as  they  were 
within  the  Union  lines,  their  joy  was  exuberant.  They  seemed  to  cherish 
no  doubt  that  the  patriot  army  was  on  the  march  to  usher  in  their  year  of 
jubilee.  The  slaveholders  had  so  constantly  raised  the  obnoxious  cry  of 
abolitionism  against  the  general  Government,  that  the  poor  slaves  univer- 
sally regarded  the  Stars  and  the  Stripes  as  the  emblem  of  their  deliverance 
from  bondage.  Many  of  these  men  displayed  much  shrewdness  and  intel- 
ligence. The  account  which  they  gave  of  the  evacuation  of  Manassas,  of 
the  number  and  condition  of  the  rebels  who  had  been  intrenched  there 
throughout  the  winter,  of  their  own  foroed  seryioe  in  the  rebel  army,  was 
folly  corroborated  by  subsequent  inveatigatifiukt 

*  "  Charles,  the  bodj  serrtat  of  GeoMd  <  I 

■wot  of  Congress,  the  Qeneral  wwft  from  Wif 
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Some  of  these  contrabands  had  come  to  the  army  from  ten  miles  beyond 
Manassas.  The  information  which  we  could  have  obtained  during  the  winter, 
if  we  would  have  cordially  received  these  men,  would  have  been  invaluable. 
But  the  desire  of  most  of  our  army  officers  at  that  time  was  so  strong  to 
concUiaU  the  rebels,  and  they  were  so  anxious  to  prove  that  they  had  no 
wish  to  weaken  the  fetters  which  bound  the  slave,  that  the  contrabands 
were  repelled,  often  with  great  cruelty,  from  our  lines.  This  fatal  policy 
was  so  decisive,  that,  by.  order  of  General  McClellan,  the  Hutchinsons,  a 
hand  of  popular  singers,  were  expelled  from  the  camps  on  the  Potomac, 
for  singing  those  ballads  of  freedom  which  had  been  received  with  bursts 
of  enthusiasm  by  crowded  auditories  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia. 

As  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  his  staff,  and  a  guard  of  three  thou- 
sand cavalry,  entered  these  abandoned  redoubts,  they  were  astonished,  and 
not  a  little  chagrined,  to  find  how  trivial  in  reality  the  defences  were. 
The  main  column  of  the  rebels  had  rested  between  Centreville  and  Ma- 
nassas, and  their  encampments  were  scattered  along  to  the  northeast  as  &r 
as  Fairfax  Court-House.     The  force  of  the  rebels  had  not,  at  any  time 
during  the  winter,  exceeded  seventy  thousand  men,  and,  for  a  month  or 
two  before  their  retreat,  they  had  numbered  not  more  than  forty  thousand. 
The  main  fortifications  of  the  rebels  were  at  Centreville.     As  you  ap- 
proach CentreviUe  from  Fairfax  Court  House,  a  high  ridge  rises  in  the 
fomi  of  a  crescent,  extending  north  and  south.     The  summit  of  this  ridge 
is  a  plateau.    In  front,  on  the  east,  there  is  a  plain,  bare  of  trees,  about  a 
mile  in  width.     Along  the  crest  of  this  hill,  commencing  at  its  northern 
extremity,  where  it  slopes  down  to  Rocky  Run,  there  extended,  for  about 
a  mile  and  a  half,  a  chain  of  forts,  connected  by  covered  ways,  and  resting 
at  their  southern  termination  upon  the  bluffs  of  Bull  Run. 

These   were  the  fortifications   of  the   rebel   army,   so  long  deemed 

impr^nable.     On   the  western  slope  of  this  ridge  lies  the  village  of 

Centreville,  where  the  rebels  had  been  mainly  encamped.     This  single 

line  of  earthworks,  along  the  ridge  in  front  of  Centreville,  occupied  a 

strong  position,  but  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  hastily  thrown 

up.    It  was  evident  that  the  works  had  not  been  recently  occupied,  for 

ihe  escarpments  were  washed  down,  and  tlie  ditches  filled  up  by  the  winter's 

rains.    Along  these  lines  of  redoubts  were  fifty-four  embrasures,  but  no 

evidence  of  siege-guns  having  ever  been  mounted.     Thirty-five  of  these 

embrasures  were  occupied  by  "quaker  guns,"  consisting  of  maple  logs, 

tlieir  ends  painted   black,  to   resemble   cannon.      This  was,  indeed,  an 

economical   contrivance    in    the    rebel    strategy,   and,   for    the  purpose 

dedsned,  was  really  as   valuable   as   Columbiads  and  Dahlgrens.      One 

of  tne  contrabands,  being  jocosely  questioned  as  to  the  range  and  accuracy 

of  these  quaker  guns,  replied : 

Amg,  beyond  Alexandria,  they  overtook  and  passed  one  of  these  gangs  of  chained  slaves.  The 
taenlwu  filled  with  horror  at  the  sight,  and  when  he  passed  them  he  heard  him  exclaim, 
'My  God,  what  %  teml)le  sight  T— -'  Master,'  said  Charles,  what  do  vou  think  of  that  ^'— -'  Think,' 
■U  Um  Qcnm],  'I  do  not  want  to  tliiuk;   surely  a  day  of  judgment  will  come.' " — Th*  PmL 
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"  Why,  Bar,  they  used  to  say,  them's  jest  as  good  to  scare  as  any.^ 

When  the  intelligence  reached  the  main  body  of  the  army  at  FairfiEa 
Coort-House  that  the  rebels  had  evacuated  Manassas  as  well  as  Centre* 
yiUe,  and  had  all  escaped,  no  one  knew  where,  the  disappointment  wa^ 
bitter.  The  troops  had  been  chafing  in  their  tents  all  the  autumn  and 
winter,  impatient  for  action.  Many  of  them  actually  shed  tears  in  the 
intensity  of  their  chagrin  that  the  enemy  had  eluded  them.  The  intelli- 
gent soldiers  saw  at  a  glance,  that,  formidable  as  these  earthworks  were 
in  position,  even  had  they  been  lined  with  well-served  artillery,  and 
defended  by  fifty  thousand  men,  they  could  have  been  without  difficulty 
flanked^  and  could  not  have  withstood  a  direct  assault  from  our  impetuous 
troops. 

The  few  lines  of  earthworks  at  Manassas  were  quite  unimportant,  and 
evidently  had  not  been  relied  upon  since  the  construction  of  the  forts  at 
CentrevUle.  Ko  additions  had  been  made  to  them  since  the  last  summer. 
There  were  three  or  four  smaller  forts  on  gentle  elevations,  pierced  for 
eight  or  ten  guns  each,  and  separated  nearly  a  mile  from  each  other. 
These  formed  the  outer  works.  Behind  this  line,  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile,  at  Manassas  Junction,  there  was  a  small  redan  with  a  low  rampart 
of  turfed  earth.  From  letters  found  within  the  deserted  camp,  it  seemed 
that  trusty  spies  had  communicated  to  the  rebels  the  most  minute  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  fortifications  around  Washington,  and  the  troops 
within  the  intrenchments.  ^Ve  knew  nothing  of  their  movements ;  they 
knew  every  thing  respecting  ours.  Still  the  following  extraordinary  state- 
ment is  made,  in  the  publication  upon  the  "  Army  of  the  Potomac"  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  attributed  to  the  Prince  de  Joinville. 

"McClellan  had  long  known,  better  than  anybody  else,  the  real 
strength  of  the  rebels  at  Manassas  and  Centreville.  He  was  perfectly  famil- 
iar with  the  existence  of '  wooden  cannon,'  by  which  it  has  been  pretended 
that  he  was  kept  in  awe  for  six  months.  But  he  also  knew  that,  till  the 
month  of  April,  the  roads  of  Virginia  are  in  such  a  state  that  wagons  and 
artillery  can  only  be  moved  over  them  by  constructing  plank  roads.  We 
have  the  right,  we  think,  to  say,  that  McClellan  never  intended  to  advance 
upon  Centreville.  His  long-determined  purpose  was  to  make  Washington 
Bafe  by  means  of  a  strong  garrison,  and  then  to  use  the  great  navigable 
waters  and  immense  naval  resources  of  the  North  to  transport  the  army, 
by  sea,  to  a  point  towards  Richmond.  For  weeks,  perhaps  for  months,  this 
plan  had  been  secretly  maturing.  But  the  moment  came,  in  which,  not- 
withstanding the  loyal  support  given  him  by  the  President,  that  function- 
ary could  no  longer  resist  the  tempest.  A  council  of  war  of  all  the 
divisional  generals  was  held.  A  plan  of  campaign,  not  that  of  McClellan, 
was  proposed  and  discussed.  McClellan  was  then  forced  to  explain  his 
projects,  and  the  next  day  they  were  known  to  the  enemy.  Informed,  no 
doubt,  by  one  of  those  thousand  female  spies,  Johnston  evacuated  Ma- 
nassas at  once." 

The  abandonment  of  the  enemy's  Works  had  been  accomplished,  de* 
liberately,  skilfully,  and  thoroughly.  For  more  than  a  montli  the  trains 
of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Btdlroad  had  been  kip 
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cannon,  troops,  and  commissary  stores  toward  Bichmond.  When  the 
entire  army  had  been  safely  removed,  every  bridge  and  culvert  on  railroad 
or  turnpike  was  destroyed.  The  machine-shops  and  disabled  locomotives 
were  blown  up,  and  most  of  the  buildings  at  Manassas  fired.  Numerous 
clusters  of  log  huts  remained :  the  indications  of  the  warm  and  comforta- 
ble quarters  in  which  tlie  rebels  had  passed  the  winter.  So  deliberate  was 
their  retreat,  that  their  main  column  of  twenty  thousand  men,  after  march- 
ing some  miles  on  Saturday,  and  finding  the  roads  badly  crowded,  re- 
traced their  steps  to  Centreville,  slept  quietly  through  the  night  in  their  log 
huts,  and  on  Sunday  morning  again  resumed  their  journey.  The  rear-guard 
left  on  Sunday  night.  They  marked  their  patli  with  utter  desolation, 
hoping  thus  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  patriot  troops.  All  the  male  in- 
habitants of  the  region,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  compelled,  by  the 
terrible  energies  of  rebel  conscription,  to  fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  retreating 
army. 

On  Friday  moniing,  March  llth,  a  reconnoissance  in  force  was  made, 
twelve  miles  beyond  Manassas,  to  find  out  in  what  direction  the  rebels 
had  fled.     It  was  greatly  feared  that  tliey  might  be  taking  a  northerly 
circuit,  around  by  the  way  of  I-.eesburg,  to  cross  the  Upper  Potomac,  and 
to  assail  Washington,  now  comparatively  defenceless,  in  the  rear.     General 
Stoneman,  therefore,  with  twelve  himdred  cavalry  and  seven  hundred 
infantry,  followed  tlie  rear-guard  of  the  foe  along  the  Orange  and  Alex- 
andria Bailroad  to  Catlett's  Station.     Here  he  came  ujwn  a  sui>erior  force 
of  the  rebels,  consisting  of  five  thousand  horse  and  foot,  with  artillery. 
He  immediately  attacked  them.     But  they,  refusing  an  engagement, 
retreated  across  Cedar  Run,  burning  the  bridge.     General  Stononian,  not 
l)eing  provided  with  artillery,  was  unable  to  follow  them  further,  and  ro- 
tomed  to  Manassas. 

The  National  Army  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
perhaps  as  splendidly  equipped  as  any  force  which  ever  marched  to  a  field 
of  battle,  and  eager  to  be  led  against  the  retiring  foe,  was  encamped  at 
Kanassas  and  Centreville.     The  people  at  the  North  were  lost  in  wonder 
why  there  was  not   an  immediate   and  vigorous  pursuit   of  the  rel>els. 
But,  as  we  have  mentioned,  it  was  never  General  McClellan's  intention 
to  disturb  the  enemy  at  Manassas.     His  plan  was  to  leave  them  behind 
their  intrenchments  there ;  not  to  molest  them  at  all  in  their  blockade  of 
the  Potomac;  to  transport  his  army  across  thecountrj^  to  Annapolis,  there 
embark  them  in  transports,  send  them  down  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and, 
landing  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  to   attack  tliat   city  where 
least  defended.     Nearly  all  the  trouble  of  Virginia  mud  would  be  avoided 
hytliis  ocean  conveyance.     Since  transports  could  be  had  in  any  quan- 
tity, and  the  rebels  had  no  navy,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  the  design 
was  not  carried  into  execution  during  the  long  months  of  tlie  autumn 
and  winter,  when  the  troops  were  apparently  idle.      The  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was   certainly  as  well  equipped  and  drilled   as   the   troops  in 
Other  parts  of  the  field,  who  were,  through  the  most  heroic  battles,  win- 
wng  signal  victories.     It  was  this  plan  which,  when  tardily  revealed,  at 
.  to  wmGal  Bummoned  by  the  President  early  in  March,  was  overruled 
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bj  him  as  we  have  Btated,  and  the  army  was  ordered  to  advance  npon 
Manassas. 

General  McCIellan,  finding  that  the  enemy  had  escaped  him,  instead 
of  pursuing  them  in  their  flight,  as  many  thought  he  ought  to  have  done, 
decided  to  return  to  his  original  plan.  It  was  indeed  uncertain  but  that 
the  foe  who  had  so  stealthily  escaped,  was  already  upon  the  march  to  cross 
the  Potomac  in  the  vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  to  attack  Washington 
in  the  rear.  Therefore  it  seemed  essential  that  the  army  should  return  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  the  capital.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  while 
the  National  troops  were  returning  on  the  double  quick  to  Washington, 
the  rebels  were  leisurely  marching  south  to  Richmond.  When  the  rebels 
evacuated  Manassas,  it  of  course  became  necessary  for  them  to  abandon  all 
their  batteries  with  which  they  had  blockaded  the  Potomac.  Thus  the  river 
was  opened  for  our  transports,  and  the  Union  troops  could  be  easily  sent 
down  the  Potomac,  and  landed  within  a  few  miles  of  Kichmond.  But  dilch 
iorinesSy  which  the  Prince  de  Joinville  says  belongs  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  which,  the  people  say,  controlled  unaccountably  the  movements 
of  many  of  our  leading  generals,  frustrated  this  plan.* 

Richmond  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south  of  Washington. 
It  is  connected  with  the  capital  mainly  by  two  railroads :  one  tlirough 
Fredericksburg  to  Acquia  Creek;  and  the  other  through  Gordonsville, 
Warrenton,  and  Manassas.     It  was  the  general  sentiment  of  the  commu- 
nity, that  these  two  railroads  presented  the  most  available  routes  for  our 
anny  to  approach  Richmond,  since  the  divisions  could  easily  co-operate, 
and  the  advancing  army  would  itself  prove  tlie  protection  of  Washington. 
By  sending  the  main  array  down  the  Potomac,  Washington  would  be  left 
unguarded,  inviting  a  rapid  onset  from  the  vigilant  foe.     But,  as  General 
McClellan  chose  the  route  by  the  Potomac,  it  became  necessary  to  leave 
a  large  force  to  protect  Washington  from  sudden  assault  by  the  lines  of 
these  railroads.     It  was  decided  that  about  fifty  thousand  men  should 
be  left  for  the  defence  of  the   capital.      The  remainder  of  the  army 
was  assembled  at  Alexandria,  to  embark  in  a  fleet  of  over  three  hun- 
dred transports.    According  to  statements  made  by  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral Meigs  before  the  Congressional  Committee  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  the  force  shipped  for  the  Peninsula  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  thousand  men,  eighteen  hundred  wagotts,  and  forty- 
it  was  deemed  by  most  militarj  men  a  matter  of  great  moment  that  this  large  annj  should  be 
divided  into  corps  d'carmh,  that  it  might  act  more  effectivelj  in  the  field.    The  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  the  conduct  or  the  war  urged  this ;  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  urged  it    "  But,^* 
says  the  Con'^iessional  Committee,  '*it  did  not  seem  to  be  regarded  with  much  favor  by  General 
ICcClellan.     Indeed,  General  McClellan  stated  to  your  Committee,  at  the  time  of  their  conference 
with  h'^  that  altliough  it  might  at  some  time  be  expedient  to  divide  the  army  into  army  corps, 
the  subject  was  one  cf  great  difi&culty.  ■  He  said  it  was  a  delicate  matter  to  appoint  ma|or> 
generals  before  they  had  been  tried  by  actual  service,  and  had  shown  their  fitness  to  be  selected 
to  command  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men.     A  migor-general  could  not  be  stowed  away  in  a 
pigeon-hole,  if  he  should  prove  incompetent,  as  easily  as  a  brigadier-general.    He  proposed  there- 
fore himself  to  manage  this  entire  army  in  some  battle  or  campaign,  and  then  select  from  the 
brigadier-generals  in  it  such  as  proved  themselTes  competent  for  the  higher  commands.     Conse- 
quently, the  division  of  the  ancy  into  army  corps  was  not  even  begun  until  after  the  movement 
in  Karch  had  commenced,  and  Uien  only  in  pursuance  of  the  direct  and  repeated  orders  oi  the 
President." — Report  of  the  Congressional  OommUUe  on  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
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four  batteries  of  artillery.  The  reenforcements  soon  after  dispatclied  made 
the  total  of  •  the  forces  sent  to  the  Peninsula  over  one  hundred  and  fiftj- 
eight  thousand  men.  It  was  not  possible  to  send  more  than  this,  since 
otherwiae  the  safety  of  Washington  would  have  been  seriously  imperilled. 
Indeed,  great  anxiety  was  felt  that  so  many  troops  should  have  been  with- 
drawn. 

The  Government  at  Washington  very  reluctantly  consented  to  General 
McGlellan's  plan  of  the  campaign.  Still,  a  majority  of  his  subordinate 
generals  voted  with  him  to  move  by  the  way  of  Yorktown.  A  council  of 
war  was  held  in  February  ;  twelve  generals  were  present ;  four  only  voted 
to  advance  upon  Bichmond  by  the  direct  route,  vid  Fredericksburg  and 
Gordonsville.  These  four  were  McDowell,  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  iEind 
Barnard.  Eight,  namely,  Keyes,  Fitz  John  Porter,  Franklin,  W.  F  Smith, 
MeCall,  Blenker,  Andrew  Porter,  and  Nagloe,  voted  in  approval  of  General 
HcCIellan's  plan  of  an  advance  by  the  way  of  Yorktown.  The  principal 
objections  urged  against  the  Yorktown  route  were,  the  total  want  of 
information  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  country  there,  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads,  and  the  preparations  which  the  rebels  had  made  for 
defence. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Manassas,  a  council  of  general  officers  was  held 
at  Fairfax  Court-House  on  the  13th  of  March,  when  it  was  decided  that 
a  force  of  fifty -five  thousand  men  should  be  left  for  the  protection  of  Wash- 
ington. The  forts  on  the  right  of  the  Potomac  were  to  be  fully  garrisoned, 
those  on  the  left  occupied,  and  such  a  force  was  to  be  left  at  Manassas  as  to 
ratider  it  impossible  for  the  foe  to  reoccupy  that  position.*  For  some  reason, 
however,  General  McClellan,  wlien  he  left  Alexandria,  issued  orders  for 
all  the  corps  of  tlie  Anny  of  the  Potmnac^  excepting  General  Banks's  corps 
of  about  thirty-five  thousand  men,  who  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  to  embark  at  once  for  the  Penin- 
inla — the  narrow  strip  of  land  so  called,  between  the  York  and  James 
Rivera.  This  led  the  President,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Washington,  to 
issue  an  order  for  one  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  remain  for  the 
protection  of  the  city.  Thus  the  corps  of  General  McDowell,  which  had 
not  then  moved,  was  detained. 

This  unfortunate  conflict  between  General  McClellan  and  the  powers 
at  WashingtSn  continued  through  the  whole  campaign.  On  the  2d  of 
April,  General  Wadsworth,  in  command  of  the  forces  in  and  around 
Vadiington,  stated  that,  for  the  protection  of  the  capital  and  the  immense 
amount  of  military  stores  accumulated  there,  he  had  but  nineteen  thousand 
meit  General  McClellan  objected  strongly  to  the  order  of  the  President 
detaching  General  McDowell's  corps.  Again  and  again  he  sent  tlie  most 
wgent  entreaties  to  have  portions  of  that  corps  forwarded  to  him.     The 

•  On  tho  13th  of  March,  General  McClellan  informed  the  War  Department  that  "  the  Council 
of  Commanders  of  Army  Corps  have  unanimously  agreed  iiprm  a  plan  of  operations,  and  General 
McDoweU  \nU  at  once  proceed  to  Washington  and  lay  it  before  you." 

the  Secretary  of  War,  impatient  that  there  should  bo  Kome  vigorous  action,  immediately  telo* 
fnphed  back,  "  Whatever  plan  has  been  agreed  upon,  proceed  at  once  to  execute,  without  losing 
•a  hour  for  my  approval." — Bqpori  of  Congressional  ChmmiUte^  p.  (J.  ^. 
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President,  annoyed  by  these  constant  calls  for  reenforcements,  and  impar 
tient  at  the  delaj^  consented  that  Franklin's  division  of  General  McDowdPs 
corps  should  be  sent  to  General  McClellan. 

The  contemplated  movements  of  the  army  down  the  Potomac  were 
kept,  as  far  as  possible,  a  profound  secret.  The  cduntry  was  electrified  with 
joyful  surprise  and  hope,  when,  on  the  2d  of  April,  the  tidings  flashed 
across  the  wires,  that  the  grand  army,  which  had  bo  long  been  slumbering 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  had  been  transferred  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  was  on  the  rapid  march  for  Richmond  by  the  way  of  Yorktown.*  The 
rebels  had  not  anticipated  an  attack  in  that  direction,  and  had  but  ten 
thousand  troops  on  the  Peninsula,  a  force  which  could  have  ofiered  no  op- 
position to  an  enemy  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  men.  '   * 

On  Friday,  the  4th  of  April,  the  advance  of  the  army  commenced  its 
movement  from  Fortress  Monroe  towards  Yorktown,  about  twentjy  miles 
distant.  Yorktown  presented  a  strong  position,  where  the  rebels  had  built 
quite  formidable  intrenchments.  Beyond  this  line  there  extended  a  series 
of  swamps,  exhaling,  beneath  a  summer's  sun,  malaria  far  more  fatal  to  our 
Northern  troops  than  the  sabres  or  the  bullets  of  the  most  intrepid  fo^. 

Nearly  a  month  before  this  time,  on  the  10th  of  March,  the  reno\^1ie4 
conflict  had  taken  place  between  the  iron-clad  Merrimac  and  the  turretedj^H^ 
Monitor.  The  Merrimac,  disabled,  had  retreated  behind  the  guns  of  SewJ^^ 
all's  Point.  Ko  one  knew  the  nature  of  her  injuries,  or  how  soon  she 
might  reappear  with  renovated  power.  Our  dread  of  the  Merrimac  was 
the  salvation  of  Richmond.  But  for  that  fear,  wo  should  have  sent  our 
transports  up  the  James  River,  then  but  slightly  protected,  and,  landing 
our  forces  within  a  few  milea  of  Richmond,  the  city  would  inevitably  have 
fallen.  That  one  ship,  skulking  behind  the  ramparts  which  frowned  along 
the  Elizabeth  River,  held  our  whole  fleet  and  army  for  weeks  at  bay. 

Every  arrangement  was  made  which  human  ingenuity  could  devise,  to 
meet  her  should  she  again  come  forth.  The  Monitor  was  there,  vigilant, 
and  ever  ready.  Five  or  six  large  ships,  with  bows  of  solid  oak  cased  in 
iron,  were  on  the  alert,  under  full  head  of  steam,  to  crush  in  with  a  butt, 
which  no  mail  of  iron  or  steel  could  resist,  her  sides,  should  she  appear.  A 
sabmeiged  network  of  cordage  was  also  secretly  spread  across  the  mouth 

*  There  chanced  to  be  a  pitiless  storm  when  most  of  the  troops  were  landed  at  Fortress 
Ifonroe,  and  gathered  in  sliivering  bands  on  the  shore.     Dr.  Marks,  who  was  present,  writes  : 

**  In  the  darkness,  and  with  the  storm  beating  in  their  faces,  with  no  light  but  the  flashes  of 
tbe  lightning,  the  men  marched  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  to  an  open  moor ;  and  there,  without 
tent!  and  without  fire,  nearly  knee-deep  in  water,  prepared  to  spend  the  night.  Dreadful  would 
have  been  the  snfferings  of  that  night;  but  there  were  those  who  heard  of  our  distress  and  pitied 
UL  The  Sixteenth  Begiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers  were  encamped  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  place  where  we  halted.  Some  of  this  noble  bodj  of  men  were  on  guard  when  our  be- 
wildered and  dripping  men  passed  by.  When  they  were  relieved  and  returned  to  tlieir  camp, 
tfaqr  itNued  half  their  regiment,  and  in  a  few  moments  came  to  us  with  large  buckets  of  hot  coffee 
•Dd  eradceri.  This  kindness  was  of  incalculable  benefit  to  us.  It  was  the  sympathy  of  true  men 
•nd  loldiers  toward  their  companions  in  arms^  and  cheered  us  more  than  the  warmth  of  their 
cfliBring.  But  their  efforts  for  us  did  not  cease  with  this,  for  they  aroused  the  camp  of  the 
Beyentb  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  who  opened  for  us  their  stables,  and  into  these  we  crept  :  nd 
were  sheltered  from  the  storm.  Without  the  kindly  intervention  of  these  two  regiments,  great 
would  have  been  the  sufferings  of  that  wretched  night" — Bev.  J,  J,  Marks,  D,  D,  The  Peninsula 
Oampaign,  p.  113. 
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of  the  Elizabeth  Biver,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  become  wound  around 
her  Bcrew  as  she  passed  through  it,  and  thus  to  paralyze  her  movements. 
It  cannot  bo  doubted  that,  had  she  ventured,  out,  she  would  have  been 
almost  instantly  destroyed.  It  is  apparently  to  be  deplored  that  transports 
were  not  sent  into  the  James  Kiver,  to  lure  her  out.  Her  destruction 
would  have  left  the  path  open  for  our  fleet,  almoBt  to  the  threshold  of 
Richmond. 
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It  was  but  a  day's  voyage  by  steam  from  Alexandria  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, the  distance  being  about  seventy  miles.  The  embarkation  of  the  troops 
did  not  commence  until  the  17th  of  March.  A  fortnight  was  then  occu- 
pied in  the  transportation. 

Though  the  National  troops  were  all  safely  landed  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
still  this  delay,  caused  by  the  transportation,  and  the  subsequent  slow  move- 
ments of  the  army,  afforded  the  enemy  opportunity  to  gather  reenforce- 
ments  and  to  throw  up  intrenchments.  Soon  after  landing,  General 
Heintzelman  pushed  a  strong  reconnoissance  towards  Big  Bethel,  The  force 
consisted  of  the  divisions  of  Generals  Smith  and  Porter. 

The  advance  was  made  in  two  columns,  each  of  which  started  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.     General  Smith  took  the  road  to  Warwick,  reach- 
ing the  vicinity  of  Watt's  Creek  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Here  the  National  troops  were  dra^vn  up  in  line  of  battle,  the  defences  and 
strength  of  the  enemy  not  being  known.     As  the  division  advanced  to  the 
ford,  the  Fifth  Wisconsin  were  deployed  as  skirmishers,  and  pushed  for- 
ward through  the  woods  to  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  creek.     The 
other  division  took  the  direct  route  to  Big  Bethel.      General  Morrill's 
brigade  had  the  right,  being  attended  by  a  detachment  of  the  Eleventh 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Spear.     General  Morrill 
made  a  d6tour,  avoiding  Little  Bethel,  and  joining  the  main  division  below 
Big  Bethel.     As  they  emerged  from  the  wood  near  the  ford,  six  hundred 
lebel  cavalry  and  one  piece  of  artillery  were  discovered  across  the  clearing. 
The  Union  skirmishers  immediately  deployed,  firing  a  volley  at  the  horse- 
men, who.  galloped  away  down    the    road,  occasionally  stopping  their 
horses  and  waving  their  hats  tauntingly  at  their  pursuing  foes.     They  left 
their  artillery  on  the  field,  which  soon  explained  to  the  troops,  who  had  so 
bravely  charged  upon  it,  the  nature  of  their  defiant  gestures.   The  menacing 
piece  of  ordnance  proved  to  be  another  "  quaker,"  in  the  form  of  a  stove- 
pipe, mounted  upon  wagon  wheels.     It  was  soon  effectually  spiked. 

Each  column  of  the  advance  was  accompanied  by  a  band  of  Berdan's 
sharpshooters,  as  skirmishers,  armed  with  Colt's  rifles.  With  the  main 
body  of  the  infanti^  there  was  also  a  detachment  of  the  same  corps,  armed 
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with  the  heavy  telescopic  rifle,  weighing  twenty-five  pounds.  The  rebels, 
learning  from  the  loud  report  of  these  guns  that  our  men  were  armed  with 
a  formidable  weapon,  generally  kept  at  a  safe  distance.  One  horseman, 
however,  more  bold  than  the  rest,  several  times  waved. his  hat  vauntingly 
at  our  men.  Colonel  Berdan,  having  observed  this,  commanded  one  6f  his 
band  to  wing  the  man.  Notwithstanding  the  distance  of  at  least  thirteen 
hundred  yards,  the  moment  the  hat  was  again  waved  the  ring  of  the  rifle 
was  heard,  and  the  boasting .  rebel  dropped  from  his  horse.  The  two 
columns,  having  united,  found  themselves  near  the  spot  where,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  war,  the  heroic  Winthrop  fell,  gloriously  defending  his  country's 
flag,  and  where  Lieutenant  Greble,  with  chivalry  unsurpassed  in  ancient 
story,  died  at  his  gun. 

But  there  was  no  foe  now  at  Big  Bethel  to  oppose  the  Union  troops, 
and  they  were  soon  within  the  ramparts,  before  which  so  many  of  our 
patriotic  fellow-jcountrymen  had,  several  months  before,  shed  their  blood. 
These  fortifications  were  found  to  be  sand  batteries,  with  embrasures  for 
sixty  guns.  The  rebels,  at  the  approach  of  our  troops  in  such  strength, 
fled,  taking  their  guns  with  them.  After  having  destroyed  these  works, 
the  reconnoitring  party  advanced  to  within  eight  miles  of  Yorktown. 
General  Heintzelman  ascertained  that  the  rebels  had  not  more  than  ten 
thousand  troops  on  the  Peninsula,  and  was  confident  that  he  could  im- 
mediately advance  and  take  Yorktown.  He  telegraphed  General  McClel- 
lan  what  he  was  doing,  and  received,  in  reply,  a  dispatch  urging  him  to  be 
cautious  and  not  afford  the  enemy  any  indication  of  the  intended  line  of 
advance,  whether  by  Norfolk  or  Yorktown.  General  Heintzelman  accord- 
ingly withdrew  his  reconnoissance,  and  returned  to  Fortress  Monroe. 

On  Thursday,  the  3d  of  April,  General  McClellan  arrived,  and  the  order 
was  given  for  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  be  ready  the  next  morning  for 
the  advance  i^n  Yorktown.  The  soldiers  were  ordered  to  prepare  five 
days'  rations, — three  to  be  carried  in  their  knapsacks  and  two  in  the  wagons. 
This  command  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  the  ranks,  for  all  were  weary  of 
the  long  months  of  inglorious  ease,  during  which  they  had  loitered  behind 
the  intrenchments  on  the  Potomac.  As  the  shades  of  night  settled  down 
over  the  bustling  camp,  a  scene  more  beautiful  than  imagination  can  well 
conceive  was  presented  to  the  eye.  In  that  genial  clime  the  air  was 
deliciously  pure  and  balmy.  The  winds  had  all  fallen  asleep,  and  scarcely 
a  leaf  moved.  The  new  moon  rode  serene  in  a  cloudless  sky,  without  suf- 
ficient splendor  to  eclipse  the  myriad  of  stars  which  crowded  the  firmament. 
The  exultant  soldiers  threw  rails  and  logs  upon  their  camp-fires,  and  the 
crackling  flames  so  brilliantly  illumined  the  scene,  that,  as  with  the  light 
of  day,  all  the  movements  of  the  camp  were  revealed.  Never  did  a  pic- 
nic festival  present  a  more  joyous  aspect.  The  groups  of  soldiers  were  in 
all  picturesque  attitudes.  Some  were  thoughtfully  writing  to  loved  ones 
at  home,  with  pensive  countenance  and  moistened  eye,  all  oblivious  of  the 
wild  and  wondrous  scene  around.  Others  were  frolicking  and  dancing, 
with  shouts  which  rang  through  the  groves.  Some  were  burnishing  their 
arms,  or  mending  their  clothes,  or  cooking  food  for  the  hungry  hours  which 
they  knew  would  soon  come ;  while  others  were  soundly  asleep,  with  the 
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green  turf  alone  for  mattress  and  pillow.  The  white  tents,  scattered  atonnd, 
added  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle.  Enlivening  music  from 
many  bands  rose  over  all,  and  floated  through  the  night  air  in  soul-stirring 
strains.  But  at  length  the  moon  went  down.  The  camp-fires  burned  more 
and  more  dimly,  imtil  they  expired,  and  the  silence  of  midnight  enveloped 
the  sleeping  camp. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  sound  of  the  reveille,  every 
soldier  sprang  from  his  couch.  The  camp-firps  were  instantly  replenished, 
and  almost  in  a  moment  the  gloom  of  the  undawncd  morning  was  dis- 
pelled by  the  flashings  of  a  thousand  flames.  The  hot  coffee  was  soon 
drank,  the  morning  meal  hastily  eaten,  and  at  half  past  five  the  brigades 
were  formed  in  line  of  march.  Each  soldier  carried  his  own  shelter 
tent.  Six  wagons  only  were  allowed  each  regiment  for  the  officers'  tents, 
baggage,  and  the  hospital  and  commissary  stores.  As  the  column  took  up 
its  line  of  march,  the  cavalry  and  sharpsliooters  were  sent  in  advance,  to 
search  out  the  foe,  and  to  remove  any  obstructions  of  felled  trees  or  broken 
bridges,  by  whidi  the  rebels  might  have  endeavored  to  retard  their  pro- 
gress. The  main  body  of  the  troops  advanced  by  the  direct  road  to  York- 
town.  General  Morell's  brigade  and  General  Hamilton's  division  took  a 
road  which  led  off.  to  the  right.  The  route  traversed  by  both  wings  of  the 
army  led  through  a  fertile  and  very  beautiful  region,  shaded  with  forests, 
and  embellished  with  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  planters.  But  war  had 
already  spread  its  desolation  over  these  once  fair  fields.  The  farms  were 
fimaken,  and  the  little  villages  were  abandoned  by  their  terrified  inhab- 
itants. 

Near  Big  Bethel  the  scouts  of  the  enemy  were  first  encountered.     They 
offered  little  resistance  until  our  troops  approached  Harrold's  Mills.     Early 
in  the  at\ernoon  the  report  of  artillery  was  heard  in  front.     The  wearied 
soldiers,  exhilarated  by  the  sound,  grasped  their  muskets,  and  were  eager 
to  press  forward  at  the  double  quick,  but  they  were  held  back  by  their  of- 
ficers.    The  rebels  had  two  field-pieces  posted  upon  an  eminence,  behind 
strong  ramparts,  and  had  opened  fire  upon  the  advance.     The  Fijflh  Massa- 
chusetts battery  moved  forward,  and  threw  such  a  shower  of  shells  into 
their  redoubt  that  the  rebels  speedily  retreated,  carrying  tlieir  guns  with 
them.    As  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  unfurled  over  the  captured  ram- 
parts, the  woods  rang  with  the  clieers  of  the  patriots.     The  main  body  of 
the  array  remained  at  this  point  during  the  night,  but  General  Morell's 
brigade  moved  on  three  miles  farther  to  Cockleville,  where  they  encamped. 
They  had  marched,  circuitously,  twenty-four  miles  during  the  day,  and 
were  within  six  miles  of  Yorktown.* 

•  "We  reached  Yorktown  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  5th  of  April  If  we  had  attacked 
Torktown  on  that  Saturday  afternoon,  there  is  no  doubt  we  should  have  taken  it.  I  conversed  sub- 
sequeDtly  with  several  Confederate  officers  who  liad  been  at  the  siege,  and  they  all  assured  me 
thtt  they  had  made  arrangements  to  abandon  the  town,  and,  accordingly,  had  sent  away  their 
fvoflies,  servants,  and  camp  furniture.  They  expected  us  to  advance  that  Saturday  afternoon, 
iod  csrry  the  place  by  assault ;  but  when  they  found  that  we  delayed,  the  officers  and  troops 
determined  to  make  the  most  gallant  defence.  And  soon  they  gained  large  reinforcements,  and 
noeired  Instructions  to  hold  us  before  Yorktown  as  long  as  possible.  On  the  Saturday  of  our 
vHtiI  before  that  place  the  rebel  officers  informed  me  that  they  had  but  seven  thousand  five 
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At^even  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Saturday,  April  5tli,  the  troops  at 
Cocklcville  were  joined  by  the  divisions  which  remained  in  the  rear,  and 
the  march  on  Yorktown  was  resumed.  A  hea^vy  rain  was  falling.  The 
road  ran  through  a  dense  forest,  and  was  soon  cut  up,  by  tlio  ponderous 
wheels  of  artillery  and  baggage  wagons,  into  an  almost  impassable  slough. 
The  mud  was  sometimes  up  to  the  men's  knees.  When  within  three  miles 
of  Yorktown,  massive  fortifications  were  descried  about  a  mile  in  advance, 
on  the  right  of  the  main  road.  At  ten  o'clock,  the  Union  troops  com- 
menced forming  in  line  of  battle,  by  occupying  the  most  commanding  posi- 
tions as  the  various  columns  arrived  on  the  ground. 

Gteneral  Porter*  took  the  centre,  General  Sedgwick  the  extreme  right, 
Generals  Hamilton  and  Smith  the  extreme  left.  It  was  soon  perceived 
that  the  rebel  fortifications  extended  seven  miles,  from  the  York  River  to 
the  James,  sweeping  entirely  across  the  Peninsula.  Tliese  works,  how- 
ever, had  been  very  hastily  thrown  up,  and  it  subsequently  appeared  that, 
without  much  difficulty,  our  forces  could  have  pierced  tlie  line,  isolating 
Yorktown  and  jcutting  off  reenforcements.  Generals  Hointzelman  and 
Hamilton  applied  to  General  McClellan  for  permission  to  do  this.  For 
some  unexplained  reason,  no  answer  was  returned  to  their  application. 
General  McClellan  had  determined  upon  a  siege.  The  President  was  op- 
posed to  this,  as  it  would  necessarily  occupy  weeks  of  time,  and  enable 
the  enemy  to  accumulate  a  large  army  for  the  defence  of  Richmond.  To 
General  McClellan's  earnest  demand  lor  more  troops  to  conduct  the  siege, 
the  President  replied  as  follows:  the  whole  letter  is  so  characteristic  of 
his  manly,  patriotic,  generous  spirit,  that  it  deserves,  a  full  record. 

"  Washihoton,  April  9th,  1862. 

" Major-Genebal  McClellan: 

"My  Deab  Sm: — Your  dispatches,  complaining  that  you  are  not 
properly  sustained,  while  they  do  not  ofiend  me,  do  pain  me  very  much. 

"  Blenker's  division  was  withdrawn  from  you  before  you  left  here :  and 
you  know  the  pressure  under  which  I  did  it ;  and,  as  I  thouglit,  acquiesced 
in  it — certainly  not  without  reluctance. 

"After  you  left,  I  ascertained  that  less  than  twenty  thousand  unoigan- 

hundred  men.  But  in  a  few  days  ^tty  thousand  were  sent  in  the  defence.  The  long  deliij  here, 
the  exposure,  fatigue,  and  the  ferers  generated  in  the  swamps,  did  more  to  dispirit  the  armj  and 
waste  its  strength  than  five  battles.  We  were  thirty  dajs  before  the  place,  casting  up  intrench- 
ments  and  erecting  the  various  works  necessary  for  a  sucoessftil  bombardment.*' — The  iVnmntte 
CkimpaiffrL  Rev,  X  J»  MarkSj  D.  D. 

*  Brigadier  General  Fitz-John  Porter  was  bom  in  New  Hampshire,  about  the  jear  1824.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point,  In  the  Artillery  Corps,  in  1845,  and  in  May,  1S47,  was  promoted  to  a 
First-Lieutenancy.  Engaging  in  the  Mexican  war,  he  was  brevetted  Captain  for  gallant  conduct 
at  Molino  del  Rej.  Again,  at  Chapultepec,  he  distinguished  himself,  and  obtained  the  brevet 
rank  of  Major.  In  the  conflict  at  the  Belen  gate  he  was  severely  wounded.  Returning  with  the 
army  his  scholarly  reputation  secured  for  him  the  appointment  of  Assistant  Instructor  of  Artil- 
lery at  West  Point  The  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  called  him  again  into  active  service.  In 
May  1861,  he  was  appointed  Colonel,  and,  three  days  after,  Brigadier-General,  of  .Volunteers. 
Many  of  the  National  generals  were  at  that  time  strongly  pro-slavery  in  their  feelings,  and,  while 
sincerely  opposed  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  were  in  sympathy  with  the  demands  of 
the  slaveholders,  and  hi  favor  of  yielding  to  them.  >  Genenl  Porter  had  the  reputation  of  belong- 
ing, very  decidedly,  to  this  dass. 
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ized  men,  without  a  single  field  battery,  Trere  all  you  designed  to  be  left 
far  the  defence  of  Washington  and  Manassas  Junction ;  and  part  of  this, 
even,  was  to  go  to  General  Hooker's  old  position. 

"  G^eral  Banks's  corps,  once  designed  for  Manassas  Junction,  was  di- 
Terted  and  tied  up  on  the  line  of  Winchester  and  Strasburg,  and  could 
not  leave  it  without  again  exposing  the  Upper  Potomac  and  the  Baltimore 
Railroad.  This  presented  (or  would  present,  when  McDowell  and  Sumner 
should  be  gone  a  great  temptation  to  the  enemy  to  turn  back  from 
the  Sappaliannock,  and  sack  Washington. 

"  My  explicit  order  that  Washington  sliould,  by  the  judgment  of  all  the 
oommanders  of  corps,  be  left  entirely  secure,  had  been  n^lected.  It  was 
precisely  this  that  drove  me  to  detain  McDowell.  I  do  not  forget  that  I 
was  satisfied  with  your  arrangement  to  leave  Banks  at  Manassas  Junction ; 
but  when  that  arrangement  was  broken  up,  and  nothing  was  substituted 
for  it^  of  course  I  was  not  satisfied ;  I  was  constrained  to  substitute  some- 
thing for  it  myself. 

"  And  now,  allow  me  to  ask,  do  you  really  think  I  should  permit  the 
line  from  Richmond,*  v!d  Manassas  Junction,  to.  this  city,  to  be  entirely 
open,  except  what  resistance  coidd  be  presented  by  less  than  twenty 
thousand  unorganized  troops  ?  This  is  a  question  which  the  country  will 
Hot  allow  me  to  evade. 

"  There  is  a  curious,  mystery  about  the  number  of  troops  now  with  you. 
When  I  telegraphed  you  on  the  Cth,  saying  that  you  had  over  one  hundred 
thousand  with  you,  I  had  just  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  War  a 
rtitement,  taken,  as  he  said,  from  your  own  returns,  making  one  hundred 
and  eight  thousand  then  with  you,  and  en  rorde  to  you. 

"You  now  say  that  you  will  have  but  eighty-five  thousand  when  all  eii 
route  shall  have  reached  you.  How  can  the  discrepancy  of  twenty-three 
thousand  be  accounted  for?  As  to  General  Wool's  command,  I  understand 
it  is  doing  for  you  precisely  what- a  like  number  of  your  own  ^Mould  have 
to  do,  if  that  command  were  away. 

**I  suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  forward  for  you  is  with 
Ton  by  this  time ;  and,  if  so,  I  think  it  is  the  precise  time  for  you  to  strike 
a  blow.  By  delay  the  enemy  will  relatively  gain  upon  you ;  that  is,  he 
▼ill  gain  faster  by  fortifications  and  recnforcements,  than  you  can  by  re- 
Qiforcements  alone. 

"And,  once  more,  let  me  tell  you  it  is  indispensable  to  you  that  you 
rtrike  a  blow.  I  am  powerless  to  help  this.  You  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  remember,  I  always  insisted  that  going  down  the  bay  in  search  of  a 
field,  instead  of  fighting  at  or  near  Manassas,  was  only  shifting,  not  sur- 
mounting a  difliculty ;  that  we  would  find  the  same  enemy,  and  the  same 
or  equal  intrenchments,  at  either  place.  The  country  will  not  fail  to 
Eote — is  now  noting — that  the  present  hesitation  to  move  upon  an  in- 
trenched enemy,  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  repeated. 

"I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  never  ^vritten  you  or  spoken  to  you  in 
greater  kindness  of  feeling  than  now,  nor  with  a  fuller  purpose  to  sustain 
you,  so  far  as  in  my  most  anxious  judgment  I  consistently  can.  But  you 
DWBt  act.  Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln." 

Vol.  IL— 3 
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The  chain  of  earthworks  which  the  enemy  had  thrown  np  and  wero 
hourly  strengthening,  wliile  reenforcements  were  being  hurried  forward  to 
man  them,  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  with  numerous  rifle-pits  in 
front.  The  ramparts  were  rapidly  supplied  with  guns  of  the  heaviest  cal- 
ibre, many  of  them  being  82  and  42-pounder8.  The  ground  was  generally 
an  undulating  plain,  densely  covered  with  forest.  Near  Yorktown  the 
land  was  low  and  marshy,  and  in  some  places  so  soft  as  to  be  quite  impas- 
sable. Between  the  line  of  the  National  troops,  as  that  line  was  gradually 
formed,  and  the  redoubts  of  the  foe,  there  was  a  ravine  which  was  occn- 
pied  by  Berdan's  sharpshooters,,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  range 
of  about  eight  hundred  yards.  The  rebels,  in  the  rear  of  their  fortifica* 
tions,  rapidly  accumulated  a  large  reserve,  so  that  ere  long  they  had  at 
that  point  a  force  of  about  thirty  thousand  men. 

As  the  National  troops  cautiously  approached  the  rebel  redoubts,  to 
ascertain  the  weight  of  their  guns,  an  artillery  skirmish  commenced,  the 
first  shot  being  fired  at  ten  o'clock  from  the  rebel  works  near  Yorktown. 
The  shell  passed  over  the  heads  of  Oencral  Porter  and  his  staff,  and  fell 
without  exploding  some  distance  behind  them,  in  the  thick  woods  on  their 
left  Wieden's  battery,  on  our  right,  was  the  first  to  reply,  followed  by 
Martin's  on  our  left.  Griffin's  Third  Rhode  Island  Battery,  aided  by  Al- 
len's Third  Massachusetts,  was  also  soon  engaged  on  the  right.  The  fire 
from  the  National  guns  was  vigorous  and  efficient — much  more  so  than  that 
of  the  rebels.    Berdan's  sharpshooters  rendered  very  important  service. 

When  the  action  commenced,  under  General  Porter,  these  sharpshoot- 
ers advanced  as  skirmishers,  to  clear  the  woods.  Deploying  to  the  right 
and  left,  they  plunged  into  the  bushes,  while  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell  was 
falling  around  them.  At  length,  coming  to  an  open  space,  where  there 
was  no  protection,  they  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground,  flat  upon  their 
faces,  and  wormed  themselves  along  under  the  shelter  of  such  rocks,  stumps, 
and  hummocks  as  could  be  found,  until  they  attained  positions  from  which 
they  could  reach  the  foe  with  their  unerring  rifles.  Their  fire  was  so  rapid 
and  deadly  as  greatly  to  embarrass  the  rebels  at  their  guns.  If  a  head 
were  seen  through  the  embrasures,  or  a  hand  rose  above  the  ramparts,  it 
was  sure  to  be  hit.  In  vain  the  rebels  endeavored  to  drive  off  these  un- 
seen yet  stinging  foes,  by  opening  upon  them  the  most  desperate  fire  of 
their  batteries.  They  maintained  their  position,  and  their  efficient  action, 
until  the  dose  of  the  day.  At  one  time  a  mounted  rebel  officer  ventured 
outside  of  one  ef  the  redoubts.  The  white  bosom  of  his  shirt,  dimly  visi- 
ble, presented  a  target.  "  California  Joe  "  drew  up  his  telescopic  rifie, 
took  deliberate  aim,  fired,  and  the  man  reeled  and  fell  headlong  from  his 
horse  to  the  ground. 

Through  the  entire  day  the  shelling  of  the  rebel  forts  was  continued  \)j 
our  batteries.  There  were  also  -a  few  unimportant  skirmishes  when  our 
infantry  encountered  parties  of  the  infantry  of  the  foe.  Still,  no  decisive 
results  were  obtained.  One  or  two  rebel  guns  were  captured,  and  our  loss, 
during  the  conflict  of  the  day,  amounted  to  but  three  killed  and  twenty 
wounded. 

The  forces  of  the  rebels  were  continually  increased  by  detachments  from 
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their  army  of  the  Rapidan.  Their  position  was  deemed  too  strong  to  be 
carried  by  direct  assault.  The  next  morning,  Sunday,  April  6,  General 
IfcClellan  arrived  from  Fortress  Monroe,  bringing  with  him  large  reiin- 
forcements.  A  balloon  ascension  was  made,  by  which  very  accurate  infor- 
mation was  obtained  respecting  the  strength  of  the  rebel  force,  and  the 
nature  of  their  intrenchments. 

The  balloon  corps  became  a  very  important  branch  of  our  military  ser- 
vice. Professor  Lowe,  an  experienced  aeronaut,  was  its  chief.  He  had 
two  large  balloons,  with  ample  arrangements  for  their  speedy  inflation. 
These  balloons  were  sent  up  from  all  parts  of  the  camp,  and,  when  there 
was  but  little  wind  and  the  atmosphere  was  clear,  they  proved  exceedingly 
efficient  in  disclosing  the  position  and  movements  of  the  rebels.  It  was 
maxkifiestly  very  annoying  to  the  rebels  to  see  the  silken  globe,  at  a  safe 
distance,  floating  in  the  air,  while,  from  the  car  suspended  beneath,  the 
Union  officers,  with  powerful  glasses,  scrutinized  all  their  movements.  A 
•strong  cord,  two  thousand  feet  in  length,  held  the  balloon  firmly  in  its  po- 
sition at  any  desirable  height.  With  a  pulley  and  tackle^^  below,  it  was 
easily  drawn  down.     Generally  two  or  three  went  up  together. 

The  scene  was  indescribably  beautiful  and  imposing,  as,  in  the  clear 
atmosphere  of  a  sunny  day,  these  officers  looked  down  from  such  a  dizzy 
hdght  upon  bannered  armies  below,  who  were  often  at  the  time  contending 
upon  the  green  and  luxuriant  fields  of  old  Virginia.  Within  the  area  of  a 
circle  four  miles  in  diameter,  the  \new,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  was  nearly 
perfect.  From  the  reconnoissance  thus  obtained,  it  was  judged  prudent  to 
▼ait  for  the  arrival  of  the  heavy  siege-guns,  many  of  which  had  not  yet 
been  taken  from  the  transports.  It  vv^as  thought  that  a  few  days'  lx)m- 
bardment,  with  artillery  so  ponderous,  would  weaken  the  defences  of  the  foe 
Bofficiently  to  warrant  an  assault  by  storm.  On  this  day,  however,  Ship- 
ping Point,  on  Pequosin  Bay,  was  taken  by  the  Union  forces,  and  thus  the 
transportation  of  supplies  for  the  army  was  greatly  facilitated. 

Ten  days  passed  away  in  the  toil  of  the  siege,  when,  on  Wednesday, 
the  16th,  the  first  serious  attack  upon  the  enemy's  works  occurred,  near  Lee's 
lIOls,  on  our  left,  under  the  command  of  General  W.  F.  Smith.  This  was 
the  position  assigned  to  the  column  of  the  army  under  General  Keyes.  In 
Ik  advance  by  a  route  near  James  River,  the  rebels  had  fallen  back  be- 
fore him  six  miles,  from  Young's  Mill  to  Lee's  Mills,  on  Warwick  Creek, 
where  they  strongly  intrenched  themselves.  Here  they  seemed  disposed 
to  make  a  vigorous  defence.  Lee's  Mills  are  about  two  miles  from  the 
James  River,  and  six  from  Yorktown.  Warwick  Creek  here  makes  up 
from  the  James  River,  in  some  places  deep  and  narrow,  with  bold  banks, 
tlie  land  generally  spreading  out  into  swamps.  Two  forts,  with  exten- 
rive  rifle-pits,  were  constructed  by  the  rebels  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek. 
In  front  of  these  forts  there  was  an  open  space  of  about  twelve  hundred 
yards,  and  in  the  rear  a  dense  forest.  Thick  woods  also  fringed  the  forts 
on  each  side.  On  the  enemy's  right  the  ravine,  through  which  the  waters 
of  the  creek  sluggishly  flow,  widened  into  a  marsh,  and  the  stream, 
dammed  up  below,  so  flooded  the  morass  as  to  render  any  flank  movement 
in  that  direction  almost  impossible. 
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A  little  farther  down  tlie  creek,  another  fort,  with  rifle-pits,  had  been 
oonstructed  to  command  the  road  to  Lee's  Mills,  which  passed  by  these 
works  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  hundred  yards.  It  was  resolved  to 
drive  the  rebels  from  this  commanding  position.  Accordingly,  at  nine 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  April  16th,  a  portion  of  the  Third 
Vermont,  supported  by  Mott's  battery,  advanced,  as  skinnishers,  towards 
the  eastern  banks  of  the  creek.  The  first  shell  they  fired  exploded  directly 
over  the  rebel  fort.  With  a  well-manned  battery  of  six  guns,  the  patriots 
opened  upon  the  rebels,  with  great  rapidity  and  precision,  a  deadly  fire  of 
shot  and  shell.  With  equal  vigor  the  rebels  returned  the  fire.  Their  first 
shell  exploded  in  front  of  one  of  our  guns,  killing  or  wounding  every  man 
but  one. 

For  three  hours  an  incessant  duel  was  thus  kept  up  on  both  sides,  the 
marshy  creek  alone  separating  the  combatants.  Soon  one-half  of  the  guns 
in  the  rebel  forts  were  silenced  by  the  fire  from  the  National  batteries. 
The  rebels  then  ceased  to  reply  and  evacuated  the  fort.  Sharpshooten 
were  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  but  they  could  not  ascertain  what  had 
become  of  the  garrison.  The  National  troops,  consisting  of  the  T14rd, 
Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Vermont  Regiments,  weary  of  the  fatigue  of 
marching  and  the  battle,  were  now  allowed  a  short  respite  for  dinner  and 
repose.  No  enemy  was  any  longer  visible.  We  had  thus  far  lost  but 
seven  men.  After  a  few  shells  had  been  thrown  into  the  adjacent  woods, 
to  search  out  any  rebels  who  might  be  skulking  there,  the  soldiers  slept 
upon  the  greensward,  and  the  most  impressive  silence  and  stillness  fol- 
lowed the  harsh  clamor  of  war. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  rebels  again  appeared  m  possession 
of  another  breastwork,  upon  which  they  had  mounted  several  guns.  In 
large  numbers  they  were  seen  swarming  through  the  woods  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fort.  Captain  Mott  pointed  to  the  fortification,  and,  in  a  few  glow- 
ing words,  inspired  his  men  with  zeal  to  cross  the  creek  and  storm  the  in- 
trenchments.  Mott's  battery  was  now  reenforced  by  Ayres's  and  Wheeler's, 
numbering,  in  all,  twenty-two  guns.  They  were  brought  up  to  within  five 
hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  to  cover  the  charge  of  the  Vermonters.  The 
heroic  Green  Mountain  boys  rushed  forward  to  the  bank  of  the  creek  and 
plunged  in.  The  creek,  then  flooding  a  marsh  about  twelve  rods  wide, 
was  found  unexpectedly  deep.  The  men  had  but  just  entered  the  stream, 
when  they  found  themselves  sinking  to  their  waists  in  water  and  mire. 
At  the  same  moment,  from  a  long  line  of  rifle-pits  upon  the  opposite 
banks,  a  tempest  of  bullets  was  rained  down  upon  them.  Undaunted, 
these  young  patriots  pressed  on,  loading  and  firing  as  they  advanced. 
Their  killed,  and  many  of  their  wounded,  sank  in  the  stream. 

But  their  comrades,  instead  of  turning  back  with  the  wounded,  seized 
them  by  the  arm  or  the  collar  of  the  coat,  and  pushed  resolutely  on 
to  meet  the  intrenched  foe.  As  soon  as  they  got  foothold  on  the 
western  bank,  with  a  cheer,  which  rang  like  the  clarion  of  victory, 
tliey  made  a  dash  at  the  enemy,  concealed  in  the  long  line  of  rifle- 
pits.  The  rebels,  in  a  panic,  fled,  and  sought  protection  behind  the  re- 
doubt.    The  victors  found,  to  their  dismay,  that  many  of  their  cartridges 
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were  soaked  with  water  and  utterly  nselefls.  Still,  for  an  hour  they  fought 
against  superior  numbers.  The  rebels  were  behind  their  ramparts.  The 
patriots,  dividing  with  each  other  the  few  dry  cartridges  they  possessed, 
soon  found  their  ammunition  ei^ended,  while,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
no  reenforcements  were  sent  to  support  them.  Why  the  men  should  have 
been  sent  across  the  creek  to  meet  a  vastly  outnumbering  force,  and  then 
be  left  there  to  be  massacred,  no  one  has  yet  revealed.  It  is  a  mystery 
which  catty  perhaps,  be  explained,  but  unfortunately  it  has  not  been,  and 
we  must  leave  it,  as  another  in  the  long  list  of  inexplicable  events  which 
have  oocurred  during  the  progress  of  the  war.^ 

As  the  fire  of  the  patriots  slackened,  suddenly  the  rebels  rushed  out 
firom  behind  their  ramparts  by  thousands,  and  charged  along  the  whole 
line  of  rifle-pits.  The  heroic  little  band,  without  ammunition,  and  with 
their  ranks  greatly  thinned,  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  multitude 
ciowdizig  down  upon  them.  They  would  all  inevitably  have  been  cap- 
tured or  slain,  but  for  the  admirable  efficiency  with  which  the  guns  of 
Ayres's  battery  were  served.  As  the  Vermonters,  under  the  shelter  of 
dw  batteries,  abandoned  the  captured  rifle-pits,  and  retreated  to  recross 
the  stream,  the  rebels  again  occupied  the  pits,  and  opened  upon  them 
a  tembly  galling  fire.  Still,  in  good  order,  the  National  troops  entered 
the  creek,  carrying  with  them  their  wounded  comrades.  Many  were  shot 
in  the  water.  A  boy  of  sixteen,  who  was  in  the  midst  of  the  carnage, 
has  graphically  described  the  storm  of  lead  which  fell  upon  them,  by 
saying :  '^  Why,  sir,  it  was  just  like  sap  boiling,  in  that  stream,  the  bulleto 
fell  so  thick." 

The  heroism  of  these  brave  men  could  not  be  surpassed.  As  soon  as 
they  reached  the  eastern  banks  they  rallied  and  commenced  the  fight 
anew.  Many  of  them,  regardless  of  the  murderous  fire  of  the  foe,  dashed 
back  again  into  the  stream  to  help  out  the  wounded,  who  were  clinging  to 
the  flooded  trees. 

Julian  A.  Scott,  of  the  Third  Vermont,  a  lad  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  was  one  of  these  heroes.  Again  and  again  he  went  back,  apparently 
to  almost  certain  death,  and  saved  no  less  than  nine  of  his  companions.  It 
is  to  be  deplored  that  so  many  similar  scenes  of  heroism,  which  this  war 
has  elicited,  must  pass  into  oblivion.  The  troops  were  saved  from  total  do- 
stmction,  mainly  through  the  energy  and  military  skill  of  Captain  Ayres. 
He  selected  just  the  right  position  for  his  batteries.  Keeping  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  foe,  the  moment  he  saw  them  form  to  charge  he  opened  upon 
them,  from  his  twenty-two  guns,  so  terrible  a  fire  that  they  did  not  dare 
leave  their  intrenchments.  The  fire  was  so  accurate  that  every  rebel  can- 
non was  silenced.  One  ball  swept  a  whole  file  of  rebels  to  the  ground. 
A  patriot*  boy,  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  John  Harrington,  having  re- 
turned across  the  stream,  through  the  tempest  of  bullets,  saw  a  wounded 
comrade  left  in  one  of  the  rifle-pits.  He  immediately  went  back  and 
brought  him  safely  away.     Lieutenant  Whittemore  watched  the  move- 

•  The  PriDoe  de  JoinTille,  in  his  pamphlet,  eimply  romarki ;  "  They  adTtnced  gallantly,  car- 
ifed  the  rifle-pits,  but  their  ammunition  had  been  wetted  in  passing  the  stream ;  they  vfer*  n»t 
■miii  mf^  and  retired  after  losing  many  of  their  number.** 
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ments  of  the  heroic  boy,  and  saved  hia  life,  by  shooting  several  rebels  who 
were  taking  deliberate  aim  at  him. 

When  the  Third  Vermont  charged  upon  the  rifle-pits,  the  first  man 
who  fell,  pierced  by  six  bullets,  was  William  Scott  This  young  man- 
some  months  before,  in  his  lonely  midnight  watch,  near  Chain  Bridge,  haa 
fiJlen  asleep  at  his  post.  The  stem  necessities  of  war  regarded  this  as  a 
grievous  offence.  He  was  doomed  to  die,  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  hia 
execution.  The  kind-hearted  President  interposed  to  save  him,  and  rode 
over  to  the  camp  with  a  pardon.  The  young  man  was  intelligent,  brave, 
and  earnestly  patriotic.  Now  as  he  fell,  and  his  life-blood  was  fast  ebbing 
away,  his  comrades  heard  him,  amidst  all  the  din  of  war,  praying,  with 
his  last  breath,  for  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  sharpshooters  were  marvellously  eflicient  on  this  occasion.  Ten 
of  them,  with  heavy  telescopic  rifles,  were  stationed  to  watch  the  enemy's 
largest  gun.  So  unerring  was  their  fire,  that  every  one  who  approached  it 
was  instantly  killed.  For  a  long  time  it  was  thus  rendered  utterly  useless 
to  the  rebels,  until  at  length  a  ball  from  Kennedy's  battery  crushed  the 
wheels,  and  hurled  the  ponderous  engine  useless  to  the  ground.  Our 
total  loss  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Most  of  this  loss  was  incurred  in  the  disastrous  retreat.  And  this 
retreat  was  rendered  necessary  by  that  unaccountable  crime  of  gener- 
alship, which  left  brave  men  unsupported.  Like  the  disaster  at 
Ball's  Bluff,  and  some  other  similar  catastrophes  during  this  war, 
the  expedition  seems  to  have  had  no  responsible  head.  Napoleon  or 
Wellington  would  probably  have  inquired  into  the  matter,  and  some  one 
would  have  been  shot.  We,  good-naturedly,  buried  the  dead  and  com- 
forted ourselves  with  the  assurance  that  there  was  "  nobody  to  blame." 
The  men,  under  their  heroic  oflicers,  fought  with  bravery  which  could  not 
have  been  exceeded.  They  rushed  over  the  ramparts  of  the  foe,  and  drove 
the  outnumbering  enemy  from  their  guns.  With  the  support  which  they 
should  immediately  have  received,  they  could  easily  have  maintained 
their  position.  By  not  being  supported  they  found  themselves  in  a  trap. 
Their  brilliant  victory  thus  became  a  disastrous  defeat. 
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nUAT  OP  THR  FOR.^ThR  PURSUIT. 

A  MONTH  was  spent  by  the  National  Armj  in  its  slow  approaches  npon 
ToAtown,  The  impatience  of  the  nation  became  feverish.  While  many 
militiuy  officers  approved  of  this  cautious  procedure,  there  were  others  who 
deemed  it  entirely  uimecessary.  They  affirmed  that  the  army  was 
becoming  more  demoralized  by  the  labors  of  this  long  siege,  than  it  would 
have  been  by  even  an  unsuccessful  assault.  General  McClellan,  who  had 
strongly  objected  to  the  order  of  the  President,  which  detached  General 
McDowelPs  corps  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  called  so  incessantly  and 
earnestly  for  recnforcements,  that,  on  the  11th  of  April,  General  Franklin's 
division  of  McDowelPs  corps  was  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  placed 
nnder  General  McClellan's  orders.*  By  the  30th  of  April,  according  to 
official  returns,  the  National  troops  on  the  Peninsula,  present  for  duty, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
two.  The  President  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  apparent  dilatoriness  of 
army  movements,  the  cause  of  which  lie  could  not  understand.  On  the 
Irt  of  May  he  telegraphed  to  General  McClellan : — 

"  Tour  call  for  Parrott  guns  from  Washington  alarms  me,  chiefly  be- 
cause it  argues  indefinite  procrastination.     Is  any  thing  to  be  done  ?" 

On  Thursday  morning,  April  17th,  the  day  after  the  apparently  needless 
repulse  of  our  victorious  troops  at  Lee's  Mills,  General  McClellan,  with 
his  staff,  appeared  at  General  Keyes's  head-quarters,  and  hastily  examined, 
from  a  distance,  the  enemy's  works  which  we  had  taken  and  lost.     For  a 

•  General  William  B.  FraDklin  was  bom  in  York,  Pennsylyania,  FebroRry  27th,  1823.  He 
entered  West  Pointy  and  graduated,  with  its  highest  honors,  at  the  head  of  a  dass  of  thirtj-nine, 
in  1843.  As  lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  Topographical  Engineers,  he  was  employed  for  two  yean 
in  a  sarrey  of  the  Northern  lakes.  In  1846,  under  General  Kearney,  he  accompanied  an  expe- 
dition to  the  South  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  1846  he  accompanied  the  army  of  Gen- 
Mai  Wool  to  Mexico.  There,  Joining  the  staff  of  General  Taylor,  he  fought  at  Buena  Vista,  whera 
bu  distinguished  himself  for  his  gallantry.  In  1848,  he  was  recalled  to  West  Point,  and  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy.  In  1852,  he  accepted  a  situation 
to  teach  the  same  branches  in  the  Xew  York  City  Free  Academy.  This  situation  he  held  but 
a  short  time,  and  was  engaged  in  yarious  offices  of  civil  and  military  engineering,  in  sereral 
psrts  of  the  land.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  he  was  appointed,  in  1861,  Colonel 
of  the  Twelfth  Infantry,  and  superintended  the  transportation  of  volunteera  to  the  seat  of  war. 
In  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Run,  his  brigade  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight  and  covtf^ed  the 
ntreat    He  is  regaided  as  one  of  the  most  able  ofBcen  in  the  army. 
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few  day8  there  was  no  fighting  anywhere  along  the  extended  lines.  Our 
troops,  vastly  outnumbering  the  foe,  were  impatient  to  be  led  to  the  assault, 
but  were  restrained  until  all  things  were  arranged  to  render  the  success  of 
an  assault  a  certainty.  In  the  mean  time  the  rebels  were  every  hour 
receiving  reenforcements  and  strengthening  their  redoubts.  QeneraJ 
McClellan  kept  his  troops  very  vigorously  at  work  in  the  trenches.  Ten 
thousand  men  were  incessantly  employed  with  axes  and  spades,  so  relieved, 
that  the  work  could  go  on  uninterruptedly  night  and  day.  Abatis  of 
felled  trees,  with  sharpened  branches,  were  constructed,  trenches  opened, 
and  batteries  reared. 

There  was  a  narrow  creek  winding  along  in  front  of  the  patriot  line. 
The  banks  of  this  stream  were  fringed  with  tulip-trees ;  and  flowering 
shrubs,  in  full  bloom,  cheered  the  eye  with  beauty  and  filled  the  air  with 
fragrance.  While  the  men  worked,  as  far  as  possible,  under  concealment, 
the  rebels  kept  up  a  constant  fire  upon  them.  Balls  and  shells  shrieked 
through  the  air,  and  shivered  the  branches  of  the  trees,  doing,  however,  so 
little  harm,  that  it  became  a  source  of  amusement  for  those  in  the  rear  to 
go  to  the  front,  to  witness  the  impotent  cannonade.  The  Prince  de  Join- 
ville  speaks  glowingly  of  the  picturesque  scene  .presented,  when,  in  the 
evening  of  a  fine  sunny  day,  the  detachment  of  ten  thousand  laboring  sol* 
diers  returned  from  the  trenches  through  the  blossoming  woods.  They 
marched  gayly  to  the  sound  of  martial  music.  The  silken  banners,  the 
white  tents,  the  bugle  peals,  the  movements  of  the  well-drilled  troops,  the 
heavy  boom  of  distant  guns,  the  prancing  of  steeds,  the  balloon  floating 
in  the  air — all  combined  in  the  creation  of  a  scene  of  sublimity  and  of 
beauty,  from  which  every  thing  revolting  in  war  was  excluded. 

Rapidly  the  siege- works  rose  around  Yorktown.  Immense  rifled  guns, 
throwing  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  pound  shot,  were  brought  up  and 
placed  in  commanding  positions.  Mortars  of  thirteen  and  a  half  inch  calibre 
were  stationed  to  drop  their  shells  within  the  rebel  redoubts,  and  fifteen 
batteries,  with  four  redoubts,  were  prepared  to  rain  down  a  concentric  fire 
upon  the  foe.  While  this  immense  labor  was  being  accomplished,  scarce  a 
gun  was  fired  from  the  patriot  side.  So  admirable  was  the  mechanism  of 
the  immense  cannon,  which  threw  shot  weighing  two  hundred  pounds,  that 
four  men  could  work  t'lem  with  ease ;  and  their  balls  would  strike  the 
mark  with  great  accuracy  at  the  distance  of  three  miles. 

All  were  impatient  to  witness  the  operation  of  one  of  these  mammoth 
guns,  and  one  day,  rather  as  a  matter  of  experiment  and  curiosity,  a  few 
balls  were  hurled  against  the  redoubts  of  the  foe.  The  rebels  replied  with 
a  somewhat  smaller  rifled  piece,  mounted  on  one  of  the  bastions  of  York- 
town.  For  several  hours  this  exciting  artillery  duel  continued.  As  the 
huge  gun  was  discharged,  the  soldiers  sprang  upon  the  parapet  to  watch 
the  effects  of  the  shot.  At  the  flash  of  the  responding  gun,  they  jumped 
down  behind  the  shelter  of  the  rampart.  The  distance  was  so  great,  that 
thoy  had  ample  time,  after  the  flash,  to  reach  their  shelter  before  the  ball 
arrived.  The  shells  generally  passed  over  their  heads,  striking  the  ground 
about /)ne  hundred  and  fifty  feet  beyond,  and  exploding  with  such  force  as 
to  throw  stones  and  earth  fifty  or  sixty  feet  into  the  air. 
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Torktown,  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  capital  of  York  County,  Vii^inia, 
was,  before  the  rebellion,  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  little  village  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  houses,  half  of  them  uninhabited.  The  place,  quite  in- 
significant in  itself,  had  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  siege,  in  1781, 
of  the  British  forces  under  Comwallis,  by  the  united  forces  of  France  and 
America,  under  Washington  and  Eochambeau.  At  every  step  our  soldiers 
were  coming  upon  the  traces  of  this  renowned  conflict,  which  was  the 
finishing  blow  in  securing  the  independence  of  our  country.  The  old 
decayed  hovel  is  still  pointed  out,  in  which  Lafayette  had  his  head-quarters. 
It  was  Franco  who  aided  us  in  those  dark  hours  through  which  we  strug- 
gled to  independence,  and  we  shall  be  indeed  ungrateful  if  we  ever  forget 
it  The  Prince  de  Joinville,  as  he  contemplated  these  scenes,  feelingly 
writes: — 

"  I  could  not  but  ask  myself  if,  by  a  strange  caprice  of  destiny,  these 
same  ramparts  might  not  behold  the  undoing  of  the  work  of  1781 ;  and 
if,  firom  the  slow  siege  of  Yorktown,  both  the  ruin  of  the  great  Republic 
and  the  rupture  of  the  Franco- American  alliance  might  not  be  fated  to 
oome  forth." 

YHiatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  individuals  as  to  our  power  to  take 
Yorktown  by  storm,  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that,  with  our  immense 
resoorces,  we  could  take  it  with  all  ease  if  we  were  willing  to  resort  to  the 
filow  operations  of  siege.  The  rebels,  with  no  casemates  in  which  they 
could  take  shelter,  with  no  defences  but  simple  earthworks,  could  not  make 
any  prolonged  resistance.  Summer,  with  its  malaria  and  its  fevers,  was 
rapidly  approaching,  and  every  day  of  delay  perilled  almost  the  existence 
of  the  army.  The  whole  month  of  April  passed  away  in  this  weary  work. 
Every  movement  was  ordered  upon  the  most  approved  principles  of  mili- 
tary engineering.  This  was  the  specialty  of  General  McClellan,  and  he 
enjoyed  work  which  he  could  perform  so  well.  At  length  every  thing  was 
arranged  for  the  grand  bombardment ;  the  choicest  troops  were  selected 
for  the  most  important  jKwitions ;  the  signals  were  all  ready  to  set  the  trans- 
ports in  motion,  so  Soon  as  Yorktown  should  fall,  to  convey  Franklin's 
division  up  the  York  Kiver  and  cut  oft'  the  rebels  in  their  retreat.  But  alas  1 
the  moment  we  were  ready  to  clutch  the  bird  it  flew ! 

The  rebels,  having  detained  us  before  their  earthworks  for  nearly  a 
montli,  and  knowing  to  an  hour  when  we  intended  to  strike  the  blow, 
which,  they  were  as  fully  aware  as  we,  must  be  decisive,  on  the  night  of  the 
3d  of  May  quietly  evacuated  Yorktown  and  all  their  lines  on  the  Warwick 
Biver.  They  had  learned  how  to  do  this  at  Manassas  and  Corinth.  On 
the  3d  the  rebels  opened  a  tremendous  flre  from  all  their  batteries,  driving 
the  patriots  from  their  signal-posts,  and,  under  cover  of  this  fire,  they  safely 
and  without  molestation  withdrew. 

As  the  day  dawned  on  the  4th  of  May,  our  sharpshooters,  peeping  from 
the  rifle-pits  in  the  advance,  were  surprised  that  none  of  the  enemy  could 
bo  seen  in  or  around  the  distant  ramparts.  Some  of  the  patriots  cautiously 
crept  forward.  All  was  silence  and  solitude.  Emboldened  and  amazed, 
they  advanced  to  the  very  embrasures  of  the  redoubts,  and  there  was  no 
enemy  there.    Through  various  telegraphic  lines  the  intelligence  flashed  to 
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headrquarten,  and  as  speedily  was  conveyed  tlirongli  the  ranks  of  the 
army.  Like  a  phantom  the  rebels  had  disappeared,  and  the  soldiers,  with 
chagrin  inexpressible,  mourned  over  the  loss  of  the  brilliant  victory  they 
liad  so  long  anticipated.^ 

The  rebels,  well  satisfied  with  the  delay  they  had  occasioned,  fell  back 
upon  the  lines  in  their  rear,  which  in  the  mean  time  they  had  been  vigi- 
lantly throwing  up  for  the  defence  of  Kichmond.  Our  army,  having  been 
so  long  encamped  in  a  region  of  poisonous  swamps,  was  suffering  severely 
from  sickness.  The  malaria  which  assailed  the  men  speedily  consigned 
th^ousands  to  the  hospital  The  Northern  soldiers  generally  were  highly 
intelligent  men,  and  they  fully  comprehended  our  unfortunate  position* 
A  sense  of  discouragement  oppressed  the  army. 

Throughout  the  community  at  large  parties  were  formed,  some  warmly 
approving,  others  bitterly  condemning  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  It 
was  observed  that  all  those  who  were  favorably  inclined  towards  slavery, 
who  were  disposed  to  sympathize  with  the  rebels,  who  were  hostile  to  all 
measures  of  emancipation,  and  who  avowed  the  desire  to  reconstruct  the 
Union  by  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  slaveholders,  were  loud  in  their 
commendation  of  these  cautious  measures.  There  were  prominent  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  leading  officers  in  the  army,  who  openly  declared  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  irritate  ^^  our  friends  "  in  the  South,  by  striking  them 
very  heavy  blows.  They  hoped,  by  the  show  of  resistless  strength,  and  by 
the  manifestation  of  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  conciliation — by  gentle  and 
persuasive  violence — to  win  back  our  "  wayward  sisters."  They  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  their  desire  to  secure  the  return  of  the  seceded  States 
upon  the  basis  of  new  concessions  to  the  demands  of  slavery.  Though 
General  McClellan  is  not  known  to  have  committed  himself  to  these  views, 
it  was  generally  understood  that  he  was  the  recognized  representative  of 
this  party.     They  all,  with  one  voice,  proclaimed  him  their  chieftain. 

The  radical  hostility  of  the  rebels  to  the  principles  of  our  free  institu- 
tions was  every  day  more  emphatically  avowed  under  the  exasperations  of 
the  war.  The  following  statement  from  the  Richmond  (Virginia)  Ex- 
aminer, issued  *about  this  time,  forcibly  expresses  the  views  held  by  the 
rebels  respecting  human  rights,  and  avows,  in  language  which  cannot  be 
misunderstood,  the  change  they  wished  to  have  effected  in  the  American 
Constitution,  with  which  alone  they  would  be  satisfied : — 

^^  The  establishment  of  the  Confederacy  is  a  distinct  reaction  against 
the  whole  course  of  the  mistaken  civilization  of  the  age.  And  this  is  the 
true  reason  why  we  have  been  left  without  the  sympathy  of  the  nations, 
until  we  conquered  that  sympathy  with  the  sharp  edge  of  our  sword.  For 
*  Liberty^  Ejuaiityy  Fratsmity^^  we  have  deliberately  substituted  Slavery, 
Subordination^  and  Government  Those  social  and  political  problems 
which  rack  and  torture  modem  society,  we  have  undertaken  to  solve  for 
ourselves,  in  our  own  way,  and  upon  our  own  principles.  That,  *  among 
equals  equality  is  right  ;*  among  those  who  are  naturally  unequal,  equality 

^  In  the  investigmtion  of  this  aflkir  by  the  Congrosaional  Committee,  one  of  the  witnesses  tea* 
tifies  '*  that  General  McClellan  was  verj  madi  chagrined  and  mortified  at  the  eracuation,  aa  he 
had  made  his  preparatkma  to  open  from  hia  batleriaa  on  Monday,  the  5th  of  Maj.^ 
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is  chaos;  that  there  are  slave  racesj  bom  to  serve  /  master  racesj  horn  to 
govern;  fuch  are  the  fundamental  principlea  which  we  inherit  from  the 
ancient  world,  which  we  lifted  up  in  the  fSsu^e'  of  a  perverse  generation  that 
has  forgotten  the  wisdom  of  its  fathers.  Bj  those  principles  we  live,  and 
in  their  defence  we  have  shown  ourselves  willing  to  die.  Eeverentlj,  we 
feel  that  our  Confederacy  is  a  god-sent  missionary  to  the  nations,  with  great 
truths  to  preach.  Thank  God !  the  Confederates  have  some  statesmen,  and 
thinkers  up  to  the  mark  and  level  of  the  situation.  There  are  men  in 
these  Confederate  States  who  have  long  deeply  felt  and  earnestly  striven 
to  express,  though  timidly  and  speculatively,  on  what  foundations  of  fact, 
with  what  comer-stones  of  principle,  our  social  situation  was  one  day  to  be 
built  up  fair  and  bright.  Now  is  the  time.  Let  them  speak  in  no  apolo- 
getic tone."* 

There  were  some  at  the  North  who  assented  ^  to  these  principles,  who 
were  anjdous  that  the  Government  should  be  reconstructed  upon  this  foun- 
dation. There  were  many  good  men  at  the  South  who  execrated  these 
sentiments,  and  implored  the  North  to  stand  firm  in  opposition.  Had  the 
majority  at  the  North  assented  to  these  views  the  Constitution  would  have 
been  peaceably  changed,  and  there  would  of  course  have  been  no  rebellion. 
The  slaveholders,  having  failed  to  accomplish  this  change  at  the  ballot-box, 
appealed  to  the  sword,  and  thus  plunged  us  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
There  were  not  a  few  far-seeing  men  at  the  South  who  warned  the  slave- 
holders against  the  measures  of  desperation  into  whiq^  they  were  about  to 
plunge.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  who  was  subsequently  forced 
into  the  ranks  of  treason,  and  became  Vice-President  of  the  rebel  Confed- 
eracy, uttered  a  loud  cry  of  remonstrance.  Mr.  Stephens  was  generally 
esteemed  throughout  the  country  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  consci- 
entious of  the  Southern  statesmen.  In  a  speech  to  the  Georgia  Convention, 
in  January,  1361,  he  said,  in  earnest  warning  against  secession : 

"  This  step,  once  taken,  can  never  be  recalled  ;  and  all  the  baleful  and 
withering  consequences  that  must  follow  will  rest  on  the  Convention  for  all 
coming  time.  When  we  and  our  posterity  shall  see  our  lovely  South  deso- 
lated by  the  demon  of  war,  which  this  act  of  yours  will  inevitably  invite 
and  call  forth ;  when  our  green  fields  of  waving  harvest  shall  be  trodden 
down  by  the  murderous  soldiery,  the  fiery  car  of  war  sweeping  over  our 
land;  our  temples  of  justice  laid  in  ashes,  all  the  horrors  and  desolation  of 
war  upon  us,  who  but  this  Convention  will  be  held  responsible  for  it? 
And  who  but  he  who  has  given  his  vote  for  this  unwise  and  ill-timed 
measure,  as  I  honestly  think  and  believe,  shall  be  held  to  a  strict  account 

♦  The  rebels,  aesmniog  the  title  of  the  "  Confederate  Stfttes  of  America,"  had  envoys  at  all  the 
leading  oourts  of  Europe,  imploring  recognition.  These  envoys  invaribly  avowed  their  hatred  of 
democracj,  and  their  desire  to  establish  a  government  for  the  privileged  cUsses,  in  sympathy  with 
the  European  aristocracies.    The  London  Court  Journal,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  says: — 

**  The  Confederate  envoy  here  states  that  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over,  with  success  to  the  Com 
fMerate  cause,  a  nobility,  consisting  of  Duke,  Marquis,  Earl,  Viscount,  and  Lord,  with  Baronet 
and  Xjnigbt  complete,  is  to  be  formed ;  and  the  g^reat  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
tiiflir  bravery  and  patriotism,  are  to  be  the  recipients  of  the  titles." 

Hiia  is  in  entire  correspondence  with  the  testimony  of  Ifr.  Russell,  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
doo  Times,  wha  lays  that  "*  he  found  everywhere,  in  South  Carolina^  the  openly  avowed  desire 
for  the  egtablishment  of  a  monarchy  and  an  order  of  nobles." 
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for  this  Buicidal  act  by  the  present  generation,  and  probably  cursed  and 
execrated  by  posterity  for  all  coming  time,  for  the  wide  and  desolating 
ruin  that  will  inevitably  follow  this  act  you  now  propose  to  perpetrate  ? 

"  Pause,  I  entreat  you,  and  consider  for  a  moment  what  reason  you  can 
give  that  will  even  satisfy  yourselves  in  calmer  moments;  what  reasons 
you  can  give  to  your  fellow-sufferers  in  the  calamity  that  it  will  bring  upon 
us  ?  What  reasons  can  you  give  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  justify  it  ? 
They  will  be  the  calm  and  deliberate  judges  in  the  case.  And  to  what 
cause  of  one  overt  act  can  you  point  upon  which  to  rest  the  plea  of  justi- 
fication ?  What  right  has  the  North  assailed  ?  What  interest  of  the  South 
has  been  invaded?  What  justice  has  been  denied?  And  what  claim 
founded  in  justice  and  right  has  been  withheld  ?  Can  either  of  you  to-day 
name  one  governmental  act  of  wrong  deliberately  and  purposely  done  by 
the  Government  at  Wksliington  of  which  the  South  has  a  right  to  com- 
plain ?    I  challenge  the  answer. 

"  Now,  for  you  to  attempt  to  overthrow  such  a  Government  as  this, 
under  which  we  have  lived  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century,  in 
which  we  have  gained  our  wealth,  our  standing  as  a  nation,  our  domestic 
safety,  while  the  elements  of  peril  are  around  us,  with  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity accompanied  by  unbounded  prosperity  and  rights  unassailed,  is  the 
height  of  madness,  folly,  and  wickedness,  to  which  I  can  neither  lend  my 
sanction  nor  my  vote." 

And  now  let  us  letum  from  this  digression  to  the  battle-field,  where 
these  questions  were  to  be  settled  by  the  abritrament  of  the  sword. 

The  foe  had  escaped  by  stealth  from  Yorktown.  It  was  known  that  he 
could  not  have  retreated  far.  As  the  Union  forces  greatly  outnumbered 
the  rebels,  and  were  better  armed,  they  might,  perhaps,  by  a  precipitate  pur- 
suit, throw  themselves  upon  the  rear-guard  of  the  rebels  and  destroy  it 
In  accordance  with  this  plan.  General  Stoneman,  with  some  cavalry 
and  light-horse  artillery,  was  pushed  rapidly  forward.  Some  rebel  de- 
serters, who  had  escaped  by  loitering  behind  their  retreating  comrades, 
came  into  the  Union  camp  under  a  fiag  of  truce,  and  increased  not  a  little 
the  chagrin  of  the  army  by  the  announcement  that  the  rebels,  who  on  our 
arrival  were  spread  out  along  the  lines  of  Yorktown,  did  not  exceed  eight 
thousand  men.  They  could  not  have  resisted  for  one  hour  an  immediate 
assault.  The  march  might  have  been  triumphant,  and  almost  unresisted, 
into  Richmond  1 

The  deserted  ramparts  of  the  foe  were  soon  swarming  with  patriot 
troops,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  unfurled  over  the  bastions,  amidst 
resounding  cheers.  The  fortifications  were  found  to  be  indeed  formidable, 
the  rebels  having  been  at  work  upon  them  for  more  than  a  year,  and  hav- 
ing plied  all  their  energies  in  strengthening  them  during  the  month  in 
wldch  they  held  us  at  bay.  A  Northern  gentleman,  who  had  been  im- 
pressed into  the  rebel  ranks,  stated  that  many  thousand  slaves  had  been 
forced  into  the  service  and  constantly  employed  upon  these  intrencliments. 
At  that  time  the  prejudices  of  the  Northern  troops  were  so  strong,  that  the 
services  of  a  colored  man  could  hardly  be  tolerated^  even  in  the  most  me- 
dial labors  of  the  camp. 
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Some  were  dispoeed  to  regard  the  feat  of  compelling  the  enemj  to 
abandon  bo  strong  a  position  without  a  battle,  as  a  signal  victory.  An 
intelligent  observer,  examining  the  works,  said,  "  They  might  have  been 
taken  by  storm,  with  terrible  loss ;  could  have  been  taken  by  turning  their 
lighten  the  Warwick,  after  a  severe  battle ;  but  have  been  taken  without 
a  loss  of  any  kind."  Others  mourned  bitterly  that  the  rebels  had  escaped 
miharmed,  vrithout  the  loss  of  a  man,  carrying  with  them  all  their  munitions 
of  war,  and  nearly  all  their  guns.  They  complained  that  the  delay  caused  by 
the  cautious  and  bloodless  siege  would  render  subsequent  battles  more 
nmnerouB,  severe,  and  deadly.  Thus  the  loss  of  life,  it  was  argued,  would 
eventually  be  much  greater  than  had  the  army,  advancing  with  a  rush, 
taken  the  works  and  all  within  them  by  storm. 

Ifany  tents  were  left  standing  in  the  interior  of  the  fort,  and  not  a  few 
articles  were  abandoned  by  the  rebels  in  their  precipitate  flight.  They 
had  kept  themselves  well  informed  of  our  movements,  and  were  aware  of 
the  very  hour  when  we  intended  to  open  fire.  General  McClellan  had 
blt>ught  into  position  guns  and  mortars  suflicient  to  throw  sixty  shells  a 
minute  into  their  works.  Yorktown  was. found  utterly  deserted,  present- 
ing a  pitiable  aspect.,  A  ftw  "contrabands"  only,  who  had  nothing  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  fear,  remained  in  the  streets.  They  could  not  repress 
the  glee  with  which  they  saw  their  masters  fleeing,  and  the  Yankees 
approaching.  To  their  eyes  the  Star-spangled  banner  was  the  emblem  of 
Northern  fireedom,  and  they  hailed  it  as  God's  cloud  by  day,  and  His  pillar 
of  fire  by  night.  Seventy-two  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  which  could  not  be 
moved,  the  rebels  left  spiked.  A  small  quantity  of  ammunition  was  found 
in  the  magazines,  but  no  commissary  stores.  The  gigantic  siege-works,  to 
which  the  National  forces  had  devoted  the  labors  of  a  month,  were  hence- 
forth useless. 

The  rebels,  with  a  cowardly  and  treacherous  spirit  which  the  patriots 
never  could  stoop  to  imitate,  buried  a  large  number  of  torpedoes  or  man- 
traps slightly  beneath  the  ground  and  under  floors,  where  the  pressure  of  a 
foot  upon  a  percussion-cap  would  cause  an  explosion.  Several  of  our  troops 
were  killed,  and  quite  a  large  number  wounded,  by  these  truly  infernal 
machines.  As  our  whole  army,  at  eight  o'clock  Sabbath  moniing,  were  on 
the  march,  sweeping  like  ocean  tides  through  the  deserted  camps  and  amidst 
the  smouldering  ruins,  there  was  the  occasional  explosion  of  a  magazine,  as 
the  fire  of  the  slow  match  which  the  rebels  had  kindled  reached  the  powder. 
Still  more  firequently  there  was  the  bursting  of  torpedoes  beneath  the 
soldiers'  feet.  Then  a  few  men  would  be  laid  out  by  the  roadside  to  be 
buried;  or,  groaning  and  writhing,  with  fractured  bones  and  mangled  limbs, 
would  be  conveyed  in  an  ambulance  to  the  surgeon's  quarters  in  the  rear. 
The  rebels  selected  particularly  every  mossy  and  shady  knoll,  where  the 
weary  soldiers  would  be  likely  to  throw  themselves  down  for  rest.  Here 
they  would  plant  the  assassin's  torpedo,  with  the  capped  nipple  buried  in 
the  grass,  and  so  arranged  as  to  explode  at  the  slightest  touch. 

In  one  case  a  soldier,  resting  upon  the  sod  of  a  green  hillock,  saw  a 
pocket-knife  lying  upon  the  ground.  He  picked  it  up,  and  found  a  small 
cord  attached  to  it.     Thoughtlessly  giving  a  slight  jerk  to  break  the  cord, 
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he  sprang  the  concealed  mine.  An  explosion  followed  which  blew^  him  to 
fragments.* 

Ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Yorktown,,  on  the  main  road  to  Eichmond, 
there  was  the  small  city  of  Williamsburg,  containing  about  two  thousand 
inhabitants.  Brigadier-General  Stoneman,  with  all  the  cavalry  and  four 
batteries  of  horse-artillery,  pressed  along  this  road  in  vigorous  pursuit 
of  the  retreating  army.  The  infantry  followed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  by 
this  and  another  road  which  ran  nearly  parallel  to  it.  The  skilful  engi- 
neers, in  but  three  hours'  time,  threw  a  bridge  across  the  Warwick  River, 
at  Lee's  Mills.  The  roads  were  narrow,  and  passed  over  much  swampy 
ground,  where  the  wheels  of  the  ponderous  artillery  often  sank  to  the  hubs. 
The  progress  was  consequently  slow. 

Still,  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  through  which  our  troops 
marched  was  extremely  beautiful.  It  was  a  genial  day  of  the  most  lovely 
month  of  the  year.  The  luxuriant  groves  were  bursting  into  full  leaf.  The 
air  seemed  filled  with  the  bloom  and  the  fragrance  of  flowering  shrubs,  and 
with  the  songs  of  birds.  General  Smith  advanced  by  Lee's  Mills.  Tlfe 
two  roads  met  near  Williamsburg,  Near  the  junction  of  these  roads,  where 
the  narrowing  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  expansion  o^  swamps  upon  both 
sides,  leave  but  a  small  isthmus  of  solid  ground  through  which  the  troops 
could  pass,  the  rebels  had  thrown  up  a  new  line  of  intrenchments.  Directly 
opposite  the  neck  of  the  isthmus,  commanding  the  road,  they  had  erected 
a  bastioned  work,  which  they  called  Fort  Magruder.  The  marshes  on  either 
side  were  also  guarded  by  a  series  of  redoubts  and  rifle-pits,  which  com- 
manded every  spot  through  which  our  troops  could  hope  to  force  their  way. 
This  cordon  of  redoubts  extended  entirely  across  the  peninsula,  from  the 
James  River  to  the  York. 

In  approaching  from  the  east,  these  defences  were  mainly  concealed 
by  a  dense  forest,  until  our  troops  were  within  a  mile  of  them.  Over 
this  space  the  rebels  had  cleared  an  opening  by  felling  the  forest,  which 
enabled  them  to  gain  a  distinct  view  of  any  approaching  foe,  and  presented 
an  unobstructed  range  for  the  sweep  of  grape  and  canister.  This  belt 
of  cleared  land  was  filled  with  rifle-pits.  General  Hooker,  a  man  of 
great  energy,  and  whose  whole  soul  was  enlisted  in  the  war,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Third  Army  Corps,  pressed  on  in  pursuit  of  the  foe  until 
ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  roads  were  frightful,  the  night  was  intensely 
dark,  the  rain  commenced  falling  in  floods,  and  the  soldiers,  wearied  by 
exhausting  labor  in  the  trenches  and  by  the  long  march,  were  compelled 
to  throw  themselves  for  the  night  unsheltered  upon  the  wet  ground.  So 
oppressive  was  their  fatigue,  that  neither  driving  rain  nor  wailing  storm 
disturbed  their  slumbers.  At  early  daylight  they  were  again  in  motion, 
and  at  half-past  five  in  the  morning,  found  themselves  in  face  of  the  works 
of  the  enemy. 

The  fatigue  and  discomfort  of  this  march  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
The  horses,  floundering  through  the  miry  roads,  often  became  so  bogged 
in  the  mud,  interlaced  with  the  roots  of  the  forest-trees,  as  to  render 
extrication  extremly  difficult.    If  any  one  attempted  to  escape  from  the 

*  The  PeniniuU  Campaign,  hj  J.  J.  ICarka,  D.  D.,  p.  150. 
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dongb  of  the  Toads,  and  turned  aside  into  the  woods,  he  found  the  nnder- 
growth  so  dense,  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  make  any  progress. 
"But  if  he  bravely,"  wrote  an  eye-witness,  "breasted  the  sweeping 
branches,  and  tore  his  hands  with  the  briers  and  thorns,  t]^ere  yawned 
before  him  one  of  those  dismal  slonghs  of  uncertain  depth,  where  snakes, 
lizards^  and  small  crocodiles  welcomed  him.  From  the  terrors  of  the 
swamp  the  horseman  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  horrors  of  the 
xoad." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE    MARCH    TO   WEST    POINT. 
From  Mftj  8d  to  Maj  0th,  1862. 

The  Attack  upon  Fobt  Maorudeb.— Kearney  and  Hooker.— The  Renowned  Chabob  ov 
Hancock.— Courage  op  the  Rebeia— Their  Utter  Depbat.— Scenes  apteb  the  Bat- 
tle.—Abbiyal  OP  Gemebal  McClellan.— Fuoht  op  the  Enemt.— Captubb  op  Wiluamb- 

BURQ. 

General  Hooker,  ever  eager  to  strike  prompt  and  heavy  blows,  resolved, 
notwithstanding  the  number  and  strong  position  of  the  foe,  to  lose  no  time 
in  making  the  attack.  He  knew  that  at  the  distance  of  but  a  few  miles, 
thirty  thousand  rebel  troops  were  stationed,  and  that  from  the  whole  rebel 
army  of  the  Potomac  reenforcements  would  be  easily  sent  to  crowd  the 
fort  with  defenders.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  make  an  immediate 
assault.  At  half-past  seven  the  attack  was  commenced.  General  Grover 
led  the  First  Massachusetts  into  the  woods  on  the  left  of  the  road.  The 
Second  New  Hampshire  moved  to  the  right.  Both  of  these  regiments 
were  employed  as  skirmishers,  to  harass  the  gunners  in  Fort  Magruder  and 
the  occupants  of  the  rebel  rifle-pits.  Other  regiments  and  batteries  were 
moved  forward  with  great  skill  and  boldness,  and  such  a  deadly  fibre  was 
opened  upon  Fort  Magruder  that,  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  every 
gun  of  the  rebels  was  silenced.  At  the  same  tinae  there  was  a  fierce  con- 
flict raging  between  bodies  of  infantry  in  the  forest,  extending  far  and 
wide  around.  The  antagonistic  parties  were  so  concealed  from  each  other 
by  dense  underbrush,  that  regiments  drifted  this  way  and  that,  guided 
mainly  by  the  musketry  fire  which  they  heard. 

At  length  it  was  deemed  safe  to  send  a  couple  of  regiments — ^the 
Eleventh  Massachusetts  and  the  Twenty-sixth  Pennsylvania — cautiously 
along  the  road,  which  approached  the  fort  directly  tlurough  the  clearing. 
An  incessant  musketry  fire  was  at  this  time  kept  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
field.  One  Union  regiment  after  another  was  drawn  into  action,  as  the 
rebels  hurried  reenforcements  from  their  rear,  until  the  battle  assumed 
truly  gigantic  proportions,  literally  extending  across  the  whole  peninsula, 
from  the  York  Kiver  to  the  James.  All  day  long  the  conflict  raged,  with 
varying  success.  The  rebels  brought  up  twenty  thousand  men  to  oppose 
Hooker's  division  of  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  thousand.  A  diraial 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  still  swept  the  plain.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
move  the  artillery  over  the  yielding  spongy  soil. 

General  Hooker,  on  the  left,  was  within  a  mile  of  James  River,  and, 
with  characteristic  impetuosity,  launched  his  troops  against  the  well-armed 
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redoubts  which  he  encountered  there;  but  such  overpowering  numbers 
came  forward  to  meet  liim,  that  he  was  compelled  slowly  to  fall  back,  dis- 
puting every  inch  of  ground.  For  hours  he  struggled,  unaided,  against 
these  overwhelming  odds.  Why  he  was  not  reenforced,  when  there  were 
tens  of  thousands  within  sound  of  his  guns,  is  still  a  mystery. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  General  Kearney  *  arrived,  leading  his 
band  of  six  thousand  men  through  the  exhausted  and  bleeding  soldiers  of 
Hooker's  division.  His  impetuous  charge  checked  the  progress  of  'the 
exultant  foe.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival,  Kearney  performed  one  of 
those  feats  of.  daring  wliich  gave  him  such  renown  in  the  army.  The 
rebels  were  in  a  concealed  position,  lying,  as  it  were,  in  ambusli.  In  order 
to  draw  their  fire,  that  he  might  thus  ascertain  where  they  were,  ho  dashed 
out  at  the  head  of  his  staff  into  the  open  field,  and  rode  along  the  entire 
tnmt  of  the  line  where  he  believed  the  foe  to  be  concealed.  Five  thour 
Band  muskets  immediately  opened  their  fire,  and  the  balls  rattled  like  hail 
troimd  him.  Two  of  his  aides  dropped  dead  at  his  side.  The  others  were 
Mattered,  so  that  when  he  reached  the  end  he  was  almost  alone.  Eiding 
up  to  his  troops,  he  said,  "You  now  see,  my  boys,  where  to  fire."  Ani- 
mated by  such  bravery,  his  soldiers  held  the  enemy  in  check  until  General 
Hancock,  by  a  fiank  movement,  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak,  compelled 
their  retreat  within  their  works. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  why  General  Hooker's  division  should  have 
been  bo  long  left  to  wage  an  unequal  conflict  against  three  times  their 
nnmber.  Our  troops  in  the  vicinity  decidedly  outnumbered  those  of  the 
fee,  and  yet,  by  good  generalship  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the 
rebels  massed  a  superior  force  at  the  point  of  attack.  The  most  expe- 
rienced general  in  the  rebel  army.  General  J.  E.  Johnston,!  directed  the 

^Greneral  Philip  Keamej  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  of  Irish  descent.  Though  ho  studied  for 
the  kw,  after  graduating  at  Columbia  College,  a  strong  taste  for  a  military  life  led  him  to  seek  the 
tdventures  of  the  camp.  In  1837  he  Joined  the  army,  as  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  First 
DngooQS.  He  first  served,  gallantly  fighting  the  Indians,  on  the  frontier.  He  attained  so  much 
iUMoction  as  a  cavalry  officer,  that,  about  the  year  1839,  he  was  sent  by  the  GK>vemment  to 
France,  to  study  and  report  upon  French  cavalry  tactics.  He  entered  the  Polytechnic  school, 
tien  joined  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  and  fought  through  tlie  Algerine  war.  His  gallantry  was 
regarded  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Returning  home,  he  entered  the  Mexican  war, 
lis  tqtiadron  composing  the  body-guard  of  General  Scott.  He  was  then  Captain,  but  was  brevet- 
ted  Major  for  gallant  conduct  in  several  conflicts,  particularly  in  that  at  the  San  Antonio  gate  of 
Mexico,  where  he  lost  an  arm.  After  tlie  war,  being  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  largo  fortune,  he 
weot  to  Europe,  studied  with  a  critical  eye  the  operations  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  subsequently 
Mtend  the  French  army,  and  again  acquired  great  renown,  by  his  skill  and  bravery  at  Magenta 
■od  Solferino.  The  attack  of  the  rebels  upon  Sumter  rooalled  him  to  his  native  land.  Receiving 
scoonussion  of  Brigadier-Greneral,  during  the  remainder  of  his  heroic  career  he  was  ever  found 
viiere  danger  was  most  imminent    A  more  fearless  man  probably  never  lived. 

t  General  Joseph  Eccleston  Johnston,  bom  in  Virginia  about  the  year  1804,  was  educated  at 
tlte  expense  of  that  Government,  whose  flag  lie  was  now  striving  to  trail  dishonored  in  the  dust 
Graduating  at  West  Point  in  1829,  he  entered  the  Fourth  Artillery,  but  afterwards  retired  from 
■vrioe.  Again  entering  the  army  at  the  opening  of  the  Florida  war,  he  served  duKng  that  con- 
twt  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  During  the  Mexican  war  he  also  fought  under  the  Stars  and 
fitnpes.  He  took  part  in  all  the  battles  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico.  In  these  conflicts  ho 
proved  himself  to  be  a  bravo  man  and  a  sagacious  officer.  He  was  twice  wounded  and  twice  bre- 
vetted.  In  1860,  his  confiding  coimtry  promoted  him  to  the  position  of  Quartermaster-General  of 
the  United  Sutes  army,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General    At  the  breaking  out  of  the  slave- 
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rebel  troops  in  person,  aided  by  Generals  Longstreet,  Pryor,  Gk>hl8ony  and 
Picket.     General  Hooker,  in  his  official  report,  says : — 

"  History  will  not  be  believed,  when  it  is  told  that  the  noble  officers 
and  men  of  my  division  were  permitted  to  carry  on  this  unequal  struggle 
from  morning  until  night  unaided,  in  the  presence  of  more  than  thirty 
thousand  of  their  comrades  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
true.  If  we  failed  to  capture  the  rebel  army  on  the  plains  of  Williams- 
buiw^  it  surely  will  not  be  ascribed  to  want  of  courage  and  conduct  in  my 
command." 

The  close  of  this  eventful  day  presented  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
scenes  in  the  tragedy  of  war.  The  battle  had  been  waged  unintermittedly 
along  the  whole  line,  from  morning  till  evening.  Notwithstanding  the 
utmost  heroism  of  the  Union  troops,  they  were  assailed  by  such  8uperi<»r 
numbers  that  they  had  hardly  held  their  own.  General  Smith's  division 
occupied  the  right  of  the  National  line  of  battle,  near  York  River.  From 
this  position  General  Hancock's  brigade  was  sent,  with  Wheeler's  New 
York  Battery,  by  a  circuitous  route,  much  of  the  way  cutting  their  road 
through  the  woods,  to  attack  Fort  Magruder  from  the  north.  On  their 
march  they  encountered  several  intrenchments,  from  which  the  rebels 
were  impetuously  driven.* 

At  length  General  Hancock  came  to  an  open  plain,  about  two  miles 
long,  from  north  to  south,  and  a  mile  wide.  At  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  plain  there  was  a  redoubt  which  General  Hancock  seized,  precipi- 
tately expelling  the  enemy  from  it.  At  the  southern  extremity  rose  the 
strong  bastions  of  Fort  Magruder.  Its  crest,  with  substantial  parapets, 
ditches,  and  magazines,  extended  half  a  mile.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this 
plain  was  fringed  with  the  forest.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  northern 
entrance,  through  the  woods,  there  was  a  farm-house,  with  a  few  out-build* 
ings.     A  rail  fence  ran  from  this  house  to  the  forest  on  the  right. 

The  redoubt  which  General  Hancock  had  taken  was  near  the  farm- 
house. Here  he  posted  his  men,  and  sent  back  urgent  but  unavailing  ap- 
peals for  reenforcements,  stating  that  if  properly  supported,  Jio  could,  from 
the  position  ho  then  occupied,  carry  Fort  Magruder  without  difficulty.  He 
waited  impatiently  for  the  reiinforcements,  which  did  not  come.  It  was 
now  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  a  moment's  lull  in  the  tem- 
pest of  the  battle,  ominous  of  the  increased  fury  with  which  the  fight 
would  be  renewed.  Wheeler's  splendid  battery  was  in  position  just  east 
of  the  farm-house.     A  little  in  his  rear,  and  on  the  east,  the  Sixth  Maine 

holdor^'  rebellion,  General  Johnston  abandoned  the  flag  lie  had  bo  long  and  so  honorably  served, 
and  joiued  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  banded  for  the  overthrow  of  the  American  Union.  No 
junoont  of  courage  or  of  skdl  can  atone  for  such  a  crime. 

*  General  Winfleld  Scott  Hancock  waa  born  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1823.  Ho  entered  the  Mill- 
•iai7  School  at  West  Point  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  graduated  in  1844.  The  rebel 
General  Buckncr,  of  unenviable  notoriety,  waa  one  of  his  class-mates.  Entering  the  Fourth 
ilJnited  States  Infantry,  he  acquired  distinction  in  several  battles  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  was 
•brevetted  First  Lieutenant  in  August,  1847.  He  gradually  rose  in  rank,  during  years  of  peace, 
until  he  attained  the  rank  of  Captain,  in  1855.  The  rebellion  found  hun  true  to  the  flag  which 
Jie  had  ever  honored,  and  with  glowing  patriotism  be  drew  his  sword  In  its  defence.  He  entered 
tlie  Array  of  the  Potomac  as  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers.  His  brilliant  exploit  at  Williama- 
burj  ^.ivahim  apQiition  among  the  most  heroic  men  of  the  war. 
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B^ment  was  stationed,  upon  the  open  plain,  with  a  band  of  skirmishets 
thrown  out  a  few  hundred  feet  in  advance,  also  in  the  open  field.  West 
of  the  farm-house,  the  Fifth  Wisconsin  and  the  Forty-Third  New  York 
Begiments  were  aUo  in  position,  with  skirmishers  thrown  out  towards  the 
woods  west  of  them.  A  road  passing  by  the  farm-house  ran  through  the 
centre  of  the  plain. 

All  these  movements  were  made  in  plain  view  of  the  rebels,  massed 
behind  the  ramparts  and  in  front  of  Fort  Magruder.  The  patriot  battery, 
of  beautiful  brass  field  pieces,  directly  before  them,  and  slightly  guarded, 
presented  a  glittering  prize  greatly  to  be  coveted.  The  rebels  accordingly 
collected  in  the  rear  of  the  fort  a  body  of  three  thousand  men,  who  were 
concealed  from  the  Union  lines  by  the  earthworks  and  the  forest.  The 
duty  assigned  them  was  to  take  the  battery.  All  things  being  arranged 
for  an  impetuous  charge,  they  rapidly  defiled  from  their  covert.  First 
there  emerged  from  the  woods  a  battalion  of  rebel  cavalry ;  these  were 
fi)Uowed  by  three  regiments  of  infantry  supporting  it.  With  magic  pre- 
daion  they  were  formed  in  battle  array,  and  immediately  the  whole  line, 
with  rapid  tread,  advanced  upon  the  guns.  Captain  Wheeler  had  every 
min  in  his  place,  and  instantly  opened  upon  the  foe  a  deadly  fire  from  his 
well-manned  battery.  At  the  same  moment  the  skirmishers  commenced  a 
carefully  aimed  and  rapid  fire  of  musketry.  The  rebels,  evincing  courage 
which  extorted  admiration  from  the  lips  of  the  patriots,  regardless  of  the 
storm  of  balls  which  was  tliinning  their  ranks,  pressed  forward  very  rap- 
idly, iu  three  parallel  lines,  but  a  few  yards  apart.  On  they  came,  resist- 
lesaly,  sublimely,  like  the  ocean  surges,  and  still  leaving  behind. them,  at 
every  step,  the  mutilated,  the  dying,  and  the  dead.  The  Union  skirmish- 
ers, keeping  up  a  scattering  fire,  slowly  retired  to  their  main  lines  in  the 
rear  of  the  battery. 

Three  thousand  men,  filling  the  air  with  war-cries  which  rose  above 
the  roar  of  battle,  were  now  within  a  few  yards  of  the  battery,  and  its 
capture  seemed  inevitable.  The  field-pieces  were,  by  this  time,  almost 
hidden  from  view,  in  the  clouds  of  smoke  which  enveloped  tliem.  For  a 
moment,  while  wrapped  in  this  volcanic  shroud,  their  fire  ceased.  Then 
the  guns  were  all  seen  emerging,  in  the  rear,  from  the  smoke-cloud,  and, 
with  the  horses  on  the  full  run,  were  dragged  a  few  hundred  yards  to  an- 
other position,  where  their  infantry  lines  were  ready  to  receive  them  under 
their  protection.  Again  the  heated  pieces  were  unlimbered,  and,  at  short- 
est range,  belched  forth  anew  their  murderous  fire.  The  rebels  now,  rush- 
ing on  at  the  double-quick,  were  within  three  hundred  feet  of  the  battery. 
The  Forty-Third  New  York  and  the  Fifth  Wisconsin  drew  up  close  upon 
the  right,  near  the  pieces.  The  muzzles  of  their  muskets  fell  ip  a  level. 
The  bosoms  of  the  rebels  were  almost  near  enough  to  be  scorched  by  the 
powder  of  the  discharge.  There  was  a  blaze  of  fire,  a  rattling  peal,  a  storm 
of  bullets,  and  the  advancing  line  reeled  and  staggered  before  the  leaden 
tempest,  which  apparently  laid  one-half  their  number  in  the  dust.  The 
moment  the  rattle  of  musketry  had  ceased,  and  ere  the  smoke  had  cleared 
a^y,  .General  Hancodc  waved  his  hat  and  shouted,  in  the  courtly  language 
of  diivalric  days^ 
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"  Now,  gentlemen,  tlie  bayonet !" 

The  gleaming  blades  were  brought  to  a  level.  With  a  boraid  and  a 
shout,  such  as  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour  alone  could  have  inspired,  the 
whole  line  sprang  forward,  with  its  terrible  array  of  keen  and  bristling 
steel.  Mortal  valor  could  not  be  expected  to  stand  such  a  tjharge.  The 
rebels,  brave  as  they  had  proved  themselves  to  be,  broke  and  fled  in  a 
thorough  panic,  leaving  behind  them  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  prisoners.  The  courage  the  rebels  had  dis- 
played so  excited  the  admiration  of  the  patriots,  and  the  intelligent  North- 
em  troops  were  so  well  satisfied  that  the  unintelligent  rank  and  file  of  the 
Southern  army  were  duped  by  their  traitorous  leaders,  that  these  prisoners 
were  treated  with  almost  the  affection  of  brothers. 

Thus  closed  this  bloody  day.  Through  all  its  dreary  hours  the  Union 
army  had  fought  nearly  upon  the  same  spot,  making  no  advance.  The  in- 
trenchments  of  the  foe  still  frowned  before  theuL  This  brilliant  charge  by 
General  Hancock,  driving  back  the  rebels  into  Fort  Magruder,  was  merely 
one  of  the  incidents  of  the  battle  on  our  right  wing.  No  one  felt  disposed 
to  claim  a  victory,  though  a  practised,  military  eye  could  see  that,  from  the 
position  the  army  occupied  that  evening,  we  had  an  ample  force  at  hand 
to  carry  the  fort,  in  the  morning,  by  stonn. 

The  roar  of  the  battle  had  abated.  The  air  was  suffocating  with  the 
volumes  of  sulphurous  smoke  which  had  settled  down  upon  the  field.  The 
sun  was  sinking  behind  the  clouds,  which  still  wept,  and  the  gloom  of  a 
dark  and  rainy  night  was  setting  in,  when  the  clattering  of  hoofs  was  heard 
in  the  rear,  which  rose  above  the  subdued  murmurs  of  the  dying  battle. 
All  eyes  were  turned  in  that  direction,  when  suddenly  there  emerged 
from  the  rain  and  mist  General  McClellan,  accompanied  by  his  mag- 
nificent staff.  The  General,  a  man  of  irreproachable  morals  and  of  the 
kindliest  sympathies,  was  exceedingly  beloved  by  his  troops.  All  the 
day  long  he  had  been  impatiently  expected.  As  the  brilliant  cavalcade 
swept  by,  regiment  after  regiment  greeted  the  young  chieftain  with  cheers, 
which  proved  how  thorouglily  he  was  enthroned  in  their  confidence  and 
affection.  His  garments  were  penetrated  through  and  through  with  the 
rain  and  spattered  with  mud.  He  rode  rapidly  to  the  head  quarters  of 
General  Keyes,  and,  without  dismounting,  held  a  brief  consultation  with 
him,  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  course  which  had  been  pursued; 
and,  after,  a  hurried  ride  over  a  portion  of  the  field,  for  night  was  already 
upon  him,  sought  shelter  from  the  storm  in  a  room  reserved  for  him  at 
head-quarters.* 

The  night  succeeding  this  terrible  battle  was  one  of  indescribable 
gloom  and  woe.  A  pitiless  storm  was  raging.  Many  of  our  yoxmg 
soldiers  were  from  the  most  comfortable  and  even  luxurious  homes  of  the 

*  "  The  battle  of  WiUiamsburf:  appears  to  hare  been  fought  under  many  and  serious  disad- 
▼antagcs.  Nothing  was  known  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  or  the  defensive  works  of  the 
enemy,  until  our  troops  arrived  before  them.  There  was  no  controlling  mind  in  charge  bf  the 
movements;  there  was  uncertainty  in  regard  to  who  was  in  command;  each  Oeneral  fought  at 
he  considered  best ;  and  by  the  time  the  General  Commanding  appeared  on  the  field,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  fighting  was  over." — Beport  of  Oongremonai  OommiUee  •»  the  CpenUiffu  qfUm 
Army  of  the  Pi^tomac  ,  »    *      * 
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Koiih.  After  many  hours  of  inarching  and  of  battle,  having  run  several 
miles  at  the  double-quick  to  reach  the  field,  they  stood,  many  of  them, 
knee-deep  in  water,  without  food  and  without  fire,  all  night  under  arms. 
Towards  morqiug  the  clouds  broke  and  disappeared.  A  warm  and  sunny 
day  dawned  ujwn  the  drenched,  bleeding,  exhausted,  half-starved  troops. 
Nature  smiled  with  rare  beauty.  The  atmosphere  was  invigorating,  with 
all  the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  the  most  lovely  of  spring  mornings. 
Bird  songs  filled  the  air ;  flowers,  in  great  profusion,  bloomed  around,  in 
painful  contrast  with  the  ruin,  death,  and  woe  which  strewed  the  battle- 
field. 

No  one  who  was  present  on  the  plains  of  Williamsburg  that  morning, 
will  ever  forget  the  spectacle  which  was  presented.  Along  the  road,  and 
over  the  wide  field  of  battle,  hundreds  of  the  dead  were  scattered, 
mangled,  dismembered,  trampled  in  the  mire.  There  were  still  large 
numbers  of  the  wounded  scattered  over  the  field,  and  fainting  and  dying 
in  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  With  piteous  moans  and  with  beckonings  of 
the  liand  they  implored  relief.  Hundreds  of  dead  and  dying  horses, 
broken  gun-carriages,  abandoned  guns,  and  all  the  indescribable  wreck, 
and  ruin  of  such  a  battle,  added  to  the  awfulness  of  the  scene.  "  Lying 
in  the  road,  with  upturned  face,  as  if  gazing  into  the  heavens,  was  a  dead 
soldier,  the  lower  half  of  his  body  buried  in  mud. ,  The  storm  of  the 
night  Iiad  washed  his  face.  It  was  strikingly  beautiful,  like  that  of  a 
lovely  woman.  A  smile  as  of  the  sweetest  peace  lingered  on  the  face  of 
death.  That  cahn,  angel-like  expression,  in  such  a  scene,  struck  every 
passing  soldier  with  wonder.  Hundreds  stopped  and  looked ;  many  said 
he  died  dreaming  of  his  mother ;  that  his  last  moments  were  cheered  by  . 
the  presence  of  angels."* 

The  morning  light  revealed  that  again  the  enemy  had  fled.  Beaten  in 
the  battle  by  inferior  numbers,  and  fearful  of' a  renewal  of  the  strife,  which 
might  prove  still  more  disastrous  in  the  morning,  taking  advantage  of  the 
darkness  and  the  storm,  the  rebels  again  evacuated  their  works.  Many 
rebel  prisoners  had  been  taken,  bu » they  were  nearly  all  from  that  class 
termed  "poor  whites,"  whom  slavey  has  degraded  even  below  the  con- 
dition of  the  negro.  No  information  of  any  value  could  be  obtained  from 
them.  Contrabands,  by  scores,  came  into  the  camp.  Many  ofthem  were  keen 
and  sagacious  observers.  Through  them  alone  could  our  generals  obtain 
any  knowledge  of  the  country  in  the  rear  of  the  rebel  lines.  These  men 
were  all  patriots.  General  Keyes  remarked,  and  so  had  General  O.  M. 
Mitchell,  as  his  experience  in  his  Southern  campaign,  "  that  he  had  never 
been  deceived  by  the  contrabands.  The  information  they  gave  was  some- 
times inaccurate,  but  never  intentionally  so." 

General  Hooker  immediately  took  possession  of  the  abandoned  forts. 
The  main  body  of  the  National  troops,  with  flying  banners,  marched  tri- 
umphantly into  Williamsburg.  General  Hancock,  with  his  brigade,  was 
poEJied  energetically  forward  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  retreating  foe.  At 
nina'o'clock  in  the  morning.  General  McClellan  rode  from  his  head-quarters, 
with  his  staff,  to  visit  the  .battle-field  of  the  preceding  day.     Detachments 

*  The  Penmnda  Carrtpaign  in  Virginia^  by  Jamet  J.  Marka^  D,  i>.,  p.  159. 
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of  soldiers  were  then  busy  in  the  melancholy  task  of  bnrying  the  dead. 
Large  pits  were  dug  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  into  which  the  mangled 
bodies  and  scattered  limbs  were  thrown.  The  spectacle  of  these  mutilated 
corpses  of  husbands,  fathers,  sons,  and  brother^,  already  swollen  and 
blackened  by  approaching  corruption,  was  appalling  even  to  the  eyes  of 
those  familiar  with  such  scenes. 

The  rebels,  in  their  flight,  had  left  but  little  behind.  The  barracks 
which  their  troops  had  occupied  during  the  winter  were  comfortable  huts, 
reared  of  boards  and  logs,  far  more  commodious  than  the  canvas  tents  in 
which  so  many  of  our  troops  upon  tlie  Potomac  had  suffered  and  died. 
It  was  remarked  that  our  Northern  soldiers  treated  the  wounded  rebels 
with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  spoke  of  them  almost  universally  more 
in  pity  than  in  anger. 

The  town  of  Williamsburg  was  about  a  mile  beyond  the  main  range 
of  forts,  the  space  between  consisting  of  an  open  plain.  There  were  a  few 
wretched  cabins  scattered  over  this  field,  into  which  large  numbers  of  the 
wounded  had  crawled,  and  their  groans,  distinctly  audible,  blended  pain- 
fully with  the  song  of  the  robin  and  the  wren.  At  eleven  o'clock  General 
McClellan,  with  his  brilliant  staff,  his  cavalry  escort,  and  accompanied  by 
General  Heintzelman  and  his  body-guard,  in  imposing  military  array,  witi 
pealing  bugles  and  waving  banners,  entered  the  streets  of  Williamsburg. 
The  inhabitants  had  all  fled.  White  flags  were  upon  most  of  the  houses, 
and  the  dwellings  were  nearly  all  filled  with  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the 
dead  of  the  rebels.  The  unpaved  streets,  flooded  by  the  rain  and  cut  up  by 
the  artillery  wheels  which  had  passed  over  them,  presented  the  aspect  of  a 
vast  quagmire,  through  wliich  the  horses  floundered,  sinking,  at  times,  to 
the  saddle  girths.  A  few  negroes,  who  had  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigi- 
lance of  their  masters,  smiling  with  satisfaction,  welcomed  the  Union  troopi 
with  every  demonstration  of  confidence  and  joy. 

One  young  man,  who  had  more  of  white  than  African  blood  in  his  veins, 
said  that  when  the  rebels  began  to  retreat,  he  for  a  long  time  waved  from 
his  cabin  window  a  white  flag,  hoping  thus  to  induce  the  Union  troops  to 
hurry  on.  Some  one  said  to  him,  "  We  often  hear,  at  the  North,  that 
many  of  you  prefer  bondage  to  freedom."  His  emphatic  reply  was,  "No 
one  likes  to  be  a  slave."  He  asked  many  questions  about  the  North — ^how 
to  get  there ;  and  then,  apprehensive  that  the  rebels  might  again  return, 
this  chattel  made  a  bee-line  for  that  free  land  where  he  would  bo  trans- 
formed into  a  man.  The  enemy's  forces  which  retired  from  Williamsburg 
were,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  between  tliirty  and  forty  thousand. 
The  long  delay  at  Yorktown  had  enabled  the  rebels  to  accumulate  tliis 
army.  Our  own  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  tirissing.  General  Hooker 
estimated  at  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-five.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
certainly  not  less,  and  probably  considerably  more. 

The  routed  foe  were  retreating  precipitately,  and  in  no  little  confusion. 
There -was  no  mountain  barrier  or  broad  stream  where  they  could  make  a 
stand.  The  National  forces  outnumbered  them  three  to  one.  The  National 
gunboats  and  transports  had  the  entire  command  of  York  Biver^  andoould 
thus  follow  along  by  the  side  of  the  army,  at  a  ''■^  nuLe 
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with  any  qnantity  of  supplies.  Why,  under  these  circumstances,  were  not 
the  rebels  vigorously  pursued  ?  Several  of  the  National  Generals  testified 
before  the  Congressional  Committee,  that  had  the  enemy  been  properly 
followed  up  after  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  Eichmond  could  easily 
have  been  taken — one  of  them  says,  "  without  firing  a  gun."*  General 
McCIellan  assigned  as  the  reason  for  not  pursuing  the  foe,  tliat  the  roads 
were  impracticable.  One  would  think  that  where  rebels  could  lead, 
patHots  could  follow,  especially  since  the  patriot  army  had  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  York  River,  for  its  heavy  transportation. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  broad  main  street  of  Williamsburg  there  was 
a  square,  surrounded  by  the  buildings  of  William  and  Mary's  College,  a 
venerable  institution  founded  in  1693.  The  rooms  were  filled  with  wounded 
rebels,  and  they  were  lying  in  groups  beneath  the  portico,  the  steps  being 
crimsoned  with  their  blood.  General  McCIellan  visited  these  stricken  foes 
with  a  brother's  sympathy.  He  had  a  kind  word  for  all.  A  flag  of  truce 
was,  by  his  orders,  immediately  sent  to  the  rear-guard  of  the  rebels,  request- 
*  ing  them  to  send  surgeons  to  take  care  of  their  wounded.  This  humanity 
was  in  accordance  with  the  kindly  nature  of  General  MeClellan.  A  very 
efficient  guard  was  immediately  established  to  protect  all  private  property, 
and  to  preserve  exact  discipline.  It  is  gratifying  to  read  the  following 
testimony  upon  this  subject,  from  the  Prince  de  Joinville : 

"  This  precaution  was  superfluous ;  for  if  the  obedience  of  the  Federal 
soldiers  to  their  oflScers  is  not  what  it  should  be,  for  the  good  of  the  service, 
wo  venture  to  believe  that  no  army  has  shown  more  respect  for  non-combat- 
ants and  private  property.  During  the  whole  time  of  my  presence  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  only  instance  of  disorder  which  came  to  my 
knowledge,  was  the  pillage  of  a  loft  filled  witli  the  finest  Virginia  tobacco, 
which  was  discovered  in  an  abandoned  bam." 

It  was  thought  by  many  that  General  McCIellan,  in  his  earnest  desire 
to  prohibit  that  pillaging  which  is  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  any  army,  car- 
ried to  an  unwarrantable  and  impolitic  degree  this  protection  of  the  prop- 
erty of  traitors  and  rebels,  and  this  respect  for  the  constitutional  right*  of 
those  \vho  were  trampling  the  Constitution  in  the  dust  It  is  said  that  even 
our  wounded  soldiers  were  left  exposed  upon  the  ground,  or  in  rude  tents, 
while  guards  were  stationed  around  the  houses  of  wealthy  rebels  near  at 
hand,  to  prevent  their  being  used  for  the  shelter  of  these  suflfering  and  dy- 
ing patriots.  The  rebels  refused  to  sell  any  clothing,  any  delicacies,  any 
food,  even  for  specie,  and  they  were  sustained  in  this  refusal  by  the  Na- 
tional arms.  As  soon  as  the  panic  of  the  battle  was  over,  and  the  rebels 
found  how  cfiectually  they  were  protected  in  all  their  demands,  the 
women,  who  showed  themselves  tenfold  more  wicked  and  Venomous  than 
the  men,  returned  to  Williamsburg,  and,  with  insulting  and  tantalizing 
parade,  carried  eggs  and  wine,  and  baskets  filled  with  all  luxuries,  upon 
the  heads  of  tlieir  slaves,  to  the  wounded  rebels,  while  scarcely  a  comfort 
could  bo  obtained  for  money,  or  by  appeals  to  humanity,  for  the  wounded 
and  sick  of  our  own  army. 
.  "  Whenever,"  writes  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  "4iiese  women,  followed 

*  Bep.  of  Cong.  Com.,  p.  9. 
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by  their  negro  Bervants,  carrying  well-filled  baskets,  met  a  Federal 
soldier  on  the  side-walk,  they  made  a  point  of  gathering  up  their 
dresses  in  haste,  as  if  to  avoid  the  contact  of  some  unclean  animal.  The 
victors  only  smiled  at  these  cliildish  and  ill-bred  demonstrations.  Other 
troops  in  their  place  might  have  been  less  patient."  General  Butler  at 
New  Orleans  pursued  a  more  efficient,  sagacious,  and,  we  must  think,  a 
more  humane  course. 

General  McClellan  took  for  his  head-quarters  the  house  which  had  been 
occupied  the  day  before  by  General  J.  E.  Johnston.  The  military  ability 
displayed  by  this  rebel  officer  is  admitted  by  all.  Holding  our  army, 
superior  in  numbers  and  far  better  equipped,  at  bay  for  two  days  before 
Williamsburg,  he  gained  time  for  the  safe  removal  of  all  his  trains,  and 
then,  with  his  whole  army,  moved  to  another  position  in  the  rear.  Here, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  upper  York  Kiver,  he  again  found  time  to  intrench 
himself,  employing  twenty  thousand  slaves  in  throwing  up  earthworks.  A 
few  squadrons,  under  General  Stoneman,  were  sent  to  harass  the  rear^ 
guard  of  the  foe,  while  the  main  body  of  the  anny  rested  three  or  four 
days  at  Williamsburg,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  supplies,  and  making 
other  preparations  for  their  cautious  advance. 

The  sick  in  the  National  army  already  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand 
men.  Tlie  wounded  were  about  one  tliousand  five  hundred.  They  were 
placed  in  hospitals  at  Yorktown,  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Newport  News. 
The  Ninety-second  New  York  Regiment,  which  left  Albany  on  the  first 
of  March  with  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men,  had  now  but  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  which  they  could  bring  into  the  field.  Tlie  following  anecdote, 
related  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  Marks,  in  his  Peninsula  Campaign,  is  worthy 
of  record  as  illustrative  of  the  times :  *• 

Passing  by  the  old  jail  at  Yorktown,  he  heard  the  plaintive  wail  of 
many  voices,  singing  as  in  some  funeral  service.  Groups  of  oflicers  and 
soldiers  were  looking  in  at  the  windows  and  listening.  As  he  approached 
he  saw  within  forty  or  fifty  n^roes,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  all  atti- 
tudes. They  were  singing  one  of  the  negro  religious  hymns.  The  leader 
gave  out  the  hymn,  which  he  sang  in  a  plaintive  ma|Mier,  while  all  voices 
joined  in  the  chorus  with  a  richness  of  melody  seldom  equalled  : 

'*  Oh  I  I  want  to  die,  and  go  home  to  Heaven  in  the  morning." 

After  the  hymn  they  all  kneeled  upon  the  floor,  and  the  leader  prayed 
in  fervid  strains  which  awoke  the  most  enthusiastic  responses.  After  the 
prayer  was  ovgr,  Dr.  Marks  inquired  of  the  leader  why  they  were  in 
prison.  He  said  that  they  had  been  charged  with  shooting  our  pickets, 
but  that  they  were  not  guilty.  It  was  ascertained  upon  inquiry  that  some 
of  our  men  had  been  shot ;  that  these  poor  and  childlike  slaves  had  been 
advised  in  a  kindly  spirit,  by  some  of  our  men,  to  go  into  the  battle-field 
and  pick  up  some  of  the  shovels,  blankets,  and  overcoats  which  were  strewed 
over  the  ground.  The  negroes  went  into  the  field,  and  without  knowing 
how  either  to  load  or  t6  discharge  a  gun,  were  accused  by  aome  malidoiiB 
persons  of  having  shot  our  soldiers.    Hence  they  were  throw 
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the  poor  creatures  Bnppofied  that  they  were  soon  to  be  led  forth  to  be  shot 
or  liung.  Dr,  Marks  assured  them  that  if  thej  were  innocent  they  had 
nothing  to  fear,  but  added — 

"  Ib  it  possible  that  you  can  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  crime  as  shoot- 
ing our  men,  who  have  never  done  you  any  harm,  and  who  are  your 
friends  r 

"No,  no,  no,  massa,"  they  replied;  "we  no  tell  which  end  ob  de 
gnn  bullet  go  out.  Ko  shoot  a  thing  as  big  as  massa's  big  barn.  Massa 
neber  allow  shoot  gun  or  carry  knife,  'cept  one  broken  blade.  No, 
maasa,  de  oberseers,  dey  kill  your  men ;  dey  lie  in  bush  to  shoot  de 
soldier/' 

Dr.  Marks  again  assured  them*  that  if  they  were  innocent  they  would 
soon  be  acquitted  and  sent  back  to  their  homes.  They  smiled  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  soon  their  anxiety  returned,  saying,  "  dat  white  man  bery  un- 
certain." Again  they  resumed  their  hymns  and  prayers,  that  they  mfght 
be  ready  for  death.  What  their  fate  was  we  are  not  informed,  but  doubt- 
leiB  they  were  acquitted. 

The  dead  having  been  buried,  the  wounded  provided*  for,  and  the  army 
tnuDS  being  all  in  readiness,  again  the  mighty  host  resumed  its  march. 
The  weather  for  a  few  days  became  perfect.  The  water  rapidly  evapo- 
rated from  the  ground,  under  the  influence  of  a  benign  sun  and  a  fresh 
breeze,  and  the  roads  became  dry  and  firm.  The  distance  from  Williams- 
buig  to  the  final  encampment  on  the  Chickahominy  was  about  forty  miles. 
It  took  the  army  two  weeks  to  traverse  that  space,  while  there  was  scarcely 
a  eliadow  of  opposition  encountered  by  the  way. 

The  Prince  de  Joinville,  speaking  of  this  unaccountably  slow  march. 
Bays: — 

"  The  army  would  get  into  motion,  mingled  in  masses  with  its  immense 
team  of  wagons.  About  one-fourth  of  each  regiment  was  occupied  in 
escorting  the  maienel  of  the  corps,  piled  up  provisions,  ammunition,  tents, 
and  furniture  on  wagons,  at  the  rate  of  ten  to  a  battalion.  But  for  the 
abfience  of  women,  we  might  have  been  taken  for  an  armed  emigration 
rather  than  for  soldiers  on  the  march.  Six  miles  was  the  extreme  limit  of 
our  day's  march." 

The  main  body  of  the  rebels  had  retreated  along  the  centre  of  tl^^  Pen- 
insula, while  a  part  of  their  army  had  followed  the  banks  of  the  York 
Kiver,  accompanied  and  aided  by  a  small  fleet  of  transports.  West  Point 
18  an  insignificant  hamlet  at  the  head  of  York  Kiver,  where  that  stream  is 
fonned  by  the  confiuence  of  the  Mattapony  and  the  Pamunkey.  General 
Franklin,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  h|d  been  sent 
^th  a  splendid  division  of  the  grand  army,  in  transports,  up  the  York 
Biver  to  West  Point.  It  was  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  there  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  rebels.  The  division,  of  about  twenty  thousand  men, 
arrived  at  its  landing-place  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  6th,  the  day 
*fter  the  battle  of  Williamsburg. 

The  troops  were  promptly  disembarked  on  a  large  open  field  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mattapony,  and  between  that  stream  and  the  Pamunkey. 
^t  this  spot  there  was  a  beautiful  plantation,  nearly  a  mile  square,  and 
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almoBt  as  level  as  a  floor.  West  Point  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream ; 
but  as  the  rebels  were  ixx  that  vicinity,  and  had  destroyed  all  the  bridges, 
and  as  we  had  perfect  command  of  the  river  through  our  transports  and 
gimboats,  it  was  deemed  best  to  land  the  army  on  the  southern  shore. 
West  Point  was  connected  with  Eichraond  by  a  railroad,  which  ran  along 
the  northern  banks  of  the  Pamunkey,  and  crossed  the  stream  about  four- 
teen miles  from  its  mouth,  at  a  place  called  White  ^louse.  There  was  on 
the  plantation  a  fine  mansion,  with  numerous  barns,  negro  huts,  and  other 
out-buildings.  This  beautiful  plain  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
dense  woods,  the  fourth  side  resting  on  the  river. 

Immediately  upon  the  landing  of  the  troops,  the  gunboats  took  posses- 
sion of  West  Point,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  unfurled  over  the  de- 
serted buildings.  Not  a  single  white  man  was  left  in  the  place.  Pickets 
were  stationed  in  the  edge  of  the  surrounding  woods,  and  the  white  tents 
of  Xhe  soldiers  were  spread  over  the  plain.  As  yet,  there  were  no  signs 
whatever  of  the  presence  of  any  enemy:  A  few  light-draught  gunboats 
were  sent  on  a  reconnoissance  up  both  the  Pamunkey  and  the  Mattapony, 
and  though  they  fehelled  the  banks  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  they  could 
find  no  traces  of  the  foe.  During  the  niglit,  however,  one  of  our  advance 
vedettes,  stationed  in  the  woods,  was  shot  by  some  of  the  rebel  pickets  who 
were  lurking  in  ambush. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  gunboats  discovered,  a  few  miles  up  the 
Pamunkey,  several  regiments  of  the  rebels,  and  promptly  dispersed  them 
by  a  few  shells.  In  the  mean  time  General  Slocum  and  General  Dana, 
with  great  energy,  pushed  forward  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops,  with 
the  guns  and  the  horses.  The  appearance  of  rebel  scouts  here  and  there, 
indicated  that  there  was  a  pretty  large  rebel  force  concealed  in  the  vicinity. 
Accordingly  five  regiments,  the  Sixteenth,  Tliirty-first,  and  Thirty-second 
New  York,  and  the  Ninety-fifth  and  Ninety-sixth  Pennsylvania,  were 
pushed  forward  into  the  woods.  Suddenly  they  were  assailed  by  a  volley 
of  musketry  from  a  numerous  body  of  rebels,  hidden,  Indian  fashion,  in 
the  dense  underbrush.  The  volley  was  promptly  returned  by  the  patriots, 
when  the  rebels  sprang  to  their  feet  and  fled,  almost  instantly  disappearing 
in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

The  National  troops  were  soon  widely  scattered  in  the  pursuit.  Parties 
of  the  foe  were  encountered  hero  and  there,  and  a  desultory  battle  ensued 
from  behind  stumps  and  trees,  the  forest  echoing  for  miles  with  the  inces- 
sant report  of  the  rifle.  For  three  hours  this  singular  battle  raged,  without 
any  very  serious  loss  on  either  side,  though  some  scores  of  men,  in  all,  were 
killed  or  wounded.  At  length  it  became  evident  that  the  enemy  were  in- 
creasing in  number.  Behind  every  tree  there  was  a  concealed  rebel  marks- 
man. The  National  troops,  who  had  been  lured  on  thus  far,  in  straggling 
order,  found  that  they  were  being  quite  outnumbered.  The  infantry  were 
accordingly  directed  to  fall  back,  and  tliree  batteries  of  artillery  were 
brought  forward. 

These  batteries — ^Porter's  First  Massachusetts,  Piatt's  United  States, 
and  Hexamer's  New  Jersey — ^were  admirably  manned,  and  sent  their  shells 
shrieking  into  the  forest  at  the  rate  of  ten  a  minute.     They  were  supported 
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by  the  Eighteenth  and  Twentieth  Massachusetts  and  the  Sixteenth  New 
York  Eegiments  of  infantry.  The  rebels  could  not  stand  this  deadly  fire, 
and  fled  precipitately.  Ih  their  flight  they  took  a  direction  toward  the 
river.  There  the  gunboats  opened  upon  them,  when  they  again  turned 
and  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

For  a  moment  the  rebels  made  an  attempt  to  bring  one  of  their  bat- 
teries into  position ;  but  the  First  New  Jersey  Eegiment  charged  upon 
them  at  the  double-quick,  with  a  cheer  which  made  the  forest  ring,  and 
the  foe,  desperate  men  as  they  were,  were  compelled  to  retire.  Our  ex- 
ultant troops  plunged  after  them.  Conspicuous  in  the  pursuit  was  the 
Rfth  Regiment  of  Maine  boys.  These  hardy  young  men,  in  the  brilliant 
daring  with  which  they  chased  the  foe,  won  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
army.  The  gimboatg  continued,  while  slowly  ascending  the  river,  to  throw 
their  shells  into  the  forest,  wherever  an  enemy  might  be  concealed.  Our 
loss  in  this  conflict  was  ten  killed  and  forty-nine  wounded.  That  of  the 
memj  is  not  known. 

Though  the  patriots  were  left  undisputed  victors  in  possession  of  the 
field,  General  Franklin  adopted  vigorous  precautions  \o  prevent  surprise 
daring  the  night,  as  it  was  known  that  the  enemy,  in  overwhelming  num- 
bers, could  not  be  far  distant.  The  battery  horses  were  kept  in  harness, 
and  the  men  were  all  ready  for  instant  summons  to  the  rimks.  But  the 
enemy  had  been  too  severely  punished  to  attempt  to  strike  another  blow. 
Availing  themselves  of  the  darkness,  before  the  dawn  they  had  put  a  safe 
distance  between  themselves  and  Franklin's  division. 

During  this  singular  forest  conflict  there  were  many  scenes  of  wild  ad- 
Tenture  and  of  hair-breadth  escape,  which  would  embellish  the  pages  of 
the  most  romantic  tales  of  chivalry.  In  the  ardor  and  recklessness  of  the 
pursuit,  Captain  Montgomery,  of  General  Newton's  staff,  and  Lieutenant 
Baker,  of  General  Franklin's  staff,  ventured  too  far  into  the  woods.  It 
was  about  one  o'clock  at  noon.  They  were  both  on  horseback.  Hearing 
some  voices  proceeding  from  a  jungle  of  very  dense  underbrush,  and 
knotHng  that  the  National  troops  were  in  that  direction,  they  sup- 
posed that  one  of  our  regiments  was  there.  They  rode  directly  into  tho 
thicket  and  found  a  mass  of  men,  clustered  like  bees  behind  trees,  bushes, 
stumps,  and  stones.  In  the  confusion  of  the  scene,  they  were  not  at  first 
particularly  noticed,  there  being  nothing  in  their  dress  or  appearance  to 
distinguish  them. 

But  they  instantly  saw,  to  their  dismay,  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  Hampton  Legion,  from  South  Carolina.  Instinctively  conscious  that 
nothing  but  the  most  imperturbable  coolness  and  audacity  could  save 
them,  Captain  Montgomery,  assuming  the  most  familiar  air,  shouted  out, 
"Now,  boys,  the  General  expects  you  all  to  do  your  duty  to-day."  He 
was  just  turning  his  horse  slowly,  to  lull  suspicion,  congratulating  himself 
upon  his  probably  successful  escape,  when  some  one,  seeing  IT.  S.  upon  his 
cap,  cried  out,  with  an  oath,  that  he  was  a  Yankee.  Both  of  the  patriot 
offieere  plunged  their  spurs  into  their  horses,  while,  at  the  same  moment, 
a  score  of  musket-balls  whistled  around  them.  Lieutenant  Baker  almost 
nuracolouBlj  escaped  imharmed.    Half  a  dozen  bullets  pierced  the  horse 
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of  Captain  Montgomery,  and  the  steed  fell  dead  to  the  ground.  Fortn* 
nately,  the  rider  was  uninjured,  yet,  conscious  of  the  barbarism  of  the  foe, 
he  feigned  death. 

The  ruflSans  gathered  around  him  with  imprecations.  He  remained 
,;'for  several  minutes  as  motionless  as  a  corpse,  with  his  head  half  buried  in 
a  ditch.  The  rebels,  in  the  mean  time,  rifled  his  pockets  and  plundered 
his  clothing,  and  honored  him  with  sundry  epithets  which  were  any  thing 
but  complimentary — in  palpable  violation  of  the  time-honored  maxim, 
NU  de  fnortuis  nisi  honum,  Speak  nothing  but  good  of  the  dead.  In  the 
midst  of  this  scene  the  captain,  feigning  the  gradual  return  to  conscious- 
ness, slowly  rose  to  his  feet,  exclaiming,  "  I  surrender  myself  a  prisoner  of 
war."  Even  these  half-civilized  men — for  the  majority  of  the  whites  at 
the  South,  "  mean  whites,"  are  not  more  than  half  civilized — hesitated  to 
kill  a  defenceless  man  in  cold  blood.  Though  they  heaped  upon  him  un- 
measured abuse,  and  several  demanded  that  he  should  be  shot,  they  did 
not  proceed  to  actual  violence.  As  they  were  assailing  liim  with  curses 
and  threatenings.  Captain  Montgomery  said  calmly — 

"  I  have  surrendered  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  I  demand  to  be  treated  as 
such.  At  the  North  we  treat  dogs  better  than  you  treat  men.  Now  lead 
me  to  your  commanding  officer." 

A  large  group  of  rebel  soldiers  was  by  this  time  collected,  and  new 
volleys  of  abuse  were  bursting  from  their  lips,  when  a  shell  from  one  of  our 
gunboats  dropped  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  exploded.  A  fragment  of  the 
shell  grazed  the  nose  of  Captain  Montgomery,  taking  off  the  skin.  The 
group  was  instantly  scattered,  the  rebels  rushing  in  one  direction,  the 
heroic  Yankee  in  another.  He  soon  reached  his  friends,  moimted  another 
horse,  and  reported  himself  as  ready  for  duty. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  by  a  young  lady,  a  niece  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  and  who  was  residing  in  his  family,  shows  the  panic  then  exist- 
ing in  ^Richmond.  The  authenticity  of  this  letter  has  never  been  called 
in  question. 

"  When  I  tliink  of  the  dark  gloom  which  now  hovera  over  our  coutltry, 
I  am  ready  to  sink  in  despair.  General  Johnston  is  falling  b£ck  from  the 
Peninsula,  or  Yorktown,  and  Uncle  Jeff,  thinks  we  /uul  better  go  to  a 
sa^er  place  than  liichmond.  We  have  not  decided  yet  where  we  shall  go, 
but  I  think  to  North  Carolina,  to  some  far-off  country  town,  or  perhaps  to 
South  Carolina.  If  Johnston  falls  back  as  far  as  Richmond,  all  our  troops 
will  also  fall  back  to  this  place,  and  make  one  desperate  stand  against 
General  McClellan.  O  God !  defend  this  people  with  thy  powerful  arm, 
is  my  constant  prayer.  O  mother  I  Uncle  Jeff,  is  miserable.  He  tries 
to  be  cheerful,  and  bear  up  against  such  a  continuation  of  troubles,  but  oh ! 
I  fear  that  he  cannot  live  long  if  he  does  not  get  some  rest  and  quiet. 
Our  reverses  distress  him  so  much,  and  he  is  so  weak  and  feeble,  it 
makes  my  heart  ache  to  look  at  him.  He  knows  that  he  ought  to  send 
his  wife  and  children  away,  and  yet  he  cannot  bear  to  part  with  them,  and 
we  all  dread  to  part  with  him,  too.  Varina  and  I  had  a  hard  cry  about  it 
to-day.  Oh,  what  a  blow  the  fall  of  New  Orleans  was !  It  liked  to  have 
fi^t  us  all  crazy  here.    Everybody  looks  depressed,  and  the  cause  of  the 
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Confederacy  looks  drooping  and  sinking ;  but  if  God  is  with  us,  who  can 
be  agfunst  us  ? 

"  P.  S.  We  all  leave  here,  to-morrow  morning,  for  Raleigh.  Three  gun- 
boats are  in  James  River,  on  their  way  to  the  city,  and  may,  probably, 
reach  here  in  a  few  hours ;  bo  we  have  no  longer  any  time  to  delay.  I 
only  hope  that  we  have  not  delayed  too  long  already.  I  am  afraid  that 
Richmond  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as  there  is  no  way  to  keep 
back  the  gunboats.  James  River  is  so  high  that  all  obstructions  are  in 
danger  of  being  washed  away ;  so  there  is  no  help  for  the  city." 


CHAPTER     V. 

THK    ADVANCE    TO     THE    CHICK AHOMINT. 
(From  Uxj  9lh  to  Jan«  Ist,  1802.) 

ScxxE  AT  "West  TorxT. — March  on  the  Pamunket. — Aspect  op  tiie  Country. — ScRnpTTLom 
Regard  for  Private  Property. — Arrival  at  the  White  House. — Retreat  and  Concen- 
tration OP  THE  Rebels. — Exposure  op  Washington. — Capture  0/  Norpolk.— DBrntucnoir 

OP  THE  IfRRRTMAC. — EnCAMPMSNT  ON  THE  ChICCAUOMINY. 

On  Friday,  tlio  9th  of  May,  1862,  five  days  after  the  battle  of  WiU 
liamsburg,  General  McClellan's  army  arrived  at  West  Point,  and  effected 
a  junction  with  Franklin's  division.  The  distance  traversed  was  about 
twenty  miles.  The  picturesque  and  animated  spectacle  presented  at  4bia 
point  cannot  be  described  or  imagined.  The  placid  waters  of  the  York 
River,  expanding  into  a  wide  bay  where  the  floods  of  the  Mattapony  and 
the  Pamunkey  meet,  exhibited  a  forest  of  transport  ships,  most  of  tlicm 
steamers,  with  their  trailing  banners  of  black  smoke.  They  were  inces- 
santly coming  and  going,  and  moving  in  all  directions.  Wharves  were 
improvised.  Thousands  of  active  men,  with  songs  and  laughter,  were 
disembarking  their  stores.  The  ring  of  tlie  woodman's  axe  was  heard 
everywhere  in  the  forest,  as  trees  were  felled,  and  roads  were  constructed, 
for  the  passage  of  thousands  of  teams  from  the  banks  to  the  encampment. 
A  canvas  city  for  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  rose  as  by  magic 
Squadrons  of  horsemen  swept  the  plain.  Wagons  and  artillery  trains 
were  too  numerous  to  be  counted.  Polished  armor  gleamed  in  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun,  and  silken  banners  waved  in  the  evening  breeze, 
while  exultant  music  filled  the  air  from  scores  of  military  bands. 

Slowly  and  cautiously  the  army  continued  its  march  along  the  south 
banks  of  the  Pamunkey,  accompanied  by  the  inunense  flotilla  of  gunboats 
and  barges,  with  all  needful  stores.  Probably,  never  before,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  was  an  army  so  liberally  supplied.  About  twelve  miles  from 
West  Point,  at  a  place  called  White  House,  the  railroad  from  West  Point 
to  Richmond  crossed  the  Pamunkey.  It  was  consequently  intended  to 
make  White  House  the  base  of  future  operations,  and  the  station  for  our 
military  supplies. ,  The  march  over  these  twelve  miles,  with  all  our  baggage 
transported  by  water,  and  during  which  we  encountered  no  enemy  and 
no  obstacle,  occupied  seven  days — from  the  9th  to  the  16th  of  May. 

The  Pamunkey  is  here  a  fine  stream,  winding  through  a  splendid 
coimtry,  then  fragrant  with  the  bloom  of  flowers  and  arrayed  in  the 
luxuriant  beauty  of  early  spring.  Green  meadows  were  fringed  by  wooded 
bills,  and  the  whole  landscape  presented  an  aspect  of  picturesque  beauqr 
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which  charmed  all  eyes.  Magnolias,  jessamines,  and  blue  lupines  bloomed 
in  profusion,  while  birds  of  every  variety  of  song  and  plumage  sported 
tmong  the  branches  of  the  trees.  As  tlie  troops  sauntered  gayly  along, 
they  occasionally  passed  a  fine  old  mansion,  European  in  its  antique  style 
of  architecture,  surrounded  by  its  spacious  garden  and  cultivated  fields. 
These  fields  had  been  tilled  for  generations  by  negro  laborers,  whose 
wretched,  windowless  cabins  were  clustered  in  the  rear.  The  aristocratic 
master  was  invariably  in  the  rebel  army.  If  not  voluntarily,  he  was  there 
by  the  force  of  a  relentless  conscription.  * 

Occasionally  a  gray-headed  old  man,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  females, 

appeared  upon  the  verandah  which  is  invariably  attached  to  a  Virginia 

mansion.     By  waving  a  white  flag  he  supplicated  protection.     Groups  of 

n^roes  gazed  with  astonishment  and  with  scarcely  repressed  delight  upon 

the  brilliant  pageant,  which  they  all  instinctively  associated  with  their 

coming  deliverance.    TVTiencver  a  National  oflicer  approached  the  door 

of  one  of  these  mansions,  he  was  received  with  civility.     The  most  intense 

eagerness  was  manifested  for  news,  as  these  victims  of  rebellion  were  shut 

out  by  the  censorship  of  the  rebel  press  from  all  knowledge,  except  that 

which  the  conspirators  were  willing  to  impart.     Frequently  all  the  whites 

had  fled,  and  the  negroes  only  were  left  behind. 

The  gunboats,  steaming  up  the  Pamunkey,  kept  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  shelling  any  suspicious  point.  On  the  shore 
the  engineers,  with  an  escort  of  cavalry,  led  tlie  advance,  reconnoitring 
«d  preparing  maps  and  charts.  The  army,  with  its  vast  train  of  wagons, 
ioDowed. 

The  troops  marched  by  brigades.  Each  brigade  was  followed  by  its 
h«K^^^^^^8-  Each  wagon  was  drawn  usually  by  six  horses  or  mules. 
Thu3  the  army  stretched  back  to  an  almost  measureless  distance,  exposed 
to  sudden  raids  upon  any  portion  of  the  line  by  an  adventurous  foe. 
The  common  soldiers,  however,  reposed  unbounded  confidence  in  their 
joimg  Commander-in-Chief  Though  their  progress  was  very  slow,  six 
ttOes  being  the  extreme  limit  of  any  day's  march,  with  buoyant  spirits  and 
abundantly  fed,  they  trudged  merrily  on,  anticipating  no  disaster.  Soon 
the  effects  of  the  unhealthy  climate  began  to  be  seriously  felt,  and  thousands 
^ere  prostrate  with  fever.  They  were  immediately  removed  to  comfortable 
'w)q)ital8  on  board  the  transports.  At  the  close  of  each  day  the  encamp- 
^^ent  of  white  tents  rose  like  a  fairy  vision  on  the  green  meadows.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  occupied  some  central  position, 

*  "The  Btjio  of  living  of  Virginians  differed^  as  they  were  divided  into  the  higher  and  lower 
^''■■w.  The  latter  were  the  '  mean  wliites,*  who  owned  no  slaves,  and  generally  less  than  half 
*  ^oitu  acres  of  land.  The  log  huts  of  this  lower  class  are  so  poor,  and  so  unusual  at  the  North, 
^  a  just  description  will  scarcely  be  believed.  They  were  sot  about  the  country  without  reftr- 
•^  either  to  beauty  or  convenience.  They  are  built  of  round  hewn  timber,  Joined  at  the  cor- 
^^  with  the  chinks  filled  in  with  mortar  or  day.  Never  more  than  one  story  high,  that  one  is 
><>  low  that  a  tall  man  has  to  stoop  on  entering  the  door.  Some  logs  thrown  across  above,  form 
^0*  eeiUng  of  the  room  and  the  floor  of  the  loft,  and  a  ladder  of  the  rudest  description,  leading 
^^^'^^  a  hatch,  ia  the  grand  staircase.  These  huts  have  usually  one  room;  a  two-roomed  but  is 
^'^.  Sometimes  the  ground  ia  the  floor,  the  poverty  of  the  owner  preventing  the  purchase 
^ ^-boards.  A  large  fireplace,  buat  also  of  logs,  and  a  log  chinmty,  finish  the  building.** — Si€g$ 
^^UbsiMd;  fty  JM  i\r*er,  p.  166. 
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Burroimdcd  bj  the  spacious  tents  of  his  brilliant  staff.  The  telegrapli  wires 
followed  the  advance  of  the  army,  that  information  might  be  instantly  com- 
inunicated  to  tlie  rear,  and  thence  to  Washington. 

On  the  IGth  the  army  reached  "Wliite  House.  The  respectable  mansion 
wliich  gives  its  name  to  the  place  was  owned  by  General  Lee,  one  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  rebel  army.  General  McClellan,  with  his  clit^Tacteristic 
respect  for  the  riglits  of  private  property,  immedia^ly  stationed  a  guard 
around  this  mansion,  it  is  said,  not  even  allowing  the  men  to  draw  water 
from  its  cool  crystal  well.  As  the  water  of  that  swampy  n^ion  was  pro- 
verbially bad,  this  was  felt  to  be  quite  a  hardship.  Even  General  McClellazi 
himself  would  not  take  the  liberty  to  appropriate  this  commodious  dwelling 
to  his  own  use,  but  pitched  his  ;;8nt  i-x  a  neighboring  field.  Many  com« 
plained  bitterly  that  the  sick  and  the  wounded  were  not  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  this  home  of  a  rebel,  who  was  leading  those  foroeB 
which  were  throwing  death  into  the  patriot  ranks.  Speaking  upon  this 
subject  the  Prince  de  Joinville  says : 

"  This  respect  for  Southern  property  has  been  made  a  reproach  to  the 
General  in  Congress.  The  opinion  of  the  army  did  not  take  this  direction. 
It  indorsed  the  delicate  feelings  of  its  leader.  It  was  pushed  so  far  that 
when  a  servant  found,  in  an  abandoned  house,  a  basket  of  champagne, 
the  General  sent  it  back  conspicuously  the  next  day  by  an  aide^e-camp. 
We  may  smile  at  this  puritanical  austerity,  to  which  we  are  not  accustomed 
in  Europe.     For  my  part,  I  admit  that  I  admired  it." 

Such  were  the  two  sides  to  the  question.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  those  sinking  and  dying,  exposed  to  the  hardships  of  the  camp,  did 
not  smile  in  being  excluded  from  these  ceiled  chambers,  and  in  being 
deprived  of  those  delicacies  which  no  money  could  purchase  from  the 
rebels. 

Tlie  Pamunkey  is  navigable  as  far  as  White  House.  Consequently  we 
enjoyed  two  important  lines  of  transportation — the  river  and  the  railroad — 
from  West  Point  to  this  spot.  The  railroad,  passing  over  a  plain  with 
neither  viaducts  nor  embankments,  had  not  been  injured  by  the  rebels. 
They  had,  however,  destroyed  the  bridge  across  the  Pamunkey  at  White 
House.  Though  all  the  rolling  stock  had  been  run  off,  the  National  army 
had  locomotives  and  cars  on  board  its  transports,  and  trains  were  soon 
passing.  General  McClellan,  instead  of  rusliing  on  towards  Biclmiond, 
but  about  twenty-four  miles  distant,  with  characteristic  caution  encamped 
his  army  on  a  spacious  plain  at  Cumberland,  about  three  miles  below 
White  House.  The  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  16th  were  spent  in 
pitching  their  tents  and  arranging  their  camp.  The  whole  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  with  all  its  array  of  horses,  wagons,  and  artillery- 
trains,  were  spread  out  upon  that  plain  within  a  circuit  of  four  miles.  At 
the  southeast  there  was  an  eminence  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  en- 
campment. From  that  hiU  many  sketches  were  taken,  but  none  of  them 
can  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  On  the 
north  was  the  river.  The  other  three  sides  were  surrounded  with  a  fringe 
of  forest.  Thus  the  whole  grand  army  was  brought  together  in  one  mass, 
the  magnificent  marquees  of  the  officers,  and  the  more  humble  canvas 
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hoiites  of  the  soldiers,  oocupying  a  space  of  about  eigliteen  sqnare  luileB. 
Such  a  scene  was  never  witnessed  Uefore  upon  tliis  continent. 

While  onr  army  had  been  thus  slowly  advancing,  the  great  body  of  the 
rebel  army  had  fallen  back  undisturbed  upon  their  intrenchments  sur- 
rounding Richmond.  Here  they  were  concentrating  a  majestic  force  for 
a  desperate  resistance.  For  this  purpose  all  minor  objects  were  wisely 
abandoned.  A  levy  en  masse  of  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  or- 
dered by  the  leaders  of  the  rebels.  These  recruits  were  rapidly  drilled  in 
camps  of  instruction,  and  then  incorporated  in  the  old  regiments.  Thus 
every  hour  added  to  the  force  and  efficiency  of  the  enemy ;  while  the  Na- 
ticmal  troops,  from  sickness,  and  the  necessary  detachments  of  garrisons 
to  guard  important  points,  were  continually  losing.  Thoughtful  officers  in 
the  army,  and  considerate  men  all  over  the  country,  began  to  be  very  anx- 
ioos.  It  was  manifest  to  the  most  ordinary  intelligence  that  unless  a 
Uow  were  speedily  struck,  impregnable  defences  would  frown  upon  us. 
It  was  apprehended  that  we  should  soon  be  the  assailed  instead  of  the  as- 
sailants, and  tha(  from  behind  the  rebel  redoubts  an  overpowering  army 
would  be  hurled  against  our  lines.  Cavalry  reconnoissances  showed  that 
the  whole  rebel  force  had  passed  the  Chickahominy,  and  were  awaiting 
our  approach  behind  the  intrenchments  of  Bichmond. 

A  fortnight  had  been  occupied  in  the  march  from  Williamsburg  to 
White  House.  Oeneral  McClellan  saw  very  clearly  the  perils  which  were 
beginning  to  thicken  around  him.  As  his  constitutional  caution  would 
not  permit  him  to  risk  a  sudden  and  impetuous  assault,  he  continued  to 
•end  imploring  cries  to  Washington  for  reenforcements.  He  entreated 
that  General  McDowell,  who  was  then  at  Fredericksburg,  sixty  miles  north 
of  Richmond,  might  immediately  be  sent  to  him,  and  by  water  instead  of 
hy  land.  Notwithstanding  the  peril  to  which  Washington  would  be  ex- 
poaed  by  the  withdrawal  of  these  troops,  its  only  defenders,  the  President, 
at  the  time,  seemed  disposed  to  yield  to  the  entreaty.  He  wrote  on  the 
Slat  of  May,  closing  his  letter  with  the  following  words : — 

^  General  McDowell  can  reach  you  by  land  sooner  than  he  could  get 
aboard  of  boats,  if  the  boats  were  ready  at  Fredericksburg,  unless  his  march 
iball  be  resisted,  in  which  case  the  force  resisting  him  will  not  be  confront- 
ing you  at  Richmond.  By  land  he  will  reach  you  in  five  days  after  start- 
ing, whereas,  by  water,  he  would  not  reach  you  in  two  weeks,  judging  by 
pttt  experience.  Franklin's  single  division  did  not  reach  you  in  ten  days 
after  I  <Mrdered  it." 

On  the  25th  of  the  month  General  McDowell  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
Fredericksburg  to  join  General  McClellan,  when  General  ''  Stonewall" 
Jackson  commenced  an  expedition  down  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
menacing  Washington.  It  consequently  became  necessary  immediately  to 
dispatch  General  McDowell,  with  General  Fremont,  from  Western  Virginia, 
to  aid  General  Banks,  who,  with  a  yerj  feeble  force  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Slienandoah,  was  exposed  to  annihilation  from  the  overwhelming  rush  of 
Us  ibes.  ^e  President  immediately  wrote  to  General  McClellan  stating 
the  posture  of  affairs,  and  closed  by  saying : — 

^  If  McDowell's  force  was  now  beyond  our  veach  we  should  be  utterly 
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hopeless.    Apprehension  of  something  like  this,  and  no  nnwillingnesi  to 
sustain  you,  has  always  been  my  reason  for  withholding  McDowell's  foratf^ 
from  yon.    Please  understand  this,  and  do  the  best  you  can  with  the  foroeS'i 
you  now  have."  \"^_ 

Affairs  being  in  this  posture,  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  spare  m^ 
single  man  of  those  confessedly  too  few  who  had  been  left  for  the  defenot^' 
of  Washington.  The  rebels  would  gladly  allow  our  troops  to  march  into^  i 
Hichmond,  if,  in  exchange,  they  could  take  possession  of  the  Capital  of  fbiii 
United  States.  President  Lincoln,  feeling  very  anxious  in  view  of  thiiij 
military  prospects  on  the  Peninsula,  went  down  the  Potomac  to  YortremfH 
Monroe,  accompanied  by  Secretaries  Stanton  and  Chase.  He  found  thslS^ 
General  Wool,  who  was  in  command  there,  had  for  some  montlis  beeMT'] 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  Norfolk  could  easily  be  taken,  and  Uuiftit-i 
an  expedition  ought  without  delay  to  be  sent  against  it.  It  had  beMFJ 
ascertained  on  Thursday,  May  8th,  that  the  rebels  were  evacuating  Norfolky  *■ 
that  they  might  hasten  to  the  defence  of  Richmond,  and  that  only  a  gamif 
risen  of  about  three  thousand  men  was  left  in  the  intrenchments.  A  {nkiite 
gave  information  that  a  landing  could  be  effected  about  a  mile  below  thM 
Rip  Raps,  near  Willoughby  Point,  from  which  place  there  was  a  good  rottA'i- 
to  Norfolk.  General  Wool,  with  Secretary  Chase  and  Colonel  Cram,  of- J 
the  Engineers,  crossed  over  to  this  shore,  landed,  and  satisfied  themselvw'tf 
that  troops  could  easily  be  disembarked  there.  Their  report  satisfied  thi?^. 
President  and  Secretai^r  Stanton.  '  '^ 

A  half-dozen  transports  were  speedily  crowded  with  troops,  and  on  J : 
Friday  evening,  May  9th,  were  started  for  the  landing-place.     It  was  *-i " 
short  passage.    In  the  early  dawn  of  the  morning,  the  steamers  were  pii^^I. 
ting  the  men  on  shore  by  a  bridge  of  boats.    President  Lincoln  accompanied  * 
the  expedition  thus  far,  and  it  is  said  he  was  the  first  to  land.   The  infantry* 
were  disembarked  in  the  advance,  and,  without  the  loss  of  a  moment  dT  >- 
time,  pressed  forward  on  their  march.     It  was  a  tedious  tramp  of  eighteen^  ' 
miles  to  Norfolk,  over  burning  sands,  beneath  a  blazing  sun.     The  troopi,  * 
meeting  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  at  five  o^clock  reached  an  intrenclied 
•camp  of  the  rebels,  two  miles  outside  of  Norfolk,     There  were,  lioweveTi  ■ 
no  troops  ihere.    Marching  rapidly  through  the  abandoned  works,  they*  ' 
approached  the  town. 

Here  they  were  met  by  the  Mayor,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  the  city  was 
surrendered  to  General  Wool.  Afler  a  brief  interview  at  the  roadside, 
G^eral  Wool  and  Secretary  Chase  drove  into  the  city  with  the  Mayor,  in- 
his  carriage,  followed  by  the  General's  body-guard  and  the  National  troops. 
Thus  ended  this  important  day's  work.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon  of  ■ 
Friday,  General  Wool  left  Fortress  Monroe,  steamed  down  the  bay  to  Wil- 
loughby Point,  disembarked  his  troops,  and  marched  eighteen  miles ;  took 
^ovMky  returned  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  was  in  his  own  bed  before 
midnight  on  Saturday.  It  was  a  brilliant  moonlight  night  as  the  squadron 
steamed  down  the  magnificent  bay,  and  the  scene  is  represented  as  won- 
derftdly  beautiful  and  imposing.  The  whole  expedition  consisted  of  six 
iregiments  of  infantry,  one  battalion  of  mounted  rifles,  and  one  company  of 
ir^lar  artillery — ^in  all,  leas  than  six  thousand  men. 
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Ab  soon  as  the  rebels  in  Portsmouth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Elizabeth' 
River  from  Norfolk,  ascertained  that  the  Nationd  troops  were  advancing 
in  force  which  could  not  be  resisted,  incendiaries,  torch  in  hand,  proceeded 
to  set  fire  to  all  public  and  private  property  which  could  bo  of  any  avail  to 
the  victors.  During  the  whole  of  Saturday  night  the  heavens  were  lighted 
up  with  the  glare  of  the  conflagration.  AH  the  combustibles  in  the  Navy' 
Yard  were  committed  to  the  flames.  The  dry  dock,  a  magnificent  work, 
built  at  an  outlay  of  a  million  of  dollars,  was  mined,  and  as  far  as  possible 
destroyed.  The  incendiaries  could  be  distinctly  seen  across  the  bay  and  at 
the  Navy  Yard,  widi  flambeaux  of  pitch-pine,  gliding  about  like  so  many 
fiends  engaged  in  theif  congenial  work  of  destruction.  The  immense 
volumeB  of  flame  flashing  to  the  skies  reminded  one  of  the  description  of 
llie  burning  of  .Moscow,  and  presented  indeed  a  spectacle  of  terrific 
gmdeor. 

The  evacuation  of  Norfolk  by  the  rebels  compelled  them  to  abandon 
the  batteries  at  Craney  Island  and  at  Sewall's  Point.     The  rebel  iron-dad 
Bteimer  the  Merrimac,  which  they  had  named  the  Virginia,  and  which,  for 
wveral  weeks  since  its  confiict  with  the  Monitor,  had  been  lurking  behind 
these  tremendous  batteries,  was  now  in  a  trap  from  which  she  could  not  es- 
cape. There  was  not  depth  of  water  for  her  to  ascend  the  James  Bi  ver  to  Kich- 
mond;  she  must,  consequently,  either  be  destroyed  or  captured.    It  would 
Uve  been  heroic  in  her  commander  to  have  plunged  into  the  midst  of  our 
wooden  fleet,  r^ardless  of  the  mailed  Monitor,  and  have  fought  to  the  last 
Bat  Commodore  Tatnall  was  not  the  man  for  such  a  deed.    Treason  seldom 
impires  true  heroism.    He  steamed  out  to  the  vicinity  of  Craney  Island, 
prepared  a  slow  match  to  communicate  to  the  magazine,  set  fire  to  the  train, 
tod  hastened  on  shore  with  his  iden.    The  ship  burned  fiercely  for  an  hour, 
when,  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  May,  there  was 
t  terrific  explosion,  and,  as  the  smoke  disappeared,  not  even  a  fragment  of 
the  flhip  could  be  seen.    Its  broken  iron  mass  was  in  the  bottom  of  the 

The  destruction  of  the  Merrimac,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
capture  of  Norfolk,  opened  to  the  National  gunboats  and  transports  the  nav- 
fition  of  the  James  River  almost  to  the  gates  of  Kichmond.  General  Mc- 
CWlan's  troops,  while  on  the  march  from  West  Point  to  White  House,  heard 
the  tidings  of  the  events  we  have  above  described.  But  the  intelligence 
VIS  not  in  all  respects  gratifying.  The  rebels,  by  withdrawing  their  garrisons 
from  the  various  fortresses  around  Norfolk,  were  enabled  to  add  eighteen 
^IxniBaDd  men  to  the  large  army  now  rallied  to  the  defence  of  Richmond. 
Our  three  iron-clads,  the  Monitor,  Naugatuck,  and  Galena,  which  had 
^n  stationed  in  Hampton  Roads  to  watch  the  Merrimac,  inunediately 
Ma  op  the  James  River  to  within  seven  miles  of  the  city.  There  they 
'i^coimtered  batteries  and  obstructions  at  Fort  Darling,  which,  after  a 
*^verQ  conflict,  it  was  found  impossible  to  pass.  They,  however,  swept 
^  river  clear  of  all  the  batteries  below. 

As  we  have  mentioned,  fear  of  the  Merrimac  compelled  our  army  to 
tarn  from  the  direct  approach  to  Richmond  by  the  James  River,  and  to 
tike  the  cireuitous  route  by  the  York  and  the  Pamunkey.    A  mareh  of 
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twenty-five  miles  would  have  taken  our  troops  across  the  Peninsulay  from 
the  Pamnnkey  to  the  James,  where  they  could  avail  themselves  of  thft 
most  efficient  co-operation  of  the  gunboats  in  all  subsequent  movements. 
Such  a  movement  could  then  have  been  accomplished  by  a  vigorous 
march  of  two  days,  with  no  foes  to  oppose.  Those  who  were  carefnUj 
studying  the  progress  of  the  campaign,  supposed  tliat  this  change  of  basQ 
would  immediately  be  made.  But  that  dilatoriness,  which  had  thus  fas 
proved  the  great  vice  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  continued  its  sway, 
and  the  movement  was  not  attempted  until  it  became  an  absolute  n«* 
cessity,  and  was  finally  achieved  in  the  midst  of  the  most  awful  disaster 
andruin« 

The  army  remained  three  days  at  Cumberland.  At  three  o'clock  <m 
Monday  morning.  May  19th,  it  resumed  its  march  across  the  Peninsula  Ul 
Bichmond.  By  this  time  White  House,  on  the  solitary  Pamunkey^  had 
become  a  port,  which,  in  extent  of  business  and  bustle,  rivalled  New  T<Mrk« 
Every  thing  requisite  for  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  was  trana- 
ported  by  the  tortuous  river  to  that  point.  Vessels  of  every  kind  weopa 
continually  ascending  and  descending  the  stream,  while  an  innumeraUa 
company  of  contrabands,  with  glee  irrepressible,  and  shouts  which  mada 
Ae  welkin  ring,  were  unloading  and  transferring  the  army  stores. 

The  troops  commenced  their  march  in  three  columns,  following  the  rail- 
road track  and  parallel  roads.  An  advance  guard  explored  the  distai# 
woods,  searching  for  masked  batteries,  and  penetrating  every  place  Vk 
which  a  foe  might  lurk.  Generals  Heintzelman  and  Keyes,  witli  fortgf 
thousand  men,  marched  for  Bottom's  Bridge,  on  the  Chickahominy,  a  for 
miles  below  where  the  railroad  crosses  that  stream.  This  point  wip 
thirteen  miles  from  White  House  and  ten  from  Richmond.  Geneial 
McCIellan,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  followed  the  line  of  tba 
railroad,  and  advanced  the  first  day  six  miles,  to  Tunstall's  Station.  Tbt 
Toad  led  through  a  very  picturesque  country,  with  occasional  elevation^ 
most  of  the  region  being  covered  with  forest.  General  Stoneman  in  tb# 
advance,  by  a  more  rapid  march,  proceeded  eight  miles  farther,  aii.4 
reached  the  railroad  bridge  on  the  Chickahominy  that  afternoon. 

The  rebels  had  destroyed  the  bridge.  They  were  not,  however,  there  ia 
force,  and  General  Stoneman,  without  difficulty,  took  possession  of  tha 
rains,  which  he  immediately  proceeded  to  repair.  Having  thus  madft 
arrangements  for  the  passage  of  the  stream  by  the  main  body  of  the  annjb 
he  marched  six  miles  up  the  river  to  a  little  hamlet  called  Cold  Harbol^ 
which  was  the  appointed  rendezvous  for  the  right  wing  of  the  armj. 
Here  a  strong  force  of  the  rebels  was  found.  General  Stoneman  assailad 
them  impetuously,  drove  them  before  him,  and  encamped  there  for  th0 
night.  The  average  distance  from  the  Pamunkey  to  the  Chickahominj' 
was  twelve  miles.  There  was  no  enemy  to  oppose  our  march,  no  rivem 
to  ford,  no  mountains  to  climb.  Still  it  was  found  so  difficult,  in  oa^ 
inexperience^  to  move  a  large  army,  that  a  whole  week  was  occupied  im 
transporting  the  troops  this  distance.  The  rain  had  fallen  in  unusiial 
profusion,  and  the  roads  were  exceedingly  bad. 

The  troops   commenced  their  nuu-ch  from  the   concentrated  camp 
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11'  ComberlaRd,  on  the  Pamunkej,  and  spread  out  in  diverging  lines  as 
thej  approached  the  slnggish  waters  and  extended  marshes  of  the  Chick*- 
liominy.     By  Sunday  evening,  May  25th,  our  troops  were  encamped  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream,  in  a  line  extending  more  than  twenty  miles.    The 
narrow  river  was  spanned,  along  the  line  of  the  army,  by  six  or  seven 
dilapidated    bridges,   and  two    or  three    new  ones  were    immediately 
commenced.      As  the  roads  were  bad,  and  dense  forests  and  pathless 
moraBses  were  spread  around,  it  was  .manifest  that  this  position  of  the 
army  exposed  any  portion  of  it  to  be  assailed  by  a  concentrated  force  of 
the  rebels,  and  to  be  crushed  before  reonforcements  could  be  sent  to  their 
lid.    As  it  had  been  invariably  the  practice  of  the  rebels  to  combine  their 
vhole  force  in  an  overwhelming  assault  upon  some  unprotected  division 
if  the  National  troops,  the  greatest  anxiety  was  felt  in  the  North  as  soon 
as  the  disposition  of  our  army  was  known.     The  Northern  community, 
bmiliar  also  in  their  reading  with  the  rapid  campaigns  and  long  daily 
marches  of  European  troops,  could  not  restrain  the  utterance  of  their  im- 
patience, in  view  of  the  continued  slowness  of  our  advance.     They  knew 
diat  erery  day's  delay  diminished  our  army,  and  increased  that  of  the  foe. 
Two  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  National  troops,  aided  by  an 
immenao  fleet  of  transports  and  gunboats,  had  landed  on  the  Peninsula. 
It  was  forty-five  miles  from  "Williamsburg  to  the  Chickahominy.     Twenty 
lays  had  been  occupied  in  the  march.     The  enemy  had  been  all  this  time 
n^dly  gathering  recruits.     Thousands  of  slaves  were  driven,  day  an^ 
V^t,  to  work  upon  their  intrenchmcnts  around  Richmond.     From  our 
advanced  posts  we  could  see  the  spires  of  the  city,  and,  in  the  silence  of 
the  night,  could  hear  the  tolling  of  its  bells.     It  became  evident  that  we 
Wtte  outnumbered  by  the  rebels.     Moreover,  they  were  stationed  behind 
formidable  defences.     Those  ramparts  must  be  stormed  before  the  patriots 
toold  enter  Richmond.     Our  opportunity  was  lost.     It  was  but  sixty 
nuks  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Richmond.    Could  we  have  passed  over 
tint  space  in  eight  days,  instead  of  eight  weeks,  the  rebel  capital  could 
Mdy  have  been  taken. 

It  was  now  too  late.  Our  array  was  entangled  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Chickahominy.  The  sultry  heat  was  beating  down  upon  the  heads  of  the 
Minting  soldiers.  The  malaria  arising  from  those  swamps  was  filling  the 
k^tab  with  the  sick.  General  McClellan  continued  to  send  to  Wash- 
i>fton  for  reonforcements ;  but  '^  Stonewall "  Jackson,  the  most  bold  and 
tong  fighter  of  the  rebels,  was  thundering  down  the  Valley  of  the  Shen- 
sodooh,  and  there  was  not  a  man  to  be  spared  from  the  defenceless  capital. 
Under  these  circumstances,  anxiety  oppressed  every  thoughtful  man  in  the 
•tny  and  in  the  Nation.  We  had  marched  our  troops  into  the  heart  of 
tke  enemy^s  country,  had  entangled  them  amidst  marshes  in  the  presence 
^ui  ootnambcring  foe,  and  now  the  whole  army  was  in  imminent  danger 
^  destruction.  Here  we  must  leave  them  for  a  short  season,  while  we .. 
deicribe  the  raid  of  "Stonewall"  Jackson  down  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- . 
'odi  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 
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THB    PKBIL    OF    WASHINGTON^    JACKSON'S    BAID. 

{Ttfm  M«7  MCh  to  May  STth,  IStl) 

AVXtBTT  or  PlFSIPEKT  LlWCOIJC.— McDoWELL'S  CORP8.--THK  MorNTADT  Departhsnt.  —  Til 

■0N*H  l>Asii  UPON  Banks. — Noble  Lettkr  of  Geveral  McDowell. — Panic  in  W4 
TOM.— Enkuoktic  AcnoK  of  General  Preuont.— BuNxuio  Battle.— Succe&s  ov  JACKSort 

KaID.— BATFUI  of  1  { ANOVEB  CouR  r- 1 IOU8B. 

On  tlie  17th  of  May,  the  War  Department,  at  Washington,  sent  tlie 
following  dispatch  to  General  McClellan : — 

''  Your  dirtpatiih  to  the  President,  asking  for  reenforcements,  baa  boen 
racoivod  and  carefully  considered.  The  President  is  not  willing  to  uncover 
tlio  ('apital  entirely,  and  it  is  believed  that,  even  if  this  were  prudent,  it 
would  rccjuire  more  time  to  effect  a  junction  between  your  army  and  that 
of  tho  Kappaliannock,  by  the  way  of  the  Potomac  and  York  Rivers,  than 
by  the  land  march. 

*'  In  order,  therefore,  to  increase  the  strength  of  tho  attack  upon  Rich- 
mond, at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  General  McDowell  has  beea 
ordered  to  march  upon  the  city  by  tho  shortest  routa  He  is  ordered — 
koo])ing  Iiimself  always  in  position  to  cover  the  Capital  from  all  possibb 
attaek — bo  to  operate  as  to  put  his  left  wing  in  communication  with  your 
right,  and  you  are  instructed  to  co-operate,  so  as  to  establish  this  communi- 
oation  as  soon  as  possible.  By  extending  your  right  wing  to  the  north  of 
Richmond,  it  is  believed  that  the  communication  can  be  safely  established, 
•itlier  north  or  south  of  the  Pamunkey  River.  In  any  event,  you  will  bo 
able  to  prevent  the  main  body  of  the  enemy's  forces  from  leaving  Rich- 
mond and  falling  in  overwhelming  force  pen  General  McDowell.  Ho 
will  move  with  between  thirty -five  and  forty  thousand  men. 

*^  A  copy  of  tho  instructions  to  Major-General  McDowell  is  with  tliia. 
Tlio  ii|)Ooific  task  assigned  to  his  command,  has  been  to  provide  against  any 
danger  to  the  Capital  of  tho  Nation.  At  your  earnest  call  for  reenforco- 
monta,  he  U  sent  forward  to  co-operate  in  the  reduction  of  Richmond,  but 
oharg«Hi|  in  attempting  this,  not  to  uncover  the  City  of  Washington ;  and 
ti>U  will  gi^e  BO  orders,  either  before  or  after  your  jimction,  which  can 
ioi^p  him  out  of  position  to  cover  this  city.  You  and  he  will  communicate 
with  Mit^h  other,  by  telegraph  or  otherwise,  as  frequently  as  may  be  necea- 
Mury  An*  ofHeient  co-operation. 

**  Tho  President  directs  that  General  McDowell  retain  the  command  of 
Iko  IXMmrtroent  of  tlie  Rappahannock,  and  of  the  forces  with  which  he 
mov««  forward.    By  order  of  the  President. 

"  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Sec.  of  War.^ 
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Could  tliis  union,  thus  ordered,  of  General  McDowell's  force  of  tliirtj- 
five  tliousand  men  with  General  McClellau's  army  have  then  been  effect^ 
it  is  not  improbable  that  Kichmond  might  have  fallen.  General  McCleHan, 
in  his  testimony  on  the  10th  of  December,  before  a  court-martial  in  Wash- 
iugton,  where  General  McDowell  was  triumphantly  acquitted  of  all  the 
charges  bronglit  against  him,  said : 

'^  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  have  taken 
Richmond  had  not  the  corps  of  General  McDowell  been  separated  irom  it. 
It  is  also  my  opinion,  that  had  the  command  of  General  McDowell  joined 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ixr  the  month  of  May,  by  way  of  Hanover  Court- 
House,  from  Fredericksburg,  we  should  have  had  Richmond  in  a  week 
after  the  junction.  I  do  not  hold  General  McDowell  responsible  for  a 
fidlore  to  join  me  on  that  occasion." 

Gteneral  McDowell  was  as  anxious  as  General  McClellan  to  have 
Uiis  junction  effected,  but  was  prevented  by  the  events  which  we  must 
torn  aside  for  a  moment  to  describe.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
majestic  Army  of  the  Potomac,  numbering  over  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  which  for  eight  months  had  been  reposing  in  the  vicinity  of  Manassas, 
when  pushed  by  the  order  of  the  President  into  action,  was  di\'idcd  into 
several  corps  d^armee.  General  McClellan  took  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
diousand  men  to  move  upon  Richmond  by  the  Peninsular  route,  which  he 
chose  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  President.  •  As  this  exposed  Washing- 
ton to  attack,  by  a  sudden  raid  through  Fredericksburg,  or  through  the 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  General  McDowell  was  sent  to  guard  the  Fred- 
ericksbaig  route,  with  about  thirty  thousand  men ;  and  General  Banks  was 
flent  with  a  small  force  of  five  or  eight  thousand  men  into  the  valley,  to 
vatch  against  any  raid  upon  Washington  in  tliat  direction.  He  entered 
the  valley  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and,  passing  through  the  towns  of  Winchester, 
Strasburg,  Woodstock,  New  Market,  and  Ilarrisonsbni^,  took  position  at 
Staunton.  At  Winchester  a  portion  of  this  force,  under  General  Shields,* 
met  a  large  body  of  the  rebels  on  the  23d  of  March,  and  completely  routed 
them  in  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested  battles  of  the  war.  The  rebels, 
uider  General  T.  J.  Jackson,  were  driven  to  Strasburg.  They  left  eighty- 
live  dead  on  the  field.  They  retreated  with  ten  wagons  of  dead  and 
wounded  in  their  train. 

In  addition  to  these  movements,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  President 
(m  the  11th  of  March,  creating  the    Mountain  Department      General 

*  MnJoi^Oenenil  James  Shields  wan  born  in  Tyrone  Coimtj,  Ireland,  in  1810.  When  sixteen 
years  of  age  lie  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  in  Kaskuskia,  Illinois.  He  studied  law,  entered 
QpOB  sucueMfnl  practice,  end  in  1843  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
Upon  tlie  opening  of  the  Mexican  war  he  was  appointed  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers.  At 
Vsim  Gnis  and  (>crro  Gordo  ho  distinguished  himself  for  his  gallantry.  At  the  latter  battle  ho 
was  MTercly  wounded  by  a  copper  ball,  which  passed  through  his  body  and  lungs.  His  life  was 
isred  hj  the  skill  of  a  Mexican  surgeon,  after  the  regular  surgeons  of  the  army  had  giren  over 
hit  ease  an  liopcless.  He  was  ap:ain  wounded  at  Chapultepec,  and  was  made  Mnjor-GenoraL  Ho- 
tVBing  from  the  war,  he  was  elected  to  tho  Niitionol  llotiso  of  Ropresentatires  in  1849.  After- 
wards removing  to  Minnesota,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Subsequently  ho  ro- 
Boved  to  California,  r^d  resumed  the  profession  of  tiio  law.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
ftbeliion,  be  again,  with  ardent  patriotlem,  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  imperilled  ado^^tod 
MQ&try. 
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FrcinoTit  was  intrusted  with  the  command.  It  was  the  plan  of  the  Govern- 
Qicnt  that  he  should  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Big  Sandy  Eiver,  in  Ken- 
tucky, to  Pikeville ;  thence  advance  through  Cumberland  Gap  to  Knox- 
ville,  and  seize  the  railroad,  so  as  to  cut  the  rebel  retreat  from  Hichmond, 
and  prevent  any  supplies  or  reenforcements  from  being  sent  to  that  place. 
This  department  extended  from  the  command  of  General  McClellan  on  the 
Potomac,  to  that  of  General  Ilalleck  on  the  Mississippi.  About  the  1st  of 
April,  General  Fremont  commenced  military  operations  in  the  important 
region  assigned  to  him.  By  a  series  of  energetic  movements,  the  rebels 
were  driven  from  the  positions  tliey  had  occupied,  and  General  Fremont, 
advancing  from  Wheeling,  readied  Petersburg,  on  the  south  branch  of  the 
Potomac.  Thence  pushing  vigorously  forward,  he  established  his  head- 
quarters at  McDowell,  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Shenandoah  Moun- 
tains. This  town  is  about  forty-five  miles  from  Ilarrisonsburg,  which  is  in 
the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  General 
Fremont^s  advance,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict  with  superior  forces  of  tlie 
enemy,  retired  to  Franklin  and  strongly  fortified  tliemsolves  therOi  These 
tliree  corps  were  thus  stationed  at  this  time,  mainly  for  the  defence  of 
Washington.  General  McDowell  was  at  Fredericksburg,  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  General  Banks  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  Shenandoah  Mountains.  General  Fremont  was  west 
of  the  Shenandoah  Mountains.* 

General  ^'  Stonewall "  Jackson,  the  most  dashing  of  the  rebel  chieflaina^ 
quietly  gathered  a  force,  variously  estimated  at  from  forty  to  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  made  a  rush  into  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  intending  to 
overwhelm  and  annihilate  the  small  force  of  but  six  thousand  men  wbidi 
General  Banks  had  at  Strasbuig;  and  then,  as  was  supposed,  to  cross  the 
Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  seize  Washington.  The  blow  was  ap- 
parently quite  feasible,  and  might  have  proved  to  the  National  catise  quite 
irreparable.  The  rebels  under  Generals  Jackson  and  Ewell  moved  as 
secretly  and  rapidly  as  possible  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Massa- 
nuttcn  mountain  range,  hoping,,  by  striking  directly  from  Front  Royal  to 
Winchester,  to  cut  off  the  n»treat  of  General  Banks  and  capture  his  whole 
force  at  Strasburg.  General  Banks  was  not  aware  of  his  peril  until  Friday 
evening,  the  23d  of  May.  The  rebels  were  already  near  Front  Royal, 
diiving  all  opposition  before  them.     There  was  no  salvation  for  him  but 

*  Tho  President  end  Sccrctarj  of  War  wore  both  yerj  anxious  to  eObct  a  Junction  of  the  two 
amiios  iu  any  woy  in  which  it  cinild  bo  accomplished  without  endangering^  Washington.  Ou  tho 
ITih  of  May,  Secretary  Stanton  scut  the  following  instructions  to  Geuenil  McDowell: 

"General:  \j[*on  boing  joined  bj  Shields*s  divirion,you  will  move  upon  Richmond  by  the 
(Trncnil  route  of  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  nllroad,  co-operating  with  the  force  under 
Civu'jrul  McCMellan.  now  ihrcatcnin;;  Richmond  from  tha  line  of  tho  Pamunkoy  aui  York  Rivers. 
Willie  foi'king  to  cstablisli,  os  soon  aa  poaaible,  a  oommuuii'ation  between  your  left  wing 
and  the  fv^hl  wing  of  General  McClellan,  70U  will  hold  rounK^lf  always  in  such  position  as  to 
eover  the  Capiul  tif  the  Nation  against  a  sndden  dash  by  any  l:i>-f:e  body  of  tl:c  rel>el  fon-os. 

"General  Moi^lollau  will  bo  furnished  a  copy  of  thevc  instruoiions  and  will  be  dire^-icd  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  establish  oi>mmuniiTations  with  your  k^'U  sMd  to  prevent  the  main  body  of 
\lio  enemy's  army  from  leaving  Richmond  and  throwin**  iisolf  up^m  your  column,  before  a  junc- 
tion between  the  two  armies  is  ciToctod.  JL  copy  of  his  iiiMr'.uninnA.  in  rogard  to  the  employment 
nf  your  forces,  is  annexed.  Iluwxn  M.  SrANros,  S:.'^iiJ*-y  t/  War." 
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in  the  most  cool,  determined,  and  skilful  retreat.  This  Oeneral  Banks 
conducted  with  such  heroism  and  ability  as  rendered  it  virtually  a  victory ; 
and  liifi  conduct  elevated  him  to  a  very  high  position  amon^r  military  men. 
Contesting  every  inch  of  the  way,  and  fighting  an  incessant  battle,  he  re- 
pelled the  assaults  of  his  foes,  who  outnumbered  him  four  to  one.  After 
an  uninterrupted  retreat  and  battle  of  forty-eight  hours,  he  conducted  his 
army,  in  a  march  of  fifty-tliree  miles,  safely  across  the  Potomac,  near 
Martinsbui^,  saving  almost  his  whole  wagon-train  and  every  piece  of 
artillery. 

As  soon  as  the  Oovemment  heard  of  the  commencement  of  this  for- 
midable raid,  with  the  probable  destruction  of  General  Banks's  corps,  and 
the  eonsequent  imminent  exposure  of  Washington,  the  excitement  and 
anxiety  became  intense.  Oeneral  Fremont  and  Oeneral  McDowell  were 
tdegraphed  immediately  to  move  to  the  support  of  Oeneral  Banks.  On 
Satoday  evening,  May  24th,  Oeneral  McDowell  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  following  order : 

"You  are  instnmted,  laying  aside  for  the  present  the  movement  on 
Blchmond,  to  put  twenty  thousand  men  in  motion  at  once  for  the  Shenan- 
doah, moving  in  the  line,  or  in  advance  of  the  line,  of  the  Manassas  Oap 
raiboad.  Your  object  will  be  to  capture  the  force  of  Jackson  and  Ewell, 
either  in  co-operation  with  Oeneral  Fremont,  or,  in  case  want  of  supplies 
or  transportation  interfered  with  his  movements,  it  is  believed  that  the 
ibrce  which  you  move  will  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  object  alone. 
Bq)ort8  received  this  moment  are  that  Banks  is  fighting  with  Ewell,  eight 
mflea  fi-om  Harper's  Ferry." 

General  McDowell  was  then  on  the  eve  of  forming  a  junction  with 
General  McClellan.  This  summons,  frustrating  all  his  plans,  was  to  him 
a  bitter  disappointment.  But,  like  a  good  soldier  and  a  true  patriot,  he 
nnhesitatingly  obeyed.  His  immediate  response  shows  the  promptness  of 
Ilia  movement,  and  the  sore  trial  which  obedience'  cost  him.  His  reply 
was: — 

"  The  President's  order  has  been  received,  and  is  in  process  of  execu- 
tion.   This  is  a  crushing  blow  to  us." 

The  President  responded  the  same  hour,  the  telegrams  passing  like  the 
%htiiing'8  flash :  ^^  I  am  highly  gratified  by  your  alacrity  in  obeying  my 
orders.  The  change  was  as  painful  to  me  as  it  can  possibly  be  to  you,  or 
to  any  one.  Every  thing  now  depends  upon  the  celerity  and  vigor  of  your 
laovements," 

To  this  General  McDowell  replied  in  words  which,  in  justice  to  as  gal- 
'^Dt  a  soldier  and  as  pure  a  patriot  as  has  drawn  his  sword  in  this  war- 
'ire,  should  be  recorded.     The  reply  was  to  the  President : — 

"  I  obeyed  your  order  immediately,  for  it  was  positive  and  urgent,  and 
perhaps,  as  a  subordinate,  there  I  ought  to  stop.  But  I  trust  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say  something  in  relation  to  the  subject,  especially  in  view  of 
your  remark,  that  every  thing  depends  upon  the  vigor  and  celerity  of  my 
Movements.  I  beg  to  say  that  co-operation  between  General  Fremont  and 
J^^TBelf,  to  cut  off  Jackson  and  Ewell,  is  not  to  be  counted  upon,  even  if  it 
w  M  a  practical  impossibility ;  next,  that  I  am  entirely  beyond  helping 
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difitance  of  General  Banks,  and  no  celerity  or  vigor  will  be  availing,  bo  &r 
as  he  is  concerned ;  next,  that  bj  a  glance  at  the  map  it  will  be  seen,  that 
tlie  line  of  retreat  of  the  enemy's  forces  np  the  valley  is  shorter  than  mine 
to  go  against  him.  It  will  take  a  week  or  ten  days  for  the  force  to  get  to 
the  valley  by  the  route  which  will  give  it  food  and  forage,  and  by  tliat  time 
the  enemy  will  have  retreated.  I  shall  gain  nothing  for  yoo  there,  and 
lose  nmch  for  yon  here.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  on  personal  gronnds  that 
I  have  a  heavy  heart  in  the  matter,  bnt  I  feel  that  it  throws  ns  all  back, 
and  from  Kichmond  north,  we  shall  have  all  our  large  mass  paralyzed,  and 
shall  have  to  repeat  what  we  have  just  accomplishedL" 

All  this  was  essentially  true.  By  straining  every  nerve,  Oeneral  Mc- 
Dowell was  not  able  to  cat  off  the  retreat  of  the  bold,  ably  led,  and  fleet- 
footed  rebels.  But  had  not  both  General  McDowell  and  General  Fremcmt 
rushed  for  the  valley  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  they  would  not  have  deemed 
retreat  necessary.  Their  lines  of  communication  would  not  have  been  en- 
dangered ;  they  might  have  inflicted  incalculable  injury  upon  the  National 
cause,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  they  ndght  have  taken  and 
destroyed  Washington.  Indeed,  as  it  was,  the  peril  of  the  capture  of 
Washington  was  so  imminent,  that  telegrams  were  immediately  sent  to  all 
the  adjacent  Northern  States,  urging  the  Governors  to  send  instantly  the 
militia  to  defend  tlie  CapitaL  The  following  dispatch  to  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  dated  May  35,  1S64,  illustrates  this  well-founded  alarm: — 

^*  Intelligence  from  various  quarters  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  enemy,  in 
great  force,  are  marohing  on  Washington.  You  will  please  organize  and 
forward  immediately  all  the  militia  and  volunteer  force  in  your  State. 

*•  Edwix  M.  STA^^«s^,  Secretary  of  iror." 

Upon  this  same  dav«  Mav  dStlu  the  iVesident,  in  a  telegram  to  General 
Mct^lellan,said:— 

**  If  MolX>wt  irs  fofee  were  now  beyond  our  reach^  we  should  be  utterly 
helpless.  Appr\Oien*i\nis  of  something  like  this,  and  no  unwillingness  to 
sustain  you,  ha^  always  lKH.ni  my  reason  for  withholding  McDowell's  force 
fKnu  you.  PU^iso  uuderstand  this,  and  do  the  best  you  can  with  the  forces 
you  now  have/'* 

At  the  same  time.  General  Fremont  had  received  a  tel^ram  instructing 
him  to  orv.^;s  the  Shenaudoali  Mountains,  with  his  whole  force,  from  Frank- 
lin to  Ilarrlsiiusbui^.  Could  he  liave  done  this,  the  retreat  of  Jackson 
mijjht  have  been  elTeotually  cut  off.  But  General  Fremont  deemed  it  im- 
piKssiblo  to  take  that  route.  It  involved  a  march  of  fifty  miles,  over  the 
roughest  roads,  and  tlirough  a  region  where  neither  forage  nor  supplies 
could  be  obtained.  Neither  had  he  any  sufficient  means  of  transportation. 
He  therefore  assumed  the  responsibility  of  taking  a  different  route.  He 
received  the  order  Saturday  evening.  With  the  accustomed  promptness 
of  this  man,  he  had  his  whole  army  in  motion  by  three  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  Ilad  the  Prince  de  Joinville  been  present,  ho  would  not  have 
accused  the  Americans  of  a  characteristic  trait  of  dday. 

Descending  rapidly  the  banks  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Potomac,  he 

*  Ikfori  of  Conffreuional  Committee^  p.  10. 
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erofised  the  monntaina  at  a  lower,  or  more  northern  point  After  one  of  the 
most  rapid  and  energetic  marcbo3  on  record,  through  on  incessant  storm  of 
rain  and  horrible  roads,  his  advance  guard  reached  Strasburg  at  noon  of 
tlie  first  of  Juno.  At  the  same  time  General  McDowell's  advance,  under 
Gteneral  Shields,  moving  with  equal  endurance  and  celerity^  reached  Front 
Boyal  from  the  east,  ten  miles  from  Strasburg.  But,  unfortunately, 
Jackson  and  his  band,  a  few  hours  before,  had  rushed  by  the  point,  and 
were  retreating  at  full  speed,  with  all  the  plunder  they  had  gained,  up  the 
valley  towards  Bichmond.  It  was  a  very  narrow  escape  for  the  rebels. 
They  just  succeeded  in  slipping  between  General  McDowell  on  tho  east 
and  General  Fremont  on  the  west.  The  advance  guard  of  these  two 
National  forces,  forming  a  junction,  pressed  impetuously  on  in  pursuit  of 
the  foe.  The  roar-guard  of  the  rebels  made  an  occasional  stand,  where 
the  ground  presented  great  advantages,  and  fierce  contents  ensued.  On 
Monday,  June  2d,  there  was  a  battle  of  several  hours  at  'Woodstock. 
During  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  the  rebels  ran  and  the 
patriots  pursued,  pelting  them  with  shot  and  shell,  as  one  week  before  the 
patriots  had  fled  before  their  determined  foes.  Such  is  war.  Ko  man 
can  give  blows  without  receiving  blows  in  return.  The  final  conflict  was 
at  Port  Republic,  where  the  Shenandoah  is  spanned  by  a  long  bridge.* 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  June  8th.  The  rebel  General,  whose  great 
military  ability  no  one  will  question,  had  sagaciously  chosen  his  position  at 
a  spot  called  Cross  Keys.  The  battle  commenced  with  heavy  firing  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  continued,  with  occasional  lulls,  and  then  with  renewed 
violence,  until  dark.  It  was  a  drawn  battle ;  but  as  the  rebels  fought  in 
their  chosen  position  and  under  cover,  their  loss  was  less  than  that  of  the 
Union  forces.  General  Fremont  was  able  to  bring  into  the  battle  only  his 
advance  of  about  three  thousand  men.  General  Jackson  arrayed  in  op- 
position eight  thousand.  The  patriot  troops,  though  they  fought  hero- 
ically, wero  unable  to  dislodge  their  foes,  who  were  equally  determined, 
equally  well  oflBccred,  advantageously  posted,  and  who  outnumbered  their 
asaailants  more  than  two  to  one. 

The  rebels  held  the  field.  Their  only  object,  however,  was  to  secure  a 
safe  retreat.  The  united  army  of  Generals  Fremont  and  McDowell  was 
nwliing  down  upon  them.  On  Sunday  night,  General  Jackson  crossed  the 
Shenandoah  River  with  all  his  trooi)s,  and  destroyed  the  long  bridge  behind 
them.  With  but  little  diiBculty  they  repelled  the  assaults  of  General 
Shields,  who,  with  an  insuflicient  forc^  did  what  he  could  to  head  them 

*  A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Press^  writing  from  Winchester,  Virginia,  relates  tho 
foUowJDg;  incident  of  Banks's  retreat,  as  illustrative  of  the  barbarit/  which  characlerl^od  tho  rebel 
^naen  during  the  war : — 

"A  soldier  wns  wounded  in  the  foot,  and  had  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  one  of  tho  houses  ki 
v'^iodiester.  Ho  had  not  been  sitting  there  long,  when  a  woman  canie  out  and  asked  him  if  ho 
^^  not  able  to  walk?  He  replied  that  he  was  not.  The  woman,  seeing  a  revolver  in  las  bolt, 
vked  him  to  let  her  look  at  i^  The  man,  suspecting  nothing  wrong,  handod  it  to  her.  But  she 
'^  }iad  it  in  Iter  hands  but  a  few  minutes  when  she  presented  it  to  his  hoad,  and  demanded  that 
^  should  leave  tho  steps.  He  did  fo,  and  a(\er  he  had  walked  a  few  steps,  she  fired  the  pistol, 
**^^I1  entering  hio  side,  and  he  fell  on  the  street,  where  he  instantly  expired.  This  is  but 
"P^'men  of  the  numeroua  incidents  I  have  heard,  and  I  onljr  give  it  as  one  which  I  know  con 
trun  s  reliable  lourco." 
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odH  Witlkoafe  further  molestation,  the  rebels  retreated  to  Stauntoii,  aad 
tfaeoee  to  BiehnumiL 

This  bold  and  sagacious  movement  of  General  Jackson  tctj  pibbaUy 
saved  Biclimond*  God,  in  a  mysterious  way,  acG(«nplishe8  Ids  designs^ 
There  are  innumerable  instances,  in  the  history  of  this  war,  in  which  ap- 
parent disasters  have  proved  our  choicest  blessings.  Uad  Bichmond 
then  been  taken,  and  the  rebel  army  crushed,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
some  compromise  would  have  been  effected  which  would  have  preserved 
slavery,  the  fruitful  cause  of  all  our  troubles.  In  the  whole  history  of  the 
world,  not  an  instance  can  be  found  in  which  the  hand  of  God  has  been  more 
manifest  than  in  this  war.  Had  Massachusetts  energy  prevailed,  the  war 
would  have  been  ended  in  six  months,  and  slavery  would  have  escaped  al- 
most unscathed.  The  pro-slavery  sympathies  of  the  Northern  opponents 
of  the  war  prolonged  the  contest,  discouraged  volunteering,  resisted  the 
draft,  and  thus  sent  our  troops  by  slow  marches  over  the  plantations  of 
the  South,  liberated  slaves  by  thousands,  rendered  acts  of  confiscation  and 
emancipation  inevitable,  and  compelled  the  enlistment  of  colored  men  into 
our  wasted  army.  Throughout  the  whole  war,  the  friends  of  freedom  have 
been  straining  every  nerve  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  end,  which,  had  it 
been  accomplished,  would  certainly  have  riveted  the  fetters  of  the  slave 
anew.  The  friends  of  slavery  have  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  by  thus  protracting  the  con- 
flict have  undermined,  inch  by  inch,  the  whole  foundation  of  slavery,  and 
have  whelmed  the  whole  enormous  fabric  of  cruelty  and  crime  in  ruin. 
Slavery  has  committed  suicide.  It  is  right  that  a  mtnster  so  diabolical 
should  have  met  with  such  an  end. 

The  genius  of  a  great  general  is  often  better  illustrated  by  a  well-con- 
ducted retreat  than  by  a  signal  victory.  General  Banks  has  performed 
many  heroic  deeds  during  this  war.^  In  none  has  he  displayed  more 
brilliantly  the  character*  of  an  accomplished  general,  than  in  the  valor  and 
sagacity  with  which  he  extricated  his  little  band  from  the  rebel  hordes 
which  rushed  upon  him  at  Strasburg.     Generals  Fremont  and  McDowell 

*  GeDoral  N.  P.  Banks  was  born  in  Waltbam,  liCassachusetts,  Januaiy  30,  181G.  His  parents 
wore  poor.  With  a  verj  limited  commoD-school  education,  young  Banks,  when  a  more  lad,  en- 
tered ono  of  the  Waltham  factories  to  earn  his  liring.  For  several  years  he  worked  there  faith- 
Aillj,  yet  seizing  upon  every  moment  of  leisure  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind.  He  was  an 
activo  member  of  a  debating  society,  and  wrote  for  the  columns  of  a  local  paper.  Rising  rap- 
idly, ho  finally  became  editor  of  a  paper.  By  tlie  vigor  of  his  mind  and  his  untfring  intellectual 
activity  ho  spread  his  name  and  his  influence,  %nd  in  184S  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  and  soon  after  was  sent  to  the  National  Congress  at  Washington.  In  1 854 
he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bcpresentatives,  after  one  of  the  most  memorable  ccm- 
tests  in  our  Congressional  history.  In  1857  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  AU 
these  important  posts  he  filled  with  distinguished  ability.  He  foresaw  the  oommg  rtorm  of  the 
tlavcholders*  rebellion  and  secession,  and  prepared  himself  for  tlie  strife  by  a  careful  study  of 
military  strategy  end  tactics.  When  the  traitors  opened  their  fire  upon  the  United  States  flag,  at 
Stimter,  Governor  Banks  ynn  occupying  tlio  very  responsible  post  of  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railway.  The  public  voice  immediately  called  him  to  a  military  command.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Ui^or-General  by  the  President,  and  was  given  a  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
Kearly  all  his  troops  were  taken  from  him  to  add  to  the  force  under  General  McCloUan.  The  rebel 
Oaneral  Jackson  poanoed  upon  him,  sure  ef  bii  destruction.  Hie  retreat  was  one  of  the  moat 
brilliant  operations  of  the  war. 
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abo  did  every  thing  that  mortal  enei^  could  do  to  cnt  off  tho  cncmj. 
The  operation,  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  was  managed  with  consummate 
ln?ery  and  skill ;  and,  having  a  shorter  roate  to  traverse  than  those  sent 
in  pnnnit  of  them,  they  could  not  be  overtaken  in  their  rapid  retreat. 

We  no^  retom  again  to  contemplate  the  condition  and  achievements  of 
the  annj  under  Oeneral  McClellan.  For  five  days,  tlie  National  troops, 
ifter  reaching  the  Chickahominy,  remained  in  their  encampments,  as  it 
irere  bewildered.  They  could  not  advance  upon  the  frowning  batteries 
before  them,  without  encountering  dreadful  slaughter.  They  could  not 
retreat  without  shame  and  disaster.  There  was  a  pause  which  was  por- 
tentous. What  does  it  mean  t  the  nation  inquired  anxiously.  The  very 
rawtisfectoTy  reply  that  came  back  from  the  Cliickahominy  was :  "  We 
an  waiting  for  tho  roads  to  dry,  and  for  opportunity  to  construct  more 
bridges  across  the  river." 

General  McClellan  was  now  rapidly  losing  the  confidence  of  the  more 
intelligent  and  patriotic  portion  of  the  community,  though  he  still  re- 
tiined  to  a  wonderful  degree  tlie  affections  of  the  rank  and  file  of  his 
annj.  He  must  have  possessed  some  sterling  qualities,  to  have  secured 
fiom  his  troops  the  unbounded  homage  with  which,  at  that  time,  they 
undeniably  rc^rded  him.  There  can  bo  no  question  of  the  truth  of  the 
fi)now]ng  statement  by  an  army  correspondent : — 

"  When  I  say  that  General  McClellan  is  beloved,  trusted,  and  perfectly 
idolized  by  every  common  soldier  in  the  army,  I  am  not  saying  one  whit 
more  than  the  bare  truth.  They  will  follow  him  anywhere  and  every- 
^riicre,  for  they  know,  to  a  man,  that  he  will  not  needlessly  expose  them 
to  danger.  No  matter  how  great  tho  peril,  or  difficult  the  task  may  seem, 
vhen  he  commands  they  will  cheerfully  obey,  and  with  the  most  unbound- 
ed confidence  will  face  any  danger  or  overcome  any  obstacle.  In  fact,  the 
feelings  towards  Oeneral  McClellan  partake  almost  of  adoration." 

One  heroic  adventure,  in  the  mean  time,  achieved  by  our  troops,  created 
a  momentary  gleam  of  hope.  There  were  two  railroads  running  north 
from  Richmond.  One  was  called  the  Virginia  Central,  the  other  was  the 
fiichmond  and  Potomac.  These  roads  crossed  each  other,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Eichmond,  at  a  place  called  Sexton's  Junction,  a  few  miles 
beyond  Hanover  Court-House.  A  secret  expedition  was  organized  to 
destroy  both  of  the  roads  at  their  junction.  After  a  careful  reconnois- 
wmce,  General  G.  W.  Morell's  division  of  General  Fitz-John  Porter's  Fifth 
Provisional  Army  Corps,  supported  by  General  Stoneman's  cavalry,  was  sent 
<>n  this  enterprise.  There  was,  perhaps,  not  in  the  army  a  more  admirably 
disciplined  body  of  men.  It  was  exceedingly  important  that  the  enemy 
should  be  taken  by  surprise.  Orders  were  therefore  not  given  until  mid- 
l^^ht  on  Monday,  for  the  men  to  be  ready  at  four  o'clock  the  next  mom- 
"^)  Tuesday,  May  27th,  in  light  marching  trim.  At  three  o'clock  the 
y^^eille  called  them.  It  was  dark,  stormy,  and  a  drenching  rain  was  fall- 
^H'  Fires  could  not  be  built,  and  the  men  were  compelled  to  set  out  on 
their  cold,  wet  march,  without  the  much  coveted  refreshment  of  a  c 
of  hot  cofiee.  Cold  rations,  for  two  days,  were  crowded  into  their  hai 
Bacbj  and  each  man  was  supplied  with  twenty  additional  rounds  of  o 
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ridges.  Into  tho  darkness  and  tlie  rain,  and  wading  through  the  mirj 
roads,  tho  long  colomn  soon  disappeared. 

They  had  moved  from  their  camp  at  Mechanicsville.  None  bnt  the 
leading  of&cers  know  tlie  direction  or  the  object  of  their  march.  Soldiers 
soon  learn  to  ask  no  questions,  but  with  blind  obedience  to  ^bej  com- 
mands. As  the  morning  dawned  the  clouds  were  dispersed.  At  ten 
o'clock,  the  sun  of  a  summer's  day  was  shining  down  upon  them  oppres- 
sively. They  had  then  struck  the  railrdad  within  five  miles  of  Hanover 
Court-IIouse. 

Here  the  enemy  were  first  found.  They  were  in  a  large  open  field 
flanked  by  woods.  The  skirmishers  immediately  opened  fire.  Sharp 
volleys  of  musketry,  and  tho  occasional  boom  of  heavier  guns,  announced 
to  those  in  the  rear  that  the  battle  was  begun.  Colonel  Johnson,  of  tho 
Twenty-fifth  New  York,  who  was  in  advance,  attacked  them  impetuously. 
But  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  compelled  liim  to  retire  with  severe 
loss.  Soon  General  Butterfield  appeared,  with  Morell's  division  of  Porter's 
corps,  and  his  command  entered  the  battle  with  the  rapidity  and  precision 
of  veterans.  With  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  proudly  in  the  breeze, 
they  swept  down  resistlessly  upon  the  foe.  Orifiin's  battery  was  at  the  time 
I>ouring  a  deadly  fire  into  the  hostile  ranks.  The  rebels,  after  a  short  con- 
flict, broke  and  fled,  disappearing  in  the  woods.  The  victors  then,  after  giv- 
ing three  enthusiastic  cheers  to  General  Butterfield  as  he  rode  along  their 
lines,  moved  rapidly  forward  towards  Hanover  Court-House,  Some  of  the 
regiments  moved  along  the  railroad,  tearing  it  up  as  they  advanced. 
Others  followed  the  turnpike  road.  In  the  spirited  conflict  wliich  had 
tenninated  so  honorably  to  the  patriot  anns,  Colonel  Lansing,  of  the 
Seventeenth  New  York,  and  Colonel  MoLane,  of  the  Eighty-third  Penn- 
sylvania, displayed  great  gallantry.  Their  troops  pursued  the  fugitives 
some  distance,  capturing  about  sixty  prisoners.  Two  twelve-pound  brass 
howitzers  were  also  captured.  The  Second  Maine,  Colonel  Roberts,  and 
the  Forty-fourth  New  York,  Colonel  Stryker,  were  left  behind  at  a  road- 
crossing,  to  guard  from  an  attack  in  their  rear  the  advancing  party, 
who  were  expecting  to  meet  a  strong  force  of  rebels  at  Hanover  Court- 
House. 

The  scene  presented  on  the  march  was  brilliant.  It  was  a  beautiftil 
afternoon.  Nature  was  smiling  in  all  the  bloom  and  verdure  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  days  of  early  summer.  The  sun  was  setting  in  all  its  glory.  The 
doors  and  windows  of  the  houses  were  crowded  with  curious  and  anxious 
spectators,  while  himdreds  of  negroes  hung  upon  gates  and  fences,  gazing 
with  undisguised  yet  inexpressible  delight  upon  a  spectacle,  which  a 
strange  instinct  taught  them  was  ushering  in  for  them  tho  day  of  jubilee. 
The  bright  pennons  of  the  lancers,  the  gay  uniforms  of  the  Zouaves,  the 
parks  of  artillery,  with  their  mounted  cannoneers,  and  the  officers  on  proud 
steeds,  splendidly  caparisoned,  presented  a  pageant  which  charmed  every 
eye. 

The  patriot  troops,  inspirited  with  victory,  almost  forgot  the  fatigue  of 
their  long  march,  as  they  pressed  forward  to  other  deeds  of  daring.  They 
had  advanced  a  fc\r  miles,  when  an  aide  came  galloping  up,  sent  by  Gen- 
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enlMartindale,  who  was  in  command  of  the  force  left  behind,  stating  that 
tbe  rebels  had  come  out  by  rail  from  Bichmond  in  great  force,  and  were 
fcmniiig  for  an  attack.  At  the  same  time,  the  terrible  roar  of  the  renewed 
bttde  came  reverberating  through  the  forest.  Oencral  Butterfield 
wheeled  his  troops  around,  and,  at  the  double-quick,  hastened  back  to  the 
reicae  of  their  imperilled  comrades. 

In  the  mean  time  six  rebel  regime»ts,  with  their  accustomed  yell,  came 
rushing  upon  the  thin  lines  of  the  patriots,  expecting  to  disperse  them  as  the 
hunter  scatters  a  covey  of  partridges  upon  the  mountains.  But  the  patriots 
stood  as  immovable  as  the  forests  around  them.  While  all  fought  with 
the  utmost  intrepidity,  the  Second  Maine  displayed  marvellous  valor.  So 
near  were  they  at  one  time  to  the  enemy,  that  the  men  on  both  sides  thrust 
their  guns  through  the  same  fence,  firing  at  each  other.  The  Forty-fourth 
New  York  had  its  flag  four  times  cut  down  by  the  bullet.  But  as  one 
Goktf-bearer  fell,  there  was  always  another  intrepid  hand  prompt  to  raise 
it.  As  the  battle  raged  with  terrible  fierceness,  a  captain  of  the  Forty- 
fourth  was  asked,  ^^  How  many  of  your  men  can  you  muster  to  follow  you 
in  a  charge !"  The  quick  reply  was,  "  Every  man,  sir,  will  follow,  save 
the  dead."  For  more  than  an  hour  this  handful  of  men  held  the  enemy  in 
cheek. 

Just  then  General  Butterfield,  with  uncovered  head,  leading  his  heroic 
band,  appeared  upon  the  field.  Avoiding  the  circuitous  route  by  the  road, 
he  had  marched  the  Eighty-third  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  McLane,  and  the 
Sixteenth  Michigan,  Ciolonel  Stockton,  across  the  fields  and  through  the 
woods.  He  was  greeted  with  three  such  cheers  as  can  only  be  uttered 
when  the  soiiPs  intensest  emotions  burst  from  the  lips.  These  cheers  were 
more  appalling  to  the  foe  than  the  boom  of  artillery  or  the  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry.   It  told  them  that  their  game  was  lost. 

At  the  double-quick  the  patriot  band  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  rebels, 
throwing  them  into  great  confusion.  Twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  skilfully 
handled,  threw  such  an  incessant  storm  of  shells  into  their  ranks,  that 
the  rebels,  dropping  their  muskets,  their  colors,  and  much  even  of  their 
clothing,  fled  wildly,  and  disappeared  in  the  forest 

They  were  hotly  pursued  and  many  prisoners  were  taken.  Some  were 
evidently  glad  to  escape  from  the  rebel  ranks.  Two  came  forward,  wa- 
™g  a  torn  and  soiled  handkerchief,  once  white,  and  supporting  between 
them  a  pale-faced  boy,  with  a  ghastly  wound.  They  seemed  greatly  terri- 
fied, and  piteously  begged  that  their  lives  might  be  spared.  "  "We  have 
heen  forced  into  this,"  they  said ;  "  we  are  conscripts." 

Darkness  had  now  come.  These  brave  men,  who  had  marched  over 
twenty  miles  and  fought  two  battles  in  one  day,  returned  to  their  camp 
highly  elated  with  their  double  victory.  Proudly  the  patriots  displayed, 
*3  the  trophies  of  tlie  conflicts,  two  field-pieces,  nearly  nine  hundred  stand 
of  Bmall-arms,  over  five  hundred  prisoners,  several  tents,  wagons,  and 
much  other  such  materiel  of  war. 

The  next  morning  General  McClellan  appeared  upon  the  field  and  was 
enthnsiastically  cheered.  He  grasped  General  Porter  by  the  hand,  with 
OGt^  congratulations.    Then  turning  to  General  Butterfield,  he  placed 
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his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  commending  him  warmlj  for  his  gallant 
achievement,  and  promised  to  recommend  him  to  the  command  of  a  divi- 
sion. The  French  princes,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  the  Coimt  de  Paria^ 
and  the  Due  de  Chartres,  accompanied  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Sadly 
the  Prince  de  Joinville  said  at  the  time,  ^^  What  a  pity  that  all  this  to-day 
is  for  nothing  I  We  should  have  heard  the  guns  of  McDowell  coming  fixmi 
Fredericksbprg.  He  should  have  joined  you,  and  then  we  could  go  into 
Richmond,  and  have  a  great  success." 

The  Prince  has  reiterated  these  sentiments  still  more  emphatically  in 
his  exceedingly  interesting  pamphlet  upon  the  "Army  of  the  Potomac" 
But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  said,  that  even  at  that  moment  the  impetuoua 
Jackson  was  rushing  with  an  army  between  forty  thousand  and  six^ 
thousand  strong  upon  Washington ;  that  the  withdrawal  of  McDowell's 
troops  would  have  left  to  him  almost  an  unobstructed  path  to  the  Capital, 
and  that  the  rebels  could  well  afford  to  exchange  Bichmond  for  Washing- 
ton. The  loss  of  Washington  would  then  probably  have  secured  the  recog- 
nition of  the  rebels  by  England,  who  was  eagerly  watching  for  a  chance  ' 
to  cheer  them  by  that  recognition.  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary 
Stanton  doubtless  decided  wisely,  that,  at  every  hazard,  Washington  waa 
to  be  protected  from  insult. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  how  many  of  the  ofBcers  engaged  in  this  battle  sub- 
sequently attained  a  National  reputation.  Major-General  Webb  was  then 
a  field-officer  on  the  staff  of  General  Porter.  Major-General  Warren  was 
colonel  in  command  of  a  regiment.  General  Vincent,  killed  at  Gettys- 
burg, was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Eighty-third  Pennsylvania.  Gene- 
ral Bice,  who  died  so  heroically  in  tlie  battles  of  the  Wildemesa, 
was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Forty-fourth  New  York.  Many  others 
might  be  mentioned,  then  unknown  to  fame,  whose  names  are  now  a  na- 
tion's pride.  It  was  on  this  day  that  General  Butterfield's  star  first  rose 
above  the  horizon.  Since  then,  his  fame  has  become  inseparably  blended 
with  all  the  seven  days'  battles  of  the  Peninsula,  with  Fredericksbuig, 
Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Lookout  Mountain,  Besaca,  and  other  minor 
fields  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  On  this  occasion  his  officers  present- 
ed to  him  a  pair  of  golden  spurs,  containing  the  following  inscription : — 

"  To  General  Daniel  Butterfield  ;  presented  by  the  field-officers  of  the 
Third  Light  Brigade,  Porter's  DiWsion,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  for  our  ad- 
miration of  your  brilliant  generalship  on  the  field  of  Hanover  Court-House, 
May  23d,  1862." 

In  this  expedition,  which  was  eminently  successful,  though  of  but  little 
avail  in  its  bearing  on  the  general  campaign,  the  railroad  by  which  the 
rebels  were  sending  recnforcements  and  supplies  to  Jackson,  in  his  raid  on 
Washington,  was  broken  up,  and  an  important  bridge  across  the  South 
Anna,  five  hundred  feet  long,  was  destroyed.  A  large  amount  of  quarter- 
master and  commissary  stores  was  also  captured.  The  total  loss  of  the 
rebels  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  fifteen  hundred.  The  Union 
loss  was  fifty-three  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  wounded  and 
missing. 

The  next  day  the  troops  were  leisurely  marched  back  to  camp.   Meadoiw 
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Bridge,  near  Mechanicsville,  now  became  the  extreme  right  of  the  Army 
of  the  Pototaac.  The  night  of  the  30th  of  May  came,  with  darkness,  wail- 
iiig  gnats  of  wind,  and  floods  of  rain.  But,  gloomy  as  was  tlie  night, 
the  hearts  of  the  intelh'gent  and  the  reflective  in  the  patriot  camp  were 
gloomier  still.  The  tents  of  the  army  were  scattered  along  a  line  more 
than  twenty  miles  in  extent,  in  the  midst  of  tangled  forests,  stagnant 
pools,  and  pathless  morasses.  The  troops,  greatly  weakened  by  the  sick- 
ness engendered  in  the  miasmatic  swamps,  were  no  longer  strong  enough 
to  advance  upon  the  fortifications,  which  the  rebels  had  now,  by  the  forced 
labor  of  the  slaves,  found  ample  time  to  render  almost  impregnable,  and 
which  they  had  crowded  with  recinforcements  gathered  from  near  and  from 
far. 

The  patriot  army  could  not  long  remain  where  it  was,  breathing  the 
malaria  of  these  pestilential  bogs.     Ketreat,  in  the  face  of  an  outnumber- 
ing and  vigilant  foe,  could  only  be  accomplished  with  enormous  loss,  and 
It  the  hazard  of  the  very  existence  of  the  army.     Indeed,  it  was  manifest 
to  intelligent  observers,  who  from  a  distance  scanned  the  field,  that  the 
Anny  of  the  Potomac  was  imminently  exposed  to  destruction.     The  eagle- 
eyed  foe,  conscious  of  our  peril,  and  equally  conscious,  from  experience, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  sudden  and  daring  movement  of  the 
patriot  Commander-in-Chief,  leisurely  massed  his  forces  for  an  assault  upon 
ear  right  wing.     He  intended  to  crusli  it  before  the  centre  and  left  could 
Kmggle  through  the  swamp  to  its  rescue.     To  ordinary  intelligence,  it 
would  seem  that  our  army  was  placed  in  precisely  the  position  whicli 
would  invite  attack  from  an  enterprising  foe,  and  which  would  render  tliat 
*ttack  most  certainly  successful. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  enemy  was  preparing  for  this  flank  move- 
ment, which  we  had  no  power  to  resist.  A  precipitate  retreat  became  our 
^y  salvation,  a  retreat  which  was  mildly  called  a  "  change  of  base."  This 
change  could  have  been  made  without  peril  immediately  aftfer  the  destruc- 
^on  of  the  Merrimac.  It  could  now  be  effected  only  with  fearful  loss. 
^^  campaign  had  proved  an  utter  failure.  The  only  question  now  was, 
^^^  to  rescue  from  destruction,  probably  the  best  and  bravest  army  this 
^orld  ever  saw. 

General  Casey,*  who  had  deservedly  a  high  reputation  for  his  military 

Brigadier-(}eneral  SOaa  Casey  was  bom  in  East  Oreonwich,  Rhode  Island,  Julj  12, 1807.  He 
^^•red  West  Point  in  1822,  and  graduated  as  Brevet  Second-Lieutenant  in  1826.  He  was  first 
"^^loiied  at  Fort  Lawson,  on  the  Red  River,  in  the  Indian  territory.  He  had  several  skirmisheA 
^^h  the  Indians,  and  at  one  time,  with  sixteen  men,  pursued  a  party  of  Pawnee  warriont  u 
Jf*^^red  miles  to  Blue  River.  Seven  of  the  savages  he  succeeded  in  capturing.  Lieutenant 
^^^y  was  subsequently  stationed  at  Sacket's  Harbor,  on  Lake  Ontario,  at  Fort  Niagara,  and  nt 

J^  Gratiot,  Michigan.      For  several  years  he  was  then  engaged  in  warfare  with  tJie  Florida  In- 

'^'^  signalizing  himself  by  his  gallantry  and  his  military  sagacity,  when  he  was  promoted  t.i  a 
T^t^iocy.  In  the  Mexican  war  of  1847  lie  was  with  General  Scott.  At  Contreras  he  commaudcii 
^  Wding  division  of  one  of  our  columns  of  attack.  Ho  was  one  of  the  first  who  entered  the  fori 
^^rabusco,  where  be  planted  the  colors  of  the  Second  Infantry.  For  his  gallantry  in  these  a  •- 
^^  be  received  the  brevet  of  Major.  At  Chapnltepcc,  at  the  head  of  a  storming  party,  he  vrm» 
"f^^i^y  wounded,  and  received  the  brevet  of  Lioutenant-ColoneL     In  1843,  Lieutenant-Oolonei 

^J***y  went  to  California,  where  he  spent  several  yoi^rs  very  efficiently  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

^  ^iM  be  wu  made- member  of  a  board  which  aasombled  at  Washington  and  West  Point  to  revise 
ToL.  IL— « 
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ability,  was  stationed,  on  the  26th  of  May,  contrary  to  his  own  jadgment, 
with  a  small  force  of  inexperienced  troops,  quite  in  advance  of  die  rest  of 
the  army,  within  six  miles  of  Richmond,  nearly  on  the  line  of  tlie  Rich- 
mond and  York  River  Railroad.  Though  General  Casey's  spirited  recon- 
noissances  had  entitled  him  to  tlie  post  of  honor,  his  military  judgment 
pronounced  the  encampment  as  too  far  advanced  and  too  much  exposed. 
He  himself  was  in  front,  with  five  thousand  men.  Three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  his  rear,  General  Keyes  was  in  command  of  a  division  of  eight 
thousand.  With  Keyes's  division  thus  in  the  rear,  General  Casey  was  ex- 
posed to  a  sudden  assault  from  the  foe,  with  no  protection  whatever  on  his 
right  or  left. 

Fully  conscious  of  his  peril,  he  commenced  vigorously  digging  rifle-pits 
and  rearing  abatis,  while  he  pushed  out  his  pickets  two  or  three  miles  in 
advance.  The  spot  occupied  by  this  partially  intrenched  camp  was  called 
Fair  Oaks,  from  a  beautiful  cluster  of  oak  trees  in  that  vicinity.  The 
eountry  around  was  swampy,  mostly  covered  with  dense  foreste.  The 
railroad  passed  through  these  plains  and  morasses  in  a  straight  line, 
running  nearly  east  and  west.  Fair  Oaks  was  on  this  railroad.  It  was 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  back  from  here,  on  the  Williamsburg  and  Rich- 
mond Railroad,  that  General  Keyes  was  stationed.  A  road  ran  diagonally 
across,  from  the  railroad  to  the  turnpike.  At  the  junction  of  this  road. 
with  tiie  turnpike,  where  Qtjneral  Keyes's  encampment  was  planted,  there 
was  a  small  grove  of  pines,  which  gave  the  locality  the  name  of  Seven 
Pines.  General  Sumner  was  stationed  several  miles  in  the  rear,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  with  about  eight  thousand  troops.  The 
remainder  of  the  army  was  scattered  along  the  same  northern  banks  of  the 
stream  for  many  leagues.  The  Chickahominy  was  then  a  roaring  flood,  and 
all  the  morasses  were  so  filled,  that  any  rapid  concentration  of  the  army  was 
impossible.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  tempting  was  the  bait  presented  to 
the  rebel  generals.  They  availed  themselves  of  their  opportunity  widi 
skill  which  was  only  thwarted  by  the  indomitable  heroism  of  the  Kational 
troops. 

infantrj  taetici.  Ek)me  time  after  this  he  wis  again  engaged  in  Indian  wars,  which  he  conducted 
with  great  energy  and  success.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  he  entered  into  the  ser^ 
Tioe  of  his  countrj  with  the  utmost  seal.  In  August,  1863,  he  was  appointed  Brigadier-Qen^ 
rai,  and  was  stationed  at  Washington,  to  receive  and  organise  the  volunteer  regiments.  Sooa 
after  he  took  command  of  a  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  The  progress  of  the  war  has 
developed  kiw  characters  of  such  high  aooompliahmenti  and  such  tingle-hearted  devotion  to  dia 
^relfluna  of  his  ooimtiy,  as  Qononl  Gaa^, 
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THE    BATTLE    AT    PAIR    OAKS. 
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tvamor  CharsEAL  Cmr's  Dirisiov.— Gene&als  Ketes,  Couch,  and  Suicnie.— CJovcnmuTKHi 
Of  iHi  Rebsl&'Thb  Attack.— Heroism  op  Casey's  Division.— Bpfeot  of  Cahibtbr.— 
UM  OF  Batbb'8  Battery.— Ksabji^t'b  Tbstdiomy.— Promptness  op  General  Sumner. — 
ta  Ceaege  and  the  Repulse. 

On  the  29th  and  30th  of  May,  detachments  of  the  rebels,  striving  to 
inertain  the  exact  position  of  our  troops,  attacked  the  National  pickets 
isfoil  times,  and  quite  fiercely ;  but  they  were  driven  back  with  loss. 
Doling  the  whole  night  of  the  30th,  the  cars  were  heard  running  out  from 
Sidunond,  indicating  that  the  enemy  was  approaching  in  large  force.  In 
iiiemoming  General  Casey,  who  had  reason  to  be  very  anxious,  hastened  from 
Fiir  Oaks  across  to  Seven  Pines,  to  inform  General  Reyes  of  the  threaten- 
ing aqiect  of  affairs.  They  both  made  all  the  preparation  in  their  power 
togn^  against  surprise  and  to  repel  a  sudden  assault,  though  conscious 
tW  they  were  liable,  wliile  beyond  the  reacli  of  any  immediate  help,  to 
Jw  aaBailed  by  treble  or  quadruple  their  own  numbers. 

Oeneral  Keyes,  according  to  his  statement  before  the  Congressional 
Oonunittee,  had  for  several  days  sent  to  General  McClellan  reports  of  his 
C'o&dition,  and  of  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  enemy,  and  had  urged  that 
Q«neral  Sumner  should  be  sent  across  the  Chickahominy  for  his  support. 
For  some  unexplained  reason,  this  request  was  disregarded.  In  the  mean- 
^nne,  the  rebels  were  making  vigorous  and  secret  preparations  for  a 
'^sirtless  onset.  General  Hill,  with  sixteen  thousand  men,  was  to  march 
from  Eichmond,  along  the  Williamsburg  Eoad,  towards  Seven  Pines; 
Q^i>eral  Longstreet,  with  sixteen  thousand  more,  was  to  support  his  right 
^^ ;  General  Huger,  with  sixteen  thousand  more,  was  appointed  to  pro- 
^^liislefl  flank,  prepared  to  fall,  with  all  possible  impetuosity,  upon  the 
"^t  wing  of  the  National  troops ;  General  Smith,  with  sixteen  thousand 
**^,  was  to  make  a  detour  through  the  woods,  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of 
Cisey'g  division  and  cut  off  their  retreat.  Thus  sixty-four  thousand  men 
*ci^  concentrated  and  put  in*  motion  to  overwhelm  the  few  Union  troops  who 
*^been  placed  unprotected  upon  the  Richmond  side  of  the  Chickaliominy. 
8ttch  was  the  generalship  of  the  rebel  oflScers.  Often,  with  decidedly  infe- 
^  numbers,  they  so  massed  their  troops  as  to  present  superior  numljers 
^  tbe  field  of  battle.  It  was  indeed  a  fearful  thunderbolt  which  was  about 
to  bniEt  upon  the  devoted  camp. 

hi  the  earliest  dawn  of  Saturday  morning,  the  3lBt  of  May,  sixty 
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diousand  rebels  were  thus  stealthily  on  the  march  for  the  destruction  of 
General  Casey's  corps.  The  military  sagacity  of  General  Casey  enabled 
him  fully  to  comprehend  the  peril  of  his  position.  He  had  remonstrated 
against  the  exposure,  and  was  now  doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to  pre- 
pare to  meet  an  assault  in  which  no  possible  courage  or  sagacity  could  give 
him  the  victory.  About  11  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  a  mounted  vedette 
oome  riding  at  full  speed  into  the  camp,  reporting  that  quite  a  large  lx)dy 
of  rel>el  troops  were  seen  approaching  on  the  Richmond  Road.  The  firing 
of  the  pickets  almost  immediately  commenced,  and  at  the  same  time  two 
shells  from  the  rebel  artillery  came  shrieking  tlirough  the  air,  and  fell  be* 
yond  the  encampment. 

The  troops  were  instantly  called  to  arms.  All  the  men  at  work  upon 
the  intrenchments  were  dispatched  to  their  regiments ;  the  artillery  wa# 
harnessed  up,  the  batteries  placed  in  position,  and  the  One  Hundred  and 
First  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  was  sent  down  the  road  to  check 
the  force  and  support  the  pickets.  Thus  far  no  one  knew  tlie  magnitude  of 
the  advancing  force,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  nothing  was  impend' 
ing  but  one  of  those  sharp  skirmishes  in  which  tlie  troops  had  engaged  on 
both  the  preceding  days.  Tlie  Pennsylvania  troops,  about  six  hundred  in 
number,  marched  briskly  along  the  Richmond  Road,  little  imagining  that 
they  were  throwing  themselves  upon  the  bayonets  of  sixteen  thousand 
rebels. 

Just  as  this  little  band  of  patriot  troops  emerged  from  the  forest  upon  a 
clearing,  to  their  surprise  and  consternation  they  encountered  an  arrny  but  a 
few  rods  before  them,  and  were  instantly  assailed  by  a  murderous  di&- 
diarge  of  bullets,  which  swept  thickly  as  hailstones  through  their 
ranks.  One-fifth  of  their  whole  number,  at  the  first  volley,  fell  dead  or 
wounded.  There  was  no  refuge  for  this  handful  of  men  but  in  precipitate 
flight.  In  twenty  minutes  they  would  have  been  entirely  surrounded, 
and  every  man  would  have  been  killed  or  a  prisoner.  General  McClcUan, 
who  was  in  the  far  rear,  and  who  did  not  always  know  what  was  going  on  in 
the  front  ranks  of  his  army,  inconsiderately,  and  with  unintentional  cruelty, 
telegraphed  Secretary  Stanton,  that  General  Casey's  division  gave  way 
"  unaccountably  and  discreditably."  The  retreat  of  this  feeble  band,  befors 
such  overwhelming  numbers,  reflects  not  at  all  upon  their  heroism.  The 
Old  Guard  of  Napoleon,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  have  retired.* 

Thirty-two  thousand  rebels  were  now  in  battle  array,  advancing  npon 
the  small  band  exposed  apparently  to  inevitable  destruction.  Elated  with 
tiie  highest  anticipations  of  success,  these  solid  battalions,  with  wild  cheerSi 
Bwept  through  the  woods  and  burst  into  the  clearing,  where  five  thousand 
National  troops  were  waiting  to  receive  them.  The  Union  batteries  in* 
stantly  opened  upon  the  rebels,  pouring  a  murderous  fire  into  their  deuM 
ranks.  General  Casey  ordered  a  charge.  With  a  war-cry  which  rose  loud 
above  the  tumult  of  the  battle,  these  heroic  men  sprang  forward  to  throw 

*  "  About  twentj  miQutos  to  one  oVlock,  the  ODcm^  comraenced  the  attack  in  fo'cv.  j*  ipf>o^94 
10  amount  to  thirty-flye  thousand  neo,  attacking  in  front  and  on  both  flanks.  Atter  Mgiiuii^  for 
some  time,  the  enemy  oontiniiing  to  come  on  in  force,  the  forces  in  front  fell  hack  to  tlio  riflo-pitii 
a&d  ibugfat  there  until  nearly  surrounded/* — Report  n^  Oongnisionai  Committee^  p.  10. 
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themselves  upon  a  foe  outnumbering  them  seven  or  eight  to  one.  Leaping  a 
rail-fence  in  their  way,  they  were  promptly  within  the  same  endosure  with 
Ae  rebels.  Arrested  in  their  charge  by  the  awful  storm  of  lead  and  iron 
hurled  into  their  faces,  they  manfully  kept  their  ranks,  slowly  falling  back 
while  keeping  up  an  incessant  fire.  The  rebels,  emboldened  by  their 
numbers,  pressed  on  with  courage  which  excited  the  admiration  of  their 
fi>es. 

The  National  batteries  threw,  at  point-blank  range,  what  are  called 
^^  spherical  case-shot."  This  destructive  missile  is  composed  of  a  canister 
containing  seventy-six  musket-balls,  with  a  charge  of  powder  in  the  centre, 
which  is  ignited  by  a  fuze.  The  canister  or  ball,  when  it  leaves  the 
gun,  operates  like  an  ordinary  solid  shot.  It  ploughs  its  way  through  the 
masses  of  the  foe,  and  then,  exploding,  hurk  the  bullets  in  all  directionB| 
\vith  almost  as  much  deadly  power  as  if  thrown  from  a  rifle.  There  wero 
four  National  batteries,  which,  with  unerring  aim,  threw  from  sixty  to 
eighty  of  these  shot  each  minute  into  the  ranks  of  the  advancing  foe.  And 
still  the  rebels,  notwithstanding  the  frightful  gaps  made  in  their  lineSi 
marched  unhesitatingly  on,  closing  the  ever-opening  chasms,  apparently,  as 
regardless  of  these  terrible  missiles  as  of  snow-flakes. 

Five  thousand  men,  in  comparatively  an  open  field,  could  do  but  little  to 
retard  the  advance  of  sixteen  thousand,  or  rather  of  thirty-two  thousand, 
for  two  divisions  of  the  rebels  were  united  in  this  attack.  Onward  the  long 
encircling,  unwavering  line  of  the  enemy  advanced,  until  within  twenty 
yards  of  Spratt's  battery.  The  brave  artillerists  then  delivered  their  last  fire, 
and  not  till  then,  at  the  order  of  their  commander,  retired.  As  every  horse 
was  either  killed  or  wounded,  the  four  guns  could  not  be  withdrawn.  Such 
was  the  reception  which  this  lieroic  band  of  five  thousand  men  gave  to 
thirty-two  thousand  rebels,  marching  in  line  upon  them,  while  there  were 
thirty-two  thousand  more  advancing  to  assail  them  in  flank  and  rear. 
The  National  troops  now  retreated  about  a  third  of  a  mile  back  to  their 
second  line,  consisting  of  rifle-pits  and  a  redoubt.  The  rebels  halted  a 
moment  to  secure  the  captured  cannon,  and  again  advanced,  pouring  in, 
from  their  dense  long  line  of  artillery  and  infantry,  incessant  volleys  of 
bullets  and  shells.  Within  the  redoubt  Bates's  battery  was  stationed. 
Here  the  battle  was  renewed  with  the  most  determined  obstinacy. 

In  every  army  there  are  some  of  timid  natures,  who  skulk  in  the  hour 
of  peril ;  but  the  troops  of  General  Casey,  inspired  by  the  heroism  of  their 
leader,  generally  fought  with  determination  which  would  have  done  honor 
to  veterans.  For  more  than  three  hours  these  brave  men  maintained  their 
ground  without  a  single  r^ment  being  sent  to  reenforce  them,  and  yet 
there  was  an  army  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  troops  en- 
camped almost  within  sound  of  their  guns.  A  more  heroic  fight  than  was 
thus  waged  by  Oeneral  Casey's  little  band  has  not  been  witnessed  during 
the  progress  of  the  war.* 

*  "  The  redoubt  at  Seven  Pines  was  surrounded  and  its  defenders  fell  raliantlj.  Here,  amoof 
others,  Colonel  Bailej,  of  the  Artillerj,  met  a  glorious  death  among  bis  guns.  The  redoubt  waa 
earried,  and  the  Northern  troops  fell  into  some  confusion.  In  vain  did  Clenerals  Kejes  and 
Kagl^  make  a  thousand  tflhrts  to  rallj  their  troops.    Thej  were  whollj  diarecarded.    At  this 
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At  the  redoabt  where  the  troops  made  their  second  stand  there  were 
two  batteries  in  position — Bates^s  and  Fitch's.  The  now  line  which  the 
VdIod  troops  here  formed  extended  from  the  Williamsburg  road  a  few 
rods  northward.  The  enemy  halted  a  moment  to  re-form  their  line,  and 
then,  with  four  batteries  in  advance,  resumed  their  slow,  steady,  resistless 
durge.  Both  the  rebel  and  patriot  batteries  were  worked  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  every  infantry  soldier  in  both  armies  loaded  and  fired  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Sublimely,  as  an  oceaT>  billow,  the  mighty  rebel  host 
moved  on,  regardless  of  mutilation  and  death,  and,  sweeping  over  the 
nmparts,  after  a  conflict  brief  but  of  terrific  fierceness,  captured  the  re- 
doabt. 

It  was,  as  we  have  stated,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  first  lino  of 
bittle  to  this  second  redoubt,  which  was  now  lost.  Half  a  mile 
firther  in  the  rear.  General  Couch's  troops  were  drawn  op  in  line.  Gen- 
cnl  Casey's  decimated  band,  exhausted  and  bleeding,  yet  dragging  with 
them  Fitch's  battery,  leaving  Bates's  battery  behind  them,  retreated  through 
General  Coach's  lines,  and,  sheltered  by  them,  re-formed  in  their  rear. 
Tbroe  hours  and  a  half  had  passed.  During  all  this  time  General  Casey's 
dividion  had  held  the  enemy  in  check,  without  a  single  man  being  sent 
to  his  aid.  There  was  surely  grievous  fault  somewhere.  But  for  this 
heroic  resistance,  the  troops  on  the  other  or  northern  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  would  have  met  with  a  fearful  repulse.  The  almost  une<xualled 
Kverity  of  the  battle  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  out  of  eighty-four  officers 
nd  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  men  of  the  first  brigade  taken  into 
•edon,  thirty-five  officers  and  six  hundred  and  three  men  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken  prisoners. 

The  rebels  halted  a  moment  at  the  deserted  camp,  and  at  four  o'clock 
■gain  resumed  their  march  for  General  Couch's  line  of  battle.  General 
Coucli  had  rapidly  formed  his  line,  eight  thousand  strong,  with  artillery, 
tod  he  was  at  that  moment  being  reinforced  by  General  Ileintzelman's 
corps  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  giving  him  a  force  of  twenty-four  thousand 
Daen.  With  these  he  was  to  encounter  thirty-two  thousand  rebels,  advancing 
upon  him  in  front  under  Generals  Ilill  and  Longstreet,  and  anotlier 
division  of  sixteen  thousand  under  General  Smith,  marcliing  upon  his  flank 
down  the  Nine-Mile  Bead  to  the  Old  Tavern.  The  road  was  so  called  be- 
canseit  was  nine  miles  by  that  road  from  Seven  Pines  to  Bichmond.  There 
vere  thus  forty-eight  thousand  rebels  marching  against  twenty- four  thous- 
and patriots. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon.  General  Couch  had  thrown  up  a 
few  slight  intrenchments,  and  the  ground  was  somewhat  in  his  favor.  His 
line  was  formed  a  little  north  of  the  Williamsburg  road,  with  his  right 
flank  uj>on  the  railroad.  The  rebels  advanced  obliquely,  so  as  to  bring  the 
Jnain  iinixitus  of  their  assault  upon  General  Couch's  right  wing.     Troops 


thor  perceived  a  smnll  battilion  of  French  troops,  known  as  the  *  Garden  Lafajette,* 
««Kliiig  in  good  order.  The  generals  rode  np  to  it,  put  themselves  at  its  head,  charged  the  en- 
<nr  and  retook  a  battery.  The  battahon  lost  a  fourth  of  its  numbers  in  this  charge ;  but  like 
I'nuine  Frenchmen,  the  same  all  tho  world  over,  they  cried — 'Thev  may  call  us  Gardes  la  four- 
«*«ftf  now,  if  thoy  like.*  in  allusion  to  an  uncomplimentary  nicknaii^o  which  ha-l  bee  a  bestowoJ 
^V^  tlttfm." — Army  rf  (Ac  Pt»tomac^  by  ths  PnUce  d^  Jov>:iVe,  p.  73. 
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were  promptly  sent  to  Btrengthen  the  point  of  attack.  At  half-past 
four  the  roar  of  battle  again  commenced.  Face  to  face,  bnt  a  few 
yards  apart,  the  two  hostile  lines  poured  upon  each  other  the  moat  deadlj 
lire.  The  carnage  on  both  sides  was  dreadfuL  A  heavy  cloud  of  smoke 
liung  over  the  combatants..  Everyman  on  both  sides  was  engaged.  Even 
General  Casey's  exhausted  corps,  wliich  had  re-formed  in  the  rear,  heroically 
came  forward  to  aid  their  comrades.  The  ground  was  literally  covered 
with  the  dead  and  the  dying.  The  flash  of  artillery,  the  whistling  of 
bullets,  the  shriek  of  shells,  and  the  unintermitted  thunder  of  the  battle, 
presented  a  spectacle  of  awful  sublimity. 

Qeneral  Peck  now  came  to  the  rescue.  With  two  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ments he  passed  through  an  open  field  swept  by  a  shower  of  balls,  and, 
ibrming  in  Ime  across  the  Kine-Mile  Koad,  poured  in  a  very  destructive 
tire  upon  the  foe.  For  half  an  hour  General  Peck  held  his  post  against  a 
tbrce  vastly  outnumbering  his  own.  Gradually,  however,  they  were  forced 
to  retire,  but  not  until  they  had  inflicted  a  severe  loss  upon  the  rebels.  Geor 
eral  Peck  had  his  horse  shot  under  him. 

The  valor  was  equal  on  either  side.  But  the  rebels  greatly  out- 
numbered us.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  their  advance.  Onward  they 
moved,  bending  their  wings  like  a  crescent  to  surround  the  patriots.  Again 
retreat  only  could  save  from  destruction.  Slowly,  stubbornly,  in  good 
order,  contesting  every  inch  of  the  way,  the  troops  retired  along  the 
Williamsburg  road,  vigorously  pursued  by  the  rebels.  Night  was  now  at 
hand,  and  a  drizzling  rain  began  to  fall  from  the  clouds  which  had  been 
gathering  over  the  battle-field.  It  was  indeed  a  dark  and  gloomy  hour. 
Still  there  were  no  indications  of  despondency,  or  of  any  disposition  to 
vield  to  a  panic.  It  was  hoped  every  moment  that  General  Sumner,  who 
was  known  to  be  not  far  distant,  would  appear  upon  the  field  with 
eflicient  reenforcements.  * 

About  half-past  five  o'clock,  General  Bimey,  with  one  of  the  brigades 
of  General  Kearney's  division,  succeeded  in  joining  General  Couch's  corps, 
by  a  very  resolute  marcli,  which  entitled  him  to  nmch  praise..  General 
Sumner  was  encamped,  that  morning,  at  New  Bridge,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Chickahominy.  The  recent  rains  had  swollen  the  river  to  a  foaming 
lorrent,  and  swept  away  several  bridges.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon.  General  Suirmer  received  an  order  to  cross  the  river  immediately, 
and  inarch  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  aid  of  the  troops,  who  were  every 
moment  in  peril  of  being  overwhelmed. 

The  vigilant  general  was  anxiously  waiting  for  this  order,  and  imme- 
diately moved  forward  with  his  troops,  at  the  double-quick.  It  required 
a  long  time  to  cross  the  river.  The  roads  through  the  bordering  swamps 
were  horrible.  It  was  five  miles  to  the  scene  of  conflict  from  his  camp, 
which  he  occupied  with  General  Sedgwick.  With  eight  thousand  troops 
and  several  pieces  of  artillery,  Generals  Sumner  and  Sedgwick,  tlirough 

*  General  Kearney,  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  thus  speaks  in  his  official  report  of  GeiMnl 
Casey's  troops : — ''As  it  was,  Casey's  diTisiou  licld  its  line  of  battle  for  more  than  three  houn, 
and  the  execution  done  upon  the  enemy  was  shown  by  the  number  of  the  rebel  dead  left  upoQ 
the  field  after  the  enemy  had  held  possesaion  of  it  for  upwards  of  twenty-four  hours.** 
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tbe  rain  and  the  mnd,  pressed  forward  with  the  utmost  possible  energy. 
Everv  soldier  was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exertion.  The  anxious 
soldiers,  so  heroically  struggling  in  the  desperate  fight  at  Seven  Pines, 
saw  at  lengtli,  on  their  right,  a  column  of  troops  approaching  on  the  lull 
run.  Tlio  shout,  "  It  is  General  Sumner,"  ran  along  the  linos.  It  was, 
indood,  a  glad  sight. 

With  renewed  vigor,  the  patriots,  slowly  retiring,  retarded  the  advancq 
of  tlie  foe.  The  rebels  pressed  on,  not  with  cheers,  but  with  their  peculiar 
yell  borrowed  by  the  frontiersmen  from  the  Indians.  In  the  midst  of 
tlieir  success,  a  fragment  of  a  shell  struck  General  J.  E.  Johnston,  their 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  hurled  him,  fatally  wounded,  from  his  horse. 
This  created  great  confusion  in  the  rebel  ranks,  which  was  increased  by  the 
intelligence  that  a  large  patriot  recnforcement  was  about  to  attack  them 
on  their  left.  General  Sumner's  regiments  came  up  on  the  double-quick, 
one  by  one,  and  ranged  themselves  in  line  of  battle.  They  had  but  just 
taken  their  positions,  when  the  rebels,  in  immense  strength,  were  seen  ad- 
▼ancing  through  the  woods.  They  came  from  the  edge  of  the  forest  into 
the  cleared  land,  and,  dropping  upon  their  knees,  delivered  their  first  fire. 
The  well-trained  National  soldiers  threw  themselves  upon  their  faces. 
The  storm  of  musket-balls  swept  over  them.  "  It  sounded,"  said  one  who 
wag  present,  **  like  the  fierce  crasliing  of  the  wind  through  the  rigging  of 
a  storm-tosaed  ship." 

The  patriots,  instantly  jumping  up,  poured  in  their  return  fire,  in 
lapid  volleys  of  musketry  and  artillery.  General  Sunmer,  with  gray  hair 
streaming  in  the  wind,  rode  up  and  down  the  lines,  encouraging  the  men 
to  the  ntmost  ])Ossil)le  rapidity  and  accuracy  in  loading  and  firing.  Tlie 
rebels,  exultant  in  their  vast  superiority  of  numbers,  were  formed  for  a 
charge.  On  they  came,  roaring,  and  apparently  resistless.  As  tliey  rushed 
on,  they  {X)urcd  in  an  in(iessant  fire.  Captain  Brady,  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  patriot  batteries,  thus  graphically  describes  the  scene  at  this  mo- 
ment :— 

''Men  fell  and  horses  were  cut  down  around  my  guns.  But  still  thcrj 
^as  no  cessation  in  the  cry  for  '  canister ;'  and  the  hurrying  to  and 
tVo  for  more,  with  the  mad  gesticulating  of  the  sweating  rammers,  as  they 
sent  home  the  charges,  made  a  wild  scene.  '  Canister  is  out '  caught  my 
ear.  In  an  instant,  I  sung  uut,  unthinking,  '  Shell  witliout  fuze.'  The 
next  moment  our  guns  belched  forth  bursting  shell  and  spherical  case 
right  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Just  at  this  critical  junction  they  charged, 
tdvancing  half  way  into  the  field,  right  on  our  guns,  scarce  twenty  yards 
from  the  muzzle — ^Imt  no  farther.  The  '  rotten  shot,'  as  one  of  the  poor  ' 
reWs  i^phically  termed  it,  was  too  much  for  them.  No  one  could  stand, 
for  it  flew  every  way.  Those  that  charged  were  buried  there  the  next 
nioming.'* 

Essentially  the  same  scene  was  witnessed  along  the  whole  line  of  bat- 
tle. Twice  the  rebels  charged  ; — twice  they  were  repulsed.  There  was  a 
tliml  feehle  attempt,  when  the  rebels,  overwhelmed  by  the  dreadful  car- 
'w^p,  broke  and  fled  back  precipitately  through  the  woods,  leaving  their 
d^J  and  wounded  on  tlio  field.      General  Suimier's  division  pursued  the 
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Toated  foe,  with  the  bayonet,  as  far  as  Fair  Oaks  station.     Here  nig^t 
terminated  the  conflict.* 

Tlie  battle  had  raged  over  a  wide-spread  field.  No  one  knew  of  the 
result,  save  what  his  own  eyes  had  beheld.  Patriots  and  rebels,  utterly  ex- 
hausted, threw  themselves  u})on  the  ground  wherever  they  chanced  to  be, 
among  the  dead  and  tlie  dying.  Blood,  woe,  death,  made  tacit  truce 
^for  the  night.  General  Johnston,  by  throwing  liis  whole  force  upon  the 
National  divisions  which  had  crossed  the  Chickahominy,  intended  to  crush 
them  before  they  could  receive  assistance.  The  heroic  defence  of  Gene- 
ral Casey,  and  the  furious  onslaught  of  General  Sumner,  thwarted  this 
plan.f 

The  dying  and  the  dead  covered  the  ground  for  miles.  The  groans  of 
the  wounded  ascended  dismally  through  the  night  air.  Both  parties,  now 
slumbering  upon  the  wet  sod,  or  groping  their  way  for  commanding  posi- 
tions, were  preparing  for  the  renewal  of  the  strife  with  the  first  dawn 
of  the  Sabbath  morning.  The  Prince  de  Joinville  thus  conmients  upon 
tills  important  battle  : — 

^'  Some  persons  thought  then,  and  think  still,  that  if,  instead  of  Sumner 
alone,  all  the  divisions  of  the  right  wing  had  been  ordered  to  cross  the  river, 
the  order  could  have  been  executed.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  must  have  hap- 
pened if,  instead  of  fifteen  thousand,  fifty  thousand  men  had  been  thrown 
upon  Johnston's  flank.  Sumner's  bridge,  no  doubt,  would  not  havesufficed 
for  the  passage  of  such  a  force.  But  several  other  bridges  were  ready  to 
be  thrown  across  at  otlier  points.  Not  a  moment  should  have  been  lost  in 
fixing  them.  No  regard  should  have  been  paid  to  the  efforts  of  the  enemy 
to  prevent  this.  Johnston  had  paraded  a  brigade,  ostentatiously,  as  a 
sort  of  scarecrow,  at  the  points  which  were  most  fitting  for  this  enterprisa 

*  "  But  exnctly  at  this  moment,  six  o'clock  p.  m.,  new  actors  come  upon  the  stage.  Sumner-^., 
who  has  ut  last  passed  the  river  with  Sedgwick's  division,  on  the  bridge  buUt  bjr  his  troops.  *»  ^^^ 
who,  with  u  soldier's  instinct,  has  marched  straight  to  the  cannon,  through  the  woods,  suddea*^,,^ 
appears  upon  tlio  Hank  of  the  hostile  column,  which  is  trying  to  cut  off  Heintzelman  and  Key^^^ 
He  plants  in  a  clearing  a  battery  which  ho  has  succeeded  in  bringing  up.  His  guns  are  not  rit^^^, 
gtms,  the  rage  of  the  hour,  fit  only  to  bo  flrcd  in  cool  blood,  and  at  long  range,  in  an  open  cov^.  «| 
try;  they  are  real  fighting  guns,  old  twelve-pound  howitzers,  carrying  either  a  round  pri^eo^^ij 
which  ricociiets  and  rolls,  or  a  good  dose  of  grape.  The  simple  and  rapid  fire  of  these  pi<s-'«:« 
makes  a  terrible  havoc  in  the  hostile  ranks.  In  vain  Johnston  sends  up  his  besttroof  s  ag^^Ssat 
this  battery,  tlie  flower  of  South  Carolina,  including  tho  Hampton  Legion;  in  vain  doc»  hi 
come  upon  the  field  in  person.  Nothing  can  shako  the  Federal  ranks.  When  night  fo^'KlM, 
it  was  the  Federals  who,  bayonet  in  hand,  and  gallantly  lo<l  by  Sumner  himself,  charged  furiow-^T 
upon  tho  foe.  and  drove  him  before  them  with  fearful  slaughter  as  far  as  Fair  Oalu  statioo.^  * — 
Army  of  Vie  Potomac.^  by  tht  Prince  <U  Joinville^  p.  74. 

t  "  A  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  General  Keyes  a  ^^* 
General  Casey,  tho  division  (of  General  Casey)  was  ordered  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  Uie  frou*^** 
within  six  miles  of  Richmond,  his  pickets  extending  within  five  miles.  They  had  no  support  cr:==^ 
tlielr  right  or  tlieir  left,  the  remainder  of  the  corps  to  which  they  belonged  ( Key es's)  being  iulhe^-  " 
rear.  About  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  pickets  reported  the  enemy  approach  ^^ 
ing,  and  an  aide  of  General  Johnston  was  captured,  with  important  papers  upon  him.  Genert^-^ 
Casey,  with  this  aide  and  his  general  officer  of  the  day,  went  to  General  Keyes  and  reported  tin  ^ 
drcumstance.s  to  lihn.  General  Keyes  testifies  that  for  some  days  before  the  attack  ho  sent  to  * 
General  McClollan  reports  of  his  condition,  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  enemy,  and  urjred  tliat 
Sumner  be  sent  across  to  his  support.  This  was  not  done,  however,  until  after  the  attack  t 
fflonoed.''— ;?«por/  of  the  Congressional  CommitUe  on  Vie  O^:erations  of  Uie  Army  of  the  Potonuic, 
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But  the  Btake  was  bo  vaBt,  the  resalt  to  be  Bought  after  bo  important,  the 
occasion  so  unexpected,  and  so  favorable  for  striking  a  decisive  blow,  that, 
ia  our  judgment,  nothing  should  have  prevented  the  army  from  attempt- 
ing thiB  operation  at  every  risk.  Here  again  it  paid  the  penalty  of  that 
American  tardiness,  which  is  more  marked  in  the  character^of  the  army 
ikftxi  in  that  of  its  leader.  It  was  not  till  seven  in  the  evening  that  the 
itsolution  was  taken  of  throwing  over  all  the  bridges,  and  passing  the  whole 
inny  over  by  daybreak,  to  the  right  bank.  It  was  too  late.  Four  hours 
iad  been  lost,  and  the  opportimity,  that  moment  which  is  ever  more  fiigi- 
tiVe  in  war  than  in  any  other  occupation  of  life,  had  taken  wing."* 

About  midnight  the  Union  troops  heard  distinctly  the  words  of  com- 
Bumd  of  the  rebel  officers,  as  they  were  arranging  their  forces  for  the  attack 
of  the  next  day.  At  the  same  time  hundreds  of  axes  were  heard,  felling 
trees  to  protect  the  front  of  the  rebels  from  the  advance  of  the  patriots. 
Just  at  daybreak,  a  mounted  rebel  orderly  rode  out  of  the  woods,  and,  mis- 
tiking  a  National  for  a  rebel  brigade,  asked  a  colonel  for  General  Ander- 
•on.  "  Here  he  is,"  was  the  reply ;  "  what  do  you  want  with  him  ?"  "  I 
have  a  dispatch  for  him  from  General*  Pryor."  Much  to  his  consternation, 
be  ^was  informed  that  he  was  in  the  National  lines,  and  that  he  was  a  pris- 
oner. 

*  In  reference  to  this  charge  "  of  that  American  tardiness,  which  is  more  marked  in  the 
dutficter  of  the  army  than  in  that  of  its  leader/*  the  testimony  giyen  to  the  Congressional  Com- 
Bittee in  rsferenoe  to  the  corps  of  Greneral  Sumner  is  in  point: — 

**  During  the  battle  General  Sumner,  whose  corps  was  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Ghickahominy, 
was  ordered  by  General  MoGlellau  to  hold  hiajwves  in  reatHneu  to  cross.  General  Sumner  not 
cnlj  dui  that,  but  tU  once  caUed  out  his  forces,  and  moved  them  utUU  the  heads  of  the  columns  were  at 
fte  Mget  ready  to  cross,  thereby  saving  between  one  and  two  hours.  When  the  order  came  to  cross, 
te  inuoediately  moved  his  forces  in  the  direction  of  the  battle-field,  came  up  with  and  eng  :ged  the 
•MBiy,  sod  relieved  the  pressure  of  the  troops  engaged  upon  his  left"— iftjpor*  of  Ckmgressionai 
toRttfee,p.lO. 


[ 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

BATTLE    OP    SEVE.^    PINES. 
(From  JoQtt  1st  to  Jano  15th,  1868.) 
BBTKWAL  to    riB    BaTTUL— FeABFOL    CaIIXAOB.— BcRUL   SOBNEa— DiBAOBEBVBfT 

QzifEML  >1cClellan  AND  THB  Admimistratiox.— Qbkebal  MoDowell's  Co-opiRAnosr.— 
GoynxuED  Delay. — Stuart's  Raid. — Sixoulab  Duel.     - 

At  length  the  Sabbath  morning  Bun  dawned  upon  the  two  armieg  pre- 
pared for  the  renewal  of  the  strife.  It  was  the  first  day  of  June.  It  is  a 
memorable  fact,  so  often  observed  aa  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  most 
sceptical,  that  rarely  has  any  party,  during  this  war,  made  the  attack  on 
the  Sabbath  without  being  defeated.  Tlie  rebels,  with  the  earliest  light| 
came  rushing  on  in  vast  masses,  feeling  sure  of  an  easy  victory.  The  pa- 
triots, conscious  of  their  great  inferiority  in  numbers,  and  almost  despair- 
ing of  reenforccments,  attempted  but  little  more  than  to  beat  back  the 
rebels  and  maintain  their  ground.  Silently,  but  with  the  fiercest  deter- 
mination, they  maintained  the  unequal  conflict.  Whenever  they  were  too 
hardly  pressed  by  the  foe,  they  charged  with  the  bayonet. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  General  Ileintzelman,  who  com- 
manded the  National  force  on  the  left,  prepared  for  a  charge.  Oenerals 
Hooker  and  Sickles  were  ready,  each  with  the  dashing  courage  of  a  Ma- 
rat, to  lead  the  assault.  General  Patterson's  New  Jersey  Brigade  was 
also  conspicuous  in  this  majestic  onset.  At  the  word  of  command,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  and  pouring  forth  incessant  volleys  of  grape,  canister,  and 
musketry,  they  moved  onward,  driving  the  enemy  in  confusion  before 
them.  For  nearly  a  mile  they  advanced  in  an  unbroken  tide  of  victory. 
At  the  same  time.  General  Meagher  attacked  and  drove  back,  in  a  demor- 
alized mass,  the  rebels  on  the  right.  Soon  the  whole  National  line,  with 
loud  cheers,  was  advancing,  pouring  its  deadly  volleys  into  the  retreat- 
ing foe.  The  rebels  were  driven  tumultuously  through  the  patriot  camp, 
which  they  had  captured,  and  for  a  mile  beyond  Seven  Pines,  to  Fair  Oaks. 
There  the  pursuit  was  relinqhished,  and  the  Union  troops  again  took  pos- 
session of  the  ground  from  which  they  had  been  driven.  General  Heint- 
zelman  was  now  in  the  advance,  on  the  Williamsburg  road,  and  General 
Sumner  on  the  railroad.  In  a  state  of  inextricable  confusion,  the  rebels 
fled  through  the  immense  forests.  "  What  might  not  have  happened," 
says  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  "  if,  at  this  moment,  the  thirty-five  thousand 
fresh  troops  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  could  have  appeared 
upon  the  flank  of  this  disordered  army  ?"  The  characteristic  story  is  told 
of  General  Heintzelman,  that,  in  the  midst  of  this  tremendous  conflict,  a 
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New  York  colonel,  whose  name  we  regret  not  to  know,  who  had  been  ab- 
sent from  his  regiment  on  picket  duty,  came  hurrying,  with  tnie  heroism, 
to  the  General,  with  two  companies,  earnestly  inquiring  where  he  could 
find  his  brigade.  "  That,  Colonel,  I  cannot  tell,"  the  general  coolly  replied ; 
"but  if  it  is  fighting  you  want,  just  go  in.  Colonel:  there  is  plenty  of 
good  fighting  all  along  the  lines." 

Tlie  useless,  fruitless  battle  was  ended.  A  great  victo'ry  was  achieved, 
from  which  no  results  were  obtained.  "  While  it  was  raging  this  day," 
sajB  the  Congressional  Report,  "  General  McClellan  was  with  the  main 
pirt  of  the  army,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  After  the  fight- 
ing was  over,  he  came  across  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river."  The  officers 
engaged  in  the  battle,  who  have  been  examined,  testify,  "  that  the  army 
could  have  pnslied  right  on  to  the  city  of  Richmond,  with  little  resistance." 
Bat  General  McClellan  declined  moving  forward  a  distance  of  four  miles, 
stating,  as  his  reason,  that  the  roads  were  bad,  and  the  water  in  the  river 


Upon  a  field  scarcely  a  mile  square,  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
dead  and  wounded  men  were  lying.  Many  had  been  mutilated  by  the 
trampling  of  charging  squadrons  for  twenty-four  hours.  Multitudes, 
wonnded  early  in  the  battle,  had  perished  for  want  of  attention.  Others 
had  crawled  away  from  the  surgings  of  the  fight,  leaving  a  trail  of  blood 
behind  them,  to  seek  such  shelter  beneath  the  trees  or  in  the  swamps  as 
coold  be  reached.  Their  groans  attracted  the  fatigue  parties  searching  for 
them,  who  bore  them  back  on  stretehers  or  in  ambulances  to  Savage's  Sta- 
tion, in  the  rear.  Rebels  and  patriots,  placed  on  an  equality  by  wounds 
and  death,  were  treated  with  like  humanity  by  the  victors. 

"  Ah,  I  wish,"  says  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  "  that  all  those  who,  care- 
leas  of  the  past,  and  urged  on  by  I  know  not  what  selfish  calculations,  who 
have  encouraged  this  fatal  slaveholders'  rebellion,  could  have  looked  in 
person  upon  this  fratricidal  strife.  I  could  ask,  as  a  just  punishment,  that 
they  should  be  condemned  to  gaze  upon  that  fearful  battle-field,  where  the  . 
dead  and  dying  were  piled  up  by  thousands.  What  varieties  of  misery  ! 
The  houses  were  too  few  to  contain  even  a  small  minority  of  the  wounded. 
Thej  were  necessarily  heaped  up  around  the  field.  Though  they  uttered 
no  complaints,  their  exposure,  under  the  burning  mid-day  sun  of  June,  soon 
became  intolerable.  Then  they  were  to  be  seen  gathering  up  what  little 
strength  was  left  to  them,  and  crawling  about  in  search  of  a  little  shade. 
I  shall  never  forget  a  rose-bush  in  full  bloom,  the  perfumed  flowers  of 
▼hich  I  was  admiring  while  I  talked  with  a  friend,  when  he  pointed  out 
tome,  imder  the  foliage,  one  of  these  poor  creatures,  who  had  just  drawn 
his  Ust  breath.  We  looked  at  one  another  in  silence,  our  hearts  filled  with 
th«  most  painful  emotions.  Sad  scenes  I  from  which  the  pen  of  the  writer, 
like  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  hastens  to  turn  away."* 

The  sadness  of  these  burial  scenes  cannot  be  imagined.  During  night 
and  day  they  were  continued,  for  nearly  a  week,  as  parties  explored  the 

*  "I cannot  refrain  from  mentioninic  here  a  most  characteristic  incident.  Newspaper  venders 
**nei7ing  the  latest  New  York  papers  on  the  battle-field,  during  the  battle,  and  the/  found 
^^TtnL^^/Vinc*  cb  JitinviVe, 
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battle-field,  gathering  the  remains,  which  had  already  become  loathsome 
through  corruption.  Upon  one  place,  not  forty  feet  square,  fifty-«even 
dead  rebels  were  found.  The  wounded  in  the  vicinity  b^ged  piteously 
that  the  dead  might  be  removed,  as  the  sight  and  stench  were  intolerable. 
The  wounded  were  so  numerous,  that,  in  many  cases,  forty-eight  hours 
elapsed  before  they  could  be  attended  to.  When  they  all  were  collected, 
they  covered  nearly  three  acres  of  open  lawn.  How  awful  the  scene  in  the 
hospital  tent !  Ghastly  wounds  were  probed,  and  bullets  cut  from  quivering 
nerves,  and  mutilated,  inflamed  limbs  amputated,  while  stout  men  shrieked 
in  irrepressible  agony  beneath  the  keen  cutting  blade.  The  loss  was 
heavy  on  both  sides.  The  North,  it  is  estimated,  lost  about  six  thousand, 
and  the  South  at  least  ten  thousand  men.  Both  parties  gained  a  victory. 
Both  parties  suffered  a  defeat.  The  rebels,  however,  met  with  the  final 
repulse,  and  were  entirely  thwarted  in  the  plan  which  they  had  attempted 
to  carry  into  execution. 

It  is  a  truth  not  to  be  concealed,  that  in  our  army  there  were  many 
surgeons  who  were  merely  brutal  wretches.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  that  the  soldiers  will  remember  them,  and  hold  them 
up  to  the  execration  of  the  world.  They  ought  not  to  escape  without  the 
punishment  of  universal  scorn  and  contempt.  But  there  were  others  who 
were  like  ministering  angels  of  mercy.  They  avoided  no  peril  and  no  fa- 
tigue, that  they  might  relieve  the  misery  around  them.  Among  those  who, 
after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  for  their 
humanity,  may  be  mentioned  Doctors  Page  and  Hall,  of  Boston,  Doctor 
Bliss,  of  Michigan,  and  Doctor  Swinburne,  of  Albany.  There  were, 
doubtless,  others  equally  entitled  to  honorable  mention,  and  whose  un- 
recorded good  deeds  God  will  remember  and  reward. 

After  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  the  troops  remained  for  several  days 
without  any  essential  change  in  the  positions  they  occupied.  General 
McClellan's  army  still  remained  astride  the  Chickahominy.  Four  corps 
were  on  the  Richmond  side  of  the  river,  and  one  on  the  other  side.  To 
guard  against  another  such  surprise  as  that  at  Fair  Oaks,  large  masses  of  Na- 
tional troops  were  kept  together,  supported  by  strong  intrenchments.  It 
seems  that  General  McClellan,  after  the  signal  repulse  of  the  foe,  contem- 
plated an  immediate  movement  upon  Richmond.  The  day  after  tlie  battle, 
on  the  2d  of  June,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War : — 

**  The  enemy  attacked,  with  force  and  with  great  spirit,  yesterday  morn- 
ing, but  were  everywhere  most  signally  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Our 
troops  charged  frequently  on  both  days,  and  uniformly  broke  the  enemy. 
The  result  is,  that  our  left  is  within  four  miles  of  Richmond.  I  only  wait 
for  the  river  to  fall,  to  cross  with  the  rest  of  the  force,  and  make  a  general 
attack.  Should  I  find  them  holding  firm  in  a  very  strong  position,  I  may 
wait  for  what  troops  I  can  bring  up  from  Fortress  Monroe.  But  the  morale 
of  my  troops  is  now  such,  that  I  can  venture  much.  I  do  not  fear  for 
odds  against  me.  The  victory  is  complete,  and  all  credit  is  due  to  our 
officers  and  men." 

Still  General  McClellan  continued  to  implore  that  reenforeements 
might  be  sent  him.    In  response  to  these  importunities,  on  the  2d  of 
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June,  General  McCaH's  division  of  General  McDowell's  corps  was 
erdered  to  the  Chickahominy.  General  McDowell  was  also  directed  to 
moYe  down  by  land  from  Fredericksburg  to  the  Peninsula,  that  he  might 
c(W)perate  in  every  way  in  his  power  with  General  McClellan,  while  still 
Gwieral  McDowell  was  to  retain  his  independent  command.  This  ar- 
rangement, however,  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  General  McClellan,  for 
on  the  16th  of  June,  he  telegraphed  the  Secretary  of  War : — 

"It  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  McDowell  and  his  troops 
are  completely  under  my  controL  I  received  a  telegram  from  him,  request- 
ing that  McCall's  division  might  be  placed  so  as  to  join  him  immediately 
upon  his  arrival.  That  request  does  not  breathe  the  proper  spirit. 
Whatever  troops  come  to  me  must  be  disposed  of  so  as  to  do  most  good. 
I  do  not  feel  that,  in  such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  I  am  now  placed. 
General  McDowell  should  wish  the  general  interest  to  be  sacrificed  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  his  command.  If  I  cannot  fully  control  all  his 
tnn^  I  want  none  of  them,  but  would  prefer  to  fight  the  battle  with 
lAat  I  have,  and  let  others  be  responsible  for  the  results."* 

Still,  days  and  weeks  passed  away,  and  there  was  no  decisive  movement. 
On  the  80th  of  June,  General  McClellan  gave  to  the  Adjutant-General  the 
fiDowing  statement  as  to  the  strength  of  his  army:  Present  for  duty, 
onehuidred  and  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  two;  special  duty,  side, 
ind  in  arrest,  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five ;  absent,  twen- 
tj-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven;  total,  one  hundred  and  fiity-six 
flwBsand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  This  was  an  immense  force. 
The  rebel  army  was  by  this  time  so  much  reenforced  as  to  amount,  prob- 
ably, to  about  the  same  number.  For  a  month  these  two  hostile  armies 
•tood  looking  each  other  in  the  face.  Their  lines  were  so  near  that  artil- 
fey-Aot  were  easily  interchanged.  The  enemy,  however,  were  daily  grow- 
"^  stronger  in  numbers  and  more  powerful  in  their  intrenchments.  We 
^^  growing  weaker.  It  was  the  most  gloomy  period  of  the  war.  The 
*^t  was  intense.  The  incessantly  falling  rains  converted  the  grounds  of 
^  encampments  into  quagmires.  Thousands  of  the  soldiers  were  in  the 
"o«pitals.  Disease  was  thinning  out  the  ranks  of  the  army  more  rapidly 
^  battle  could  have  done.  The  impatience  of  the  Nation,  in  view  of 
^  long  and  inexplicable  inaction,  became  feverish. 

The  patriot  troops  were,  however,  kept  constantly  employed  in  con- 
•^cting  massive  bridges,  spanning  the  narrow  stream  in  so  many  places, 
*bat  the  valley  of  the  Chickahominy  could  be  freely  traversed  in  all  direc- 
^^^^  It  was  desired  to  place  the  two  wings  of  the  anny,  separated  by 
Oliver,  in  the  most  intimate  communication  with  each  other.      To 

^The  foUowing  note  fhm  General  McDowell  to  General  McGlellAn,  under  date  of  June  lOth. 
^i>>ti»te8  the  character  of  General  McDowell,  a  pure  patriot,  a  brare  soldier,  and  a  noble 

"For  a  third  time  I  am  ordered  to  Join  jou,  and  hope  this  time  to  get  through.  In  reference 
?|^rimarka  made  with  reference  to  my  leaving  you  and  not  joining  you  before,  by  your 
7^^  And  of  lomething  I  have  heard  as  coming  from  you  on  that  subject,  I  wish  to  say,  I  go 
^  Um  greatest  satis&ction,  and  hope  to  arrive,  with  my  main  body,  in  time  to  be  of  service. 
*^  (oes  in  advance  by  water.    I  wiU  be  with  you  in  ten  days,  with  the  remainder,  by  Fred- 
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accomplish  this  required  much  time  and  labor.  But,  being  once  accom- 
plished, iiotliiug  more  was  to  be  feared  from  inundations.*  On  the  8th  of 
June,  General  McClellan  telegraphed  to  Washington : — 

"  I  shall  be  in  perfect  readiness  to  move  forward  and  take  Richmond 
the  moment  that  McCall  reaches  here,  and  the  ground  will  admit  tlio  pas- 
sage of  artillery/'  On  the  10th  and  11th  of  June,  General  McCall's 
troops  commenced  landing  at  the  White  House.  Still  ten  days  passed 
away  without  any  action.  On  the  20th  of  June,  General  McClellan  tele- 
graphed, the  I'resident: — 

"  A  general  engagement  may  take  place  at  any  time.  After  to-morrow 
we  shall  fight  tlie  rebel  army  as  soon  as  Providence  will  permit.  We  shall 
await  only  a  favorable  condition  of  earth  and  sky,  and  the  completion  of 
some  necessary  preliminaries." 

Five  days  after  this  there  was  a  cautious  movement  made,  in  sending 
General  Hooker's  division  about  a  mile  in  advance  of  Fair  Oaks  Station. 
General  Hooker,  who  was  ably  sustained  by  Generals  Grover  and  Sickles^ 
encountered  sharp  opposition.  The  ground  he  was  ordered  to  occupy  he 
took,  lost,  and  retook,  at  the  sacrifice  of  about  five  hundred  men  in  kiUed 
and  wounded.  But  that  very  night  General  McClellan  received  the  intel- 
ligence, that  the  indomitable  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  had  returned  from  his 
raid  througli  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  was  encamped  in  force 
near  Hanover  Court-House,  where  the  rebels  were  evidently  concentrating 
to  attack  our  lines  of  communication,  rmd»  to  cut  them  off  by  seizing  the 
York  Eiver  Railway  in  our  rear.  This  was  alarming  intelligence.  It 
seemed  to  put  an  end  to  the  idea  of  any  immediate  advance  upon  Rich- 
mond, and  General  Hooker  was  the  next  morning  recalled  to  his  former 
position. 

Just  before  this.  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  had  undertaken  and  success- 
fully executed  an  adventure,  which  was  exceedingly  humiliating  to  the 
pride  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  With  a  picked  detachment  of  two 
regiments  of  infantry,  twelve  hundred  horse,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery, 
he  moved  from  the  extreme  left  of  the  rebel  lines,  and  in  rapid,  stealthy, 
and  noiseless  march  proceeded  tlie  first  day  as  far  as  Hanover  Court-House. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  resumed  his  march,  and,  when  about  six  miles 
back  of  Mechanicsville,  encountered  a  small  force  of  Union  cavalry  pick- 
ets, and  drove  them  in  hot  pursuit  back  to  Wliite  House,  destroying  their 
camp  and  taking  several  prisoners.  He  then  pushed  boldly  on,  along  the 
railroad,  to  TunstalVa  Station,  sending  the  infantry  back,  and  advancing 

♦  "  AU  thefle  labors  were  ozocutod  with  admirable  energy  and  intelligence.  In  this  aspect  the 
Americao  soldier  has  no  rival.  Patient  of  fatigue,  rich  in  resources^  ho  is  an  excellent  digger,  an 
exoelleat  woodman,  a  good  carpenter,  and  even  something  of  a  ciril  engineer.  Often,  in  tho 
ooune  of  the  campaign,  we  came  upon  a  flour-mill  or  a  saw-mill,  turned  sometimes  by  a  water- 
wheel,  sometimes  by  an  engine,  whicJi  the  enemy,  as  he  retired,  had  thrown  out  of  order.  Vou 
were  sure  to  find  immediately,  in  the  Urst  regiment  that  cnmo  up,  meu  who  could  repair,  refit, 
and  set  them  going  again  for  the  scnioe  of  the  army.  But  nothmg  was  so  romarkablo  .as  to 
see  a  detail  fall  to  xvork  at  making  an  ahntis  in  tlio  woods.  It  is  impossible  to  g^vo  an  ido;&  of 
the  celerity  with  which  work  of  this  kind  x^'as  done.  I  remember  to  hare  seen  a  grove  one  hun- 
dred acres  in  extent,  of  ancestral  oaks  and  other  hard- wood  trees,  cut  down  in  a  single  day,  hj  % 
single  battalion."— -iVincf  rf#  JbHiWBc  "* 
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itpidly  with  the  cavalrj  alono.  Wlien  opposite  Garliek's  Landing,  on  tho 
Famankejfhe  destroyed  two  schooners,  many  wagons,  and  captured  a  num- 
ber of  prisoners.  The  conduct  of  his  troops  was  barbarous.  Teamsters 
were  shot  down  in  cold  blood.  Women  and  children  were  treated  with  tho 
greatest  inhumanity.  Tho  helpless  contrabands  wlio  fell  into  their  hands 
nffered  very  severely.  It  was  beautiful  summer  weather,  and  tho 
lOftds  happened  at  that  time  to  be  very  good.  The  farmers  on  the  route 
were  ill  secessionists,  and  aided,  in  every  possible  way,  the  rebels  on  their 
mi  The  n^roes  only  were  in  sympathy  witli  tho  Union  cause.  As 
they  leaned  upon  the  fences  and  saw  the  Union  troops  passing  by,  they 
eoald  not  restrain  smiles  of  welcome  and  words  of  cheer. 

In  a  conflict  which  took  place  between  the  Union  dragoons  and  this 
iri)el  band,  there  was  a  singular  duel  between  a  strongly  mounted  Texan 
nbel  and  a  patriot  German  trooper,  quite  in  the  style  of  the  days  of 
hight-errantry.  Tho  German  dragoon,  a  veteran  in  the  wars  of  Europe, 
looming  to  fly  with  his  companion-?,  though  before  an  overpowering  force, 
NQ^t  out  tho  Texan,  who  was  a  little  separated  from  his  comrades,  and 
made  a  plunge  at  him.  Both  men  were  sidroit  swordsmen,  and  managed 
their  horses  with  equal  and  admirable  skill.  They  were  so  equally  matched 
ibaX  the  exciting  combat  was  watdied  with  great  interest.  The  German 
dragoon,  an  old  trooper,  sat  Iiis  horse  as  if  he  were  a  part  of  the  animal, 
and  wielded  his  sword  with  parry,  cut,  and  longe,  like  flashing  lightning. 
Hio  Texan,  on  his  fleet  barb,  wheeled  rapidly  round  his  opponent,  now 
daahing,  now  warding,  now  struggling  in  vain  to  put  in  a  home-thrust. 
At  last  the  Texan  struck  tho  Gornmn's  shoulder,  and  as  the  blood  spirted 
bom  the  gash,  the  Texans,  looking  on,  raised  a  cheer.  But,  almost  quicker 
than  thought,  with  a  back  stroke,  the  Gennan  cut  through  tho  sleeve  and 
flesh  of  the  Texan's  left  arm,  to  tho  bone,  and  7iis  blood,  in  turn,  began  to 
flow. 

Bewildered  for  a  moment  by  tho  blow,  the  rebel  backed  his  horse,  j\nd 
then  dashed  forward  again  at  his  opponent,  making  a  longe  at  his  breast. 
The  dragoon  parried  it  with  great  dexterity,  and  brought  down  his  keen 
Uade  uiH>n  his  opponent's  back,  cutting  another  deep  gash.  The  rcl>el 
wheeled  his  hor^,  and,  in  the  most  cowardly  manner,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  chivalry  under  which  he  had  been  educated,  drew  a  pis- 
tol and  shot  the  brave  dragoon  through  the  heart.  Colonel  Estvan,  a 
Pniasian  officer  in  the  service  of  the  rebels,  who  witnessed  this  scene,  ])ut 
whose  ideas  of  chivalry  had  been  formed  on  a  different  standard  from 
that  adopted  by  his  rebel  conlederates,  thus  gives  vent  to  his  indignunt 


"Much  moved  by  his  fate,  I  ordered  a  grave  to  receive  the  remains  of 
the  brave  Gennan  trooper.  We  buried  him  in  his  regimentals,  with  Li; 
trusty  sword  on  his  breast,  and  his  pistols  by  his  side.  This  sad  act  haviiifj; 
h«ea  performed,  I  sent  for  the  Texan,  and  after  reprimanding  him  severely 
for  his  cowardly  conduct,  I  ordered  him  to  seek  sen'ice  in  some  otlu  r 
corps,  telling  him  that  I  could  not  think  of  allowing  a  fellow  of  his  stamj) 
to  remain  in  my  regiment.  The  Texan  scowled  at  me  with  his  cat-like 
^/ea,  and,  muttering  a  curse,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away.'^ 
Vol.  II.— T 
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As  the  rebel  xnaranderB  reached  TunstalPs  Station,  on  the  railroad,  thej 
heard  the  whistle  of  an  approaching  train  of  cars.  They  instantly  threw 
themselyes  into  ambuscade,  lining  both  sides 'of  the  track,  hiding  behind 
fences,  rocks,  stnmps,  and  trees.  It  was  a  train  of  passenger-cars,  filled 
mostly  with  civilians,  laborers,  and  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  As  soon 
as  the  cars  entered  the  cut  where  the  rebels  were  in  ambuscade,  some  of 
ihem  sprang  upon  the  track,  and  ordered  the  engineer  to  stop.  Instead 
of  this,  he  increased  the  speed,  and  threw  himself  for  protection  upon  the 
fuel  A  deadly  fire  was  instantly  poured  in  upon  the  train,  which  was 
soon  out  of  sight,  on  its  way  to  the  White  House. 

The  news  of  this  unexpected  assault,  and  of  the  rebels  being  on  the 
railroad,  thus  cutting  off  our  communications,  and  threatening,  no  one 
knew  how  great  disasters,  created  the  utmost  consternation  among  the  la- 
borers  and  sutlers  and  small  protecting  force  stationed  at  the  White  House. 
There  was,  however,  a  small  body  of  Union  cavalry  there,  which  was  im- 
mediately dispatched  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels.  The  raiders,  having 
inflicted  what  little  damage  they  could  upon  the  railroad,  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  Chickahominy,  which  they  crossed  a  little  below  B5ttom'i 
Bridge,  and,  striking  the  river  turnpike,  returned  safely  to  Riehmondy 
having  ridden  entirely  around  our  army.  In  this  raid  the  rebels  wounded 
thirty  Union  men,  klQed  four,  and  captured  or  destroyed  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property.  Our  lines  of  communication  wera 
now  so  extended,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  so  hostile  to  the  Unioa 
cause,  as  to  offer  peculiar  facilities  for  these  prowling  bands. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THB   SEVEN   DAYS'   BATTLE. 
(From  June  86th  to  July  Sd,  1868.) 

VonffT  OP  Ghanoi  of  Base.— The  Appboacq  of  thb  Bxemt.— Beater  Dam  CRnK.— 
Battu  of  Gaines's  Mill. — Inhitmanity  op  Lbs  aud  Jackson. — Strength  of  the  Umiost 
Abet.— Savage's  Station — Woes  of  War. — Power  of  Music. — Battle  at  White 
Oak  Bridge. — Repulse  of  the  Fob. — Battle  of  Malvern. — Scene  after  the  Battle. 
*r<30KTiNUED  Retreat. — ^Testimony  of  Kearney. 

Days  of  disaster  were  at  hand.  Our  army  was  spread  along  the  river 
•ad  tlipough  the  swamps,  in  a  line  over  twenty  miles  in  extent.  Weary 
dij8  of  inaction  passed.  The  rebels  were  busy  strengthening  their  forti- 
&ttions  and  hurrying  up  reijnforcements.  We  were  entangled  by  swamps 
•nd  forests.  The  rebels,  emerging  from  Richmond,  could  strike  any  one 
point  and  crush  the  force  there,  before  efficient  support  could  be  sent  through 
^  morasses  and  jungles.  In  truth,  we  could,  after  this  fatal  delay,  neither 
■dvance,  retreat,  nor  remain  where  we  were  without  peril. 

The  Chickahominy  divided  the  army.  Should  we  remove  all  the  troops 
to  the  southern  shore,  our  line  of  communication  would  be  imperilled, 
Mid  the  vast  stores  on  the  Pamunkey  destroyed.  Should  we  leave  a  suf- 
ficient guard  north  of  the  river,  we  had  not  troops  enpugh  left  to  inarch 
^n  Richmond,  now  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned.  Should  we  attempt 
to  remain  as  we  were,  astride  of  the  river,  the  enemy  would  surely  fall  upon 
^  and  destroy  us  by  piecemeal.  Should  we  withdraw  the  troops  which 
"^  crossed  the  stream,  and  concentrate  all  on  the  northern  banks,  it  would 
^  the  abandonment  of  the  siege  of  Richmond.  Nothing  would  remain 
but  a  humiliating  retreat  to  Fortress  Monroe. 

The  only  possible  movement,  which  would  not  confess  defeat,  was  to 
•^  a  change  of  base  by  crossing  to  the  James  River.  This  would  re- 
quire a  march  of  about  six  miles  for  the  left  wing  and  twenty  for  the  right. 
Onr  supplies  could  then  ascend  the  James,  guarded  by  gunboats.  It  was 
•perilous  movement  to  make,  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  and  exultant 
^  Twenty-five  days  had  elapsed  since  the  confiict  at  Seven  Pines.  The 
^^  had  matured  their  plan  to  crush  our  right  wing,  then  our  centre, 
^^  our  left.  The  right  wing  consisted  of  the  divisions  of  McCall,  Morell, 
"^dSykes. 

At  noon  of  the  26th  of  June,  the  approach  of  the  enemy  was  perceived 
^  troops  they  were  about  to  assail  were  posted  on  Beaver  Dam  Creek. 
°^<mr^s  brigade  held  the  left,  Reynolds's  the  right.  They  were  protected 
^yrifle-pits  and  felled  timber.  At  three  o'clock  the  rebels  made  an  impetu- 
^  ehtfge.    It  was  bravely  resisted  by  General  Reynolds,  and  the  foe  wm 
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eompelled  to  retire  with  Bovero  loss.  Soon  tliey  massed  again  for  another 
diarge.  The  onset  fell  upon  General  Seymour.  Ho  beat  back  the  a.s3ail* 
ants  with  great  slaughter. 

The  rebel  Jackson's  troops  were  now  approaching  in  formidable  force. 
During  the  night  the  Union  troops,  guided  by  General  Porter,  retired  to  a 
new  line  of  defence.  Seymour's  brigade  covered  the  movement,  and  in  the 
darkness  it  was  successfully  accomplished.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th 
of  June  General  Porter's  troo})s,  closely  followed  in  their  retreat,  occupied  an 
arc  of  a  circle.  General  Butterfield,  of  General  Morell's  division,  held  the 
extreme  left.  On  his  right  came  General  Martindalo,  then  General  Griffin, 
then  General  Sykes.  General  McCall's  division,  which  had  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  first  attack,  was  formed  in  a  second  line  in  the  rear.  A  strong 
body  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  First  and  Fifth  Regular,  and  the  Sixth 
Pennsylvania,  were  posted  behind  a  hill.  Robertson's  and  Tidball's  bat- 
teries were  placed  at  commanding  points. 

About  noon  the  enemy  approached,  and  assaulted  so  impetuously  and 
with  such  force,  that  General  Porter  was  constrained  to  call  for  recnforce- 
ments.  By  three  o'clock  the  whole  of  the  second  line  and  all  the  reserves 
were  engaged  with  their  utmost  energies,  in  repelling  the  desperate  assaiilta* 
Slocum's  division  was  hurried  forward,  to  strengthen  the  weak  points. 
Sykes's  men  fought  bravely.  Our  whole  force  on  the  field  did  not  exceed 
thirty-five  thousand.  The  rebels  numbered  seventy  thousand.  Tlie  Union 
lose,  under  the  tremendous  fire,  was  .dreadful.  Most  of  the  men  had  been 
under  arms  two  days,  and  were  utterly  exhausted  by  the  fresh  masses  inces- 
santly hurled  upon  them.  At  five  o'clock  General  Porter's  command  was  so 
severely  pressed,  that  French's  and  Meagher's  brigades  were  sent  across  the 
river  to  his  support  The  toe  still  made  frantic  endeavors  to  break  through 
our  line,  but  in  vain.  About  seven  o'clock  they  succeeded,  with  their  over- 
powering numbers,  in  outfianking  us  on  the  left.  A  general  retreat  was 
then  ordered  to  a  hill  in  the  rear,  which  commanded  the  bridge  by  which 
alone  this  valiant  rear-guard  could  escape. 

As  this  retreat  was  being  conducted  with  some  disorder,  the  brigades 
of  French  and  Meagher  appeared,  sternly  striding  to  the  front,  through 
all  the  d6bris  of  apparently  a  routed  army.  It  was  dusk.  The  enemy 
were  held  in  check,  while  our  men  rallied  behind  their  comrades  who  liad 
so  opjwrtnnely  come  to  their  aid.  Our  loss  had  been  heavy.  Tlie  enemy 
also  had  been  punished  with  terrible  slaughter.  In  the  gloom  of  night  our 
exhausted  regiments,  with  scarcely  a  moment  of  leisure  to  eat  or  to  sleep^ 
crossed  the  bridge  in  safety,  and  destroyed  it  behind  them.  TVe  lost  twenty- 
two  guns.  The  batteries  of  Diedrich,  Kanahan,  and  Grimm,  and  the  First 
Connecticiit  Artillery,  rendered  signal  service  on  this  bloody  day.  This 
battle  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Gaines's  Mill."  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Campbell,  of  the  Eighty-third  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  says  in  his  otHcial 
report,  in  describing  one  of  the  most  terrible  crises  of  the  battle : — 

*^  At  this  moment  Brigadier-General  Butterfield,  amidst  a  galling  fire 
from  his  lines  of  support  in  rear,  and  that  of  the  enemy  in  front,  came 
coolly  down  the  knoll,  and,  sword  in  hand,  seized  our  colors,  waved  them 
repeatedly  aloft,  and  by  all  mortal  means  encouraged  the  valor  of  our  regi- 
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ment  !QSs  presence  at  once  stimnlated  with  new  vigor  oor  now  tliinned 
ranks,  when  the  General  loudly  shouted,  ^Your  ammunition  is  ney«r 
expended  while  you  have  your  bayonets ;  and  use  them  to  the  socket,  xny 


Probably  no  battle  on  earth  was  ever  fought  more  fiercely.  It  seems 
wonderful  that  any  one  could  have  survived  so  tremendous  a  fire.  Seventy 
ihousand  men  were  hurling  solid  shot,  grape,  canister,  and  slirapnel, 
loading  and  firing  with  almost  inconceivable  rapidity  into  the  bosoms  of 
thirty-five  thousand,  who,  with  their  energetic  return  fire,  were  literally 
mowing  down  the  dense  ranks  of  the  foe.  The  loss  on  either  side  will 
never  be  known.  Jackson  and  Lee  led  the  rebels.  They  massed  their 
troops,  hurling  them  now  upon  tliis,  and  now  upon  that  portion  of  our  line* 
About  six  o'clock  the  battle-field  presented  one  of  the  most  sublime  scenes 
of  grandeur  and  of  terror  upon  which  mortal  eyes  have  ever  gazed.  Th# 
rollej8  of  one  hundred  thousand  muskets  were  blended  in  one  continuous 
and  deafening  roar ;  while  the  boom  of  artillery  rolled  in  still  heavier  rever- 
bepitions  over  the  hills.  The  sun,  blood  red,  glared  portentously  through 
the  dense  volumes  of  smoke  and  stifiing  clouds  of  dust,  which,  from  the 
advancing  and  receding  squadrons,  filled  the  air.* 

Through  the  weary  hours  of  the  sultry  night  which  succeeded  the  battle 
of  Gaines^s  Mill,  while  our  rear-guard  was  taking  new  positions  to  beat  baick 
tliefoe  tlie  next  day,  the  whole  main  body  of  the  army  continued  in  tumulta- 
ous  and  desponding  retreat.  Like  a  swollen  river,  sweeping  all  manner  ot 
wreck  and  ruin  upon  its  turbid  flood,  this  vast  mass  of  infantry,  artillery, 
»nd  cavalry  rolled  on  towards  the  James.  It  was  not  until  this  hour  that 
it  began  to  bo  whispered  through  the  army  that  we  were  on  an  ignominious 
'^eat.  General  oflicers  confided  to  their  staffs  the  disaster  with  which  we 
^cre  being  overwhelmed,  and  thus  it  gradually  became  known  to  tlie  rank 
tnd  file. 

The  sun  of  Saturday  morning,  June  28th,  rose  cloudless,  and  blazing 
vith  almost  tropical  heat.  Every  countenance  wore  a  painful  expression. 
"Gary,  haggard,  smoke-begrimed,  bleeding  men  were  strewed  around 
everywhere.  A  chaotic  scene  of  tumult  met  the  eye.  Tlie  troops  were 
now  all  upon  the  right  banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  but  a  few  miles 
from  Richmond  ;  but  instead  of  moving  towards  the  city,  they  were  aim- 
ing to  strike  tlie  river  fifteen  miles  below  it. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  that,  on  Friday  even- 
^1  June  27tli,  General  McClellan  assembled  his  corps  commanders,  and 
^Dfinnunicated  to  them  his  plan  and  method  of  change  of  base.  General 
^yes  was  directed  to  move  through  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  take  position 
to  cover  the  march  of  other  troops.     This  movement  he  executed  in  the 

*^  foOowing  incident  is  rotated  of  Maj.  now  CoL  Barnum,  of  the  Tinrelflh  N.  T.  State  Yolim- 
T^  ^  rebels  raised  the  American  flag.  Afl  If ij.  Bamuxn  advanced  alone  to  reconnoitre,  he 
^P^tad  by  a  buUet  He  was  reported  dead,  and  at  his  home  in  Syracuae  an  immense  mAwtatig 
^V^lisiis  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  his  memory.  Indeed  his  body,  as  it  was  supposed,  had  been 
***iiiaed  and  buried.  But  still  in  one  heart  hope  remained.  Mrs.  Bamnm  was  ere  long  cheered 
^^  the  tidingi  that  her  husband,  though  dangerously  wounded,  was  alive  and  in  Libby  prison. 
"*ttiid  to  b«  rsstored  to  his  friends  as  one  from  the  dead. 
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morniDg.  Oeneral  McClellan  spent  the  day  and  night  at  Savage's  Station^ 
poshing  on  the  movement  of  the  trains.  AH  property  which  could  not  be 
removed  was  destroyed.  It  was  also  found  necessary  to  leave  a  lai^ 
number  of  the  sick  and  wounded  to  the  "  tender  mercies  "  of  the  rebels. 
An  ample  supply  of  rations  and  medical  stores,  left  for  the  bleeding,  faint- 
ing, war-stricken  men,  the  merciless  rebels  seized,  abandoning  the  poo* 
Bufierers  to  starvation  and  death.  For  this  crime  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
"  Stonewall "  Jackson  are  responsible.  They  merit  the  execrations  of  hu- 
manity. No  pen  can  ever  tell  the  woes  our  noble  boys  suffered,  who  fell 
into  their  barbaric  hands.  It  was  the  clearly  proved,  deliberate  purpose  of 
the  rebel  government,  by  starvation  and  exposure  so  to  reduce  the  Union 
prisoners,  that  they  could  either  throw  them  into  the  grave,  or  return  them, 
as  exchanged  prisoners,  so  emaciated,  that  they  never  again  could  shoulder 
a  musket.  In  the  progress  of  the  war,  it  is  estimated  that  sixty  thousand 
of  the  noblest  young  patriots  of  the  North  were,  by  these  lingering  tortures, 
hurried  to  the  grave. 

At  noon  of  the  28tli,  General  McClellan  sent  a  dispatch,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  battle  of  Gaines^s  Mill,  to  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  containing 
the  following  expressions : — "  The  loss  on  both  sides  is  terrible.  I  believe 
it  will  prove  to  be  the  most  desperate  battle  of  the  war.  The  sad  rem- 
nants of  my  men  behave  as  men.  My  regulars  were  superb.  Had  I 
twenty  thousand,  or  even  ten  thousand  fresh  troops,  to  use  to  morrow,  I 
oould  take  Richmond.  I  have  lost  the  battle  because  my  force  was  too 
small.  I  again  repeat,  that  I  am  not  responsible  for  this.  If  I  save  this 
army  now,  I  tell  you  plainly,  that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you,  or  to  any  other 
persons  in  Washington.     You  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice  this  army.** 

President  Lincoln,  on  the  same  day,  replied:  "If  you  have  had  a 
drawn  battle,  or  a  repulse,  it  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the  enemy  not  being 
in  Washington.  We  protected  Washington,  and  the  enemy  concentrated 
on  you.  Had  we  stripped  Washington,  he  would  have  been  upon  us 
before  the  troops  sent  could  have  got  to  you.  Save  your  army  at  all 
events.     We^l  send  reonforcements  as  fast  as  we  can." 

At  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  seventy  thousand  rebels  rushed  upon 
thirty  thousand  patriots.  According  to  the  returns  sent  to  the  Adjutant- 
Qenerars  oflice,  General  McClellan  had  then  an  army  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  fourteen  men.  Of  these  there 
were  in  the  ranks,  and  ready  for  duty,  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ninety-one  men.  But  thirty  thousand  were  engaged  in  the 
eonflict  Thus  there  were  over  «eventy-one  thousand  men  within  sound 
of  the  battle  who  were  not  called  into  action. 

During  the  28th,  the  baffled  foe  made  several  attacks  upon  the  rear- 
guard, but  were  constantly  repulsed.  In  the  mean  time  the  mighty  mass 
of  tlio  r(»tn*ating  army  pressed  on  by  the  Williamsburg  road.  It  was  a  day 
of  lning«^r  and  of  toil,  tumult  and  ejdiaustion,  of  bleeding  wounds  and  death. 

Night  came,  but  not  for  sleep.  Onward,  still  onward,  through  all  ita 
honrn,  nwopt  tlio  chaotic  flood.  The  morning  of  Sunday,  the  29th,  dawned 
NjNHi  IIiIh  ftwftil  spectacle.  Our  heroic  rear-guard,  ftilly  appreciating  thufc 
tliu  nalvaiiou  of  tlie  army  depended  upon  their  desperation  of  valor,  tooV  % 
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now  position  near  Savage  s  Station.     General   MoClellan,  earlj  in  the 

morning,  broke  np  his  hoad-qnarters  there,  and  moved  across  White  Oak 

Swamp^  superintend  the  passage  of  the  baggage-trains.     General  Keyea 

was  sent  to  Malvern  Hill,  to  establish  himself  in  a  defensive  position  there. 

An  immense  amount  of  stores  were  destroyed  at  Savage's  Station.    There 

Was  a  mound,  thirty  feet  high  and  sixty  feet  at  the  base,  committed  to  the 

iameAj  consisting  of  sugar,  flour,  coffee,  prepared  meats,  wines,  and  all  the 

tores  which  an  army  could  need.     General  F.  J.  Porter  followed  General 

fejes,  to  strengthen  his  right.     At  daylight.  General  Sumner  withdrew 

hiA  troops  from  Fair  Oaks,  and  retreated  to  a  point  on  the  railroad  near 

Savage's  Station,  and  disposed  his  troops  for  the  terrible  battle  with  the  on- 

nx&hing  rebels,  which  it  was  sure  the  day  would  introduce.    Richardson, 

ftodgwick,  Heintzelman,  French,  and  Caldwell  were  there,  ready  to  exliaust 

n^OTtal  valor  and  endurance  in  resisting  a  foe  outnumbering  tliem,  as  they 

^eJl  knew,  two  or  three  to  one.    Hazzard's  battery  frowned  defiantly  from 

tt^  eminence  a  little  in  the  rear. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  watchful  eye  of  General  Franklin  discovered 
l^^t  the  enemy,  having  reconstructed  the  bridges  across  the  Chickahom- 
^^^,  were  advancing  in  great  force  upon  Savage's  Station.  He  immedi- 
•*^y  communicated  this  information  to  General  Sumner,  who  was  then  at 
'^lien's  Farm,  a  few  miles  east  of  Savage^s  Station,  and  who  subsequently 
^^^ok  up  his  line  of  march  and  joined  the  forces  at  Savage's  Station,  under  Gen- 
^^^  Franklin,  where  General  Sumner,  &om  seniority,  assumed  command. 
It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the>a*ebels  first  made 
^*i.eir  appearance.  They  commenced  the  assault  by  throwing  shells  into 
^3-eneral  Sumner's  lines.  General  McClellan  had  given  orders  to  Generals 
^limner,  Heintzelman,  and  Franklin  to  hold  their  position  until  dark. 
^^Lere  was  some  misunderstanding  about  the  positions  assigned  by  General 
^AiScClellan  to  Generals  Sumner  and  Heintzelman,  which  left  a  gap  in  their 
^ine,  which  came  very  near  being  attended  with  disastrous  consequences. 
-^Xi  justice  to  General  Heintzelman,  it  should  be  remarked  that  General 
"A4cClellan  says,  in  his  report : —  ^ 

^'  As  states!  by  General  Heintzelman,  General  Sumner  did  not  occupy 
^^2ie  designated  position.  But  as  he  was  the  senior  officer  present  on  that 
^ide  of  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  he  may  have  thought  that  the  movements 
^f  the  enemy  justified  a  deviation  from  the  letter  of  the  orders." 

General  Heintzelman  was  ordered  to  be  ready  to  retreat,  as  soon  as  it 
'^vras  dark,  through  White  Oak  Swamp.     An  aide  was  sent  to  guide  him 
^^lirough  the  intricacies  of  the  forest  and  the  morass.     The  forces  of  Gen- 
erals Sumner  and  Franklin  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  in  a  largo 
^^pen  field,  the  right  touching  the  railroad,  and  the  left  entering  t.ie  edge 
^f  some  woods.     General  Brooks  held  the  left,  with  gallantry  which  se- 
^isnred  for  him  honorable  mention;   it   must   have  helped  to  heal  the 
"^ound  he  had  received,  in  defiance  of  which  he  retained  his  command, 
^t  four  o'clock,  the  rebels,  pressing  in  great  numbers  along  the  Williams- 
burg road,  from  the  west,  commenced  their  decisive  assaults.    The  storm 
>ras  first  met,  and  most  gallantly,  by  General  Bums^s  brigade,  efficiently 
aided  by  the  batteries  of  Hazzard  and  Pettit,  Osbom  and  BramhalL 
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^lViih  unabated  fury  the  conflict  continued  until  after  eight  o'clock  at  night. 
The  enemy,  in  masses  which  they  deemed  irresistible,  came  dashing  now " 
upon  this  portion  of  the  line  and  now  upon  that ;  but  they  were  iiH-ariably 
repulsed  with  fearful  slaughter.  When  night  closed  the  scene,  the  patriots 
remained  unshaken  at  their  posts,  and  the  rebels  were  driven,  torn  and 
bleeding,  from  the  field.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  and  under  the 
veil  of  darkness,  these  indomitable  men,  who  had  fought  all  day  only  that 
they  mi«i;ht  march  all  night,  fell  back  rapidly,  wading  through  the  miry 
jiatha  of  White  Oak  Swamp.  With  the  light  of  Monday  morning,  the 
30th,  they  had  crossed  White  Oak  Swamp  Bridge,  and  burned  the  bridge 
behind  them.  General  French,  with  his  brigade,  acted  as  rear-guard.  The 
c'orps  of  Generals  Porter  and  Keyes  were  now  occupying  a  position  near 
Turkey  Bend,  to  cover  the  passage  of  the  trains,  and  open  communication 
with  the  gunboats.  Most  of  the  remaining  corps  were  pressed  forward  to 
fijuard  the  approaches  from  Richmond.  General  Franklin  was  stationed  at 
White  Oak  Bridge,*  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  rebels,  and  to  cover  the 
withdrawing  trains.  For  the  discharge  of  this  responsible  duty,  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  divisions  of  Generals  Richardson  and  Naglee,  added  to 
his  own  coq>s.  But  the  scene  of  confusion  presented  all  along  the  line  of 
this  precipitate  and  tumultuous  retreat  beggars  description.  Two  thousand 
five  hundred  cattle  were  driven  along  in  one  lierd.  The  road  was  blocked 
up  with  such  a  throng  as  Broadway  has  rarely  exhibited.  Broken  wagons 
and  caissons  were  strewed  along  the  road.  Heavy  guns  were  inextricably 
mired.  The  shouts  of  the  teamsters,  the  struggling  of  tlie  horses  and 
mules,  the  onward  sweep  of  the  mighty  mass,  all  blended  in  a  scene  of  up- 
roar, tumult,  and  ruin,  which  no  imagination  can  conceive.  There  was 
but  one  known  road  for  the  movement  of  the  troops  and  the  baggage-train; 

The  rebels  had  thus  far  entertained  no  doubt  of  their  ability  utterly  to 
destroy  the  patriot  army.  Much  to  their  chagrin,  they  now  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  lost  their  chance,  and  that  the  Union  troops  would  soon 
be  marshalled  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  safe  under  the  protection  of  their 
gunboats.     Tliis  did  but  inflame  their  rage. 

The  maddened  foe  was  still  thundering  at  the  heels  of  the  retreating 
army,  and  it  was  manifest  that  another  battle  must  be  fought.  General 
Sumner  was  ordered,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  to  take  position  with 
Sijdgwick's  division,  at  a  place  called  Glendale,  or  Nelson's  Fann,  at  the 
junction  of  the  New  Market  and  Quaker  Church  roads.  A  line  of  battle 
was  formed,  with  Meade's  brigade  on  the  right,  Seymour  on  the  left,  and 
Reynolds's  brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  Simmons,  of  the  Fifth  Penn- 
Bvlvania,  held  in  reserve.  In  front  of  the  infantry  line,  Randall's  battery 
was  on  the  right,  Kern's  and  Cooper^s  in  the  centre,  and  Diedrich's  and 
Kauahan's  on  the  left.  General  McCall's  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Reserves  was  also  near  at  hand.  General  Ueintzelman's  troops  were  busy 
felling  trees  across  tlie  road  by  which  the  rebels  were  to  advance.  Kearney 
andSlocum  and  Hooker  were  also  thereto  lend  the  aid  of  their  strong  arms. 

The  heroic  struggles  of  the  rear-guard  can  never  be  fully  known.  Hook- 
er fought  until  his  men  dropped  around  him  from  sheer  exhaustion.  Slo- 
cum  relieved  him.    When  his  men  were  worn  out,  Sedgwick  came  to  the 
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iwcac.    And  the  chivalric  Kearney  pierced  xnth  his  impetuous  columns 

the  very  centre  of  the  rebel  lines.     Thus  the  rear  presented  an  impenetra* 

ble  glileld  to  protrect  the  retreating  army.    This  faithful  guard  kept  behind 

tlie  last  wagon,  and  did  not  allow  a  team  to  bo  captured.     •'  Wood  was 

burned,  ammunition  blown  up,  whiskey  and  mohisses  barrels  broached,  and 

dragons,  whose  horses  died  by  the  way  frorti  sheer  fatigue,  were  completely 

dis.aiantled.     Soldiers  who  threw  away  their  knapsacks  first  spilled  their 

contents  or  rent  them  to  pieces.     Muskets,  lying  in  ditches,  were  bent  and 

l>A>ken.    But  little  left  of  that  grand  army,  in  its  wonderful  retreat,  was  of 

we  to  the  enemy.''* 

The  horrors  of  the  scene  no  tongue  can  adequately  tell.  The  wounded 
hobbled  painfully  along,  in  the  blazing  sun  and  suffocating  dust,  with  lips 
Mustered  by  thirst,  or  dropped  by  the  wayside  to  die  unheeded.  The  road 
ppcficnted,  for  miles  upon  miles,  a  turbid,  chaotic  throng  of  horses,  mules, 
wagons,  beef-cattle,  gun-carriages,  and  men,  mounted  and  on  foot,  rolling 
•Jong  like  a  flood.  The  rebels  were  thundering  behind.  Thousands  had 
*'*>t>\ni  away  their  haversacks  and  had  nothing  to  eat.  The  ditches  were 
^ixipled  into  mud,  and  there  were  few  running  streams  or  springs  of  water. 
Everywhere  the  eye  could  look  it  saw  ruin,  misery,  death. 

About  noon  the  enemy  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  forces  left  to 
appose  them  at  White  Oak.  Bridge,  consisting  of  the  divisions  of  Smitli 
•'^d  Richardson,  and  Naglee's  brigade.  Under  cover  of  a  heavy  artillery 
fr^e*  they  sent  an  infantry  force  across  the  creek.  Though  our  artillery, 
ttn<icr  Captain  Ayres,  was  worked  with  great  effect,  our  loss  was  severe. 
^Ut  General  Franklin  firmly  held  his  position,  repeatedly  charging  his 
•^'arming  foes,  and  driving  them  back  into  the  swamp.  At  two  o'cloc*k  large 
"'^a^scs  of  the  enemy  were  reported  advancing  from  the  direction  of  Eich- 
"■^oiid,  by  the  Charles  City  road,  and  soon  the  thundcra  of  war  burst  upon 
^oxicrdl  Slocum's  left.  The  rebels,  sweeping  a  path  before  them  with  shot 
•*^cl  shell,  pressed  boldly  on  in  the  face  of  our  return  fire,  and  for  two  hours 
^o  battle  raged  without  intermission.  At  length  they  were  compelled  to 
withdraw  before  the  deadly  storm  which  both  infantry  and  artillery  poured 
*^   upon  them. 

They  then  formed  a  column  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  and  came  rushing 
foirward  in  a  charge  of  utter  recklessness.  Notwithstanding  the  hail  of  can- 
^ter,  which  ploughed  great  gaps  in  their  ranks,  they  closed  up,  and  on  the 
"*ll  run,  in  a  "  torrent  of  men,'*  eddied  around  and  enveloped  Randall's 
'^^ttery.  Most  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  McCall's  division  were  swept 
*>^ay  by  this  flood.  General  McCall,  with  but  six  thousand  men,  long 
'^sisted  the  two  ablest  divisions  of  the  rebel  army,  numbering  nearly  twenty 
ttiousand  men,  under  Longstreet  and  Hill.  He  was  finally  compelled  to 
5^^e  way  before  such  an  overwhelming  force.  Generals  Hooker,  Sumner, 
Sedgwick,  and  Kearney  greatly  signalized  themselves  on  this  occasion. 

Slowly,  defiantly,  disputing  every  inch  of  ground,  our  forces  retired, 

^h3o  a  new  line  was  being  formed  in  the  rear.     The  sun  had  now  gone 

^**^,  and  the  evening  twilight  was  fast  disappearing.     Roenforcements 

*^  the  retreating  line  were  sent  back  to  aid  in  presenting  determined 

«  "Siege of  Richmond,**  bj  Joel  Cook,  p.  339. 
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resistance  to  the  enemy.  Witli  compressed  lips,  and  muskets  nervoualj 
clinched,  the  patriots  waited  for  the  exultant,  yelling  foe.  A  rebel  oorra- 
spondent  thus  describes  the  scene  which  ensued : — 

"  Our  forces  were  still  advancing  upon  the  retreating  columns  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  about  half-past  nine  o^clock,  and  very  dark;  suddenly,  as 
if  it  had  burst  from  the  heavens,  a  sheet  of  fire  enveloped  the  front  of  cor 
advance.  The  enemy  had  made  another  stand  to  receive  us,  and,  from  the 
black  masses  of  his  forces,  it  was  evident  that  it  had  been  heavily  re- 
enforced.  The  situation  being  hopeless  for  any  further  pursuit.  General 
Hill  retired  slowly.  At  this  moment,  seeing  their  adversary  retire,  the 
most  vociferous  cheers  arose  along  the  whole  Yankee  line.  They  were 
taken  up  in  the  distance  by  the  masses,  which  for  miles  and  miles  were 
supporting  McClellan's  front.  It  was  a  moment  when  the  heart  of  the 
stoutest  commander  might  have  been  appalled.  General  Hill's  situation 
was  now  as  desperate  as  it  well  could  be ;  and  it  required  a  courage  and  a 
presence  of  mind  to  retrieve  it  which  the  circumstances  surrounding  him 
were  well  calculated  to  inspire. 

"  Wilcox's  brigade,  which  had  been  almost  annihilated,  was  re-forming 
in  the  rear.  Hiding  rapidly  to  the  position  of  this  brigade,  General  Uill 
brought  them,  by  great  exertions,  to  the  front,  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  now  confident  and  cheering  enemy.  Catching  the  spirit  of  their  com- 
mander,  the  brave  but  jaded  men  moved  up  to  the  front,  replying  to  the 
enemy's  cheers  with  shouts  and  yells.  At  this  demonstration,  which  the 
enemy  no  doubt  thought  signified  heavy  recnforcements,  he  stopped  his 
advance." 

For  some  reason  unexplained,  the  bands,  for  months,  had  not  been 
allo^ved  to  inspire  the  troops,  in  time  of  action,  with  their  patriotic  music. 
General  Butterfield,  in  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  these  struggles,  by  a 
happy  thought  gathered  all  the  regimental  bands,  and  placed  them  at  the 
head  of  the  brigade.  In  one  great  burst  of  sound,  which  rose  above  the 
clamor  of  the  battle,  they  started  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  The  first 
note  seemed  to  inspire  our  patriotic  troops  with  new  energy.  "Cheer 
after  cheer,"  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World,  "  arose  from 
regiment  after  regiment,  and  was  borne  away  upon  the  bosom  of  the  placid 
river.  The  band  continued  to  play,  and  other  regiments  and  other  bri- 
gades caught  tlie  spirit,  and  the  air  resounded  with  tumultuous  applaoae, 
until  all  the  columns  on  the  vast  plains  were  vying  with  each  other  to  do 
homage  to  tlie  inspiring  strains  of  the  band." 

During  the  night  our  sleepless,  unfed  heroes  retreated  down  the  Quaker 
Road,  towards  Malvern  Hill.  General  Franklin,  who,  by  liis  judicious 
arrangements  and  calm  courage,  had  contributed  much  to  the  success  of 
tlie  day,  led  in  this  movement.  He  left  at  ten  o'clock,  and  reached  James 
River  a  little  after  daylight  the  next  morning.  Here  he  selected  an  ad^ 
mirable  position,  not  far  from  the  river,  where  an  assailing  foe  could  be 
reached  by  shot  and  shell  from  the  gunboats. 

There  was  a  heavy  swell  of  pasture-land,  well  cleared  of  timber,  a  mils 
and  a  half  by  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  area,  called  Malvern  HilL  Several 
converging  roads  ran  over  it.    It  was  skirted  by  dense  forests,  tliruugk 
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which  the  foe  most  come  as  they  entered  upon  tliis  clearing.    The  ground 

alopes  gradnally  towards  the  north  and  east,  while  towards  the  northwest 

it  terminates  abruptly  in  a  ravine  running  to  James  Eiver.    Here  the 

troops  were  massed  to  repel  the  final  blow  of  the  rebels.     As  thS  morning 

of  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  July,  dawned,  the  Union  army,  massed  upon  this 

hill,  was  busily  employed  selecting  positions  and  posting  its  batteries. 

Aa  it  was  evident,  from  the  position  of  the  enemy,  that  the  brunt  of 
th^   attack  would  fall  upon  our  left,  that  portion  of  the  line  was  made 
mxisnally  strong.     It  was  held  by  Porter's  corps,  Sykes  on  the  left  and 
ICoxell  on  the  right.     A  concentrated  fire  of  sixty  guns  could  be  brought 
upon  any  point  in  front  of  this  line.     Colonel  Tyler  had  succeeded,  with 
great  difficulty,  in  placing  ten  of  his  siege-guns  on  the  top  of  the  liill. 
Couch's  division  came  next  to  Porter,  on  the  right,  followed  in  order  by 
teamey.  Hooker,  Sedgwick,  Richardson,  Smith,  and  Slocum.    The  remain- 
der of  Keyes's  corps,  by  a  backward  curve,  nearly  touched  the  river.     The 
Pennsjlvania  reserve  was  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  positions  of  Porter  and 
Couch.    The  line  was  a  strong  one,  protected  by  felled  timber  and  barri- 
caded roads.     The  fiotilla  of  gunboats  guarded  our  flank,  and  commanded 
the  approaches  from  Richmond. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  of  this  the  first  day  of  July,  before  the 
•ttemy,  recovering  from  the  stunning  blow  he  had  received  the  day  be- 
fore, cautiously  made  his  appearance,  emerging  from  the  woods  on  our 
feft,  with  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  accompanied  by  a  swarm  of  skirmishers. 
At  two  o*clock,  our  eager  and  anxious  gaze  discovered  a  column,  in  the 
^^  of  the  woods,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fire,  moving  towards  the 
right,  in  front  of  Heintzelman's  corps.     It  was  a  large  column  occupying 
two  hours  in  passing  the  point  of  observation.     Again  it  disappeared  in 
the  forest.     About  three  o'clock  the  battle  seemed  to  be  opened  in  earnest, 
ty  *  fierce  attack  of  infantry  and  artillery  on  Couch's  division.     Our  artil- 
'^  was  prompt  to  reply.      A  column  of  rebel  infantry  was  formed  in 
™it  of  Couch's  division  for  a  charge  upon  the  guns.     As  they  came, 
■keeping  up  the  slope  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  artillery  fire,  which  they 
utterly  disregarded,  though  it  strewed  th'e  field  with  the  dying  and  the 
y^  the  patriot  infantry  remained  flat  upon  the  ground,  until  the  charg- 
^  Column  were  within  sucli  range  that  every  bullet  could  fulfil  its  mis- 
**^.     Then,  springing  to  their  feet,  they  poured  in  a  fire  so  destructive, 
^  appalling,  that   the    whole  column  for    a  moment  reeled  and    stag- 
^^f^j  and  then,  panic-stricken,  in  wild  disorder,  having  lost  a  large  part  of 
^^  number,  rushed  wildly  back  over  the  plain  into  the  woods. 
Oouch's  division  followed  the  fugitives  nearly  half  a  mile,  where  they 
^*^  a  still  better  position  than  they  had  held  before,  with  their  lefl  resting 
2J  ^    thick  clump  of  trees.     There  was  then  a  short  lull  in  the  battle. 
*^  whole  line  was  carefully  surveyed,  and  the  patriots  were  in  eager  readi- 
^^*^  to  meet  the  next  attack.     The  rebels  gathered  their  utmost  strength 
^trike  their  heaviest  blow.     Their  batteries  were  carefully  arranged  in 
^^tion,  and  at  six  o'clock  a  terrific  fire  was  opened  from  all  their  guns. 
^  the  same  time,  column  following  column  of  infantry  emerged  from  the 
^^^^*^  in  desperate  charges,  to  carry  the  hilL 
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"  Brigade  afler  brigade,"  says  General  MeClellan, "  formed  nnder  cover 
of  the  woods,  started  at  a  run  to  cross  the  open  space,  and  charge  our  bat- 
teries ;  but  the  heavy  fire  of  our  guns,  with  the  cool  and  steady  volleys 
of  our  infantry,  in  every  case  sent  them  reeling  back  to  shelter,  and 
covered  the  ground  with  their  dead  and  wounded.  In  several  instances 
our  infantry  withheld  their  fire  until  the  attacking  column,  which  rushed 
through  the  storm  of  canister  and  shell  from  our  artillerj',  had  reached 
within  a  few  yards  of  our  lines.  Then  they  poured  in  a  single  volley, 
and  dashed  forward  with  the  bayonet,  capturing  prisoners  and  colors,  and 
driving  the  routed  columns  in  confusion  from  the  field." 

As  was  expected,  the  heaviest  assault  was  made  upon  the  left.  As  the 
storm  raged  there  with  apparently  ever-increafting  fury,  about  seven  o'clock 
the  brigades  of  Meagher  and  Sickles  were  withdrawn  from  the  troops  of 
Sumner  and  Ileintzelman,  to  relieve  those  troops  of  Couch's  division  whose 
strength  was  exhausted,  and  whose  ammunition  was  expended.  Batteries 
from  the  reserve  were  also  pushed  forward  to  relievo  those  wliose  boxes 
were  empty.  Thus  the  conflict  raged  until  nine  o'clock.  Gradually  the 
cloud  of  battle,  which  hung  low  over  the  field,  grew  so  dense  and  dark 
that  the  assailing  host  could  no  longer  be  seen.  But  our  gunners  had 
perfectly  the  range.  With  well-trained  skill,  they  could  fire  several 
discharges  in  a  minute,  and  the  advancing  ranks  were  cut  down  with 
enormous  slaughter. 

The  shells,  thrown  from  the  gunboats,  were  fearful  missiles  of  destruc- 
tion. They  were  twenty  inches  in  length  by  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
From  these  terrible  guns  on  the  river,  and  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries in  front  of  the  foe,  and  the  pitiless  storm  of  lead  from  the  infantry, 
whole  lines  of  the  rebels  were  laid  low  in  the  dust.  Their  bold,  desperate 
leaders  were  reckless  of  life.  They  drove  forward  their  servile  masses  into 
the  very  jaws  of  death.  Often  these  lines,  bewildered,  smothered,  pan- 
ic-stricken by  the  storm,  were  huddled  together  like  frightened  sheep  in  a 
flock,  while  balls  and  shells  tore  through  the  tumultuous  mass,  hurling  their 
mangled  bodies  writhing  to  the  ground.  The  enemy,  notwithstanding 
his  pertinacious  efforts  and  vastly  superior  numbers^  was  in  the  end 
completely  routed,  and  with  fearful  loss  driven  back  to  the  woods.  So 
thorough  was  his  disorganization,  that  many  of  our  most  determined 
Generals  were  anxious  to  follow  up  their  victory,  avowing  that  then  and 
there  Lee's  army  could  be  destroyed,  and  that  we  could  march  triumph- 
antly into  Bichmond.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  severe,  though 
ours,  as  we  fought  behind  intrenchments,  was  much  less  than  that  of  the 
foo.  General  MeClellan  estimates  the  Union  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  during  this  series  of  battles,  from  the  26th  of  June  to  the  2d  of 
July,  at  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty -nine.  At  the  battle  of 
Malvern  alone,  the  rebels  lost  ten  thousand  men. 

A  rebel  officer  gives  an  account,  in  the  Charleston  "  Courier,- '  of  the 
battle  as  seen  from  his  point  of  view,  from  wliich  we  glean  the  following 
particulars : — About  five  o'clock,  the  rebel  artillery,  supported  by  a  brig- 
ade of  Georgians  and  Alabamians,  opened  upon  the  Union  lines.  The 
concentrated  return  fire  of  our  batteries  was  bo  terrible,  that  almost  iu  aa 
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*— **«  were  diBmounted,  the  caissons  torn  to  pieces,  and 
i.a  .fc-*«^i»^»     Of.her  batteries  were 
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instant  tho  rebel  guns  were  dismounted,  the  caissons  torn  to  pieces,  and 
their  horses  and  men  piled  and  mangled  together.  Other  batteries  were 
brought  forward  only  to  encounter  the  same  fate.  A  few,  only,  of  the 
horses  and  men  escaped  in  panic-stricken  flight.  The  rebels  saw  thirty 
siege-guns  and  twenty  light  batteries  on  the  hill  before  them,  while  thirty 
thousand  infantry  were  spread  out  in  line  to  protect  those  batteries.  The 
infantry  were  in  front  of  the  batteries,  which  were  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
Thus  the  shot  of  the  guns,  which  hurled  destruction  into  tho  rebel  ranks, 
passed  harmless  over  their  heads.  Upon  this  double  line  of  infantry  and 
artillery  the  rebels  advanced  in  their  repeated  and  impetuous  charges.  For 
the  first  half-mile  the  shells  burst  around  them  incessantly.  Then  tho  gnun- 
boats  opened  with  their  broadsides,  hurling  their  thunderbolts  through  the 
woods,  crashing,  bursting,  cutting  down  and  tearing  up  the  largest  trees. 

As  the  rebels  drew  nearer  the  batteries,  and  yet  not  within  good 
musket  range  of  the  infantry,  grape  and  canister  were  opened  upon  them. 
Filling  up  tho  gaps  and  leaving  their  path  marked  with  blood,  and  the 
mangled  dead,  and  torn  bodies  in  which  life  still  lingered,  writhing  in 
anguish,  they  pressed  recklessly  forward.  And  now,  with  deliberate  aim, 
the  musketry  opened,  with  its  storm  of  lead,  sweeping  down  whole  lines 
at  a  volley. 

"  We  passed  over,"  writes  this  rebel  officer,  "  four  lines  of  men,  who,  sent 
out  before  us,  were  unable  to  stand  the  fire,  and  lay  close  to  the  ground,  from 
wliich  no  threats  or  persuasion  could  move  them.  Our  men  trampled  them 
into  the  mud  like  logs,  and  moVed  on,  in  an  unwavering  line,  perfectly  re- 
gardless of  tlic  numbers  who  were  falling  around  them." 

By  this  timo  the  rebels  were  in  much  confusion.  Those  in  the  advance 
of  the  stonning  column  were  endangered  by  the  fire  of  those  in  the  rear. 
Thev  were  then  directed  to  fall  back.     The  same  writer  continues : — 

V 

"  No  sooner  had  our  men  fallen  back,  than  there  came  a  portion  of  the 
Confederate  soldiers  dashing  past  me,  panic-stricken,  and  huddled  together 
like  sheep,  presenting  elegant  marks  for  the  grape  and  cannon-balls,  which 
cut  paths  through  them,  and  hurled  them  writhing  and  digging  into  the 
mud  and  water  of  the  swamp.  One  man,  in  his  haste  to  get  out  of  dan- 
ger, shoved  me  on  one  side,  and  just  at  the  instant  a  canister-shot  tore  his 
head  off,  and  spattered  my  face  with  his  blood  and  brains.  On  our  way 
out  we  passed  over  tho  ground  which  we  travelled  in  going  in,  and  found 
men  lying  dead  in  every  direction.  "When  reaching  the  rear,  we  marched 
into  a  skirt  of  woods  to  rest  for  the  night,  the  fight  having  now  closed." 

The  next  morning  the  rebels,  evidently  to  their  surprise,  found  that 
our  victorious  troops  had  again  retreated.  The  same  rebel  officer,  early  in 
the  morning,  rode  over  the  battle-field,  and  thus  endeavors  to  describe  a 
scene  which  neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  truthfully  portray : — 

*'  Entering  the  field  at  the  point  where  our  artillery  had  been  posted,  I 
came  upon  numbers  of  dead  and  dying  horses,  which,  with  the  drivers  and 
gunners,  lay  in  a  pile  together,  the  several  dismantled  guns,  their  caissons 
fired  and  blown  up  by  the  enemy's  balls,  all  presenting  an  aspect  of  deso- 
lation and  ruin.  Then  came  the  point  at  which  our  infantry  lines  ad- 
Tmnced  through  the  open  fields,  and  engaged  those  of  the  enemy.     For  a 
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mile  the  ground  was  tliicklj  strown  with  the  dead  and  dying,  showing 
with  what  energy  our  men  had  advanced,  and  with  what  energy  they  were 
repulsed.  Men,  mangled  in  every  conceivable  manner,  to  the  number  of 
ten  thousand,  were  strewn  out  before  me.  The  painful  details  of  our 
wounded  I  will  spare  you,  but  will  pass  to  the  enemy's  side  of  the  field, 
where  one-half  of  the  number  lay. 

"There  were  men  with  their  arms  and  legs  and  hands  shot  oflf,  bodies 
torn  up,  features  distorted  and  blackened.  There  was  one  poor  devil  with 
his  back  broken,  trying  to  pull  himself  along  by  his  hands,  dragging  his 
legs  after  him,  to  get  out  of  the  corn-rows  which  the  last  night's  rain  had 
filled  with  water.  Another,  with  both  legs  shot  off,  was  trying  to  steady  the 
mangled  trunk  against  a  gun  stuck  in  the  ground.  A  fair-haired  Yankee 
boy  of  sixteen  was  lying,  with  both  legs  broken,  half  his  body  submerged 
in  water,  with  his  teeth  clinched,  his  finger-nails  buried  in  the  flesh,  and 
his  whole  body  quivering  with  agony  and  benumbed  with  cold.  In 
this  case,  my  pity  got  the  better  of  my  resentment,  and  I  dismounted, 
pulled  him  out  of  the  water,  and  wrapped  him  in  my  blanket,  for  which 
he  seemed  very  grateful.  One  of  the  most  touching  things  I  saw  was  a  couple 
of  brothers,  both  wounded,  who  had  crawled  together,  and  one  of  them, 
in  the  act  of  arranging  a  pillow  for  the  other  with  a  blanket,  had  fallen, 
and  they  had  died  with  their  arms  around  one  another,  and  their  cheeks 
together.  But  your  heart  will  sicken  at  these  details,  as  mine  did  at  see- 
ing them,  and  I  will  ceasa" 

"  Although  the  battle  of  Malvern,"  says  General  McClellan,  in  his  official 
report,  "  \was  a  complete  victory,  it  was  nevertheless  necessary  to  fall  back 
still  farther,  in  order  to  reach  a  point  where  our  supplies  could  be  brought 
to  us  with  certainty.  As  before  stated,  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Eogers, 
commanding  the  gunboat  flotilla,  this  could  only  be  done  below  City 
Point.  Concurring  in  his  opinion,  I  selected  Harrison's  Bar  as  the  new 
position  of  the  army.  The  exhaustion  of  our  supplies  of  food,  forage,  and 
ammunition,  made  it  imperative  to  meet  the  transports  immediately."' 

Accordingly,  after  the  signal  repulse  of  the  foe  at  Malvern,  an  order 
was  given  for  a  retreat  at  once,  that  very  night,  to  Harrison's  Bar.  Gen- 
eral Keyes  covered  the  movement.  This  order  was  received  by  many  of 
the  victorious  patriot  generals  with  amazement,  and  even  with  indignation. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  this  week  of  disaster,"  writes  the 
Rev.  James  J.  Marks,  "  that  General  McClellan  ordered  a  retreat  to  Har- 
rison's Landing,  six  miles  down  the  James  River,  after  we  had  gained  so 
decided  a  victory.  Wlien  this  order  was  received  by  the  impatient  and 
eager  army,  consternation  and  amazement  overwhelmed  our  patriotic  and 
ardent  hosts.  Some  refused  to  obey  the  command.  General  Martindale 
slied  tears  of  shame.  The  brave  and  chivalrous  Kearney  said,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  many  officers — 

"  '  I,  Philip  Kearney,  an  old  soldier,  enter  my  solemn  protest  against 
this  order  for  retreat.  We  ought,  instead  of  retreating,  to  follow  up  the 
enemy  and  take  Richmond ;  and,  in  full  view  of  all  the  responsibility  of 
such  a  declaration,  I  say  to  you  all,  such  an  order  can  only  be  prompted 
by  cowardice  or  treason.' 
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"And  with  all,  hopelessness  and  despair  succeeded  the  flush  of  triumph. 
Ill  silence  and  gloom  our  victorious  army  conmienced  retiring  from  an 
eDemy  utterly  broken,  scattered,  and  panic-stricken.  And  when  there 
was  not  a  foe  within  miles  of  us,  wo  left  our  wounded  behind  to  perish ; 
ind  any  one  witnessing  the  wild  eagerness  of  our  retreat,  would  have  sup- 
posed Uiat  we  were  in  the  greatest  peril  from  a  vigilant  and  triumphant 
enemy." 

DPressing  on,  through  the  night  and  day,  it  was  not  until  after  dark  on 
the  3d  of  July,  that  the  last  train  reached  Harrison's  Bar.  The  carriages 
and  wagons  idone  of  the  army,  in  a  single  line,  would  All  any  road  for  a 
dis^snce  of  forty  miles.  General  Eeyes  is  highly  commended  for  the  skill 
Mwi  bravery  with  which  he  protected  these  trains.  The  rebels  cautiously 
followed,  throwing  a  few  shells  into  our  rear  ranks,  and  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  pounce  upon  their  prey.  General  Keyes  .broke  down  the 
bridges  behind  him,  felled  trees,  and  so  directed  the  march  that  while  the 
wagnons  occupied  the  road,  the  troops  pressed  along  on  either  side.  The 
First  Connecticut  Artillery  also,  under  Colonel  Tyler,  secured  warm  com- 
mendation from  General  McClellan,  for  the  skiU  with  which  they  withdrew 
til  the  heavy  guns  during  the  retreat 

The  army,  humiliated  by  disaster,  and  yet  ennobled  by  heroism,  re- 
lomined  inactive,  in  comfortable  encampment  on  the  river-banks,  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August.     In  the  mean  time  the  Government  was 
ttudoosly  deliberating  respecting  future  movements.     General  McClellan 
plead  earnestly  for  recnforcements,  that  he  might  again  march  upon  Rich- 
mond. 

On  the  8th  of  July  the  President  visited  the  discomfited  army.  On 
the  25th  of  July  General  Halleck  and  General  Burnsidc,  who,  with  a  large 
force,  had  come  from  Korth  Carolina  to  Fortress  Monroe,  met  the  general 
<^cerB  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  to  decide  upon  future  movements. 
The  tnny  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  despondency.  Their  losses 
'^  tents,  cooking  utensils,  camp  comforts,  and  military  equipments  had 
l>^  enormous.  The  temporary  hospitals  were  crowded  with  the  sick,  and 
the  number  was  increasing.  The  general  feeling  expressed  by  the  officers 
^  that  the  army  was  not  in  a  condition  to  fight,  and  that  it  should  be 
^thdrawn  from  the  Peninsula.  General  McClellan,  in  his  subsequent 
*^«6nony  before  the  Congressional  Committee^  estimated  the  force  which 
he  had  at  Harrison's  Landing  at  between  eighty-five  and  ninety  thousand 
^en.  As  the  General  thought  he  could  not  march  upon  Bichmond  with 
'^  than  fifty  thousand  recnforcements,  it  was  decided  to  withdraw  the 
•'^y  as  rapidly  as  possible,  that  it  might  co-operate  with  the  army  under 
^eral  Pope,  then  in  the  presence  .of  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy. 

The  narrative  we  have  given  sufficiently  indicates  the  causes  of  the 
^ure  of  this  campaign.  The  unfortunate  choice  of  the  York  River  and 
^  Chickahominy,  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  army  should 
^  divided,  and  a  force  left  for  the  protection  of  Washington.  As  it  was, 
^  Capital  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  rebel  hands.  Moving  as  we  did, 
^  (mly  hope  was  in  the  celerity  of  our  advance.  It  is  now  manifest  that 
^  mde  intrenchments  at  Yorktown,  feebly  manned  by  not  more  than 
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8.  von  thousand  rebels,  could  ea&ilj  have  been  carried  by  onr  majestic  army 
by  assault  in  a  few  hours.  The  long  delay  of  a  month  there,  in  throwing 
up  works  second  only  to  those  which  frowned  upon  Sebastopol,  and  from 
which  we  had  scarcely  an  opportunity  to  fire  a  gun ;  the  snail-liko  pace 
at  which  we  advanced  up  the  Peninsula,  with  no  opposing  foe,  and  over 
good  n>ads,  which  the  sun  had  then  dried  ;  and  the  final  spreading  out  of 
our  army  astride  the  Chickahominy,  and  through  its  dismal  swamps,  where 
the  wings  could  afibrd  each  other  no  protection,  are  certainly  to  be  assigned 
ca  the  primary  and  the  final  causes  of  onr  disastrous  failure. 

At  the  close  of  this  short,  memorable,  terrible  campaign,  Jefferson 
Davis  addressed  his  troops  in  the  following  terms :  '^  Ten  days  ago  an  in- 
vading army,  vastly  superior  to  you  in  number,  and  the  materiel  of  war, 
closely  beleaguered  your  capital,  and  vauntingly  proclaimed  its  speedy  oon- 
ques\  You  marched  to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  intrenchments ;  with 
well-directed  movements  and  death-defying  valor,  you  charged  upon  him 
in  his  strong  positions,  drove  him  from  field  to  field,  over  a  distance  oi 
more  than  thirty-five  miles,  and,  despite  his  reenforcements,  compelled 
him  to  sook  safety  under  cover  of  his  gunboats,  where  he  now  lies  cower< 
ing  before  the  army  so  lately  divided  and  threatened  with  entire  subja- 
gation." 

On  the  4th  of  July,  General  McClellan  issued  the  following  proclft" 
mation  to  his  troops,  in  tones  of  sadness,  yet  of  triumph  : — 

"  Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  :  Your  achievements  of  the 
past  ten  days  have  illustrated  the  valor  and  endurance  of  the  American 
soldier.  Attacked  by  superior  forces,  and  without  hopes  of  reenfoxt.-e- 
ments,  you  have  succeed6d  in  changing  your  base  of  operations  by  a 
flank  movement,  always  regarded  as  the  most  hazardous  of  military  opera- 
tions.  You  have  saved  all  your  tjuns,  except  a  few  lost  in  battle,  taking 
in  return  guns  and  colors  from  the  enemy. 

"Upon  your  march  you  have  been  assailed,  day  after  day,  with  des- 
perate fury,  by  men  of  the  same  race  and  nation,  skilfully  massed  and  led. 
Under  every  disadvantage  of  number,  and  necessarily  of  position  also,  you 
have  in  every  conflict  beaten  back  your  foes  with  enormous  slaughter. 

"  Your  conduct  ranks  you  among  the  celebrated  annies  of  histoiy. 
None  will  now  question  that  each  of  you  may  always,  with  pride,  say,  *  I 
belong  to  the  Army  of  the- Potomac.'  You  have  reached  this  new  base 
complete  in  organization  and  unimpaired  in  spirit.  The  enemy  may  at 
nny  time  attack  you — ^we  are  prepared  to  meet  them.  I  have  pcrsoniLlly 
established  your  lines.  Let  them  come,  and  we  will  convert  their  repulse 
into  a  final  defeat.  Your  Government  is  strengthening  you  with  the 
:-^sources  of  a  great  people.  On  this  oiu*  nation's  birthday,  we  declare 
to  our  foes,  who  are  rebels  against  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  that  this 
army  shall  enter  the  capital  of  the  so-called  Confederacy ;  that  onr  Na- 
tional Constitution  shall  prevail,  and  that  the  Union,  which  can  alone 
ensure  internal  peace  and  external  security  to  each  State,  muat  and  ahall 
be  preserved,  cost  what  it  may  in  time,  treasure,  and  blood. 

'^  GxoBOB  B.  McClxllan,  Major-Oenerdl  Commanding.^ 
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CHAPTER    X. 

GENERAL    POPE'S    CAMPAIGN. 
(From  JuDe  22  to  September  22, 18C2L) 

GuTB&Aj.  Pope's  Pboglamation.— General  Uallxck  CoiiMAXDEB-iK-GBiEr.^DtLATOiaKEBS  or 
Gbkeeal  McClellan— Gkneral  Pope  takes  the  Field.— Battle  op  Cedar  Mocvtaisi. 
—Death  of  JiEVRT  M.  Dl^tton.  — flERoujM  op  Banks's  Corps.— Lee's  Army. — Heroio 
Struggles  of  General  Pope. — Viotouy  of  the  Reb£L& — Retreat  to  Centrxvilli.-* 
Rebel  Hisiorians. 

By  an  order  of  the  President,  dated  June  22,  1862,  just  before  General 
McClellan's  army  on  the  Chiekahominy  commenced  its  disastrous  '*  change 
of  base,"  the  separate  commands  of  Generals  Fremont,  Banks,  and 
McDowell,  and  those  in  the  fortifications  around  -Washington,  which 
forces  had  been  reserved  for  the  protection  of  the  Capital,  were  con- 
BoHdated  into  three  corps  cTarmee^  and  called  the  Anny  of  Virginia.  Ao- 
cording  to  military  usage,  General  Fremont,  as  senior  officer,  was  entitled 
to  the  command.  But  the  three  officers  above  mentioned  were  each  left 
with  their  former  commands,  while  Major-Gencral  Pope,  who  had  won 
distinction  in  the  West,  was  appointed  General-in-Chief  of  these  united 
armies.  The  late  successes  of  General  Fremont  against  Jackson,  his  nn* 
deniable  qualifications  as  a  prompt  and  efficient  officer,  and  his  priority  of 
rank,  were  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  those  political  considerations 
which,  in  the  Cabinet,  decreed  this  his  virtual  degradation.  General  Fre* 
mont  at  once  requested  to  be  relieved  of  this  subordinate  command.  Ho 
was  severely  blamed  for  it  by  many,  as  being  wanting  in  patriotism  But, 
had  he  not  resigned,  he  would  have  been  still  more  severely  blamed  fts 
meanHBpirited,  and  ready  to  brook  indignity  for  the  sake  of  office. 

General  Pope,  in  assuming  the  command,  issued  a  proclamation  to  his 
army,  which  reflected  severely  and  justly  upon  the  wonderfully  mild  and 
iieooient  manner  in  which  some  of  his  predecessors  had  conducted  their 
campaigns.  This  caused  great  exasperation  among  many  of  the  officers 
■who  had  adopted  General  McClellan's  views  respecting  the  best  mode  of 
proseenting  the  war,  and  who  were  not  prepared  for.  those  vigorous  meas- 
mres  with  which  General  Pope  wished  to  crush,  rather  than  caress  the  re- 
bcilKon.  jv 

The  Army  of  Virginia  was  direift  by  General  Pope  henceforth  to  sub- 
sist on  the  enemy's  country.  Vouchers  for  supplies  seized  were  to  be  given 
to  those  wlio  could  prove  their  loyalty.  The  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  were 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  railroad  bridges  and  telegraph 
wires,  and  for  the  outrages  of  guerrillas.  Those  refusing  the  oath  of 
r.Tlegiance  were  to  be  sent  beyond  the  army  lines,  and  treated  as  spies 
should  they  again  return. 
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These  orders  excited  great  iudignation  in  rebeldom.  Thej  had  been 
iccustomed  to  treatment  so  gentle,  that  this  mode  of  conducting  the  war, 
with  the  same  ungloved  hand  with  which  they  had  been  striking  their 
hardest  blows,  seemed  a  great  outrage.  In  response,  thej  uttered  the  most 
terrible  threats  of  retaliation.  General  Pope,  his  oflSeers  and  soldiers,  were 
declared  to  be  outlaws,  beyond  the  pale  of  the  ordinary  humanities  of 
irajr.  ' 

At  this  time,  Major-General  Ilalleck  was  summoned  from  the  West  to 

take  the  post,  at  Washington,  of  General-in-Chief  of  all  the  armies  of 

tbL^  United  States.     He  entered  upon  his  duties  July  23d,  1862,  when  the 

bl^^^ding,  exhausted  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  recovering  at  Harrison's 

LfikzidiDg  from  its  heroic  exertions  during  the  Seven  Days'  Battles.    He 

c&ircfiilly  investigated  the  condition  of  the  troops  at  the  Landing,  and  held 

pevsonsd  interviews  with  General  McClellan.     The  defeated  General,  as 

\ro  have  stated,  asked  for  a  reiinforcement  of  fifty  thousand  men,  that  he 

lai^t  make  another  attempt  upon  Eichmond.    It  was  impossible  to  furnish 

tixese  troops  without  exposing  Washington  and  the  borders  of  Maryland 

aud  Pennsylvania  to  an  invasion,  for  which  the  rebels  had  made  great 

pxeparations.     Under  these  circumstances.  General   Halleck  deemed  it 

nooessary  to  withdraw  McClellan's  army  from  the  Peninsula,  and  unite  it 

with  the  Aarmy  of  Virginia.     Against  this  measure  General  McClellan 

reoKmstrated  vehemently.      It  however   received  the    approval   of  the 

Administration,  and  of  a  bitterly  disappointed  nation. 

Unfortunately,  in  diis  case,  as  in  many  others,  there  was  a  lamentable 
^wt  of  promptness  in  executing  the  movements  which  had  been  decided 
vpou.  It  was  not  until  the  14th  of  August  that  the  evacuation  was 
commenced,  eleven  days  after  the  order  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
•nny  for  Acquia  Creek.  The  loss  of  these  precious  days  cost  thousands  of 
lives  and  millions  of  treasure.  We  had  the  entire  control  of  James  River 
•od  Cliesapeake  Bay,  and  a  vast  fleet  of  gun-boats  and  transports  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  General  McClellan,  to  expedite  the  withdrawal  of 
^e  troops. 

General  Pope  left  Washington  on  the  27th  of  July,  to  take  the  field. 
***6  task  assigned  to  the  Army  of  Virginia  was  important  and  hazardous. 
*^  ^as  to  cover  Washington,  guard  the  Shenandoali  Valley,  and,  by  bold 
^P^^^tions  on  the  northern  approaches  to  Eichmond,  to  draw  away  the 
^'^l  army  from  any  further  assaults  upon  McClellan.  Thus  these  im- 
l^'lled  troops  at  Harrison's  Landing  could  be  removed  unmolested,  and, 
^y  J  Unction  with  the  Army  of  Virginia,  could  secure  the  Capital,  and  move 
V  ^  new  line  upon  Richmond. 

It  was  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  rebels  would  throw  their  whole 
.  ^^^  upon  Washington  before  General  McClellan's  army  could  efiect  a 
J^^on  with  the  Army  of  Virginia.  If  this  should  be  so,  General  Pope 
^^^Id  be  in  the  most  inmiinent  pcriL  The  rebels  could  entirely  outnum- 
"^  liim,  and,  apparently,  Washington  must  fall.  Hence  it  was  a  matter  of 
'^^^^'^entous  importance  that  General  McClellan  should  remove  his  troops 
^  speedily  as  possible.  And  hence  it  was  that  his  extraordinary  dilatori- 
'^••a  was  deemed  quite  inexplicable. 
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Tlie  true  condition  of  tlie  two  armies  and  tlie  peril  of  Washington  wero 
kept  as  far  as  possible  from  the  public.  But  the  better  informed,  all  over 
the  land,  awaited  events  with  hushed  voice  and  in  intense  anxiety.  The 
greater  portion  of  General  Pope's  army  was  stationed  at  Culpepper  and  at 
Fredericksburg.  Ilis  force  extending  along  the  Rapidan  could  muster 
in  all  but  twenty-eight  thousand  men.  On  the  7th  of  August,  Genaral 
Pope  jcamed  that  the  rebels,  in  great  force,  were  crossing  the  Rapidan  at 
several  points.  lie  ordered  liis  troops,  who  had  been  dispersed  for  the 
sake  of  observation,  immediately  to  rally  at  Ciilpepper.  During  the  fore- 
noon of  Friday,  the  8th,  Crawford's  brigade  of  Banks's  corps  was  dispatched 
towards  Cedar  or  Slaughter  Mountain,  to  retard  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  Early  on  Saturday  morning,  General  Banks,  who  had  the  previoiofl 
evening  promptly  arrived  from  Hazel  River,  was  sent  forward,  with  his 
whole  cori«  of  about  seven  thousand  men,  to  join  General  Crawford. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Culpepper  Court-House,  north  of  the  Rapidan,  and  a 
little  on  the  west  of  the  Alexandria  and  Orange  Railroad,  there  is  a  very 
considerable  eminence,  called  Cedar  Mountain.  As  this  heavy  swell  of  land 
stood  upon  the  plantation  of  the  Rev.  D.  F.  Slaughter,  it  was  sometimes 
ealled  Slaughter  Mountain.  On  Thursday  morning,  the  7th  of  Augnsti 
the  rebels  in  great  force,  under  General  "  Stonewall "  Jackson,  crossed  the 
Bapidan,  and,  advancing  upon  Culpepper,  stationed  themselves,  on  Satui^ 
day,  strongly  upon  Cedar  Mountain.  General  Banks  was  immediately 
sent  fonvard  from  the  direction  of  Culpepper  to  retard,  and,  if  possible,  to 
arrest,  the  further  advances  of  the  foe.  At  the  same  time.  General  Sigeli 
by  forced  marches,  was  hastening  to  the  support  of  General  Banks. 

The  rebels  were  strongly  intrenched,  and  concealed  in  tho  neavy  woods 
which  covered  the  sides  of  the  hill.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^ 
they  cautiously,  but  in  great  force,  emerged  from  the  forest  and  advanced 
upon  General  Banks,  assailing  him  with  a  terrific  fire  of  artillery  and  in- 
fantry. General  Crawford's  brigade  of  General  Banks^s  command,  con- 
sisting of  the  Forty-sixth  Pennsylvania,  Tenth  Maine,  Twenty-eighth 
New  York,  and  Fitlh  Connecticut,  was  conspicuous  in  this  heroic  and 
sanguinary  fight.  This  brigade  was  di'aw^n  up  in  line  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  facing  the  south.  There  was  a  spacious  wheat-field  before  them, 
about  eighty  rods  across,  from  north  to  south.  The  wheat  had  just  been 
harvested,  and  the  shocks  of  grain  were  still  standing  dispersed  throughout 
the  field.  The  ground  sloped  gently  towards  the  south  to  a  marshy  run  or 
ravine,  beyond  which  Cedar  Mountain  rose  abruptly,  covered  with  a  dense 
forest,  within  which  the  rebels  had  found  their  lair. 

The  rebels  opened  tlieir  fire  from  heavy  batteries  on  Cedar  ''Mountain, 
in  positions  considerably  above  those  occupied  by  the  National  troops.  At 
first  it  was  a  battle  with  artillery  alone,  the  two  forces  being  about  a 
mile  from  each  other.  Rapidly  the  rebels  multiplied  their  batteries,  con- 
centrating upon  the  National  troops  a  fire  of  terrible  severity.  The  an- 
noyance was  so  great  that  it  became  essential,  by  a  desperate  bayonet 
charge,  to  endeavor  to  silence  some  of  these  guns. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  when  the  order  was  given  to  charge.  Th6 
troops  sprang  forward  at  the  double-quick.     They  had  not,  however,  pio- 
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ceeded  far,  on  the  full  run  over  the  open  field,  when  the  rebels  ojiened 
npoii  tliem  a  crushing  fire  from  their  batteries.  The  patriots,  in  their 
exposed  position,  presented  a  target  which  scarcely  any  shot  could  fail  to  hit 
A  storm  of  grape  and  canister  fell  upon  them,  and  still  they  pressed  on. 
A  wake  of  tlie  dead  and  of  the  wounded  was  left  in  the  path  they  traversed. 
With  loud  cheers  they  rushed  into  the  woods,  where  the  batteries  were 
belching  forth  their  incessant  volleys,  when  there  sprang  from  the  under- 
brash  such  an  overwhelming  force  of  tlie  rebels,  pouring  in  upon  the 
patriots  a  point-blank  fire  of  musketry,  that  retreat  became  inevitable. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  awful  carnage,  many  noble  patriots  feBL 
Among  them  was  Lieutenant  Henry  M.  Button,  son  of  Governor  Dutton, 
6l  Connecticut     This  young  man,  in  early  life,  had  become  a  disciple  of 
the  Saviour.     Graduating  at  Yale  College,  and  having  successfidly  prose- 
cuted the  study  of  the  law  in  the  Yale  Law  School,  he  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Litchfield,  in  his  native 
State.    There  was  here  open  before  him  a  career  of  honor,  of  competence, 
and  of  happy  domestic  life.     But  this  infamous  rebellion  raised  its  banner, 
menacing  our  National  existence.     The  soul  of  young  Dutton  was  fired. 
Vith  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature,  he  engaged  in  tlie  service  of  his 
country,  first  in  raising  volunteers,  and  then  going  forward  himself  into 
tluj  field  of  battle.     In  the  battle  of  Winchester,  and  during  all  General 
Banks'?  heroic  retreat  down  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  he  rendered 
Winself  conspicuons  for  his  sagacity  and  his  bravery.     Here,  at  Cedar 
Mountain,  cheering  on  his  men,  he  himself  among  the  foremost  in  the  im- 
petiions  charge,  a  bullet  pierced  his  body  and  he  fell  dead.     Such  are  the 
sacrifices  which  this  demon  of  rebellion  has  laid  in  hecatombs  upon  her 
*itar.    Iliatory  has  presented  to  my  view  few  scenes  more  sad,  than  the 
^icioii  of  the  venerable  father  of  this  young  man,  a  lew  days  after  the  bat- 
^'^  wandering  over  this  field  in  the  unavailing  endeavor  to  find  the 
remains  of  this  his  beloved  and  only  son. 

In  this  persistent  conflict,  which  night  alone  terminated,  the  National 
^ps  under  General  Banks  were,  according  to  General  Pope's  oflicial 
'^Port,  but  seven  thousand  in  number.  The  rebels,  according  to  the  Eich- 
mond  Examiner,  were  fifteen  thousand.  Both  parties  claimed  the  victory. 
^'eitlier  were  entitled  to  it.  Still,  the  National  troops  might  well  feel 
^rttant,  that  they  had  held  twice  their  own  number  at  bay,  and  had 
^cctiially  arrested  the  onward  march  of  the  rebels.  Both  parties  reposed 
^  their  arms  in  line  of  battle  during  the  night,  while  cannon-shot  and 
shells  were  interchanged  until  midnight.  Two  or  three  hundred  in  thie 
^Miuonadc  were  lost  on  each  side.  It  was  a  mild,  beautiful,  brilliant 
•^twinnal  night  The  landscape,  in  its  panorama  of  meadow,  mountain, 
*^<1  forest,  presented  a  scene  of  rare  loveliness,  illumined  by  the  rays  of 
tue  full  moon.  And  there,  in  the  narrow  space  of  two  hundred  yards,  were 
nnndjx^ds  of  the  dying,  groaning  in  agony.  No  help  could  reach  them.  Re- 
cuforcements  had  arrived  to  strengthen  the  thin  and  decimated  lines  of  the 
^^tioiial  troops.  Alx)ut  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  Generals  Pope,  Banks, 
•^d  Sigel  were  in  conference  on  a  hill  which  they  had  selected  for  their 
^{ht  bivouac,  and  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  field  of  battle.    Bnd 
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deolj  a  Bbower  of  buUeta  fix>m  some  rebel  pickets,  who  had  crept  nea» 
them,  put  the  whole  party  to  flight.  For  the  rest  of  the  night  there  was 
oomparative  Bilence, 

As  the  light  of  Sunday  morning  dawned,  both  armies  were  found  in 
the  same  poBition  which  thej  had  occupied  at  the  close  of  the  battle  on 
the  preceding  night.  Each  party  had,  however,  suffered  too  severely  to 
assume  the  initiative  in  renewing  the  conflict.  The  rebels  were  still 
numerically  the  stronger,  but  the  National  troops  had  received  such  reen- 
forcements  that  the  attempt  to  break  through  their  ranks  had  become 
hopeless.  After  looking  at  each  other  defiantly  for  a  short  time,  Ihe 
rebels  commenced  a  retreat.  Monday  was  spent  in  the  melancholy  duties 
of  burying  the  dead  and  relieving  the  wounded.  The  retreating  enemy, 
left  many  of  their  dead  upon  the  field,  and  large  numbers  of  their  wounded 
were  picked  up  and  carefully  nursed  by  the  National  troops.  General 
Buford,  with  a  column  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  pursued  the  fugitives  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rapidan. 

General  Pope,  in  his  oflicial  report,  says :  "  The  behavior  of  General 
Banks's  corps  during  the  action  was  very  fine.  No  greater  gallantry  and 
daring  could  be  exhibited  by  any  troops.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
the  ceaseless  intrepidity  of  General  Banks  himself,  during  the  whole  of 
the  engagement.  He  was  in  the  iront,  and  exposed  as  much  as  any  man 
in  the  command.  His  example  was  of  the  greatest  benefit,  and  should 
receive  the  commendation  of  his  Government.  Generals  Williams^ 
Augur,  Gorman,  Crawford,  Prince,  Green,  and  Geary  behaved  witli  con 
apicuous  gallantry.  1  desire  publicly  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
prompt  and  skilful  manner  in  which  Generals  McDowell  and  Sigei  brought 
forward  their  respective  commands  and  established  them  on  the  field,  and 
for  their  cheerful  and  hearty  co-operation  with  me  from  beginning  to  end 
Brigadier-General  Boberts,  chief  of  cavalry,  was  conspicuous  for  his  gal- 
lantry." 

The  National  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  one  thousand 
five  hundred.  The  rebels,  claiming  a  victory,  admittbi*  <«^  ^oss  of  but  one 
Iiundred  killed  and  six  hundred  wounded. 

This  advance  of  the  rebel  troops  across  the  Bapidan  was  designed  to 
try  the  spirit  and  discipline  of  General  Pope's  troops,  preparatory  to  a 
grand  movement  of  the  whole  of  Lee^G  army.  This  army  had  now,  tlirough 
a  merciless  conscription,  been  swelled  to  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men.  General  Lee  resolved  utterly  to  destroy  General  Poj^e's 
little  band  of  troops  before  he  eould  receive  any  reenforcements  from 
General  McClellan,  who  was  so  tardily  moving  his  divisions  from  the 
Peninsula.  The  appalling  strength  of  Lee's  army,  and  his  plans,  were 
made  known  by  dispatches,  which  had  fortunately  been  captured  on  their 
way  to  General  Stuart.  It  was  thus  ascertained  that  the  whole  rebel 
army  was  making  forced  marches  for  the  Bapidan.  By  the  18th  it  con- 
fronted the  National  forces,  in  a  line  extending  from  Bacoon  Ford  to 
Liberty  Mills. 

General  Pope,  having  less  than  thirty  thousand  men  with  whom  to 
resist  the  march  of  over  one  hundred  thousand,  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
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manceuvres  to  gain  time  for  the  reonforcements  to  meet  him,  which  he  so 
iDxiouflly  awaited.  On  the  14th,  General  Keno  had  arrived  with  eight 
thousand  troops  from  Falmouth,  a  portion  of  General  Buni&ide^a  command. 
On  the  18th,  the  rebels  had  assembled  in  such  force  on  the  Bapidan,  that 
Gbneral  Pope  was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  Eappahannock.  This  retreat 
he  skilfullj  eflfected  without  loss.  The  National  army  took  a  position 
behind  the  north  fork  of  the  river,  holding,  with  its  left,  Kelly's  Ford, 
while  its  right  rested  tliree  miles  above  Eappahannock  Station,  on  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Kailroad. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  enemy's  advance  drove  in  the  Union 
pickets,  and  attempted  to  cross  the  river  at  Kelly's  Ford.  As  General 
Pope  was  expecting  General  McClellan's  army  to  join  him  by  the  way  of 
Fredericksburg,  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  retain  communication 
vith  that  city.  During,  the  whole  of  the  21st  and  22d,  the  rebels  kept  up 
ft  continuous  fire  of  artillery,  and  persisted  in  their  endeavors  to  effect  a 
crossing.  They  were  successfully  resisted.  At  length  they  began  slowly 
to  ascend  the  river,  hoping  to  turn  the  Union  right,  which  was  held  by 
Gttieral  SigeL 

With  over  twenty  miles  of  communication  below  to  preserve,  General 
Pope  could  not  follow  this  movement  by  extending  his  own  lina  General 
^igel  was  therefore  directed  to  allow  the  rebels  to  cross  at  Sulphur  SpringSi 
t^t  to  resist  them  at  every  point  below.  At  the  same  time  he  was  to  de- 
^'dop  hia  lines  towards  Warrenton.  While  these  days  of  awful  peril  were 
Pft>sing,  the  long  looked-for  reonforcements  did  not  come.  The  rebels 
*ttt  a  large  detachment  to  move  up  the  river,  while  the  mass  of  their  army 
wnfronted  the  Union  lines.  Pope's  flank  would  soon  be  turned.  The 
J^Cfoic  Union  General  then  resolved  to  attack  with  his  whole  force  the  flank 
^^  rear  of  the  long  column  marching  up  the  river. 

It  was  a  hazardous  movement.  But  he  must  else  fall  back  on  Warren- 
^  and  abandon  the  line  of  the  Kappahannock,  or  retire  by  Fredericks- 
but^  and  lose  direct  railroad  communication  with  Washington.  Orders 
^^^^  given  to  make  the  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  23d;  but  during  the 
'^lit  there  was  a  heavy  rain,  which  raised  the  river  six  or  eight  feet, 
^''"^ed  away  the  bridges,  aiid  rendered  the  fords  impassable.  In  the  midst 
w  "tl^e  gloom  of  this  tempestuous  night,  a  small  rebel  cavalry  force  crossed 
•*  ^Vaterloo  Bridge,  and  made  a  raid  on  Catlett's  Station,  where  all  the 
•'^y  trains  were  packed.  They  destroyed  a  few  wagons,  but  were  soon 
{"* v^en  off  They,  however,  captured  the  baggage  of  General  Pope,  with 
^I>ortant  papers. 

-As  it  was  thought  that  the  rise  of  the  river  would  impede  the  crossing 
^  ^li6  rebels  above  our  right.  General  Sigel  was  ordered  to  attack  them  at 
™l  J)hur  Springs.  He  was  quite  successful.  The  rebels  were  driven  across 
7^  river,  destroying  the  bridges  behind  them.  He  then  moved  dovra  the 
'^^^r  to  Waterloo  Bridge.  General  Pope's  lino  now  extended  from  Water- 
^^  Bridge  to  Sulphur  Springs,  and  thence  to  Warrenton.  Late  in  the 
•^^^moon  of  this  day,  the  24th,  over  thirty-six  regiments  of  infantry,  besides 
•''Cillery  and  cavalry,  belonging  to  "Stonewall"  Jackson's  command. 
^^t«  seen  from  the  Union  Stations  marching  towards  Eectortown^  in  ti^ 
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Yiillej  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Bull  Run  Mountains.  It  was  theii 
evident  intention  to  turn  General  Pope's  right  in  the  direction  of  Thorouf^- 
fare  Gap,  while  the  main  bodj  of  the  rebels  were  still  confronting  him  nH 
Waterloo  Bridge. 

Struggling  against  such  fearful  odds,  and  with  no  hope  of  the  speedj 
arrival  of  General  McClellan's  army,  which  would  have  relieved  him  of  al] 
embarrassments,  General  Pope  was  compelled  to  abandon  communicationf 
with  Fredericksburg,  and  no  longer  to  oppose  the  rebels  from  crossing  al 
Rappahannock  Station.  It  was  clear  that  the  strong  rebel  detachmeni 
sent  through  Thoroughfare  Gap  was  designed  to  cut  off  his  supplies  from 
Washington.  General  Pope,  having  for  eight  days  very  heroicaJly  arrested 
the  advance  of  Lee's  massive  columns  upon  the  Capital,  chose  a  new  linCj 
admirably  adapted  for  defence,  extending  his  army  from  Warrenton  tc 
Gainesville,  to  make  a  new  stand.  Rocnforcements  had  been  pushed  forward, 
so  that  General  Pope  had  now  about  fifly-five  thousand  men  with  whidi 
to  oppose  over  one  hundred  thousand,  flushed  with  success,  and  inspirited 
by  the  promised  invasion  of  Northern  cities  and  the  capture  of  Washington. 

Marches,  countermarches,  skirmishes,  battles,  surprises,  raids,  were  fbn 
several  days  blended  in  inextricable  confusion.  A  wnall  band  of  heroic 
men  perfoi-med  prodigies  of  valor  in  beating  back  their  swarming  foea 
The  rebels  seized  Manassas  Junction,  with  a  vast  amount  of  stores,  whidi 
fed  their  hungry  mouths  until  they  reached  Maryland. 

As  we  have  mentioned.  General  Pope's  proclamation  upon  assuming 
command  greatly  displeased  many  of  his  fellow-officers,  particularly  the 
earnest  fiiends  of  General  McClellan.  Party  lines  were  beginning  to  be 
very  strongly  drawn  between  the  supporters  and  the  assailants  of  that  un- 
fortunate officer.  The  signal  success  of  Pope  would  cast  an  additional  eclipse 
upon  the  reputation  of  McClellan.  It  soon  became  manifest  that  there 
were  officers  of  highest  position  under  Pope's  command  who  did  not 
cordially  co-operate  with  him.  General  Pope  deserves  very  great  credit 
for  conducting  the  defence  so  ably,  under  these  disastrous  circumstances. 
Several  of  General  Pope's  most  wise  combinations,  which  promised  dis- 
tinguished success,  failed  through  lack  of  co-operation,  and  through  positive 
disobedience  of  orders.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  there 
were  some  of  the  Union  generals  who  wished  to  see  General  Pope  defeated. 

The  rebels  Jackson  and  Longstreet,  with  their  strong  divisions,  booo 
effected  a  junction  east  of  the  Bull  Run  Mountains.  From  the  18th  of 
August  to  the  27th,  the  patriot  troops  had  been  marching  and  fighting 
almost  incessantly,  night  and  day.  During  all  this  time  the  roar  of  artillei^ 
was  scarcely  intermitted  for  an  hour.  ITie  men  were  worn  down  with 
sleeplessness,  fatigue,  and  hunger.  As  the  various  corps  were  incessantly 
moving  and  fighting,  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  keep  them  supplied  wiA 
ammunition.  Still,  'just  before  the  junction.  General  Pope  fell  vigorously 
upon  Jackson  at  Manassas,  and  the  rebel  division  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men  would  apparently  have  been  destroyed,  had  all  of  Pope's  generals  given 
him  their  cordial  co-operation.  He  had  sent  emphatic^  orders  to  General 
Fitz-John  Porter  to  hasten  to  the  scene  of  action.  In  General  Pope^l 
report  he  says : — 
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"Nothing  was  heard  of  Genei-al  Porter,  and  his  forces  took  no  part 
whatever  in  the  action ;  but  were  suffered  by  him  to  lie  idle  on  their  arms, 
within  sight  and  sound  of  the  battle,  during  the  whole  day.  So  far  as  I 
know,  he  made  no  effort  whatever  to  comply  with  my  orders,  or  to  take  any 
part  in  the  action.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  he  had  discharged  his 
duty,  as  became  a  soldier  under  the  circumstances,  and  had  made  a  rigor- 
ous attack  on  the  enemy,  as  he  was  expected  and  directed  to  do,  we 
bIiouM  have  utterly  crushed  or  captured  the  larger  portion  of  Jackson's 
force." 

This  battle  with  the  troops  of  the  renowned  Stonewall  Jackson  was  one 
of  the  fiercest  of  the  campaign.  Over  the  wide-extended  field,  and  through 
the  intricacies  of  one  of  the  most  complicated  scenes  of  battle,  hope  and 
despair  on  both  sides  alternated.  Now  the  yell  of  the  rebel  rose  exultant 
over  the  thunders  of  war's  tempest.  Again  the  cheer  of  the  patriot  pierced 
the  tattle-cloud.  At  one  moment  a  long  billow  of  rebel  gray  surged  over 
the  field.  The  next  moment  it  had  disappeared,  and  a  wave  of  blue,  with 
itB  crest  of  patriot  flags,  swept  the  plain.  Karely  can  one  find,  in  all  the 
conflicts  of  past  ages,  a  struggle  so  desperate.  General  Porter  was  subse- 
qneiitly  dismissed  from  the  service  in  disgrace  by  President  Lincoln,  on 
the  finding  of  a  court-martial  in  Washington.  General  Pope's  conduct  in 
this  campaign  merits  the  highest  commendation. 

The  Union  loss  in  this  battle  of  August  29th  was  very  severe,  being  not 
IfiSB  than  six  thousand.  Tlie  rebels  suffered  still  heavier  losses.  They  did 
^t  allow  any  official  documents  of  the  disasters  of  the  campaign  to  be  pub- 
"shed,  Longstreet's  corps  having  joined  Jackson  near  the  close  of  the 
'^^t le,  the  patriots,  early  in  the  night,  fell  back  towards  Gainesville,  to 
t^o  a  more  favorable  position  for  the  renewal  of  the  strife  on  the  morrow, 
•"^oy  were  near  the  famous  old  battle-ground  of  Bull  Run. 

^hile  these  scenes  were  transpiring,  General  Ilalleck  was  sending  the 
Diost  emphatic  telegrams  to  General  McClellan,  to  push  forward  reenforce- 
^^HtB  to  the  aid  of  General  Pope.  At  half-past  three  o'clock  of  Thursday, 
^tli,  having  previously  urged  in  repeated  telegrams  that  reenforcements 
"^^tild  instantly  be  sent,  he  telegraphs  General  McClellan  : —  . 

*'  Not  a  moment  must  be  lost  in  pushing  as  large  a  force  as  possible 

towards  Manassas,  so  as  to  communicate  with  Pope  before  the  enemy  is  re- 

«^i<irced.''    • 

General  McClellan  replies,  at  forty-five  minutes  past  four  o'clock: 
•^S^cither  Franklin's  nor  Sumner's  corps  is  now  in  condition  to  move.     I 

5,^'^^c  sent  aides  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  commands  of  Cox  and 

Vl«r." 

At  forty  minutes  past  eight  o'clock  of  the  same  day.  General  Halleck 

'^J^lies :  "  There  must  be  no  further  delay  in  moving  Franklin's  corps  to- 

5^^ds  Manassas.   They  must  go  to-morrow  morning,  ready  or  not  ready, 
'there  is  a  want  of  wagons,  the  men  must  carry  provisions  with  them 

^1    the  wagons  come." 

-^       The  next  morning,  Friday,   29th,  the  day  of  the  terrible  battle  near 

^'^ll  Ran,  General  McClellan  telegraphs,  at  thirty  minutes  past  ten  a.  ic. : 
^^ranklin'B  corps  is  in  motion ;  started  about  six  a.  ic    I  can  give  him 
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but  two  squadrons  of  cavalry.  I  sliould  not  have  moved  liim,  but  for  jour 
pressing  orders  of  last  night." 

At  twelve  o'clock,  General  McClellan  sends  another  dispatch  to  Gen- 
eral Halleck :  "  Do  jou  wish  the  movement  of  Franklin's  corps  to  con- 
tinue? He  is  without  reserve  ammunition  and  without  transportation.'^ 
About  an  hour  later  he  telegraphs :  "  Franklin  has  only  between  ten  thon- 
sand  and  eleven  thousand  men  ready  for  duty.  How  far  do  you  wish  this 
force  to  advance  ?" 

General  Halleck,  at  three  p.  m.,  replies,  quite  out  of  patience :  "  I  want 
Franklin's  corps  to  go  far  enough  to  find  out  something  about  the  eaemy. 
Our  people  must  move  more  actively,  and  find  out  where  the  enemy  is.  I 
am  tired  of  guesses." 

At  fifty  minutes  past  seven,  p.  m..  Gen.  Halleck  again  telegraphs  Gen- 
eral McClcIIan:  ^' You  will  immediately  send  construction  train  and  guards 
to  repair  railroad  to  Manassas.  Let  there  be  no  delay  in  this.  I  have  jast 
been  told  that  Franklin's  corps  sto])ped  at  Anaudale,  and  that  he  was  this 
evening  in  Alexandria.  This  is  all  contrary  to  my  orders.  Investigate 
and  report  the  fact  of  this  disobedience.  That  corps  mttst  push  forward 
as  I  directed." 

To  this  General  McClellan  immediately  replies,* at  eight  o'clock:  *'It 
was  not  safe  for  Franklin  to  move  beyond  Anandale,  under  the  circum- 
stances, until  we  knew  what  was  at  Vienna.  General  Franklin  remained 
here  until  about  one  p.  m.,  endeavoring  to  arrange  for  supplies  for  his  com- 
mand.   I  am  responsible  for  both  of  tlicoe  circumstances." 

The  next  day,  August  30th,  at  forty  minutes  past  nine  a.  m..  General 
Halleck  telegraphs  General  McClellan :  "  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
General  Franklin's  march  of  yesterday.  He  was  very  wrong  in  stopping 
at  Anandale.  Moreover,  I  learned  last  night,  that  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  could  have  given  him  plenty  of  transportation,  if  he  had  ap- 
pUed  for  it,  at  any  time  since  his  arrival  in  Alexandria.  He  knew  the  im- 
portance of  opening  communication  with  General  Pope's  army,  and  should 
have  acted  more  promptly." 

And  so  it  was,  and  liad  been,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and 
month  affor  month.  Tlie  above  was  the  general  character  of  the  com- 
munications wliich  passed  between  General  McClellan  and  the  authorities 
at  Washington.  In  the  investigation  made  before  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee, General  Halleck  was  asked,  ''  Had  the  Army  of  the  Peninsula  been 
brought  to  co-operate  with  the  Army  of  Virginia  with  the  utmost  energy 
that  circumstances  would  have  permitted,  in  your  judgment,  as  a  military 
man,  would  it  not  have  resulted  in  our  victory  instead  of  our  defeat  ?" 

The  reply  was,  "  I  thought  so  at  the  time,  and  still  think  so." 

In  the  morning  of  August  30th,  tlie  day  after  the  severe  battle  we  have 
just  described  at  Bull  Run,  General  Pope  telegraphed  General  Halleck : 
"  I  received  a  note  this  morning  from  General  Franklin,  written  by  order 
of  General  McClellan,  saying  that  wagons  and  cars  would  be  loaded  and 
sent  to  Fairfax  Station,  as  stkon  as  I  would  send  a  cavalry  escort  to  Alex- 
andria to  bring  t/iem  out.  Such  a  '^request,  when  Alexandria  is  full  of 
troope  and  we  fighting  the  enemyy  needs  no  comment."    It  is  impossiblo 
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to  make  the  above  record  without  a  feeling  of  indignation.  Was  it 
treacheiy,  or  was  it  incapacity,  which  left  General  Pope  thus  to  struggle, 
■ingle-handed,  with  outnumbering  foes  ? 

TVe  must  not  forget,  while  reading  the  above  account  of  the  marches 
and  engagements  of  our  heroic  troops,  how  much  physical  and  mental  ex- 
haustion ihej  cause,  especially  when  there  is  added  the  depressing  influ- 
ecee  of  abandonment  and  conscious  weakness.  The  rebels,  under  ^^  Stone- 
wall" Jackson,  after  their  rapid  marches,  repulses,  and  retreats,  could 
liaxdlj  have  been  in  better  condition  than  Pope's  worn  soldiers.  But  they 
were  conscious,  after  mid-day  of  the  29th,  of  strong  supports  under  Long- 
street,  and  felt  that  they  were  but  the  advance  of  a  magnificent  army, 
sweeping  resistlessly  forward  for  the  invasion  of  the  North. 

The  main  body  of  Lee's  army,  on  the  29th  and  30th,  was  pressing  for- 
ward through  tlie  mountains.  The  proximity  of  such  allies  would  have 
given  nerve  and  impulse  even  to  the  most  dispirited  troops.  Their  actual 
pieaence,  in  constantly  increasing  numbers,  inspired  the  rebel  ranks 
with  confidence  of  final  victory  over  Pope's  wearied  and  thinning  divi- 
nons. 

General  Lee's  dispatch  of  August  30,  falsely  announced  that  he  had 
fimght  the  combined  ft>rccs  of  Pope  and  McClellan.  Only  twenty-five 
thousand  of  the  majestic  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  as  yet  unfurled  their 
bflumers  in  sight  of  the  Army  of  Virginia.  Misunderstandings,  hesitations, 
ezcnsea,  and  delays,  alike  unreasonable  and  stupid,  left  General  Pope  to 
atrogglc  unaided,  when  thousands  of  Union  troops  were  lying  idle  almost 
within  sound  of  his  guns.  What  a  contrast  did  these  Union  troops,  thus 
closed  by  the  lukewarmness  of  some  of  their  generals,  present  to  the  rag- 
ged, bare-footed,  poorly  fed  rebcb,  hastening,  by  forced  marches,  tlirough 
the  mountains  to  the  relief  of  Jackson  ! 

In  one  of  General  McClellan's  telegrams  to  President  Lincoln,  of  tho 
S9th,  he  says :  '^  I  am  clear  that  one  of  two  courses  should  bo  adopted. 
First,  to  concentrate  all  our  available  forces  to  open  communication  with 
Pope;  second,  to  leave  Pope  to  get  out  of  his  scrapcj  and  at  once  to  use  all 
means  to  make  the  Capital  perfectly  safe." 

On  the  31st,  General  Pope  sent  the  following  telegram  from  Centrevillo 
to  General  Halleck :  "  Our  troops  arc  all  here,  though  much  used  up  and 
▼om  out.  But  I  think  it  would  have  boon  greatly  better  if  Sumner  and 
Franklin  had  been  here  three  or  four  days  ago.  But  you  may  rely  upon 
our  giving  the  enemy  as  desperate  a  fight  as  I  can  force  our  men  to  stand 
ttp  to.  I  should  like  to  know  yvhether  you  feel  secure  about  Washington, 
Bhuuld  this  army  be  destroyed.  I  shall  fight  it  as  long  as  a  man  will  stand 
'ip  to  Lis  work." 

It  was  not  until  noon  of  the  30th  that  General  Franklin  was  sent  for* 
^Hffd  from  Anandalo.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  General  Pope's  whole 
fi&ctiro  command  consisted  of  but  forty  thousand  men.  Bitterly  dis- 
appointed in  not  receiving  more  promptly  recinforcements  from  General 
VcClellan,  he  still  heroically  prepared,  with  his  exhausted  troops,  to  oppose, 
to  the  last  poaaible  moment,  the  advance  of  the  enemy  upon  Washington. 
liSe's  army  was  rapidly  gathering  in  front  of  General  Popa     The  rebel 
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left  was  commanded  by  Jackaon,  the  right  by  Longgtreet,  the  centre  by  Col- 
onel Lee.  On  a  commanding  height  eight  batteries  of  artillery  were  posted. 
The  Union  troops  were  spread  out  in  a  line  conformed  to  the  position  of 
the  enemy.  The  more  advanced  portion  of  the  line  was  at  Oroveton,  comr 
posed  of  tiie  corps  of  Generals  Porter,  Sigel,  and  Reno.  General  Heinth 
zelman  held  the  right,  and  General  McDowell  the  left.  The  Union  batte- 
ries crowned  the  same  hill  which  they  occupied  in  the  disastrous  battle  of 
1861.  The  enemy  held  more  elevated  ground  than  the  National  foroea^ 
which  were  stationed  generally  on  a  plain,  studded  occasionally  with  heavy 
woods.  The  pickets  of  the  two  armies,  almost  blended,  had,  during  the 
morning,  kept  up  a  brisk  skirmish.  This  was  hardly  noticed  imder  the 
heavy  fire  of  artillery,  which,  from  opposing  heights,  were  hurling  their 
missiles  of  death  upon  the  infantry,  massing  in  the  plain  for  the  battle. 

About  one  o'clock  r.  m.,  the  Union  forces,  both  on  the  right  and  left,  ad- 
vanced in  small 'numbei's  to  dislodge  the  rebel  sharpshooters.  These  grad- 
ually retired,  but  the  patriots  were  driven  back  by  the  artillery.  Sigel'a 
corps  held  a  position  near  the  centre,  next  to  Heintzelman.  Porter,  sup- 
ported by  King's  division,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy's  left,  advan- 
cing by  the  turnpike.  He  took  a  position  which  covered  the  front  of  Sigel 
and  Keno.  Kicket's  division,  which  had  been  detached  from  McDowdl's 
corps  to  support  this  movement,  was  soon  returned,  in  order  to  meet  the 
rebel  columns  which  began  to  move  towards  our  left. 

About  four  o'clock  p.  m..  Porter  advanced  from  the  covert  of  dense 
woods  and  marclied  upon  a  strong  line  of  the  enemy,  who  were  behind 
breastworks  which  they  had  suddenly  thrown  up.  A  furious  fire  from  the 
rebel  batteries  was  instantly  opened  upon  them.  Still  they  pressed  for- 
ward, until  they  came  within  musketry  range,  where,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  they  fought  with  the  utmost  desperation.  A  second  and  a  third 
line  emerged  from  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  and  endeavored  to  force  back 
the  rebels.  But  they  were  resisted  by  an  overpowering  force  of  infantry 
and  artillery.  Sheets  of  musketry  fire  from  the  rebels,  behind  their  em- 
bankment, were  melting  down  the  patriot  ranks,  when  the  enemy  ap- 
peared in  dense  masses,  in  a  new  position,  opening,  from  batteries  within 
four  hundred  yards,  a  terrific  fire.  The  rebels  were  plainly  getting  the 
advantage,  and  as  the. smoke  rose,  the  patriots  could  be  seen,  in  increasing 
numbers,  scattering  to  the  woods. 

Hero  Sigel  received  the  repulsed  men  of  Porter's  corps,  and  they  were 
re-formed  in  his  rear.  It  was  after  five  o'clock.  The  exultant  rebels 
advanced  along  their  whole  line.  Though  Jackson  had  suffered  severely 
in  Porter's  advance,  he  came  down  in  heavy  force  on  Sigel's  left.  But 
he  was  nobly  repulsed  by  Milroy's  brigade.  These  patriots  were  advan- 
tageously posted  behind  a  road  excavation,  and  were  protected  by  a  bat- 
tery in  their  rear  On  both  sides  supports  were  pushed  forward,  and  the 
battle  raged  with  indescribable  fury.  But  the  rebels  pressed  on  in  denser 
masses,  crowding  the  front,  and  eddying  around  the  flanks ;  and  the  out- 
numbered patriot  troojw  were  mowed  down  fearfully  by  a  concentric  fire. 
The  Union  troops,  after  inflicting  and  enduring  carnage  truly  awful,  were 
ccHupelled  to  fall  back.     This  they  did  slowly,  and  in  good  order. 
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Darkness  doeod  the  scene  of  .tumult  and  of  blood.   At  eight  o'clock  tlio 

gODB  were  silent,  and  only  the  wail  of  mortal  agony,  which  arose  from  the 

extended  plain,  was  heard  penetrating  the  gloom  of  night.     The  rebels 

bmd  gained  the  day.     They  had  driven  back  Heintzelman  on  the  right, 

juid  Porter  and  Sigel  in  the  centre.     But  in  their  attempts  to  pierce  our 

csentre,  and  get  a  position  in  our  rear,  they  had  been  repulsed  by  Milroy, 

Schurz,  and  Heno.     Our  left  had  also  been  forcccl  back  by  Longstrect's 

impetuous  charges  a  distance  of  tliree-fourths  of  a  mile. 

The  Union  army,  unflinching  in  its  patriot  resolve,  had  by  no  means 
lyocn  routed.  Crowded  by  the  resistless  force  of  numbers,  while  covering 
tbe  ground  with  the  slain  of  their  foes,  they  had,  foot  by  foot,  drawn  back, 
^nzstil  they  reached  a  line  of  eminences,  where,  in  the  darkness,  they  pro- 
paxed  to  make  another  stand.^^The  loss  on  both  sides  was  heavy,  but  that 
o^  the  Union  army  much  the  greater.  General  Pope  fought  under  the 
greatest  disadvantages.  He  was  opposed  by  "Lee,  the  ablest  of  the  rebel 
geETterals,  and  was  decidedly  inferior  in  numbers.  But  through  the  efforts 
of  truly  patriotic  officers,  and  the  bravery  of  his  noble  troops,  he  was  able 
to  maintain  such  a  fight  as  reclaimed  his  inevitable  defeat  from  disgrace. 

Encouraged  by  the  heavy  losses  they  had  inflicted  on  the  rebels,  and 
l>y  tlie  new  and  commanding  position  they  had  attained,  the  soldiers  gen- 
^s^ally,  and  many  of  the  ofRcei*s,  were  eager  to  renew  the  conflict  the  next 
*i*y.  But  General  Pope  did  not  deem  it  prudent^  with  his  decimated 
'^Uka,  and  with  recnforcements  arriving  so  slowly,  to  do  any  thing  more 
*haji  stand  strictly  on  the  defensive.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
^he  30th,  General  Franklin  was  reported  to  General  Pope  as  twelve 
*^les  in  his  rear,  with  but  eight  thousand  troops.  Orders  were  accordingly 
given  to  retire  during  the  night  towjird  Centreville.  The  withdrawal  was 
5'^ade  by  different  routes,  slowly,  quietly,  and  in  good  order,  no  i)ursuit  bc- 
^^ig  attempted  by  the  rebels. 

A  little  af\er  midnight  the  whole  Union  army  had  crossed  Bnll  liun, 
*n<i  had  posted  batteries  to  conmiand  the  bridge.  As  soon  as  all  the  wagon 
'^'^ins  were  safe  on  their  way,  the  bridge  was  destroyed.  About  three 
^'clock  in  the  morning,  the  rear-guard  bivouacked  until  daylight,  two  miles 
^fbre  reaching  Centreville.  General  Banks,  who  had  held  possession  of  the 
'^Iroad  from  Bristow's  Station  to  Centreville  since  the  28th,  was  instructed 
during  the  night  to  send  the  anmiunition,  and  all  the  sick  and  wounded, 
^«'oin  Warrenton  Junction  and  Bristow  Station  to  Centreville,  and  to 
^©Btroy  all  the  trains  and  stores  he  could  not  remove.  This  was  so  success- 
^uUy  accomplished  that  but  little  loss  was  sustained.  There  were,  however, 
ftlse  reports  of  losses  truly  enormous. 

The  exultation  of  the  rebels  over  these  victories  surpassed  all  reasonable 
^^unds.    Even  the  deliberate  recital  of  one  of  their  historians  partakes  of 
the  spirit  of  exaggeration  and  falsehood,  which  often  inspired  the  Southern 
t^ple  during  this  war,  and  which  seemed  peculiarly  to  possess  ihcm  when- 
ever tliey  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Bull  Run,  where  they  gained  their  first 
\^^rT.    The  following  passage  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  rebel 
^onaliet* : — 
"Night  closed  upon  the  battle.     When  it  was  impossible  to  use  fir?* 
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arms,  the  licavens  were  lit  up  by  the  still  continued  flashes  of  tlio  artHlciy, 
and  the  luctcor  flight  of  shells  scatterinf]^  their  iron  spray.  By  this  time 
the  enemy  liad  been  forced  across  Bull  Run,  and  their  dead  covered  every 
acre  from  the  starting-point  of  the  fight  to  the  Stone  Bridge.  In  its  first 
stages  the  retreat  was  a  wild,  frenzied  rout — the  great  mass  of  the  enemy 
moving  at  a  full  run,  scattering  over  the  fields  and  trampling  upon  the 
dying  and  the  dead  in  the  mad  agony  of  their  flight  The  whole  army  waa 
converted  into  a  mob  ;  regiments  and  companies  were  no  longer  distinguiBh- 
able ;  and  the  panic-stricken  fugitives  were  slaughtered  at  every  step  of  their 
retreat,  our  cavalry  cutting  them  down,  or  our  infantry  driving  their 
bayonets  into  their  backs. 

"  III  crossing  Bull  Run  many  of  the  enemy  were  drowned,  being  liter- 
ally dragged  and  crushed  in  the  water,  which  was  not  more  than  waist-deep, 
by  the  crowds  of  frenzied  men  pressing  and  trampling  upon  each  other  in 
the  stream.  On  reaching  Ccntroville,  the  flight  of  the  enemy  was  arrested 
by  the  appearance  of  about  thirty  thousand  fresh  troops,  Franklin's  corpa. 
The  mass  of  fugitives  was  here  rallied  into  the  extent  of  forming  it  into 
columns,  and,  with  this  appearance  of  organization,  it  was  resolved  by 
General  Pope  to  continue  his  retreat  to  the  intrenchments  of  Washington."* 

It  is  amazing  that,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  a  man  should  venture  to 
v/rite  such  a  Munchausen  tale  for  history.  It  was,  however,  by  such  fables, 
that  the  Southern  people  were  deluded  into  the  belief  that  they  were  gaining 
a  constant  series  of  victories,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Union  armies, 
in  an  almost  unchecked  series  of  victories,  were  reclaiming  territory  more 
extensive  than  was  won  by  Alexander,  Hannibal,  or  Julius  Caesar.  It  ia 
impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  the  Union  losS  in  this  battle,  since  the 
oflicial  reports  of  the  corps  and  division  commanders  include  the  aggregate 
losses  from  August  22d  to  September  2d.  The  rebel  historian  Pollard 
modestly  estimates  the  Union  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  mijf4sing,  in  the 
battle  of  Saturday,  the  30th,  at  thirty  thousand ;  the  rebel  loss  he  puts  at 
three  thousand. 

At  last,  the  corps  of  Franklin  and  Sumner,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  nineteen  thousand  men,  joined  Pope  at  Centreville.  With  this 
reiiiiforcement,  he  found,  on  the  1st  of  September,  that  he  had  sixty- three 
thousand  men  under  his  command.  Deductin^j;  the  nineteen  thousand  re- 
onforcements,  would  leave  forty-four  thousand  who  had  survived  the  battle 
of  the  30th.  Pope's  estimated  force,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  including 
Banks's  corps,  was  fifty  thousand.  This  shows  an  approximate  loss  of  six 
thousand  on  the  30th.  The  rebels  announced  to  their  illiterate  and  credu- 
lous followers  that  they  had  taken  seven  thousand  prisoners ;  one  thousand 
more  than  the  patriots  had  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

During  the  whole  of  Sunday,  the  31st,  the  ditTerent  corps  of  the  patriot 
anny  occupied  their  intrenchments  at  Centreville,  imdisturbed  by  the  en- 
emy. On  Monday,  September  1st,  General  Poi>e  commenced  a  movement 
within  the  intrenchments  of  Washington,  to  re-organize  his  anny.  About 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  rebels,  under  General  A.  P.  Hill,  at- 

•  Pbllard.  vol  il  p.  114. 
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tempted  to  harass  their  retreat.  They  were  fiercely  repulsed.  While  the 
battle  raged,  a  violent  thunder-shower  arose,  and  the  artillery  of  earth  met 
witli  a  response  in  the  still  heavier  tlumder  of  the  skies.  Twilight  came, 
and  the  darkness  became  so  thick,  and  tlie  rain  so  heavy,  that  the  combat- 
ants could  not  distinguir^h  each  other,  except  by  the  flashes  of  the  tempest. 
General  Kearney  roderfor^vard  to  reconnoitre.  Passing  his  own  picJ^ets,  he 
approached  so  near  the  rebel  force  that  the  bullet  of  a  rifleman  pierced  his 
bodr,  and  ho  fell  dead  from  his  horse.  Tlie  body  of  this  greatly  lamented 
oflBcer  was  brought  in  the  next  day,  imder  a  flag  of  truce.  General  Bir- 
nej,  assuming  the  conmiand,  ordered  a  bayonet  charge,  before  which  the 
Iberetired. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  the  Army  of  Virginia  was  ordered  to  with- 
draw to  Alexandria.  This  rendered  it  necessary  that  General  Bumside 
ihonld  evacuate  Fredericksburg.  Fahnouth  Station,  containing  a  quan- 
ti^  of  eommissary  stores,  and  three  bridges  across  the  Rappahannock, 
woe  destroyed.  Acqiiia  Creek  was  soon  afterwards  abandoned,  and  the 
forces  removed  to  Alexandria.  Here  also  were  being  concentrated  the 
s!iattered  divisions  of  General  McClellan's  once  magnificent  Anny  of  the 
Potomac,  to  be  united  with  Pope's  heroic,  exhausted  Army  of  Virginia. 
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TIIB  VICTORY  OF  SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  AND  FALL  OF  nARPER'S  FERRT. 
(September  2(1  to  September  12th,  1S62.) 

TsiB  DKFKifCE  OP  AVasiiixotox.— General  McClellak  in  Commaxd.— Invasion  of  Mabt* 
LAND.— Slow  Pursuit  of  tde  Fo»  — The  Rebel  Capture  op  Frederick.— Thi  South 
Mountain  Range.— Positi  n  of  the  Enemy.— Battle  of  South  Mountain.— Death  of 
Gener-vl  Rkno— Peril  of  Harper's  Fkrrt.— Its  Importakcb  Disbboardrd. — Feeblh 
Defence. — Shameful  Surrender. 

It  was  on  the  2d  of  September,  1S63,  that  General  Pope  was  ordered 
to  fall  back  upon  Washington,  where  General  McClellan  had  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  defences.  The  army  was  exhausted,  dispirited,  and  shat- 
tered,  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  Pope's  campaign.  There  seemed  to  bo  » 
genenil  conviction  that  a  new  leader  must  be  chosen  to  restore  confidcnco 
to  the  anny,  and  to  repair  these  terrible  losses.  The  anny  in  gener;xi 
called  for  yMcCleilan.  The  voico  of  the  people  was  for  some  other  leader. 
A.8  General  Pope's  army  approached  Alexandria,  General  McClellan  was 
instructed  to  assume  the  command,  and  to  assign  the  troops  their  positiona 
for  the  defence  of  Washington. 

A  portion  of  the  rebel  troops  moved  towards  Vienna,  twelve  miles  weal 
of  Wasliington,  that  they  might,  by  a  demonstration  near  Chain  Bridge, 
divert  attention  from  the  more  important  movement  of  General  Lee.  This 
distinguished  rebel  chief,  at  the  head  of  a  lai^e  and  victorious  army,  had 
now  his  choice,  either  to  advance  on  the  fortifications  of  Washington^ 
or  to  move,  in  overwhelming  invasion,  upon  Marj^land  and  Pennsylvania, 
with  the  hope  of  capturing  both  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  perhaps 
of  uniting  Maryland  with  the  fortunes  of  rebeldom. 

The  prospect  of  invading  the  rich  and  populous  districts  of  the  North, 
which  had  not  yet  felt  the  scourge  of  war,  was  very  inviting.  If  succeaa* 
ful,  a  boundless  amount  of  plunder  might  be  obtained ;  Maryland  might 
be  detached  from  the  loyal  States ;  the  Korthem  sympathizers  with  the 
rebellion  would  be  emboldened  to  adopt  more  vigorous  measures  to  thwart 
the  Government,  and  the  English  Government  would  find  the  excuse  it 
was  BO  eagerly  seeking,  to  recognize  the  slaveholding  despotism. 

Animated  by  these  prospects.  General  Lee  did  not  wait  to  refresh  his 
troops  after  the  hard  fighting  which  they  had  encountered,  but  on  Sunday, 
August  81st,  while  his  advance  was  still  engaged  with  a  portion  of  Pope's 
army  near  Centreville,  he  moved  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops  to- 
wards Leesburg.  Thence,  rapidly  traversing  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Boll 
Mountain  range,  he  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Noland's  Ford.  Pushing  vig- 
orously along  the  western  banks  of  the  Monocacy  Biver,  on  the  night  of 
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September  5th  the  advance  reached  White  Oak  Springs,  three  miles  from 
lihe  citj  of  Frederick,  and  forty-seven  miles  from  Centreville.  Frederick  is 
eonaidered  the  second  city  in  Maryland  in  commercial  importance,  and  the 
third  in  population,  containing  about  6,000  inhabitants.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  approach  of  a  large  rebel  force  filled  the  city  with  constema- 
tion.  There  was  bnt  one  company  of  soldiers  stationed  there  ;  no  resist- 
tnoe  could  be  offered.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  towards  Baltimore 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  military  hospital  suo- 
eeeded  in  removing  all  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  patients  to  Bal- 
timore, and  in  destroying  nearly  all  the  medicivl  stores. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  September  6th,  the  advance-guard 
of  the  rebel  army,  under  "  Stonewall "  Jackson,  entered  Frederick  unop- 
poEed.  They  numbered  three  thousand  men,  well  provided  with  artillery, 
minyof  the  pieces  having  been  captured  from  the  patriots  in  their  recent 
battles.  The  appearance  of  the  rebel  soldiers  was  pitiable.  Their  clothet 
of  gray  homespun  were  so  soiled  and  ragged,  as  to  be  revolting  both  to  the 
9JB  and  the  nos^triL  They  were  nearly  all  barefooted,'  and  tliey  were  not 
aecompanied  by  any  baggage-train.  Both  ofBcers  and  men  presented  an 
aqiect  so  filthy  and  beggarly,  that  even  the  secessionists,  who  had  joyfully 
hailed  their  approach,  turned  from  them  in  disgust.  The  men  were,  how- 
ever, under  very  rigid  discipline.  The  butt  of  a  pistol,  or  a  sabre  blow, 
irare  the  words  of  warning  and  command  to  any  who  violated  the  law  of 
their  superiors.  Stragglers  were  mercilessly  shot,  and  the  least  offenoe 
wiB  visited  with  severest  punishment. 

The  rebels,  much  to  their  disappointment,  met  with  a  cold  reception. 
They  had  fully  expected  that  the  community  of  slaveholding  Maryland 
vould  rally  round  them  a?  deliverers.  On  the  contrary,  the  citizens 
avoided  them,  but  few  Confederate  flags  were  displayed,  and  Union  senti- 
ments were  freely  avowed.  One  man,  to  whom  the  rebel  scrip  was  oiTered,  in- 
dignantly replied :  *'  The  name  of  the  Confederacy  depreciates  even  the 
value  of  the  blank  paper  upon  which  that  name  is  printed.'*  On  tlie  Sun- 
day following  the  entrance  of  the  rebels  into  the  city,  the  churches  were 
opened  as  usual.  General  Jackson  attended,  a  part  of  the  day,  the  church 
at  which  the  Bev.  Dr.  Zacharias  ofSciated.  The  heroic  and  faithful  pastor, 
in  a  firm  voice,  prayed  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  rebel  General. 

On  Monday,  the  8th,  General  Lee  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
Maiyland,  urging  them,  traitorously,  to  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Gov- 
enunent  of  the  United  States,  and  to  join  the  rebels.  He  assured  them  of 
the  co-operation  of  his  army  to  aid  them  to  sever  the  ties  which  bound 
them  to  the  Union,  but  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  force  them  to  meas- 
niea  which  they  could  not  voluntarily  adopt  There  was  no  response 
whatever  to  this  appeal.  The  Marylanders,  unseduccd,  remained  true  to 
their  countr}\  At  the  same  time,  Governor  Bradford  issued  a  proclama- 
tioD,  calling  upon  the  citizens  to  rise  in  defence  of  their  homes,  and  to 
&nn  suitable  organizations  to  render  eflectual  aid  to  the  National  Govern- 
iiun%  whose  armies  could  alone  protect  thenu 

hk  the  Boathem  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  the  greatest  excitement  and 
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alarm  prevafled.  The  fanners  collected  their  wivea,  children,  and  eatfl 
and  sent  them  for  safety  into  the  northern  counties,  while  they  remained  1 
defend  their  homesteads  and  to  repel  the  invaders.  Far  and  near  ston 
were  dosed,  alarm-bells  were  mng,  mass-meetings  gathered,  and,  after 
few  words  of  consultation,  the  men  organized  immediately  for  drilL 
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While  these  hurried  movements  in  raising  volunteers  for  self-defeno 
were  in  progress  in  the  Border  States,  public  confidence  found  its  chief  re 
liance  in  the  veteran  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which,  under  its  former  leadei 
was  promptly  ordered  by  the  President  to  the  pursuit  of  its  old  foe.  Qeii 
eral  McOlelian  was  ordered  to  advance  immediately,  with  all  the  forces  no 
needed  for  the  defence  of  Washington.  He  moved  his  army  up  the  west 
em  bank  of  the  Potomac,  hoping  to  cut  Lee's  army  in  two,  by  separatis 
that  portion  which  had  crossed  the  river  from  the  troops  which  remaine 
on  the  Virginia  side.  Indeed,  it  was  still  uncertain  how  far  the  invasio 
of  Maryland  was  a  feint,  with  the  design  of  withdrawing  the  troops  iBroi 
Washington,  that  the  Capital  might  be  exposed  defenceless  to  the  mal 
body  of  Lee's  army.  There  was,  moreover,  the  utmost  need  of  dispatd 
that  the  rebels  might  be  overtaken  and  their  true  designs  ascertained. 

Most  of  the  troops  of  General  McClellan  were  in  motion  on  the  5tl 
The  First  corps,  under  General  Hooker,  and  the  Ninth,  under  Genen 
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Bono,  forming  the  right  wing,  commanded  bj  General  Bumaide.  Whil» 
ttelineof  the  Potomac  was  carefnlly  guarded  to  protect  Washington,  massiys 
dmsions  of  the  army  advanced,  bj  several  nearly  parallel  roads,  in  the  &• 
notion  of  Frederick.  With  all  the  lower  part  of  the  river  in  our  possea- 
lion,  the  rebels  could  only  cross  by  the  upper  fords,  at  a  great  distance  from 
Washington.  But  little  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  tho  new  levies  who 
had  80  enthusiastically  rushed  to  our  National  banner.  They  were  but 
poorly  prepared  to  meet  the  veteran  legions  of  Lee.  The  only  power 
irhich  could  e£fectually  check  the  progress  of  the  invaders  was  in  the 
;;  hinds  of  General  McClellan.  With  characteristic  caution  he  moved,  anjt 
ao  aiowly  as  to  provoke  very  severe  criticism.  This  advance,  in  pursuit  of 
the  fleet-footed  foe,  was  at  the  rate  of  but  seven  miles  a  day.  In  the  fol- 
lowing words.  General  McClellan  gives  his  justification  for  his  slow  and 
cttrtions  advance : — 

''During  these  movements  I  had  not  imposed  long  marches  on  tkt 
cdimms.  The  absolute  necessity  of  refitting  and  giving  some  little  rest  to 
tioopa  worn  down  by  previous  long-continued  marching  and  severe  fight- 
iig,  together  with  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  position,  strength,  and 
istBotions  of  the  enemy,  rendered  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  move  dowly 
ttd  cautiously  until  I  reached  Urbanna,  where  I  first  obtained  reliable  iar 
finnation  that  the  enemy's  object  was  to  move  on  Harper's  Ferry  and  the 
Onmberland  Valley;  and  not  upon  Baltimore,  Washington,  or  Harris- 
hug." 

The  number  of  the  rebel  army,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  was  sufficient  to 
bficate  a  bold  and  heavy  stroke  at  the  North.  It  was  tho  majestic  move- 
went  of  an  army ;  not  the  dashing  raid  of  a  few  brigades.  When  the 
Kational  troops  left  Washington,  on  the  5th,  the  rebels  had  already  crossed 
tie  Potomac,  at  Noland's  Ford,  in  force.  On  the  6th  they  entered  Freder- 
ick, the  capital  of  the  State.  On  the  8th,  General  Lee  issued  from  that 
<%  his  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  The  main  body  of 
Uaanny  encamped,  from  the  6th  to  the  10th,  near  Frederick ;  while  hai 
•dvance,  on  the  10th,  entered  Hagerstown,  nearly  thirty  miles  northwest 
from  Frederick,  from  which  point  all  the  detached  commands  were  ap- 
pointed to  rendezvous. 

On  the  12th,  two  days  after  tbe  rebels  evacuated  Frederick,  General 

^cCIeDan's  advance  entered  the  city.     On  the  13th,  the  main  body  of  the 

P^ot  army  passed  through  the  streets,  enthusiastically  cheered  by  the 

cftfeens.    On  the  same  day,  Pleasanton's  cavalry  drove  the  scattering  rear 

^*^ceB  of  the  rebels  over  the  Catoctin  Hills,  and  opened  the  main  route  of 

P^UBnit  to  the  base  of  South  Mountain  Range.     Here  the  hostile  armies 

^«re  again  to  meet,  and  try  their  strength  on  Union  soil.     When  General 

*-^  found  himself  pursued,  having  recruited  his  worn  and  half-starved 

]**o^^  on  the  fertile  fields  of  Meriden,  he  put  his  army  again  on  the  march, 

j*- o  aecure  his  lino  of  retreat,  and  to  gain  an  important  position  for  defence, 

^  reaolved  to  capture  Harper's  Ferry,  which  was  not  strongly  garrisoned. 

^«  accordingly  ordered  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  to  recross  the  Potomac  at 

^^^arpsburg,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  garrison.    Another  strong  division 

^^  aent  directly  towards  Harper's  Ferry,  to  take  possession  of  Maryland 
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Heights,  which  commanded  the  post.  To  make  sure  of  the  captai 
pother  rebel  division  crossed  below  the  ferry.  Having  captured  ti 
stronghold,  the  divisions  were  imtiiediatelj  to  retuni,  and  rejoin  the  ma 
body  of  the  rebel  army  in  its  marcli  into  Pennsylvania.  It  was  while  tl 
large  number  of  the  enemy  were  thus  separated  from  the  main  body,  tli 
t&icClellau  made  the  attack  on  Lee,  which  resulted  in  the  decided  Unic 
victory  of  South  Mountain. 

The  rebels  had  chosen  a  fine  military  position  on  the  sides  and  summ 
of  this  range,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Blue  Bidge.  Aa  there  we 
but  few  practical  passes  through  the  mountains,  they  offered  a  very  stroi 
natural  barrier  to  the  advance  of  the  National  forces.  The  two  prindp 
passes,  Turner's  Gap  and  Crampton's  Gap,  but  five  miles  from  each  othc 
are  easily  defended.  The  former,  through  which  the  rebels  mainly  passe 
is  twelve  miles  from  Frederick,  and  three  from  Middletown,  on  the  Hagei 
town  turnpike.  The  lower  pass  was  important,  as  defending  the  reb 
flank. 

Turner's  Gap  was  held  by  about  forty  thousand  rebel  troops,  "wil 
twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  under  Longstreet  and  Hill.  Crampton  Gap  w 
occupied  by  another  rebel  force  under  Cobb.  Both  of  these  passes  wei 
however,  carried  on  the  s:ime  day,  in  two  distinct  engagements,  one  ' 
which  was  conducted  by  General  McClellan,  and  the  other. by  Grener 
F-ranklin.  The  engagement  at  Turner's  Gap  was  brought  on  by  a  reco! 
noissance  of  Pleasanton's  cavalry,  which,  being  well  supported  by  in&ntr 
developed  into  a  stubbornly  contested  assault  of  the  enemy's  position. 

At  six  o'clock,  Sunday  morning,  September  14th,  a  portion  of  the  Nio) 
Army  Corps  was  ordered  to  support  General  Pleasanton,  who,  with 
brigade  of  cavalry  and  several  pieces  of  artillery,  was  moving  up  towan 
the  rebels  on  the  Ilagerstown  turnpike.  The  rebels  slowly  fell  bai 
towards  the  mountain,  where  they  were  ascertained  to  be  in  such  force  \ 
to  require  a  more  vigorous  attack. 

South  Mountain,  at  Turner's  Gap,  is  about  one  thousand  feet  hi^^ 
Its  steep  sides  are  of  difficult  ascent,  on  account  of  the  numerous  ledges  an 
loose  rocks,  which  give  no  steady  foothold.     Being  thickly  covered  wil 
forest  from  bottom  to  top,  except  an  occasional  clearing  for  pasture,  or 
cornfield,  they  presented  a  hazardous  front  to  an  attacking  column. 

The  rebels  were  posted  on  each  side  of  the  gap  and  within  the  paf 
commanding  by  their  artillery  every  acre  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  moni 
tain.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  gap,  on  the  main  road  from  Mi^ 
dletown,  is  the  little  village  of  Bolivar,  numbering  six  or  eight  houses.  A 
this  point  two  roads  diverge  from  either  side  of  the  turnpike,  each  takioj 
a  circuitous  route,  gradually  ascending  the  mountain  until  they  meet  at  ti^ 
summit 

The  different  divisions,  which  early  in  the  morning  had  been  put  i 
readiness  for  battle,  came  into  position  about  eight  o'clock,  and  began  t 
move  up  the  turnpike  from  beyond  Middletown.  The  Ninth  Corps,  undi| 
General  Bene,  proceeded  in  two  columns  to  Bolivar,  and  there  turned  q 
by  the  road  on  the  left  of  the  turnpike.  Here,  on  rising  ground  in  frq) 
of  the  village,  a  line  of  battle  was  fonned.    Since  seven  o'clock,  a«  ^ 
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Eoliertson's  United  States  battery  of  four  pieces,  stationed  six  hundred 
yaids  to  the  left  of  the  road,  had  been  fruitlessly  engaged  in  attempting  to 
draw  the  rebel  fire,  and  discover  his  position.  When  the  infantry  appeared 
on  the  main  road,  two  rebel  pieces  in  the  gap  opened  on  tlie  column, 
vliieh,  however,  (leaped  injury  by  turning  out  to  its  appointed  position  on 
the  left.  TVo  more  rebel  batteries  were  soon  at  work,  which  were  replied 
to  by  additional  guns  on  our  side.  A  heavy  cannonading  ensued,  which 
Ittted  till  ten  o'clock. 

Soon  after  this,  the  rebel  pieces  were  silenced  for  a  while,  till  our  in- 
fintrr  began  the  assault ;  at  which  time  the  patriot  batteries  concentrated 
iBeh  a  vigorous  fire  upon  the  gap,  that  the  rebels,  after  having  been  three 
dnes  forced  to  change  the  position  of  their  guns,  finally,  late  in  the  after- 
iwn,  withdrew  them.  It  was  manifest  from  this  artillery  duel  that  the 
I*d3  were  not  to  be  easily  driven  from  the  crest  of  the  hill.  About  eleven 
a^Seloek,  a  division  of  Ohio  troops,  imder  General  Cox,  had  been  ordered 
fiirward,  with  assurance  from  General  Reno  that  the  division  should  be 
ihpportcd  by  the  whole  cor|)s.  In  a  few  moments  General  Cox  began  to 
■Iter  the  woods  at  the  base  of  tlie  mountain,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  tu^l^ 
fte  enemy's  right  on  the  crest.  At  this  time  Generals  McClellan  and 
Amside,  accompanied  by  their  staffs,  rode  upon  the  field,  where  they 
remained  during  the  day,  watching  and  directing  the  issues  of  the  battle. 

The  first  brigade,  under  Colonel  Scammon,  was  in  the  advance,  with  a 
lAeztendcd  front.  The  second  brigade  of  Colonel  Crook  marched  in 
oolnmn  of  reserve,  the  whole  line  being  well  covered  by  skirmishers.  The 
Twenty-third  Ohio,  on  the  left  of  the  advance,  ere  long  succeeded  in 
Rifhing  the  summit.  There  they  encountered  the  Twenty-fifth  Xorth 
Guolina.  As  usual,  in  all  such  stem  hand-to-hand  conflicts,  the  chivalry 
wwe  beaten  down  by  the  sturdy  blows  of  the  hardy  Northern  troops.  The 
(krolinians  were  effectually  routed,  and  many  of  tlicni  were  taken  j)rison- 
01  So  deadly,  however,  was  their  animosity  to  the  Western  soldiers,  that 
with  impotent  rage  they  broke  their  iriuskets  against  the  trees  before  sur- 
wndcring.*  Atone  time,  four  pieces  of  artillerj-,  which  had  been  pushed 
in  fix^nt  of  the  diraion  to  shell  the  woods,  were  exposed  to  capture  by  the 
iftds,  who  had  driven,  in  a  panic,  back  through  our  lines  two  companies 
»lich  had  been  sent  to  support  the  battery.  This  event  caused  a  niomen- 
tinr  confiision ;  but  the  troops  soon  rallied,  and  a  terrible  conflict  ensued 
fcr  the  possession  of  the  guns.  After  fighting  for  sr»mc  time,  within  ten 
ta  of  each  other,  the  rebels,  overpowered,  retreated  in  confusion,  while 
Ac  woods  resounded  with  the  victorious  cheers  of  the  patriots. 

On  the  centre  of  General  Cox's  line  of  attack,  the  Twelfth  Ohio  were 
<Wiged  to  pass  over  several  hundred  yards  of  open  pasture-ground,  entirely 
ttpORcdtothe  rebel  fire  fi'om  behind  stone  fences,  and  from  tlie  woods  which 
«>wned  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  The  field  was  promi)tly  cleared  of  the 
(wstile  pickets  by  our  skirmishers;  then,  at  tlie  word  of  command,  the 
rtole  regiment,  with  loud  huzzas,  nislied  up  the  slope  upon  the  rebels, 
viioie  ranks  stood  firm,  until  but  a  few  feet  separated  them  from  their  assail- 
tta,  when  they  broke,  and  sought  shelter  in  a  dense  wood  on  the  other 
ifc<^  the  ridge.    The  Second  and  Twenty-fifth  Ohio  were  then  brought 
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up,  and,  nnitiiig  with  their  yictorious  friends  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thii^ 
sixth,  bj  another  brilliant  charge  repelled  the  vigorouB  attempts  of  the  fbe 
k>  regain  the  crest. 

Two  ten-pounder  Parrotts,  of  Simmons's  battery,  were  now  pushed  fo^ 
ward  to  an  open  field,  where  they  did  good  service  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
forcing  the  enemy's  guns  to  retire.  They,  however,  occupied  a  new  posi- 
tion near  our  right  and  front,  while  the  rebel  columns  began  to  move 
towards  both  our  flanks.  Thus  the  engagement  stood  about  noon,  there 
being  a  general  cessation  of  infantry  firingfor  two  hours,  during  which  the 
cannonading  bec&me  less  brisk,  and  finally  ceased. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Union  reonforcements  b^an  to  arrive.  While 
diey  were  taking  their  positions,  the  rebels  made  another  desperate  en- 
deavor to  regain  the  ridge  which  they  had  lost.  As  soon  as  tlie  fresh 
troops  could  be  brought  into  position.  General  Bene  ordered  the  whole 
fine  to  advance.  Ilis  order  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  obeyed 
with  alacrity.  The  rebels  fought  with  their  accustomed  determinationi 
diarging  fiercely  on  tlie  advancing  patriot  lines ;  but  their  onset  was  like 
Aat  of  the  billow  upon  the  rock.  In. this  heroic  advance  of  the  patriots^ 
Wilcox's  Division  suffered  greatly,  being  much  exposed  to  a  rebel  battery. 
General  Sturgis,  in  reserve,  was  ordered  up  to  assist  Wilcox  to  repel  these 
tremendous  assaults,  which,  as  the  afternoon  waned,  were  renewed  briskly 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left.  Their  last  attack  was  sustained  by  Genend 
Sturgis  for  an  hour, 'when,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  rebels,  bafiled,  exhausted^, 
and  bleeding,  sullenly  retired. 

A  little  before  sunset.  General  Eeno  fell  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket 

ball.     His  command  devolved  u])on  Brigadier-General  Cox,  who  had  ban  — 
died  his  troops  with  great  skill  during  the  day.     The  exultation  of 
patriots,  in  view  of  their  success,  was  subdued  by  deep  sorrow  for  the  lo 
of  General  Eeno,  one  of  our  best  and  most  heroic  men. 

As  he  received  the  wound,  which  he  instantly  knew  was  mortal,  lfc*« 
said,  "  Boys,  I  can  be  with  you  no  longer  in  body ;  but  I  am  with  you  i  t 
spirit."     In  the  following  order.  General  Bumsido  paid  a  just  tribute 
his  character : 

"  The  Commanding  General  announces  to  the  corps  the  death  of  th^i^ 
late  leader,  Major-General  Jesse  L.  Reno.     By  the  death  of  this  distirr^^ 
guished  officer,  the  country  loses  one  of  its  most  devoted  patriots,  the  amcay 
one  of  its  most  thorough  soldiers.     In  the  long  list  of  battles  which  Grener^I 
Reno  has  fought  in  his  country's  service,  his  name  always  appears  wi*!* 
the  brightest  lustre ;  and  he  has  now  bravely  met  a  soldier's  death,  whU^ 
gallantly  leading  his  men  at  the  battle  of  South  Mountain.     For  his  higl* 
character,  and  the  kindly  qualities  of  his  heart  in  private  life,  as  well    ^** 
for  his  military  genius  and  personal  daring  which  marked  hhn  as  a  soldi^''» 
his  loss  will  be  deplored  by  all  who  knew  him :  and  the  Commanding 
General  desires  to  add  the  tribute  of  a  friend  to  the  public  mourning,  fo^ 
tlie  death  of  one  of  the  country's  hest  defenders." 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  the  head  of  General  Hooker*8  column  appeared^ 
coming  up  the  turnpike ;  it  wheeled  to  the  right  at  Bolivar,  following  th^ 
branch  road  to  the  base  of  the  mountain.    From  this  i>oint  General  Hooker^ 
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MDt  General  Meade,  with  the  Pennaylvania  Eeserves,  to  atiack  a  hill  ou 
•  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  gap.  Brigadier-General  Hatch  advanced 
npon  the  left,  his  right  resting  upon  the  road.  The  Union  line  waa  com- 
pleted hy  HickettB^s  Division,  whicli  formed  the  extreme  right,  about  one 
mile  from  the  main  road.  The  whole  line  thus  deployed  extended  nearlj 
three  miles.  As  soon  as  the  right  wing  was  well  formed,  at  the  foot  of  the 
moimtain,  in  a  road  parallel  to  tlie  summit,  they  commenced  moving 
steadily  up  llie  broken  bides,  driving  back  the  cueniy's  skinnishers  till  the 
Feimsylvanians,  under  General  Meade,  encountered  the  main  force,  with 
which  they  were  soon  hotly  engaged.  The  rattling  fire  of  musketry  was 
immediately  followed  by  heavy  volleys  rolling  along  the  hillsides,  indicat- 
ing the  stem  strife  of  armies. 

The  patriot  forces  pressed  vigorously  on,  determined  to  win  the  crest 
Along  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Keserves,  and  the  first  brigade  of 
Bicketts's  Division,  not  a  straggler  was  to  be  seen.  With  unbroken  front 
they  advanced,  pouring  volley  after  viJley  of  Minie  balls  into  the  rebol 
nnks.  The  foe  met  them  with  equal  spirit ;  after  a  ilizht  of  about  half  an 
hour,  tiie  rebeb  were  forced  back  in  confusion  towards  tlie  summit.  Hera 
thejmade  a  short  stand;  but  were  again  driven  back,  and  then  precipitately, 
ind  in  disorder,  rushed  down  tlie  webtem  sides  of  the  mount;*in. 

While  these  scenes  were  transpiring  on  the  right.  General  Hatch  was 
perfinming  similar  feats  on  the  left.  Patrick's  Brigade  was  employed  as 
ikiimishers,  and  ascended  the  mountain  till  they  drew  the  fire  of  tlie  enemy 
tnddeveloped  his  positioiv  The  rebels  were  posted  behind  a  fence  running 
along  the  crest,  with  woods  in  front,  and  a  cornfield,  full  of  rocky  ledges, 
in  the  rear.  Following  Patrick's  skirmishers,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  paces, 
was  Phelps's  Brigade.  Behind  Phelps,  at  a  short  interval,  was  Doubledayp 
with  his  men  in  line  of  battle. 

As  soon  as  the  rebels  were  discovered  in  force,  Phelps's  Brigade  rushed 
into  the  fight  with  loud  chceit?,  j)res8ed  on  by  General  Hatch.  The  Ibe 
could  not  long  withstand  their  deadly  C:e  and  vigorous  onset ;  they  wcm 
won  driven  from  behind  the  fenco ;  and  the  patriots  rushing  on,  took  posi- 
tion gome  yards  beyond.  In  this  charge  General  Hatch  was  wounded,  and 
the  command  of  the  division  devolved  on  General  Doubleday,  whose  bri- 
prie,  iklling  first  to  the  connnand  of  Colonel  Wainwright,  of  the  Seventy- 
ttxth  Xew  Yt»rk,  after  he  was  disabled,  was  Ci)mnianded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Ili^ffuian,  of  the  Fifty  sixtli  Pennsylvania.  Tliis  brigade,  at  dusk, 
Was  ordered  to  relieve  Phelps's  troops,  who  were  severely  handled  in  thui 
ai'tiun. 

Doubleday 's  men  were  not  more  than  one  thousand  in  number,  A 
ftbel  prisoner  reported  that  there  were  four  or  five  thousand  of  the  enemy 
who  assailed  them,  supported  by  a  strong  reserve.  The  patriots,  however^ 
sheltered  themselves  behind  the  fence  which  they  had  captured,  and  by  an 
hiceasaut  fire  kept  the  rebels  at  bay,  tliougli  they  were  in  this  great  force 
tt  but  thirty  or  forty  yards  distance.  Fortunately,  as  the  rebels  were  checked 
A  (heir  massive  strength,  the  gathering  shades  of  evening  concealed  the 
'^Baknesft  of  the  patriot  line  before  them.  They  made  frequent  attempt! 
-^'lodiaige,  but  were  invariably  repulsed. 
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At  length  our  troops  were  ordered  to  withhold  their  fire,  and  to  liv 
down  behind  the  fence.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  rebels,  with  their 
enstomary  yells,  to  rush  forward  in  a  charge,  which  they  donbted  not  would 
be  Buccessfal.  They  weh)  allowed  to  approach,  without  receiving  a  Bhot^ 
to  within  fifteen  paces,  when  the  patriots  sprang  to  their  feet  and  poured 
in  upon  the  rebel  ranks  such  a  staggering  storm  of  lead,  that  the  whole 
line  reeled,  as  if  smitten  by  thunder-bolts,  turned,  and  fled.  The  ground 
behind  them  was  covered  with  their  slain.  In  vain  Longstreet  endeavored 
to  rally  his  men  to  a  new  attack,  calling  them  his  "  pets,"  and  using  every 
incentive  within  his  power.  The  firing,  however,  still  continued  on  botk 
sides,  the  combatants  aiming  in  the  twilight  at  the  flashes  of  each  other'ii 
guns.  The  ammunition  of  the  patriots  was  becoming  exhausted,  only  two 
or  three  cartridges  remaining  in  their  boxes.  At  this  juncture.  General 
Sicketts  came  from  the  right  and  voluntarily  relieved  Doubleday's  exhausted 
brigade,  which  fell  back  but  a  few  paces  and  laid  down  on  their  arma. 

The  rebels  now  attempted  to  flank  our  left,  but  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss  by  Colonel  Wainwright,  with  the  Seventh  Indiana.  While  the 
main  attack  was  going  on  at  the  fence,  there  was  a  spirited  contest  for 
another  fence  near  by,  which  bounded  the  northeast  side  of  the  cornfield. 
Two  regiments,  the  Twenty-first  and  Twenty-second  New  York,  had 
knticipated  the  rebels  and  secured  here  a  valuable  position,  just  in  time  to 
prevent  the  rush  of  the  rebels  towards  the  same  spot  Colonel  Rogers,  of 
the  Twenty-first,  held  his  post  firmly,  and  drove  back  the  foe,  completely 
iilencing  one  of  their  batteries,  by  picking  ofl^  the  gunners. 

The  contest  in  front  continued  about  thirty  minutes  after  the  arrival  of 
General  Ricketts's  men.  The  heavy  firing  of  these  reenforcements  dia* 
heartened  the  rebels,  who  fell  back  and  soon  abandoned  their  position,  fly- 
ing in  disorder  down  the  mountain-aide.  Here,  as  on  the  left  and  all  along 
the  line,  our  victorious  troops  slept  upon  their  arms,  not  deeming  it  safe  to 
endeavor  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  enemy  until  morning. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  this  en«]:agement  at  Tumer^a 
Gap  had  ceased.  It  proved,  however,  a  decisive  victory  for  the  patriots 
The  rebels  had  the  advantage  both  of  position  and  in  the  number  of  troopi 
engaged.  The  mountain-sides  which  they  held  were  densely  wooded,  and 
covered  with  loose  rocks  and  slippery  ledges.  Their  artillery  was  in  com- 
manding positions  to  sweep  the  open  i)lain  which  the  patriots  were  to  crosa 
before  they  could  reach  the  mountain.  ITotwithstanding  this,  their  batteriea 
were  repeatedly  silenced  by  our  artillery,  in  an  inferior  position.  In  infantry 
fighting,  the  patriots  were  signally  successful  against  great  odds.  Durinfi^ 
the  conflict  the  National  loss  was  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  killed, 
fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  wounded  and  missing.  That  of  the  rebela 
was  estimated  at  three  thousand  in  all. 

A  similar  success  attended  the  National  arms  at  Crampton's  Gap,  and 
one  which,  for  the  advance  of  our  army  and  the  relief  it  promised  to  the 
garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry,  was  of  no  less  importance.  Major-General 
Franklin,  following  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  on  Saturday,  the  13th,  reached 
Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  and  drove  out  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  were 
oecupying  it  as  a  signal  station.     The  next  morning,  as  they  approachoA 
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Kridnivflle,  a  small  village  near  the  gap,  they  enconntered  the  rebel 
pi^etB,  and  almost  immediately  a  rebel  battery  opened  upon  the  advancing 
Bne.  The  place  selected  for  the  attack  was  very  similar  to  Turner's  Gap, 
ind  the  engagement  commenced  about  the  same  hour  with  General  Reno's 
ftrward  movement,  which  has  been  described.  The  rebels  held  the  right 
(Hi  either  side  of  the  pass  through  the  mountain.  Slocum's  Division  occupied 
the  right  of  the  Union  line,  while  his  left  was  covered  by  General  Smithes 
DMsion.  Slocum's  three  brigades  were  ordered  to  charge  up  the  heights 
m  the  right.  They  obeyed  witli  alacrity,  and  soon  came  upon  a  small 
body  of  tlie  enemy  posted  behind  a  stone  wall,  which  ran  along  near  the 
iMHeof  the  mountain..  Here,  in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  of  nearly  an  hour, 
tte  rebels  firmly  stood  their  ground,  till,  yielding  to  the  steady  pressure  of 
OBT  dauntless  soldiers,  they  were  routed  and  driven  up  the  acclivity. 
Hiving  reached  the  higher  ground  where  their  battery  was  statiotied,  they 
tamed  upon  our  troops,  panting  in  their  pursuit  up  the  sloi)e.  But  unable 
toreeist  tlie  impetuosity  of  the  patriot  assault,  they  again  retreated,  with- 
drawing their  artillery  e?i  echelon^  till  they  gained  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  where  they  were  prepared  to  make  a  still  more  determined  stand. 
Fhnhed  with  success,  the  Union  troops,  closing  up  their  greatly  diminished 
tuks,  still  preserved  their  line  of  attack,  and  rushed,  in  a  brilliant  charge, 
ipon  the  strong  front  of  the  foe.  Then  another  desperate  struggle  en- 
wed,  the  rebels  defending  their  position  with  the  utmost  persistence. 
Theit  artillery  rendered  efficient  service,  causing  many  a  Union  soldier  to 
moisten  the  sod  with  his  heart's  blood. 

While  tlie  right  of  the  National  forces  was  thus  steadily  forcing  the 
hill,  Brooks's  and  Irvin's  Brigades  were  driving  the  foe,  ^^  ith  equal  suc- 
ceBj,  np  the  slope  on  the  left.  The  volleys  of  musketry  answered  each 
oiher  from  either  side  of  the  gorge,  amidst  the  deoper  reverl)erations  of 
artillery,  in  the  pauses  of  which  might  bo  heard  the  thunders  of  the 
distant  battle  at  Turner's  Gap.  At  length,  on  right  and  left,  the  rebels 
could  no  longer  withstand  the  series  of  spirited  charges  which  the  patriot 
Boldiers  made,  and  breaking,  they  fled  in  great  disordcT,  over  and  down 
tfce  monntainnsides.  Tliey  left  in  the  hands  of  tlie  victors  four  hundred 
prisoners,  four  regimental  colors,  one  cannon,  and  three  thousand  stand 
of  vms. 

The  individual  feats  of  heroism  in  these  cIdsc  cTicounters  can  never 
be  recounted,  except  by  the  actors  theniselves.  Equal  praise  seems  to 
belong  to  each  body  of  troops  who  thus  daringly  engaged  the  foe.  Among 
otbcre,  the  brigades  of  Torbett  and  Xcwton  were  specially  commended  for 
their  activity  and  courage,  the  foniicr  having  displayed  in  their  final 
charge,  under  the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy,  conmiro  ran^^ly  equalled.  The 
seizure  of  Crampton's  Gap  exposed  the  flank  of  Lee's  army,  and  opened 
to  the  Union  forces  Pleasant  Valley,  where  General  Franklin  was  within 
about  six  miles  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  into  which  placre  he  could  easily 
throw  reenforcements. 

Afisoon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  rebels  liad  abandoned  the  South 
Mountain  range,  the  National  cavalry  starte^l  in  ])ursuit.  They  were 
f(^wed  by  the  corps  of  Sumner,  Hooker,  and  Mansfield,  with  all  possible 
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dispatch,  along  the  Boonesboro'  turnpike.  Bornside  and  Porter,  with 
their  corps,  were  ordered  to  move  by  the  old  Sharpsborg  road.  Franklin 
pressed  down  Pleasant  Valley,  in  the  endeavor  to  relieve  Harper's  Fesrry. 
On  Monday  morning,  the  15th,  General  Franklin,  on  his  march  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  encountered  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  strongly  posted  to  arrest 
his  advance.  As*  but  two  of  his  divisions  had  arrived,  he  did  not  consider 
himself  strong  enough  to  attack  the  foe. 

For  two  days  a  very  severe  cannonading  had  been  heard  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  indicating  tlie  fury  of  the  conflict  which  was  raging  there.  About 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  tlie  roar  of  the  distant  battle  died  away  into 
perfect  silence,  announcing,  too  plainly,  that  the  important  p9st  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  sad  and  humiliating  intelligence 
of  the  surrender  was  confirmed  during  the  forenoon.  The  victory  of 
South  Mountain  was  so  soon  followed  by  this  heavy  reverse,  as  to  obscure 
the  glory  which  should  justly  attach  to  it.  On  the  11th  of  September, 
General  McClollan,  from  his  head-quarters  at  Rockville,  had  telegraphed 
General  Ilalleck  :  "  Colonel  Miles  is  at  or  near  Harper^s  Ferry,  I  under- 
stand, with  near  nine  thousand  troops.  He  can  do  nothing  where  he  is, 
but  could  be  of  great  service  if  ordered  to  join  me.  I  suggest  that  he  be 
at  once  ordered  to  join  mo  by  the  most  practicable  route." 

To  this  General  Halleck  returned  the  immediate  reply:  ^' There  is 
no  way  for  Colonel  Miles  to  join  you  at  present.  The  only  chance  is  to 
defend  his  works  until  you  can  open  communication  with  him.  When 
you  can  do  so,  ho  will  be  subject  to  your  orders." 

On  the  same  day  in  which  these  telegrams  passed.  General  McCldlan 
wrote  a  letter  urging  that  Miles's  Division,  and  also  that  two  or  three  of 
the  corps  which  were  defending  ArVashington,  should  be  sent  to  his  aid. 
He  adds  the  extraordinary  statement:  ^'Even  if  Washinffton  should  be 
taken  while  these  armies  are  confronting  each  other,  this  would  not,  in 
my  judgment,  bear  comparison  with  the  ruin  and  disaster  which  would 
follow  a  single  defeat  of  this  army." 

In  a  prompt  reply  to  this  letter  on  the  13th,  General  Halleck  wrote, 
that  since  General  Porter,  the  day  previous,  had  taken  over  twenty  thou- 
sand troops  from  the  defence  of  Washington,  to  join  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  others  had  also  been  withdrawn,  no  more  troops  could  in 
safety  be  sent,  until  there  should  be  fresh  arrivals  from  the  North.  He  also 
suggested  that  General  McClellan  attached  too  little  value  to  the  Capital. 

A  large  supply  of  ammunition,  artillery,  and  stores  had  been  col- 
lected at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  garrisons  at  Winchester  and  Martinsburg 
had  also  been  ordered  to  report  to  Colonel  Miles.  There  was  at  that 
time  no  possibility  of  evacuating  the  post  without  immense  loss  of  the 
munitions  of  war ;  neither  was  it  possible  for  tlie  garrison  then,  in  the  face 
of  the  swarming  enemy,  to  efiect  a  junction  with  General  McClellan.  To 
relieve  this  beleaguered  post,  and  thus  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
*  troops  hedged  up  there,  was  apparently  one  of  the  most  imperative  duties 
then  devolving  upon  the  commander-in-chief.  Eight  days,  however 
elapsed,  before  tliat  relief  was  within  five  miles  of  the  besieged  garrison. 
The  distance  from  Washington  to  Harper's  Ferry  is  fifty-seven  miles. 
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More  than  a  montli  before  tliia,  Colonel  Miles,  sn  experienced  sormj 
officer,  who  was  in  command  at  Harper's  Ferry,  received  orders  from 
General  Wool,  in  whose  department  he  was,  to  fortify  Maryland  Heights, 
icroes  the  river,  which  commanded  the  post  at  Harper's  Ferry.  He  dis- 
regarded the  order.  The  troops  here,  under  C!olonel  Miles,  were  mostly 
New  York  militia,  who  had  been  called  out  for  three  months,  during 
Jackson's  raid  through  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  On  tho  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, Colonel  Thomas  H.  Ford,  of  the  Thirty-Second  Ohio,  took  com- 
mand of  the  heights.  Patriot  troops  were  also  stationed  at  Solomon's  Gap 
and  Sandy  Hook,  which  were  points  not  far  distant,  that  commanded  some 
of  the  m^t  practicable  approaches  to  the  position. 

Maryland  Heights  consist  of  a  sharp  mountain  range,  rising  several 
hundred  feet  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  their  eastern 
extremity  terminates  about  ten  miles  distant  in  black,  precipitous, 
itonn-tom  crags.  The  name  of  Bolivar  Heights  is  given  to  an  oral- 
ihaped  hill,  with  broad  and  naked  summit,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac.  The  hamlet  of  Bolivar  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  while 
the  little  village  of  Harper's  Ferry,  consisting  mainly  of  Government  work- 
ihope  and  arsenals,  is  at  its  foot.  From  this  village  extends  tho  railroad 
bridge  across  the  Potomac  to  the  Maryland  shore.  This  bridge  had  been 
already  twice  burned  and  reconstructed  since  the  war  commenced. 
London  Heights  consist  of  a  steep,  thickly-wooded  hill,  across  the  Shenan- 
doah, nearly  opposite  Maryland  Heights.  The  latter  elevation  is  the  key 
to  Harper's  Ferry ;  along  its  base  runs  a  canal ;  a  road  constructed  with 
great  labor  ascends  the  Heights  from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Near 
the  summit  of  Maryland  Heights  there  is  a  broad  plateau,  commanding  a 
Toy  magnificent  view  of  the  Potomac,  the  Shenandoah,  and  the  opposite 
r^on  of  Virginia.  Here  the  Union  troops  had  planted,  on  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  heavy  siege-guns,  among  which  were  two  11-inch  Dalilgrcns,  one 
fifty-pounder  Parrott,  and  a  battery  of  howitzers;  these  guns  commanded 
the  valley.  The  only  feasible  approach  for  the  attack  of  this  position  was 
from  the  northern  side.  With  proper  barricades,  a  small  force  here  could 
keep  quite  an  army  at  bay.  There  was  also  every  facility  for  withstanding 
along  siege,  since  fresh  water  in  abundance  poured  out  from  the  numerous 
iprings  and  brooks  on  the  mountain  sides. 

When  Colonel  Ford  assumed  command  of  the  Heights  on  the  5th  of 
September,  apprehending  an  attack,  he  made  requisition  on  Colonel  Miles 
for  reenforcements,  and  for  the  necessary  tools  to  erect  defences ;  the 
former  were  sent,  but  none  of  the  latter.  With  a  few  borrowed  axes  he 
nevertheless  constructed  a  slight  breastwork  of  logs  on  the  11th.  On  this 
day  the  Union  force  at  Solomon's  Gap  were  attacked  and  driven  back  by 
the  enemy.  Two  divisions  of  the  rebels  were  on  the  rapid  march  for 
Maryland  Heights,  while  another  division  under  Walker  was  pressing 
forward,  in  forced  marches,  via  Point  of  Eocks,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  garrison.  They  soon  reached  and  took  possession  of  Loudon  Heights. 
**  Stonewall "  Jackson,  advancing  upon  Harper's  Ferry  by  Martinsburg, 
was  on  Saturday  morning,  the  13th,  at  Hallstown,  but  four  miles  from  the 
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Ferry,  and  in  the  most  favorable  jKNUtion  to  cooperate  ividi  the  other 
rebel  generals  in  inveBting  the  poet 

When  Colonel  Ford  took  command  at  Maryland  Heights,  he  had  a 
Ibree  of  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  A  roonforcement  was  booA  sent  to  him  of  the  Garibaldi 
Gtiards,  tho  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Sixth  and  the  One  Hundred  and 
Rfteenth  New  York,  and  the  Third  Maryland  Regiments,  increasing  his 
strength  to  four  thousand.  With  this  force  he  felt  confident  that  he  oould 
hold  his  position.  The  whole  force  under  Colonel  Miles  on  the  12th  of 
September  amounted  to  thirteen  thousand  men,  the  garrisons  of  Martina- 
burg  and  Winchester  having  fallen  back  to  the  Ferry. 

Colonel  Ford's  troops  were  stationed  at  difierent  points  on  the  HeightSi 
most  of  them  being  near  the  look-out  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Bis 
force  was  largely  made  up  of  raw  militia,  without  discipline  or  experience. 
Skirmishing  commenced  on  Friday,  near  the  crest,  as  the  enemy  approached 
by  the  northern  slope.  The  firing  ended  at  sundown,  the  Union  troops 
holding  their  own.  The  night  was  spent  in  ^vakeful  and  anxious  expecta- 
tion of  the  confiict  which  the  morning  would  surely  introduce.  At  day- 
break, on  Saturday,  the  13th,  the  National  lines  were  formed  about  three 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  barricade.  Two  companies  of  the  Maryland 
Horse  Brigade,  with  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  New  York,  held 
the  right.  The  Thirty-first  Ohio  occupied  the  front  and  centre.  The  Gari- 
baldi Guard  held  the  extreme  left. 

At  seven  o'clock,  the  rebels  opened  a  sharp  musketry  fire.  They  then 
twice  attempted  to  charge,  but  were  handsomely  repulsed.  This  fighting 
continued  for  an  hour,  when  the  rebels,  having  been  reenforced,  advanced 
with  loud  shouts  and  drums  beating  the  long  roll.  The  inexperienced 
troops  retreated  to  the  breastworks  in  great  confiision.  Colonel  Sherrill, 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  New  York,  made  the  most  heroic 
efforts  to  reform  his  shattered  line,  but  he  soon  fell  severely  wounded.  As 
soon  as  the  regiments  gained  the  shelter  of  the  barricades,  some  order  and 
confidence  was  restored.  But  again  they  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  a 
fiank  movement  of  the  rebels  to  their  left,  and  tumultuously  they  retreated 
from  the  breastwork.  After  an  ineffectual  endeavor  to  FBtafce  the  position, 
they  fell  back  to  the  battery  in  the  rear. 

The  hea\y  guns  near  the  crest,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  were 
busily  engaged  shelling  the  woods  through  which  the  rebels  were  advan- 
cing. At  two  o'clock,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  an  order  was  received  fix)m 
Colonel  Ford  to  spike  the  guns.  Still,  in  disregard  of  the  order,  the 
fire  was  continued  vigorously  until  half-past  three,  when  the  strange  man- 
date was  reluctantly  obeyed.  In  half  an  hour  the  troops  received  another 
order  firom  Colonel  Ford  to  withdraw  from  the  Heights  and  abandon  them 
to  the  enemy.  The  regiments  retired  in  good  order,  but  the  heart  of  ey&ry 
true  soldier  burned  with  indignation«at  the  cowardice  and  apparent  treach- 
ery of  such  a  movement. 

Soon  after  the  patriot  forces  had  deecendcd  into  the  valley,  the  rebeLi 
aippeared  upon  the  Heights,  abov«  the  guns,  and  buried  down  a  shower  of 
musket-ballB  upon  the  plain  below.    Their  fire  was  retunied,  but  with  little 
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ejbd,  until  a  fihell  from  a  Uiuon  battery,  near  the  bridge,  put  them  to  a 
|ui^  flight.     All  fighting  in  that  direction  then  ceased. 

Harper's  Feny  was  now  closely  invested  by  the  rebels.  "Walker's 
Simon  was  in  possession  of  Loudon  Heights,  south  of  the  town.  Mo- 
Lkw%  and  Anderson  held  Maryland  Ileights.  A  rebel  force  was  also  at 
Sandy  Hook,  whence  it  could,  almost  unopposed,  approach  the  Ferry  by 
the  river's  course.  *'  Stonewall ''  Jackson  was  also  at  hand,  to  march  upon 
the  defences  at  Bolivar  Heights,  where  Colonel  Miles  had  stationed  the 
Ingest  portion  of  his  troops.  The  garrison,  thus  deprived,  through  im- 
becility or  treachery,  of  Maryland  Heights,  was  apparently  exposed  to 
easy  capture. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  numbering  over  seventy  thousand  men,  was 
irithin  twelve  miles  of  those  beleaguered  patriots.  After  the  evacuation  of 
Xaiyland  Heights,  on  Saturday  night,  the  13th,  Colonel  Miles  ordered 
Captain  Bussell,  of  the  Maryland  Cavalry,  to  endeavor  to  break  through 
the  rebel  lines,  with  a  small  detachment,  and  report  to  General  McClellan, 
that  Harper's  Ferry  could  not  hold  out  forty-eight  hours  longer  unless  im- 
isediate  relief  was  given.  He  succeeded  in  eluding  the  enemy,  and  reached 
ihe  head-quarters  of  the  Aimy  of  the  Potomac,  near  Frederick,  on  Sun* 
day,  at  nine  o'clock,  a.  k. 

General  McClellan  immediately  dispatched  a  messenger  to  General 
Pnnklin,  followed  by  Captain  Sussell  an  hour  later,  with  a  communica- 
tion concerning  the  desired  rconforcements,  which  was  delivered  at  three 
o'clock,  p.  M.  But  General  Franklin,  finding  the  enemy  in  force  before 
kirn,  made  no  attempt  to  relieve  £he  beleaguered  garrison.  The  morning 
of  Sunday,  14th,  dawned  silently  at  Harper's  Ferry.  But  tho  garrison 
every  moment  expected  the  opening  thunders  of  hostile  artillery  from  the 
fiowning  heights,  which  had  so  recently  surrounded  tho  post  with  their 
fiiendly  protection.  No  foe  was  to  be  seen.  The  spiked  guns  and  deserted 
ctmps  of  the  patriots  remained  solitary.  The  rebels  were  lying  concealed 
^thin  the  mountain  forests.  Jackson  had  sent  orders  to  the  otlier  rebel 
generals  to  delay  the  bombardment  until  he  was  in  position.  There  were 
some  indications  of  an  approacliing  attack  from  him,  which  induced  the 
National  force  to  form  in  line  of  battle,  awaiting  his  approach. 

The  patriot  line  was  formed  behind  tho  breastworks  on  Bolivar  Heights. 
Colonel  d'Utassy,  witli  his  brigade  of  New  York  and  Illinois  troops,  and 
Dearly  three  entire  batteries,  was  on  the  extreme  right  Colonel  Trimble's 
Brigade,  with  Kigby's  battery,  on  tlie  left.  Brigadier- General  Julius 
^te,  who  had  recently  been  in  command  at  Martinsburg,  had  charge  of 
the  forces  at  Bolivar  Heights.  Upon  returning  to  his  former  post  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  he  had  unfortunately  waived  his  right  to  the  conmiand,  in 
courtesy  to  Colonel  Miles,  whose  age  and  long  experience  in  the  regular 
^nny  gave  assurance  of  a  gallant  defence  of  the  place. 

The  forenoon  passed  without  any  hostilities,  save  tho  occasional  throwing 
of  a  ahell  from  the  Union  batteries  into  some  suspected  spot  in  the  woods. 
Hoar  after  hour  our  forces  waited  anxiously  for  the  attack.  At  two 
o'clock,  two  companies  of  the  Garibaldi  Guards  and  two  of  the  Sixty-fifUi 
Ohio  were  sent  up  the*  Maryland  Heigh ts,  under  Major  ^ood^  ^\kO 
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brDught  awaj  four  brass  pieces  which  had  been  imperfectly  spiked,  and  a 
wagon-load  of  ammnnition.  They  encountered  no  opposition  in  this  bold  acL 

Another  hoar  passed,  and  the  patriots  began  to  hope  that  the  enemy 
had  been  foiled  in  their  plans  by  some  unknown  event  But  a  few  minutes 
after  two  o'clock,  the  thunders  of  artillery  pealed  suddenly  through  the 
silent  air,  from  three  different  points.  Maryland  Heights  and  Loudon 
Heights  and  Sandy  Hook,  were  all  hurling  their  missiles  of  death  upon  the 
little  village  and  the  doomed  garrison.  Soon  two  other  batteries  from  the 
Shepherdstown  and  Charlestown  roads  opened  their  fire.  The  thickly 
flying  shot  and  shell  pursued  citizen  and  soldier,  alike  fleeing  for  shelter 
behind  rocks  and  houses.  The  Union  batteries  vigorously  returned  the 
fire,  and  the  Fifth  Artillery  quickly  silenced  the  guns  on  Loudon  Heights. 
Our  forces  bravely  maintained  their  position  till  dusk.  Rigby's  battery, 
whose  deadly  range  provoked  a  rebel  charge  about  eight  o'clock,  was  hero- 
ically defended,  and  the  storming  party  repulsed. 

The  tempest  of  war  ceased  with  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  During 
the  night  the  rebels  were  busy  erecting  and  strengthening  their  batteries, 
and  at  five  o'clock,  on  Monday  morning,  renewed  their  assaults  fi-om  seven 
different  directions,  completely  enfilading  the  Union  lines.  Still  our  artil- 
lery replied  vigorously  for  three  hours.  At  seven  o'clock,  Colonel  Miles  de- 
clared to  General  White  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  surrender.  At  Gen- 
eral White's  suggestion,  a  council  of  brigade  commanders  was  called.  Col- 
onel Miles  represented  that  the  ammunition  of  the  batteries  was  exhausted, 
and  that  capitulation  was  unavoidable.  The  council  approved  his  inten- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  Colonel  d'Utassy,  who  declared  that  he  would 
never  surrender.  Our  fire  now  ceased,  and  the  white  flag  was  raised  from 
several  points  over  the  intrenchments,  and  General  White  was  dispatched 
to  arrange  terms  of  capitulation.  The  rebels,  however,  continued  to  fire 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  flags  of  surrender  were  raised,  du- 
ring which  time,  and  even  after  the  terms  of  surrender  had  been  signed. 
Colonel  Miles  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  leg  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell. 
Harper's  Ferry  was  thus  ingloriously  surrendered  at  nine  o'clock,  Monday 
morning,  September  15th.     Colonel  Miles  died  the  next  day. 

The  mortification  and  rage  of  our  brave  soldiers,  when  they  learned 
their  fate,  was  intense.  One  of  tlie  oflScers,  whose  battery  had  t^ileiieed  the 
rebel  guns,  exclaimed,  with  tears,  "Boys,  we  have  got  no  country  now." 
Murmurs  and  imprecations  were  heard  all  along  tlie  lines  from  both  offi- 
cers and  men.  There  was  one  general  cry  of  indignation  throughout  the 
country,  in  view  of  this  ignominious  sacrifice.  But  still  it  was  not  easy  to 
decide  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  the  shame  should  fall.  The 
supineness  and  neglect  of  the  generals  who  were  commanded  to  relieve  the 
garrison ;  the  greatly  superior  force  of  the  besieging  army,  whose  guns 
were  enfilading  the  position  from  diflerent  directions ;  and  the  ftiilure  of 
ammunition,  were  the  most  pressing  arguments  in  favor  of  suiTender. 

But  there  was  yet  hope  of  rcenforcementa  until  the  fortyeiglit  hours 
had  expired,  which  limit  of  endurance  Colonel  Miles  himself  had  fixed. 
Our  artillery  was  safe  from  assault,  even  though  its  fire  were  silenced.  Our 
infantry  was  in  trenches  five  feet  deep,  with  an*  abundant  supply  of  car- 
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tridges.  The  troops  were  not  dificonraged.  Thej  had  an  ample  supply  of 
pTOfkioxifi,  and  could  certainly,  under  a  strong  commander,  have  made  a 
modi  more  heroic  and  protracted  resistance.  The  sequel  showed  of  what 
immeoBe  importance  it  was  to  the  Union  cause  that  such  defence  should 
hsve  been  made.  General  McClellan  would  not  then  have  been  outnum- 
bered at  Antietam,  and  General  Lee^s  army,  weakened  by  the  absence  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  detained  at  Harper's  Ferry,  could  have  been  attacked 
in  detail,  with  the  Potomac  in  its  rear. 

The  terms  of  capitulation  provided  that  the  Union  officers  should  be 
nffered  to  depart  on  parole,  with  their  side-arms  and  their  private  effects. 
Tkb  eommon  soldiers  were  also  paroled.  Eleven  thousand  five  hundred 
sad  eighty-three  officers  and  men  were  thus  surrendered  to  tlie  rebels. 
The  rebels  also  captured  six  24:-pounder  howitzers,  twelve  6-pounder  Na- 
poleons, six  3-inch  James's  rifled  cannon,  four  24:-pounder  rifled  Parrotts, 
md  six  smooth-bore  brass  pieces.  There  were  also  left,  spiked  and  useless, 
on  Maryland  Heights,  two  9-incli  Dahlgrens,  one  50-pounder  Parrott,  six 
12fOunder  howitzers,  and  four  common  rough  guns — a  total  of  forty-seven 
pieces.  The  Unionists  also  lost  seven  thousand  Ave  hundred  stand  of 
mns,  forty  thousand  rounds  of  cartridges,  fifty  rounds  of  canister-shot, 
md  ax  days'  rations  for  twelve  thousand  men.  The  National  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  reported  at  about  two  hundred.  The  rebel  loss  was 
estimated  by  their  own  officers  at  fifteen  hundred. 

All  the  cavalry,  numbering  two  thousand  three  hundred,  escaped  on 
Sunday  night,  cutting  their  way  through  the  rebel  lines  by  the  Sharpsburg 
road.  They  captured,  on  their  route,  Longstreet's  train  of  a  hun- 
dred wagons,  and  nearly  a  hundred  prisoners.  The  greatest  praise  is  due 
to  Colonel  Davies,  of  the  Eighth  New  York  Cavaby,  whose  persistent  de- 
mands upon  Colonel  Miles  for  permission  to  attempt  to  escape,  united  with 
his  gallant  leadership,  saved  to  the  Government  this  valuable  coq^s,  with 
whose  horses  and  equipments,  Jackson  had  hoped  to  refurnish  his  jaded 
and  forlorn  squadrons. 

According  to  the  careful  judgment  of  the  investigating  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Congress,  Harper's  Ferry  was  prematurely  surrendered.  It 
was  proved  that  Colonel  Miles  had  failed  to  fortify  Maryland  Heights, 
when  ordered  to  do  so  one  month  previous  to  the  surrender ;  that,  in  view 
of  an  attack,  he  had  withheld  from  Colonel  Ford  reenforccments  and  the 
necessary  means  for  throwing  up  barricades  ;  that  without  sufficient  cause 
He  permitted  these  Heights,  which  he  acknowledged  to  the  officers  as 
the  only  defensible  position  of  the  post,  to  be  abandoned  on  the  1 3th  ;  that 
he  frequently  paroled  rebel  officers  and  prisoners  during  the  siege,  sending 
them  to  the  rebel  head-quarters,  where  they  could  communi(»ate  the  exact 
state  of  the  garrison  and  of  the  fbrtitications ;  that  he  had,  M*hen  their 
abandonment  was  announced,  only  expressed  the  fear  that  it  was  "  too 
soon;-'  that  he  had  alleged,  in  refusing  to  allow  the  infantry  to  escape 
with  the  cavalry,  that  he  had  no  instructions  to  defend  the  Ferry  to  the 
W  extremity ;  and  that  this  refusal  was  speedily  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  this  hirge  force,  without  any  attempt  to  form  a  junction  with  General 
Franklin,  who  was  so  near  to  him. 
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Colonel  Miles  was  a  veteran  officer  in  the  service  of  his  conntiy*  Hi 
had  fallen  mortallj  wounded.  StiU,  the  above  recorded  &ct8  compelled 
the  committee  to  the  decision,  which  their  sympathies  rendered  as  mild  as 
possible,  that  his  conduct  ^^  exhibited  an  incapacity  amounting  almost  ta 
imbecility."    The  indignant  voice  of  the  public  was,  that  it  was  an  act  of 

Colonel  Ford  was  abo  convicted  of  having  shown,  in  his  defence  of 
Maryland  Heights,  such  a  lack  of  military  capacity  as  to  disqualify  him, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  for  a  conmiand  in  the  service.  In 
accordance  with  their  report.  Colonel  Ford  and  other  officers  were  dia* 
missed  from  the  service  by  the  President.  This  punishment  would  hftvw 
seemed  almost  too  lenient  for  his  commanding  officer,  had  not  the  singolar 
providence  of  his  death  summoned  him  before  another  tribunal  to  answer 
for  his  part  in  this  humiliation  of  the  National  arms,  and  the  grave  ronr^ 
quences  which  followed. 

Hardly  were  the  terms  of  surrender  signed,  when  the  rebel  force  of 
twenty  thousand  exultant  troops  were  hurrying  away,  in  rapid  march,  to  sup- 
port General  Lee  at  Antietam.  The  victory  at  South  Mountain,  brilliant 
as  it  was,  scarcely  atoned  for  the  National  reverse  at  Harper's  Ferry,  thu 
result  certainly  of  delay^  stupidity,  and  cowardice,  to  which,  perhaps,  i|  ^ 
be  added  treason. 
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tar  POsrnoK  or  ths  RsBiLa — Preparations  for  the  Battle. — The  FiEfj>  of  Battuu.- 

AttCB  ox  EITHER  SiDB. — OPENING  OP  THE   BATTLE.— HrROISV   OF   HoOKER'S  DiVISIOir. — TM* 

aumsTB  OF  THE   Battle. — General  Burkside's  Charge. — The  iNDEcmYB  Victobt. — ^Taa 
RiiXBiiiENT  or  tub  Fob. — Bbmonstrances  of  OFFioERa — Great  Erbobs. 

IsocEDiATBLY  after  the  victory  of  South  Mountain,  the  main  body  of  the 
5itional  army  pressed  on  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  rebels.  They  had 
Men  back  in  the  direction  of  the  Potomac,  and,  with  concentrated  force, 
h$A  selected  a  stron*^  position  near  Sharspburg.  Here  they  intrenched 
themselves ;  the  memorable  battle  of  Antietam  soon  ensued.  In  the  pur- 
Boit,  our  cavalrj'  advance  engaged  a  body  of  the  rebel  cavalry  at  Boonesboro', 
•nd  put  them  to  flight,  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  and 
two  guns. 

All  the  corps  of  the  National  Army  were,  on  Monday,  September 
15th,  marching  upon  Sliarpsburg,  except  Franklin's,  which  was  left  to  hold 
the  enemy  in  check  at  Brownsville.  The  subordinate  generals  had  re- 
ceived instructions  from  their  Commander-in-Chief,  that  if  the  enemy  were 
met  in  force,  and  well  posted,  the  troops  were  to  be  placed  in  position  for 
attack,  and  then  to  await  his  arrival  Richardson's  Di\'ision  was  in  ad- 
vance, and  found  the  enemy  deployed  a  few  miles  beyond  Keedysville,  on 
ground  fronting  the  position  they  really  intended  to  hold,  and  where  their 
lines  were  then  forming.  When  General  McClellan  reached  the  front,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  he  found  the  divisions  of  Richardson  in  position, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  column  halted  on  the  main  road. 

He  deemed  it  too  late  to  make  an  attack,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day 
and  night  was  spent  in  preparation  for  battle  on  the  morrow.  The  patriot 
force  was  massed  on  each  side  of  the  Sharpsburg  road.  The  whole  night 
was  spent  in  moving  the  troops  to  their  appointed  stations.  The  morning 
light  revealed  the  forces  of  Lee,  formed  behind  the  sheltering  crests  of  the 
mountain,  and  in  the  woods  which  covered  the  broken  ground,  where  they 
were  determined  to  make  a  desperate  stand. 

Along  the  western  banks  of  the  Antietam  River,  there  runs,  with  a 
gradual  rise  of  undulating  ground,  a  crescent-shaped  ridge,  presenting  its 
concave  side  to  the  river.  The  top  of  this  ridge  spreads  out  into  a  broad 
table-ground  of  forests  and  ravines.  A  series  of  timber-covered  hills  Bur- 
founded  this  ridge;  some  of  the  adjacent  hills  had  been  cleared  of  the 
forest,  and  were  covered  with  orchards  and  comfieldB,  enclosed  with  fenoet 
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of  rails  or  stone;  behind  this  ridge  runs  the  road  from  Hagerstown  to 
SharpsbnTg  and  Shepherdstown.  Sharpsburg  is  just  in  the  rear  of  th« 
ridge. 

Along  these  hills  the  rebel  lines  were  posted,  four  miles  in  extent.    Thcdr 
position  was  exceedingly  strong,  protected  by  ravines  and  forests.     Every 
commanding  crest  was  crowned  with  guns,  and  the  forests  were  planted 
thick  witli  a  sudden  growth  of  bristling  bayonets.     The  rebel  lines  of  re- 
treat, should  retreat  be  found  necessary,  were  unobstructed  by  the  roads 
in  their  rear.     The  extreme  right  of  the  rebel  lines  was  within  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  of  the  Potomac ;  in  front,  and  along  their  left  flank,  was  the 
Jbttietam,  winding  through  a  wooded  ravine,  with  banks  too  high  and  with 
-waters  too  deep  to  permit  a  crossing,  except  at  two  fords,  at  some  distance 
ftom  each  other.     Between  these  distant  fords  there  were  three  bridges :  on 
Ae  right,  the  centre,  and  the  Icfl  of  the  rebel  lines.     These  bridges  were 
all  strongly  guarded. 

To  the  Union  troops,  the  nature  of  the  ground  held  by  the  rebels  wa» 

very  deceptive ;  the  waving  com,  the  smoothly-ploughed  fields,  the  trees^ 

of  stunted  growth,  and  the  deeper  forests,  which  covered  the  gradual  slopesi 

ooncealed  the  crags,  the  precipices,  the  gullies,  and  the  tangled  jungles, 

ftrougli  which  the  patriots  must  force  their  way,  under  a  withering  fire  of 

trtillery  and  musketry,  before  they  could  reach  the  rebel  lines.     General 

Lse  had  well  chosen  his  position ;  and  he  had  not  a  doubt  that  he  could 

lefend  it. 

The  patriot  troops  were  on  the  east  side  of  the  Antietara,  behind  a  low 
nnge  of  hills  lying  at  the  base  of  tlic  Blue  Ridge.  These  eminences  were 
pnerally  commanded  by  the  heights  held  by  the  rebels.  Here  our  lines 
vere  extended  and  our  batteries  massed.  During  most  of  the  day  of  Tues- 
diy,  September  16th,  General  McClellan  was  employed  reconnoitring  the 
ground,  posting  his  troops,  and  fonning  his  plan  of  attack.  The  two  com- 
bined armies,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men,  gazed 
quietly  at  each  other,  awaiting  with  impatience  and  anxiety  the  terrible 
ihock  of  battle  which  was  impending.  There  were,  perhaps  needful,  but 
eertainly  very  deplorable  delays,  which  enabled  the  foe  to  bring  up  power- 
id  reenforcements,  and  greatly  to  strengthen  their  position.  When  our 
hoops  arrived  on  the  east  of  the  Antietam,  they  were  ninety  thousand  in 
tombcr;  and  the  rebels  but  fifty  thousand.  Twenty-four  preciour.  l:r/irs 
were  spent  in  preparing  for  the  battle,  during  which  time  many  oi  tlio 
podtions  of  the  enemy  were  rendered  almost  impregnable,  and  "  Stcn> 
WiU^  Jackson  joined  Lee  with  his  powerful  troops;  and  other  reenlcrce- 
■ents  were  also  enabled  to  arrive  during  the  battle.* 

At  four  oVlock  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesdav,  the  16th,  General  Ilooker'i! 
Corps  was  ordered  to  cross  the  Antietam,  by  the  upj)er  bridge,  on  the 

•  "  My  plan  for  the  impeading  general  engagement  was,  to  attack  the  enemy's  loft  witli  the 
wps  of  Hooker  and  Manfifleld,  Rupported  by  .Sumner's,  and,  if  necessary,  by  Franklin's ;  and,  as 
•oon  as  matteM  looked  favornble  there,  to  move  the  corps  of  Biirnside  npainst  the  enemy's  ex- 
treme riziit,  upon  the  ridge  running  to  the  Fouth  and  rear  of  Sliarpsbur^;  and,  havmg  carried 
tbeir  position,  to  press  along  the  crest  towards  our  ri^ht;  and,  whenever  either  of  these  flank 
owvemer.ts  should  bo  successful,  to  advance  our  centre  with  all  the  forces  then  diaposabl^  — 
GnertU  Mc  CUOatCa  Report 
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Hagerstown  road,  and  bj  the  ford  above  it  The  movement  was  effected 
aad  the  height  gained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  without  oppoaition. 
Pressing  forward  in  this  direction  to  gain  the  flank  of  the  foe,  they  en- 
countered an  unexpected  storm  of  grape  and  canister,  which  compelled 
them  to  fall  back.  Again  they  advanced  in  more  formidable  array,  with 
batteries  in  front,  supported  by  infantry,  while  skirmishers  were  sent  out 
on  either  flank.  Tlie  ground  over  which  they  marched  was  hilly  and 
somewhat  cultivated  with  cornfields  and  meadows,  interspered  with  woods 
and  ravines. 

As  the  column  was  approaching  an  open  pasture,  enclosed  on  two  sides 
by  woods,  and  protected  by  a  hill  on  the  right,  the  skirmishers  on  the 
flanks  were  assailed  by  a  brisk  fire  from  the  rebels  concealed  in  the  woods; 
at  the  same  time,  in  our  &ont,  and  on  our  right  flank,  batteries  opened  a 
very  vigorous  fire.  The  skirmish  rose  suddenly  to  the  dimensions  of  a. 
battle.  "  The  fight  flashed,  and  glinMnored,  and  faded,  and  finally  went 
out  in  the  dark."  This  movement  was  but  a  successful  reeonnoissance  in 
preparation  for  the  great  battle  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  next  day. 
The  hostile  pickets  on  this  portion  of  the  line  were  so  near  each  other,  that 
during  tlie  night  six  of  the  rebels  were  captured.  As  the  i)atriot  troopa 
threw  themselves  down  upon  their  arms  for  sleep,  General  Hooker  said, 
"  We  are  througli  for  to-night,  gentlemen ;  but  to-morrow  we  fight  the 
battle  that  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  Republic."  During  the  night  there  were 
repeated  alarms,  ro  that  the  soldiers  on  either  side  obtained  but  little  repose.. 

While  Greneral  Hooker  was  making  this  movement  on  tlie  afternoon  of 
the  16th,  the  Ninth  Corps  proceeded,  by  divisions,  down  the  course  of  the 
Antietam  about  three  miles,  where  they  halted,  and  took  position  on  the 
left  of  the  road  from  Kohersville  to  Sharpsburg.  They  occupied  a  range  of 
hills  which  covered  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Antietam  and  the  lower  ford. 
These  troops  were  admirably  ])osted,  and  the  next  day  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  General  Bumside.  In  the  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  they 
moved  fonvard  to  occupy  a  ridge  nearer  to  the  river,  in  anticipation  of  a 
movement  across  the  river  at  what  is  called  the  Stone  Bridge,  and  an  attack 
upon  the  right  flank  of  the  foe.  In  effecting  this  movement,  our  batteriei 
were  briskly  engaged  with  the  rebel  batteries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream.  During  this  artillery  fight,  the  superiority  of  our  guns  and  practice 
were  manifest  in  silencing  several  guns  of  the  enemy. 

But  the  battle  of  Antietam  really  commenced  at  daybreak,  Wednesday 
morning,  September  17,  by  Hooker's  Division,  on  the  extreme  right,  and 
here  until  noon  the  most  intense  interest  of  the  conflict  centred.  During 
the  night  the  rebels  had  been  exceedingly  elated  by  the  arrival  of  the  di- 
visions of  Jackson  and  Lawton,  flushed  with  their  brilliant  victory  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  having  their  cartridge-boxes  well  filled  with  the  cap- 
tured ammunition.  With  these  reenforcements,  the  probabilities  of  suc- 
cess were  far  in  favor  of  Lee.  His  position  was  seemingly  imjiregnable. 
The  patriots,  in  making  the  assault,  were  compelled  to  march,  by  the  most 
difficult  approaches,  upon  the  muzzles  of  his  gims.  Lee,  the  most  renowned 
of  the  rebel  generals,  was  in  command,  with  Jackson  on  his  left  ;  Long- 
street  on  his  right;  and  Hill  at  his  centre. 
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General  Hooker,  during  the  night,  was  reenforced  by  the  corps  of  Sam- 
neir  and  Mansfield.  Wednesday  morning  opened  cloudy ;  Hooker's  Division 
Sftoved  on  to  the  assault  with  a  vigorous  tire  of  artillery  and  musketry.  A 
ITsi^tional  battery  was  pushed  forward  over  the  field  beyond  the  central 
iroods,  which  penetrated  it  like  a  broad  promontory  On  these  two  plains 
an<i  the  interjutting  woods  were  the  billows  of  battle  to  surge,  the  tido- 
wsLxe  of  victory  swaying  hither  and  thither,  now  bearini?  friend,  and  now 
fo€3  alternately  on  its  crest,  but  everywhere  leaving  thickly  strewn  the 
decKd  and  wounded,  while  it  swept  along  in  i     devastating  course. 

Hooker's  men,  inspired  by  the  spirit  oi  their  intrepid  commander, 
wliom  they  saw  everywhere,  and  constantly  under  fire,  pressed  forward 
br^i.vely  in  their  work.  Artillery  and  infantry  vied  with  each  otlier  in 
itx-£king  the  enemy  the  heaviest  blows.  The  battle  was  now  opened  all 
•long  the  lines,  extending  four  or  five  miles  from  the  right  to  the  extreme 
Iftft.  The  ear  was  deafened  by  the  roar  of  nearly  two  hundred  guns ; 
vlxile  the  discharge  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  rifles,  at  first  in 
distinct  reports  and  volleys,  and  finally  blending  in  one  confut^ed  and  thun- 
te«4ng  roll,  mingled  with  the  noise  of  bursting  shell  and  the  cry  of  onset,, 
^ixich  appalled  the  spirits  even  of  veterans  in  horrid  war. 

For  half  an  hour  the  battle  raged  with  the  utmost  ferocity  on  both 
■^^«s,  without  either  party  giving  the  slightest  indication  of  yielding. 
Kdgiments  and  brigades  melted  away  under  the  storm  of  bullets  and  iron 
J^tiL  At  the  close  of  the  half-hour  the  rebels  began  to  falter,  and  gave 
^^y  a  little  beneath  the  canopy  of  smoke  which  covered  them.  As  their 
''^oeding  fire  was  manifest,  the  patriot  lines  dashed  forward  with  a  cheer. 
^^e  first  giving  way  was  in  the  front  of  the  centre  of  Hooker's  force. 
®^neral  Meade,  with  his  reserves,  pressed  on  in  pursuit.  The  fugitives 
BOiaght  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  and  the  victors  hotly  pursued  them. 

**  But  out  of  those  gloomy  woods  came  suddenly  and  heavily  terrible 

▼"olleys — volleys  which  smote,  and  bent,  and  broke,  in  a  moment,  that  eager 

front,  and  hurled  them  swiftly  back  for  half  the  distance  they  had  won, 

N^ot  swiftly  nor  in  a  panic  any  farther.     Closing  up  their  shattered  lines, 

thej  came  slowly  away — a  regiment  where  a  brigade  had  been,  hardly  a 

Wigade  where  a  whole  division  had  been  victorious.     They  had  met  at  the 

^oods  the  first  volley  of  musketry  from  fresh  troops,  and  had  returned 

ttem  till  their  line  had  yielded  and  gone  down  before  the  weight  of  fire, 

■iid  till  their  ammunition  was  exhausted."  * 

There  are  moments  in  the  dread  scenes  of  battle,  when  that  Divine 
*  ower  whicli  watches  over  conflicting  hosts  seems  to  sway  the  mighty  for- 
^  beneath  His  control,  by  the  merest  touch  of  His  rod.  In  the  execution 
^^  His  purposes  of  individual  or  National  chastisement.  He  punishes  now 
^  Bide  and  now  that.  Men  call  this  interposition  of  the  Supreme  Mind, 
^'^ich  controls  the  destinies  of  nations  and  individuals  more  easily  than 
!j^flris  scattered  by  the  wind,  the  fortune  of  the  hour.  The  rebel  General 
*^>od  rushed  forward  with  fresh  troops  from  Texas,  Georgia,  and  Vir- 
6"^*%,  to  fill  the  gap  left  in  the  Confederate  line  by  the  retreat  of  Law- 

*  N«fir  York  IHbunt  Beport 
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ton's  Diviflion.  But  a  moment  before,  the  rebels  were  retreating  in  oonfii- 
«ion,  driven  madly  by  the  onset  of  the  patriots.  Now  the  rebels  are  ponr^ 
ing  out  of  the  woods  and  advancing  through  the  fields  with  yells  of  vic- 
tory, and  the  patriots  are  compelled  to  retire. 

Hooker  sends  forward  his  nearest  brigade  to  meet  the  oncoming  surge ; 
but  they  break  before  the  flame  which  was  flashed  in  their  faces,  fie  calls 
for  another  brigade.  There  is  none  within  reach  which  can  be  spared.  There 
as  danger  that  his  centre  will  soon  be  overwhelmed  and  annihilated.  To 
weaken  his  right  is  perilous.  But  that  is  his  only  resource  to  prevent  de- 
struction. He  sends  the  peremptory  order  to  Doubleday :  ^'  Give  me  your 
best  brigade  instantly."  It  is  Hartsuff 's.  The  order  is  promptly  obeyed. 
Down  the  hill  to  the  right,  at  the  double-quick,  comes  the  brigade.  It  en- 
ters the  woods  in  front,  and  is  lost  for  a  moment,  till  it  emerges  from  the 
thicket,  where  crashing  limbs  of  trees,  and  shot  and  shell,  had  been  falling 
apon  their  heads  like  autumnal  leaves.  The  open  field  beyond,  ploughed 
by  the  enemy's  shot,  was  soon  reached,  where  the  shattered  remnants  of 
three  brigades  were  rushing  past  them  to  the  rear.  The  course  of  these 
veterans,  led  by  their  dauntless  general,  took  them  by  the  spot  where 
General  Hooker  stood.  His  eye  flaslied  with  enthusiasm  as  he  beheld 
their  heroic  bearing,  and  he  exclaimed,  '^  I  think  iJiey  will  hold  it." 

Pressing  steadily  across  the  field,  reckless  of  wounds  and  death,  they 
ascended  a  hill  and  formed  in  lino  upon  its  crest.  Every  man  was  exposed 
to  the  pitiless  storm  from  the  rebel  ranks,  and  yet  not  one  bent  before  it. 
First  the  patriots  fire  in  volleys,  then  at  will,  but  with  remarkable  rapidity 
and  precision.  It  was  a  sublime  spectacle  as  the  whole  line  stood,  in  clear 
relief  against  the  sky,  canopied  with  smoke,  and  emitting  incessant  sheets 
of  flame.  This  heroic  band  was  composed  mainly  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thir^ 
teenth  Massachusetts. 

There,  for  half  an  hour,  as  inmiovable  as  the  trees  of  the  forest,  they 
held  the  ridge.  The  shot  of  the  foe  cut  large  gaps  in  their  line,  but  no- 
where did  their  line  bend.  Their  general  was  severely  wounded.  Still 
with  bold  heart  they  fought  on.  Ko  support  came  to  their  aid,  their  ammu- 
nition was  exhausted ;  still  firmly  they  began  to  press  down  the  hill  upon 
the  rebels,  and  drove  them  back  the  second  time  into  the  woods.  The 
troops  suffered  severely  in  gaining  this  victory,  but  a  more  gallant  deed 
has  perhaps  never  been  performed  on  battle-field. 

There  were  critical  moments  in  the  fight.  Bicketts's  Division,  on 
Hooker's  left,  afler  making  ineffectual  efforts  to  advance,  had  fallen  back 
exhausted.  Part  of  General  Mansfield's  Corps  had  been  ordered  to  support 
them,  and  for  a  time  the  two  corps  united  maintained  their  ground,  until 
General  Mansfield*  received  a  mortal  wound,  when  the  troops  drew  back 

*  Brigadier-General  Joseph  K.  F.  Mansfield,  of  the  regular  armj,  was  bom  in  New  Haven, 
Gonnecticut,  December  22,  1803.  He  graduated  at  West  Point,  in  1822,  second  in  a  class  of  fortj 
members.  Entering  the  Engineer  Ck>rps  as  second  lieutenant,  he  was  for  a  time  emplojed  in 
planning  fortifications  for  harbor  and  coast  de(bnces.  Fortress  Monroe,  Fort  Hamilton,  and  Fort 
Pulaski  receiTed  the  benefit  of  his  scieutifio  skilL  During  the  Mexican  war,  he  was  chief  engi- 
BMr  under  General  Taylor.  For  gallantry  in  soTeral  engagements  he  was  rapidly  promoted  to  a 
colonelcy.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  inspector-general,  which  post  he  held  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Bebellion.    In  1861  he  reoeiT«d  his  ornnmiwinn  as  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  anoj, 
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fiodiiig  the  enemj  so  heavily  massed  that  it  was  impossihle  to  break  their 
linea. 

On  the  right,  Doubledaj  had  not  swerved,  an  inch  from  his  appointed 
station.  Keeping  his  guns  constantly  at  work,  he  had  iinallj  silenced  a 
rebel  battery  which  had  for  half  an  hour  enfiladed,  with  terrible  effect,  our 
centre.  From  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  o'clock,  four  hours, 
our  soldiers  were  fighting,  swaying  to  and  fro  ovcrtliis  contracted  field,  and 
making  but  little  j)rogrcss  against  the  enemy.  The  carnage  on  both  sides 
WIS  fearful.  There  was  an  important  point,  which  General  Hooker 
judged  would  prove  the  key  of  the  entire  position.  He  ordered  the  whole 
line  to  advance,  and  rode  himself  in  front  of  the  troops.  His  white  horse 
and  tall  figure  had  all  day  long  attracted  the  special  attention  of  the  rebel 
Aarpshootera.  As  he  approached  the  point  of  attack,  a  shower  of  bullets, 
from  the  covert  of  the  woods,  whistled  around  him,  striking  down  several 
mea  at  his  side,  while  one  ball  passed  entirely  through  his  foot.  Still,  re- 
prdless  of  his  wound  and  the  pain,  he  retained  his  seat  in  the  saddle  and 
pressed  fonvard.  There  was  a  rebel  regiment  lurkinpr  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  Its  capture  would  secure  our  victory.  Though  suffering  extreme 
pain,  he  looked  eagerly  around  to  find  some  force  to  charge  the  bewildered 
foe,  and  exclaimed,  "  There  is  a  regiment  to  the  right.  Order  it  forward ! 
Crawford  and  Gordon  are  coming  up.  Tell  them  to  carry  those  woods 
and  hold  them,  and  it  is  our  light." 

"I  could  not,"  writes  an  eye-witness,*  "help  seeing  the  sagacity  and 
promptness  of  his  movements,  how  completely  his  trooi>s  were  kept  in 
Aand,  how  devotedly  they  trusted  him,  how  keen  was  his  insight  into  the 
battle,  how  every  opportunity  was  seized,  and  every  reverse  was  checked 
and  turned  into  another  success." 

The  anguish  of  his  wound  rendered  it  now  necessary  for  him  to  retire. 
Fortunately,  (ieneral  Sumner,  who  had  been  ordered  to  his  support,  at  that 
moment  arrived  and  assumed  the  command.  Of  his  three  divisions,  Sedg- 
wick advanced  on  the  right,  French  near  the  centre,  and  Richardson  on 
the  left.  Sumner  advanced  rapidly  through  the  woods  to  the  point  where 
Gordon  and  Crawford  were  holding  their  ground  against  a  terrible  fire  of 
the  rebels. 

"  The  veteran  general  was  riding  along  in  the  forest,  far  ahead  of  his 
hrigade,  his  hat  oft*,  his  gray  hair  and  beard  and  moustache  strangely  con- 
trasting with  the  fire  in  his  eye  and  his  martial  air,  as  he  hurried  to  where 
the  bullets  were  thickest." 

Sedgwick's  Division  was  in  front.  To  support  Crawford  and  Gordon 
he  must  emerge  from  the  woods  and  cross  an  open  cornfield,  exposed  to  a 
inerciless  fire.  Deploying  his  columns  into  line,  he  sweeps  over  the  field. 
But  the  rebels  were  by  this  time  strongly  recinforced.  A  part  of  his  line 
hroke  on  the  left.     Crawford  lieavily  crowded,  broke  on  the  right.     His 

^  was  placed  in  command  of  Washington  and  of  the  Department  of  Virginia.  During  Pope'a 
'UkiMigii,  and  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  ho  was  in  active  service.  At  hia  own  roquet^ 
*^  the  invasion  of  Maryland,  ho  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  McClellan.  and  was  I 
to  the  command  of  tlie  corps  which  had  been  under  Major-General  Banka. 
*  George  W.  Smalloj,  correspondent  of  the  N<,vf  York  Ihimne, 
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jtroops,  rusliing  back  in  confusion  upon  Sedpcwick's  lines,  threw  another' 
portion  into  disorder.  The  oflScers  made  the  most  gallant  efforts  to  rally 
their  men.  General  Sedgwick,  though  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  the  leg, 
and  the  wrist,  and  having  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  still  remained  in 
the  field.  I  lis  adjutant,  Major  Sedgwick,  was  shot  tlirough  the  body. 
Lieutenant  Howe,  of  his  staff,  endeavored  to  rally  tlio  disordered  portion 
of  the  trooi)s,  but  they  were  too  severely  cut  up  to  stand. 
.  Half  of  tlie  officers  of  the  34th  Xcw  York  were  disabled;  their  colors 
■  were  shot  to  pieces ;  every  one  of  their  color-guard  wounded,  and  but  a 
.handful  of  men  left.  Only  tliirty-four  of  the  whole  regiment  could  be 
brought  together  after  the  fight.  The  Fifteenth  Massachusetts  went  into  the 
battle  with  seventeen  officers  and  six  hundred  men.  lliey  came  out  with 
nine  officers  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  men.  All  the  efforts  of 
Howard  and  Sumner  were  unavailing  to  reorganize  the  troops  or  to  check 
the  impetuous  advance  of  the  foe.  Our  troops  were  withdrawn  to  the  rear, 
and  again  the  trampled  cornfield,  strewn  with  our  dead  and  dying,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Their  further  advance  was,  however,  checked  by 
.the  well-directed  fire  of  our  artillery. 

It  was  one  o'clock.  The  prospect  looked  gloomy.  Hooker  was  carried 
from  the  field  wounded ;  his  corps  greatly  exhausted ;  the  amnmnition  of 
several  of  the  batteries  was  expended,  and  they  had  been  compelled  to 
retire.  All  that  had  been  gained  had  been  lost.  We  could  now  only 
hope  to  hold  our  own.  Advance  was  impossible.  At  this  crisis  Franklin 
appeared  with  fresh  troops,  and  formed  sublimely  on  the  left.  General 
Smith,  with  his  Maine  and  Vermont  troops,  was  ordered  to  retake  the 
cornfield.  Magnificently  it  was  done.  His  troops,  on  the  doubh^uick, 
swept  the  field  like  a  cloud-shadow,  penetrated  the  forest,  and  in  ten 
minutes  had  gained  them  both.  So  sudden  are  the  changes  in  the  kaleido- 
scope of  battle.  Now  for  a  couple  of  hours  there  was  a  slight  lull  in  this 
tempest  of  death — though  the  thunders  of  artillery  were  incessantly  echo- 
ing over  the  hills. 

During  all  these  hours  of  incessant  carnage  on  the  right,  there  had  been 
a  continual  thundering  of  batteries  on  the  centre,  mingling  with  the  sound 
of  more  distant  artillery  on  the  left.  This  plainly  indicated  that  the  great 
..battle  was  raging  along  the  whole  line.  The  Ninth  Corps,  under  Bumside, 
was  posted  on  a  ridge  just  east  of  the  Antietam  River,  and  extended  south- 
.  erly  from  opposite  the  stone  bridiie  to  one-third  of  a  mile  below.  The  rebels 
had  gathered  in  great  strength  to  defend  the  passage  of  this  bridge,  and  had 
strongly  fortified  the  banks  on  the  western  side  of  the  stream.  At  nine 
■.o'clock  in  the  morning.  General  Burnside  led  forward  his  troops  to  cross 
the  bridge.  It  was  an  attempt  before  which  the  boldest  hearts  well  might 
q^iail. 

The  Eleventh  Connecticut  Infantry,  a  brave  and  veteran  regiment,  Colonel 
Kingsbury  commanding,  was  detailed  to  lead  the  attack.  They  were  first 
;  to  deploy  as  skirmishers  and  drive  the  rebels  from  the  head  of  the  bridge. 
rfThey  were  to  be  followed  by  Crook's  Briorade  in  front  and  Sturiris's  Division 
in  reserve,  who  were  to  rush  across  the  bridge  and  deploy  to  the  right  and 
left  on  the  opposite  banks.     They  were  then  to  drive  the  rebels  over  the 
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luD  and  cany  its  crest.  Hodman's  Division  was  to  cross  at  the  ford,  carry 
the  opposite  heights,  and  join  the  fi.)rces  crossing  at  the  bridge. 

The  Eleventh  Connecticut  promptly  advanced  on  the  enemy's  outpoBts, 
vMIe  the  batteries  in  the  rear  redoubled  their  lire  upon  the  rebels  guard- 
ing the  bridge.  Crook's  Brigade  was,  for  a  moment,  staggered  by  the 
murderous  fire  with  which  it  was  assailed.  Sturgis's  Division,  pressing  by, 
took  the  perilous  }>reeedenco.  The  Second  Maryland  and  the  Sixth  New 
Hampalare  charged  upon  the  bridge  at  the  double-quick.  But  no  mortal 
endurance  could  bear  up  imder  the  fire  which  assailed  them.  They 
Altered,  halted,  retreated  in  confusion.  Again,  and  yet  again,  they  made 
the  attempt,  with  a  similar  re^^ult.  Exhausted,  bleeding,  and  with  the 
groond  strewn  with  their  dead,  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  field. 

Fresh  troops  were  brought  forward.  The  Fifty-first  New  York  and  the 
Kfty-first  Pennsylvania  were  now  to  es.say  the  difficult  task.  By  this  time 
Colonel  Crook  had  got  a  battery  in  position  to  sweep  the  farther  end  of  the 
bridge.  Vith  this  aid  the  two  new  regiments  pushed  forward  in  an  entlm- 
aastic  charge,  which  put  to  fliglit  all  opposition,  and  at  one  o'cloc».k  the 
Stare  and  Stripes  floated  proudly  on  the  opposite  banks.  The  brave 
Goloael  Kingsbury,  of  the  Connecticut  Eleventh,  was  shot  while  cheering 
liiB  n^imcnt  in  crossing  the  bridge.  The  victors  deployed  to  the  right 
ind  left,  and  with  exultant  cheers  planted  their  bamiers  and  their  batteries 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

Bodmjjtn's  Di\dfiion,  in  the  mean  time,  effected  a  crossing  at  the  ford ; 
and  forming  in  line  upon  the  bluff,  driving  the  enemy  before  them,  planted 
their  batteries  on  an  eminence  which  commanded  the  ford.  Then  forming 
in  column,  they  marched  along  tlie  bluff  and  joined  their  comrades  who 
litd  BO  lieroicly  forced  the  passage  of  the  bridge.  During  the  march  they 
ffliffered  nmch  from  one  of  the  batteries  of  the  rebels,  which  swept  their 
ranks  witli  very  accurate  airn. 

It  is  interesting  to  view  the  engagement  on  the  left,  as  pictured  from 
the  enemy's  elevated  position,  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 

"Columns  of  the  enemy  could  be  distinctly  seen  across  tlie  Antietam  on 
the  open  ground  beyond,  moving  as  if  in  preparation  to  advance.  Others 
vcre  so  far  in  the  distance  that  one  could  recognize  tlicni  as  tn)np3  only  by 
thcBnnlight  that  gleamed  upon  their  arms,  while  considerable  numbers  were 
within  cannon-shot,  defiantly  flaunting  their  flags  in  our  faces.  At  twelve 
o'clock  the  scene  from  the  apex  of  the  turnpike  was  truly  magniflcent,  and 
the  eye  embraced  a  picture  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men  to  look  upon 
in  thia  age. 

"  From  twenty  different  stand-points  great  volumes  of  smoke  were  every 
instant  leaping  from  the  muzzles  of  angry  guns.  The  air  was  filled  with 
the  white  fantastic  shapes  that  floated  away  from  bursted  shells.  Men 
were  leaping  to  and  fro,  loading,  firing,  and  handling  the  artillery,  and 
now  and  then  a  hearty  yell  wonld  reach  the  ear,  amid  the  tumult,  that 
spokeof  deatii  or  disaster  from  some  well-aimed  ball.  Before  us  were  the 
«nemy.  A  raiment  or  two  had  crossed  the  river,  and  running  in  squads 
from  the  woods  along  its  banks,  were  trying  to  form  a  line.     Suddenly  a 
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Bhell  falls  among  them,  and  anothor  and  another,  until  the  thonsandB 
scatter  like  a  swarm  of  flies,  and  disappear  in  the  woods.  A  second  time 
the  effort  is  made,  and  there  is  a  second  failure.  Then  there  is  a  diversion. 
The  batteries  of  the  Federals  open  afresh ;  then  infantry  try  another  point, 
and  fiuidly  they  succeed  in  effecting  a  lodgment  on  this  side.  Our  troops 
imder  D.  II.  Ilill  meet  them,  and  a  fierce  battle  ensues  in  the  centre. 
Backward,  forward,  surging  and  swaying  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  the 
various  columns  are  seen  in  motion.  It  is  a  hot  place  for  us,  but  is  hotter 
still  for  the  enemy.  They  are  directly  under  our  guns,  and  we  mow  them 
down  like  grass.  The  raw  levies,  sustained  by  the  veterans  behind,  come 
up  to  the  work  well,  and  fight  for  a  short  time  with  an  excitement  inci- 
dent to  their  novel  experiences  of  a  battle ;  but  soon  a  portion  of  their  line 
gives  way  in  confusion.  Their  reserves  come  up,  and  endeavor  to  retrieve 
the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Our  centre,  however,  stands  as  firm  as  adamant^ 
and  they  fall  back." 

From  one  to  three  o'clock,  over  the  entire  battle-field,  there  was  an 
interval  of  comparative  quiet,  but  it  was  only  a  lull  in  the  tempest  of  war. 
It  succeeded  the  terrific  explosions  of  the  artillery  on  this  centre  of  the 
National  line,  where  from  eleven  to  one  o'clock  a  demonstration  had  been 
made  on  the  enemy  by  all  the  batteries,  in  order  to  attract  his  attention 
from  the  movement  of  our  letl.  A  battery  was  boldly  pushed  forward  across 
the  bridge  half  a  mile,  immediately  in  front  of  the  rebel  centre,  and  for  an 
hour  or  two  held  its  position  with  great  fortitude  and  success.  Our  artil- 
lery was  replied  to  with  equal  spirit  by  the  rebels,  who  in  force,  under 
General  D.  II.  Hill,  were  prepared  to  resist  every  advance  of  infantry.  A 
scene  of  mingled  horror  and  grandeur  was  presented  in  this  battle  of 
cannon,  whose  brazen  mouths  spoke  in  tones  of  defiance  and  exultation^ 
to  which  the  clie(»rs  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  infantry  on 
right  and  left  were  as  the  faintest  cries  of  children  in  the  howling  of  a 
storm.  A  hail  of  fearful  missiles,  of  balls  and  bursting  shells,  were  crash- 
ing tlirough  the  trees,  and  ploughing  up  the  ground,  or  falling  with  mur- 
derous eftect  among  the  men  lying  flat  upon  their  faces  in  regiments  and 
brigades  to  escape  them.  This  terrific  battle  of  artillery,  in  which  nearly 
two  hundred  guns  were  engaged,  continued  in  its  intensity  for  about  two 
hours,  till  ammunition  failed  on  both  sides,  and  battery  after  battery  was 
sent  to  the  rear  exhausted. 

The  fields  on  wliich  the  different  portions  of  the  Union  army  were  con- 
tending were  hidden  fi^m  each  other  by  inten'ening  woods,  hills,  and 
ravines,  so  that  the  right  and  left  wings,  separated  by  miles  of  broken 
land,  could  neither  be  stimulated  nor  disheartened  by  the  successes  or 
reverses  of  the  other.  But  from  the  commanding  hill  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Antietam,  where  General  McClellan's  head-quarters  were  established, 
the  whole  scene  was  brought  under  his  anxious  eye.  In  many  instances 
the  entire  movements  of  the  dark  columns,  advancing  over  the  green  hill- 
sides to  the  charge,  and  then  the  effect  of  victory  vnth  its  advancing 
banners,  or  of  repulse  in  the  broken  or  scattering  forces,  were  plainly 
tiaible  to  tlie  commanding  general  and  his  st^ff.  From  the  signal 
stations,  too,  on  still  higher  eminenoes  near  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  move- 
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ments  of  the  enemy's  forces  towards  difTerent  points,  either  as  reonforce- 
ments  or  attacking  parties,  were  closelj  watched  through  powerful  field- 
^isaes,  and  often  reported  in  time  to  enable  the  officers,  whose  commands 
were  endangered,  to  make  preparation  to  receive  them  with  shot  and  shell 
or  at  the  points  of  glittering  bayonets. 

The  heavy  work  of  the  morning  had  been  accomplished  with  great  loss. 
Bat  ground  for  further  operations  had  been  obtained  in  the  struggle. 
There  was  as  yet  no  decisive  defeat  of  the  enemy.  From  their  advantages 
of  position  our  losses,  so  far,  had  been  heavier  than  theirs.  There  had 
been  little  concert  of  action  among  the  different  divisions  of  tlie  Union 
mny.  Consequently  there  were  no  overpowering  numbers  at  hand  to  fall 
triamphantly  on  any  considerable  portion  of  the  hostile  rebel  lino,  and 
ether  annihilate  them  or  crowd  them  back  in  confusion  on  the  centre. 
At  three  o'clock,  r.  m.,  the  state  of  the  battle,  therefore,  demanded  a  vig< 
Ofous  and  decisive  attack  of  our  advance.  Orders  to  this  effect  were  given 
by  McClcUan  to  both  right  and  left  at  about  the  same  time. 

Franklin,  on  the  right,  was  ordered  to  carry  the  woods  next  in  front  of 
him,  still  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Before  it  could  be  fulfilled.  General 
Bamner  sent  back  word  that  if  Franklin  were  repulsed,  there  was  great 
danger  that  the  right  would  again  bo  forced  back,  since  his  own  corps  were 
not  sufficiently  reorganized  to  act  as  a  reserve.  Franklin's  grand  advance 
of  infantry  was  therefore  in  effect  countermanded,  since  he  was  ordered  to 
avoid  all  risks  of  defeat.  Pushing  forward  his  batteries,  however,  with 
heavy  supports  of  infantry,  he  briskly  engaged  the  enemy's  guns,  and 
occnpied  his  attention  while  the  deeply  important  advance  of  Bumside 
was  in  progress. 

To  this  brave  general  was  committed  the  task  of  deciding,  for  the 
Union  or  Rebellion,  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  war.  He  had  for 
this  purpose  a  corps  of  only  sixteen  thousand  troops,  diminislied  and 
fitdgued  by  the  hot  work  of  the  forenoon.  His  effective  for.o  did  not 
now  probably  exceed  fourteen  thousand,  too  few  for  the  critical  action 
assigned  to  him.  But  General  Bumside  obeyed  the  order  with  great 
gallantry.  Having  sent  some  of  his  artillery  in  front,  the  corps  again 
pushed  forward.  Wilcox's  Division,  supported  by  Crook's  Brigade  on  the 
right,  moved  towards  Sharpsburg,  which  was  one  mile  distant.  Their 
course  lay  over  the  summit  of  a  hill,  through  a  series  of  plouglied  fields 
ind  ravines.  Most  of  the  way  they  were  exposed  to  the  fire  from  a  semi- 
ehcular  ridge  in  front,  from  which,  by  their  accumulating  batteries,  the 
enemy  commanded  nearly  the  whole  line.  On  the  left.  General  Rodman 
and  Colonel  Scammon,  of  the  Kanawha  Division,  pushed  forward,  from 
the  base  of  tho  hill  up  to  its  summit,  directly  in.  front  of  a  heavy  force  of 
•rtiUery  and  infantry. 

The  whole  lino  pressed  forward  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  in  perfect 
wder.  Franklin,  on  the  other  side,  was  sending  forward  his  batteries,  and 
the  armies  seemed  once  more  to  be  rushing  on  to  cruel  battle.  Bumside's 
movement  was  in  plain  view  of  McClellan's  position. 

An  eye-witness  writes :  "  The  fight  in  the  ravine  was  in  full  progress^ 
the  batteries  in  the  centre  were  firing  with  new  vigor,  Franklin  blaa^i 
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away  on  the  right,  and  every  hill-top,  ridge,  and  woods,  along  tlie  whole 
line,  was  creBted  and  veiled  with  white  clouds  of  smoke.  AH  day  had 
been  dear  and  bright  since  the  eariy  cloudy  morning,  and  now  this  whole 
magnificent,  unequalled  sc^nc,  shone  witli  the  splendor  of  an  afternoon 
September  sun.  Four  miles  of  battle,  its  glory  all  visible,  its  horrors  all 
liidden,  the  fate  of  the  Republic  hanging  on  the  hour — could  any  one  be 
insensible  of  its  grandeur  ?" 

The  Union  troops,  on  the  right  of  Buniside's  line,  pressed  on,  vic- 
toriously driving  the  rebel  infantry  and  batteries  before  them,  till  they 
nearly  reached  Sharpsburg.  The  left,  under  General  Rodman  and  Golon^ 
Scammon,  though  greatly  exposed  to  an  exceedingly  hea\'y  fire  from  the 
rebel  guns,  which  were  most  advantageously  posted,  finally  overpowered 
the  foe.  The  rebels  were  compelled  to  retire  before  the  bayonet,  which 
was  frequently  and  always  successfully  used  by  our  gallant  soldiers,  nn^ 
dismayed  by  the  terrible  havoc  which  the  artillery  was  making  among 
them.  Some  of  our  troops  were  new  volunteer  regiments,  which  had  not 
been  in  the  service  three  months.  They,  however,  displayed  wonderful 
courage  and  efficiency.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  some- 
times have  been  confused  by  the  galling  fire  of  the  enemy,  especially 
when  thrown  far  in  advance,  and  led  into  a  trap  by  a  dishonorable 
stratagem  of  the  rebels.  Such  a  disaster  happened  at  this  time  to  the 
Sixteenth  Connecticut,  of  General  Ilariand's  Brigade,  all  of  whose  troops, 
with  the  Fourth  Rhode  Island,  displayed  unwonted  fortitude  in  their 
trying  position.  The  Sixteenth  was  in  a  ravine,  between  the  hill  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  charge  of  Colonel  Fairchild's  Brigade,  and  another 
hill,  a  little  farther  beyond,  which  was  planted  with  com.  The  Con- 
necticut troops  had  pushed  forward  close  to  the  com,  where  they  saw  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  waving,  raised  as  a  decoy  by  the  rebels  swarming  there. 
Suddenly  the  rebels  sprang  up  from  their  treacherous  ambuscade,  and 
poured  a  staggering  volley,  at  close  range,  upon  the  young  troops.  It 
was  too  terrible  a  surprise  for  inexperiencied  men  to  meet.  They  broke  in 
disorder,  crowding  upon  the  Fourth  Rliode  Island,  who  were  coming  up 
on  their  left,  and  who,  soon  afterwards,  through  the  same  stratagem,  lost 
their  color-bearer.  lie  had  carried  their  standard  to  within  twenty  feet 
of  the  treacherous  foe.  Two  lieutenants,  who  had  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany the  colors,  rescued  them  from  capture. 

Among  the  brave  young  officers  in  this  terrible  fight  was  Lieutenant 
Marvin  Wait,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut.  In  1861,  though  but  eighteen 
years  of  age,  his  whole  soul  was  roused  by  the  insults  upon  our  flag,  and 
leaving  college,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Eighth  Connecticut.  Hig 
soldierly  qualities  soon  gained  him  promotion  under  General  Biimside,  at 
Roanoke  Island.  He  was  attached  to  the  "  Signal  Corps  "  at  the  battle  of 
Fort  Macon,  and,  with  Lieutenant  Andrews,  so  guided,  by  signals^  the  fire 
of  our  guns,  as  to  compel  the  fall  of  the  fort,  receiving  the  thanks  of 
General  Parke  and  a  battle-flag,  for  meritorious  conduct. 

Belonging  to  the  Ninth  Corps,  he  came  north  with  General  Bomsiday 
and  fought  heroically  at  Antietam.  He  was  woonded  ihxve  times  befixro 
he  left  !iis  command,  \dz.,  in  the  fiwi»d Utt/^  HtHbd^^Ot' 
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the  1^,  wid  in  the  abdomen,  and  he  only  retired  when  he  wag  unable  to 
stiadL    He  received  his  fourth  and  mortal  wound  while  being  carried  to 
the  rear.    One  who  saw  him  in  the  fight  sap :  "  The  manly,  heroic,  deter- 
mined fire  of  his  eye,  and  tlio  battle  smile  of  loyalty  which  rested  on  his 
face,  told  how  sublime  was  his  purpose,  how  groat  was  his  devotion  to  his 
country.     lie  understood  the  principles  for  which  he  fought;  he  counted 
the  cost  before  he  enlisted  in  the  service,  and  nobly  he  stood  for  the  right, 
(ilenerous  in  heart,  unselfish  in  patriotism,  truly  heroic,  few  young  men 
tave  laid  more  on  the  country's  altar  than  did  Lieutenant  Wait" 

Popular  with  both  officers  and  men,  with  a  mind  of  unusual  culture 
fir  one  so  young,  endeared  to  friends  by  all  that  was  ^vinning  and  lovely, 
it  was  no  common  loss  to  the  service,  to  the  country  and  friends,  when 
tie  rebel  bullet  laid  him  low. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Charleston  Conner  correspondent,  the 
Tebels  were  less  than  six  thousand  strong  on  their  right,  when  Burnside 
made  his  attack,  and  they  could  not  have  escaped  irretrievable  defeat, 
iad  it  not  been  for  their  artillery,  which  was  so  admirably  planted  and 
bandied  under  the  command  of  Major  Garnett.  Just  at  tlie  time  that 
Bumside's  last  advance  was  made,  the  rebel  General  A.  P.  Hill  ap- 
proached with  the  rest  of  the  troops,  lett  by  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  His  timely  arrival  was  the  salvation  of  the  rebels. 
Fwming  on  their  right,  his  columns  were  soon  seen  marching  over  tho 
fidds  to  reenforce  their  comrades,  who  had  fought  heroically,  despite 
ihar  reverses.  The  rebels  were  concentrating,  from  all  directions,  on 
onr  left.  While  their  fresh  brigades  were  advancing  in  long,  dark  lines 
upon  the  patriot  troops,  their  batteries  were  also  accumulating  upon  tho 
semicircular  ridge  above  them,  and  laying  low  many  a  brave  soldier, 
by  a  sharp  cross-fire. 

To  meet  the  movement  of  the  rebel  forces,  the  Union  left  was  obliged 
to  diverge  from  its  course  towards  Sharpsburg,  leaving  a  gap  between 
itself  and  the  right,  which  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up  with  the  troops  of 
the  second  line.  Sturgis  had  been  ordered  up  with  his  reserves  from  the 
bridge,  and  the  whole  united  body  was  now  engaged.  Still,  the  numbers 
of  the  enemy  continued  to  increase,  and  having  checked  the  advance 
of  our  forces,  they  endeavored,  by  their  overwhelming  masses,  to  retrieve 
the  lost  ground.  General  Rodman,  while  fonning  his  troops  to  meet  the 
rebel  recnforcements,  which  were  seen  to  be  rapidly  approaching,  fell, 
wrely  wounded  in  tho  chest.* 

•  Brigadier-freneral  Isaac  P.  Il(jdman  was  a  citizen  soldier.  Immediately  upon  the  breaking 
owof  the  rebellion,  he  left  the  quiet  pursuits  of  businops,  and  volunteered  for  the  defence  of  the 
^rament.  He  entered  tho  service  as  captain  in  one  of  the  regiments  of  his  native  State  of 
HIsode  Island.  His  soldierly  qualities  gained  for  him  quick  promotion,  and  he  led  his  rcjdment, 
*s  colonel,  in  General  Burnside's  North  Carolina  expedition.  At  Roanoke  and  Xewbern  ho  won 
bigli  Cttninendation.  For  those  sorvicoa.he  was  made  bripradier-general.  With  failing  lienlth,  he 
•■>  requested  by  General  Burnside  to  take  a  furlougli.  This  he  did  with  reluctance,  returning  to 
0*  aaay  long  before  his  furlough  had  expired.  At  South  Mountain  ho  escaped  unharmed.  At 
^"Wttin,  while  at  the  head  of  his  division,  and  performing  tho  part  of  a  major-general  a  bullet 
.  Pwod  Ui  breasti  and  he  was  carried  to  a  liouse  in  tho  rear.  There,  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen 
■•^ifrdiii  Hia  remaina  were  buried  at  liis  native  place.  South  Kingston,  with  the  highest 
'     BliBiWii  Bomned  as  a  Christian  warrior,  and  as  one  of  the  purest  and  best  of  moo. 
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The  extreme  left  being  thrown  into  confusion  bj  the  loflB  of  their 
leader,  Colonel  Harland'e  Brigade  was  forced  to  fall  back,  after  terrible 
I06B.  To  press  forward  to  Sharpsburg,  on  the  right,  in  faoe  of  so  large 
a  force,  would  endanger  the  whole  line,  unle3s  recnforcemcnts  were 
speedily  sent  forward.  They  were  again  and  again  demanded  bj  Oen- 
eral  Burnside  for  liis  exhausted  and  now  imperilled  troops.  Failing  to 
obtain  any,  a  further  advance  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  the  order 
was  given  for  the  whole  line  to  fall  back  a  little  to  the  rear,  to  the  cover 
of  the  hill  taken  earlier  in  tlie  afternoon. 

The  brave  soldiers,  with  mournful  hearts,  retired  from  the  fields  they 
had  won  at  such  a  fearful  sacrifice.  No  pen  can  do  justice  to  their  heroic 
endurance  and  courage  under  the  terrible  ordeal  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  while  holding  their  advanced  positions,  under  a  constantly  in- 
creasing fire  of  infantry  and  artillery.  We  cannot  better  describe  the 
magnificent  and  intensely  exciting  scene  which  the  battle-field  on  the 
left  presented,  during  those  critical  hours,  to  an  eye-witness  from  McClel- 
lan's  head-quarters,  than  in  the  graphic  words  of  Mr.  George  W.  Smalley, 
the  N'ew  York  Tribune  correspondent,  whom  we  have  several  times  quoted. 

"The  hill  was  carried,  but  could  it  be  held?  The  rebel  colunnis,  be- 
fore seen  moving  to  the  loft,  increased  their  pace.  The  guns  on  the  hill 
above  send  an  angry  tempest  of  shell  down  among  Bumsidc's  guns  and  men. 
He  has  formed  his  columns,  apparently  in  the  near  angles  of  two  fielda, 
bordering  the  road — high  ground  about  them  everywhere,  except  in  rear. 

"  In  another  moment  a  rebel  battle  line  appears  on  the  brow  of  the 
ridge  above  them,  moves  swiftly  down,  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and, 
though  met  by  incessant  discharges  of  musketry,  of  which  we  plainly 
see  the  fiashes,  does  not  fire  a  gun.  White  spaces  show  where  men  are 
falling,  but  they  close  up  instantly,  and  still  the  line  advances.  The 
brigades  of  Bumside  are  in  heavy  column ;  they  will  not  give  way  before 
a  bayonet-charge  in  line,  and  the  rebels  think  twice  before  they  dash  into 
those  hostile  masses. 

"Tliere  is  a  halt ;  the  rebel  left  gives  way  and  scatters  over  the  field ; 
the  rest  stand  fast  and  fire.  More  infantry  comes  up ;  Bumside  is  out- 
numbered, flanked,  compelled  to  yield  the  hill  he  took  so  bravely.  His 
position  is  no  longer  one  of  attack ;  he  defends  himself  with  unfaltering 
firnmess,  but  he  sends  to  McClellan  for  help. 

"McClellan's  glass,  for  the  last  half  hour,  has  seldom  been  turned 
away  from  the  left.  He  sees  clearly  enough  that  Bumside  is  pressed — 
needs  no  messenger  to  tell  him  that.  His  face  grows  darker  with  anxious 
thought  Looking  down  into  the  valley,  where  fifteen  thousand  troope 
are  lying,  ho  turns  a  half-questioning  look  on  Fitz-John  Porter,  who 
stands  by  his  side,  gravely  scanning  the  field.  They  are  Porter's  troops 
below ;  are  fresh,  and  only  impatient  to  share  in  this  fight.  But  Porter 
slowly  shakes  his  head,  and  one  may  believe  that  the  same  thought  is 
passing  through  the  minds  of  both  generals.  '  They  are  the  only  reserves 
of  the  amiy ;  they  cannot  be  spared.' 

^  McClellan  remounts  his  horse,  and  with  Porter  and  a  dozen  officers 
of  his  stafi^  rides  away  to  the  left,  in  Bumside's  direction.     Sykes  meets 
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tlnzi  oa  the  road;  a  good  soldier,  whose  opinion  is  worth  taking.  The 
three  generals  talk  briefly  together.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  moment 
btt  come  when  every  thing  may  turn  on  one  order,  given  or  withheld, 
vbea  the  history  of  the  battle  is  only  to  be  written  in  thoughts,  and  pur- 
poMi,  and  words  of  the  general. 

"Bumside's  messenger  rides  up.  His  message  is:  'I  want  troops 
md  guns.  If  you  do  not  send  them,  I  cannot  hold  my  position  half  an 
konr.'  McClellan's  only  answer  for  the  moment  ia  a  glance  at  the  west- 
ern sky.  Then  he  turns  and  speaks  very  slowly :  '  Tell  General  Bum- 
ode  this  is  the  battle  of  the  war.  He  must  hold  liis  ground  till  dark  at 
iny  cost  I  will  send  him  Miller^s  Battery.  I  can  do  nothing  more.  I 
liave  no  infantry.'  Then,  as  tlio  messenger  was  riding  away,  ho  called 
Idm  back.  ^  Tell  him  if  he  cannot  hold  his  ground,  then  the  bridge,  to 
Ae  last  man !  always  the  bridge  I     If  the  bridge  is  lost,  all  h  lost.' 

"The  sun  is  already  down;  not  half  an  hour  of  daylight  is  left. 
191  Bumside's  message  came  it  had  seemed  plain  to  every  one  that  the 
bittle  could  not  be  finished  to-day.  None  suspected  how  near  was  the 
peril  of  defeat,  of  sudden  attack  on  exhausted  forces — how  vital  to  the 
nfiety  of  the  army  and  the  nation  were  those  fifteen  thousand  waiting 
troops  of  Fitz- John  Porter  in  the  hollow.  But  the  rebels  halted  instead 
of  pushing  on ;  their  vindictive  cannonade  died  away  as  the  light  faded« 
Before  it  was  quite  dark  the  battle  was  over.  Only  a  solitary  gun  of 
Bomside's  thundered  against  the  enemy,  and  presently  this  also  ceased, 
lad  the  field  was  still." 

How  awful  was  the  silence  of  the  deepening  night  which  now  reigned 
orer  mountain,  hill-side,  and  valley,  and  over  tlic  trampled  fields,  whose 
willg  of  forest,  rock,  and  blood-stained  turf  had  trembled  with  the  deafening 
reverberations  of  nearly  two  hundred  cannon  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
fire  thousand  rifles,  from  sunrise  till  dark !  Fifteen  hours  of  mortal  strife, 
in  which  were  wrought  acts  of  courage  and  sacrifice  that'  made  heroes  of 
Bien  whose  souls  had  never  before  risen  to  the  appreciation  of  deeds  of 
neh  lofty  empire.  There  is  something  in  the  sublimity  of  this  terrible 
conflict  for  all  that  nations  and  individuals  hold  dear — the  triumph  of  lib- 
erty and  righteous  law,  which  leaves  a  stamp  of  nobility  upon  those  whose 
pririlege  it  was  to  share  in  this  holy  war. 

The  Tnion  forces  slept  upon  the  field  which  they  had  won  from  the 
ttemy.  They  had  been  driven  from  the  extreme  ground  which  they  had 
ciptured  near  Sharpsburg,  but  the  rebels  had  not  been  able  to  recover  the 
rtrong  position  commanding  the  river,  from  which  tliey  had  been  driven. 
Hooker,  Sumner,  and  Franklin  also  held  all  the  ground  which  they  had 
gained.  These  advantages  had  not  made  the  victory  decisive,  yet  all  was 
favorable  for  the  renewal  of  the  attack  in  the  morning. 

The  morning  of  the  18th  found  both  armies  in  essentially  the  same 
position  tliey  had  occupied  the  evening  before ;  but  the  attack  was 
not  renewed — a  fatal  mistake,  which  caused  the  loss  to  tlie  Union  of  all 
the  bitterly  contested  advantages  gained  on  the  previous  day.  No  satis- 
factory cause  has  ever  been  given  for  this  delay.  General  McClellan  says 
in  his  preliminary  report : — 
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"  A  carefhl  and  anxiom  sxxTvej  of  the  condition  of  my  command,  and 
my  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  force  and  position,  failed  to  inspire  me  wil3i 
any  reasonable  certainty  of  success,  if  I  renewed  the  attack  withont  reen* 
forcing  columns.    A  view  of  the  shattered  state  of  some  of  the  corp& 
sufficed  to  deter  me  from  pressing  them  into  immediate  action,  and  I  fdb 
that  my  duty  to  the  army  and  the  country  forbade  the  risks  involved  in  i^ 
hasty  movement,  wliich  might  result  in  the  loss  of  what  had  been  gained 
the  previous  day." 

General  J^IcClellan's  over-cautious  mind  seems  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
many  otliers,  not  to  have  been  able  to  appreciate  the  grave  responsibilitieB 
whicdi  attended  delay.  Moreover,  his  conclusions  were  reached  against  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  two,  at  least,  of  his  ablest  officers,  and  in  view  of 
facts  and  circumstances  which  would  have  led  most  general  to  a  different 
decision. 

General  Bumside  testified  before  the  investigating  committee  of  Con- 
gress on  the  war,  that  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
17th  he  went  over  to  McClellan's  head-quarters  and  urged  the  renewal 
of  the  attack,  saying  that,  with  five  thousand  fresh  troops  to  place 
beside  his  own,  he  was  willing  to  commence  the  attack  in  the  morning. 
He  further  testifies  that  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  furnishing 
the  troops  from  Porter's  Corps,  which  had  not  been  engaged ;  that,  more«  .  . 
over,  General  Morell's  Division,  of  quite  that  strength,  had  been  sent  to 
him,  but  not  with  orders  to  renew  the  engagement. 

On  the  riglit  the  opportunities  were  still  more  favorable.  General 
Franklin  testifies,  "  \Ylien  General  Mcdellan  visited  the  riglit  in  the  after- 
noon, I  showed  him  a  pi^sitiun  on  the  riglit  of  this  wood,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  in  wliicli  was  the  Dunker  Church,  which  I  thought 
conmianded  the  wood,  and  tliut  if  it  could  be  taken,  we  could  drive  the 
enemy  from  the  wood  by  merely  holding  this  point.  I  advised  that  we 
should  make  tlie' attack  on  that  place  the  next  morning,  from  General 
Sumner's  position.  I  thought  there  was  no  doubt  about  our  being  able  to 
carry  it.  We  had  plenty  of  artillery  bearing  upon  it.  Wc  drove  the  enemy 
from  there  that  afternoon,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  M^e  could  take  the 
place  the  next  morning,  and  I  thought  that  would  imcover  the  whole  left 
of  the  enemy." 

The  rebel  army  was  by  no  means  in  a  condition  again  to  appeal  to  the 
gage  of  battle.     Their  regiments  had  been  broken  and  disordered  by  our— 
frequent  fire.     Their  killed  and  wounded  covered  the  ground,  often  in — 
heaps,  having  been  massed  in  ravines  and  on  hill-sides,  which  our  arlillerj^ — 
swept  with  fearful  destruction.     The  Union  forces  had  been  deployed  in*' 
lines  and  much  more  scattered,  and  consequently  did  not  sufier  so  much^ 
Moreover,  our  troops  had  now  gained  positions  equal,  if  not  superior,  to^ 
those  held  by  their  foes.     They  had  the  opportunity  either  of  driving  the^ 
rebels  into  the  Potomac,  and  of  capturing  a  large  portion  of  their  army^ 
or  of  pusliing  them,  in  a  demoralized  state,  farther  into  a  hostile  counti^.^ 
where  their  communications  with  Virginia  could  be  easily  severed.     Ou^ 
army,  if  defeated,  could  easily  retreat  to  a  safe  position  on  the  other  sid^    . 
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of  the  Antietaniy  and  wait  reenforceinciits,  which  were  rapidly  coniiug 
vp^  and  would  probably  arrive  in  time  to  do  service  on  the  18th. 

Bnt  Buch  considerations  failed  to  persuade  General  McClellan  to  fol- 
low up  the  advantages  which  ought  to  have  been  reaped  by  this  great  and 
Uoody  battle.     The  reinforcements  of  fresh  troops  under  Generals  Couch 
and  Humphreys,  which  he  waited  for,  would  make,  he  said,  a  ^'  certain 
thing"  of  it.     The  ISth  was  suffered  to  pass  away  without  any  engage^ 
ment,  and  the  almost  crushed  rebels  escaped  without  molestation.    Coucirs 
IXviaion  arrived  in  the  forenoon,  and  was  soon  in  position.     Ilumplireys' 
troops  were  coming  up   all  through  the  day.     Many  of  the  wounded 
"Were  removed,  and  stragglers  collected.     Tho  opinions  of  most  of  General 
DCcGlellan^s  officers,  together  witli  concurring  facts,  prove  that  this  delay 
^ve  Lee  his  Qiily  opportunity  to  escape.     An  attack  was  ordered  for  tho 
^mindeenth;  but  daylight  showed  that  the  army  had  crossed  the  Potomac, 
«ad,  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit,  with  all  its  baggage-trains,  was  hurrying 
-Co  the  South.     Lee   deceived  General  McClellan,  on   the  18th,  by  a 
^Qgned  movement  of  crossing  troops  to  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac  aa 
^Enforcements.     The  enemy  abandoned  his  position  without  difficulty, 
^here  was  no  haste  manifested  in  following  him  up.     Tho  Federal  cav- 
«by,  during  the  battle  of  Antietam,  could  not  be  brought  into  service,  and 
"Vraa^  therefore,  fresh  for  pursuit.     On  the   evening  of  the  19th  they  made 
•  zeconnoissance  across  the  river,  which   proved  that  the    rear-guard 
of  the  enemy  remained  in  some  force ;  but  produced  no  other  result  than 
tite  capture  of  six  guns.     Our  army  slowly  advanced  to  the  Maryland 
slune  of  the  Potomac  on  the  20th,  and  occupied  Harper's  Ferry  on  the 
23d,  where  it  remained  till  October  2Gth,  Jive  weeks  after  the  battle  of 
«^ntietam.     The  crossing  of  the  Potomac  by  the  Union  army  occupied 
"fccn  days — the  last  corps  having  reached  the  Virginia  side  on  tho  5  th  of 
iiTovember. 

Viewed  in  its  purpose  of  repelling  invasion  in  the  North,  and  protcct- 

^ixg  the  National  Capital,  Pliiladelphia,  and  Baltimore  from  the  devastations 

of  the  enemy,  the  campaign  of  the  Army  of  tho  Potomac  in  Maryland  was  a 

vnccessful  one.     On  both  sides  the  casualties  among  officers  in  the  battle  of 

-Antietam  were  unusually  numerous.    The  rebels  were  at  least  equal  sufler- 

^Ts  with  ourselves,  especially  in  the  loss  of  general  officers.     Among  their 

failed  were   Brigadier-Generals   Starke   and   Branch,  and    among  their 

'Womided  Major-General  Anderson,  Brigadier-Generals  Anderson,  Lawton, 

bright,  Ripley,  Amistead,  and  Ransome. 

Tlie  Union  loss  by  regiments  and  brigades  was  frightful.  The  camiigo 
they  experienced  is  indisputable  proof  of  their  gallantry  and  fortitude. 
Veteran  regiments  were  reduced  to  a  captain's  command,  full  regiments  to 
diree  or  four  hundred.  Our  total  loss  was,  in  killed,  two  thousand  and 
ten;  wounded,  nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixteen ;  missing,  one  thou- 
»«id  and  forty-three ;  total,  twelve  thousand  and  sixty-nine.  Our  coni- 
l&ned  loss  at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam  w*as  fourteen  thousand  sevcii 
bndred  and  ninety-four.  The  patriot  troops  found  three  thousand  rebels 
left  dead  at  Antietam.  They  also  found  the  fresh  graves  of  five  hundred 
whom  the  rebels  had  interred.  Since  at  South  Mountain  their  estimated 
Vou  IL— 11 
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km  in  Idllad  ww  fire  fanzidred,  thdr  wounded  in  Iwdi  batdeiv  at  titm  wne 
rutio  virh  aari,  miut  hare  mJide  eighteen  tV^j^a.^  ierva  iandred  and 
brir-two.  We  captured  thirtr-cine  colors  and  tHrteen  gvnii^  and  sua 
fhooaand  piisonen.  General  McCIellan,  thereSxie,  cwifidrntlj  pats  the 
TCbd  loai  br  the  inTaoon  of  Maryland  at  thhtr  thoTBarhft  men.  Thej« 
gained  nothing. 

Bet  the  Tjattle  of  Antietam  was  marked  by  four  great  TnifftaVw : — 

1.  The  attack  was  delayed  till  the  opportmiity  of  beadng  a  divided 
anny'was  lost 

S.  There  was  little  concert  of  action  in  the  attack.  The  troope  were 
ient  into  fight  by  driblets— division  after  divison.  The  bridge  was  at- 
taeked  by  regiment  after  r^ment.  The  assault  on  the  Ujl  was  made 
principally  after  the  fighting  on  the  rty/U  had  ceased.  The  enemy^s  tnxipi 
eoald  thns  be  easily  transferred  to  the  point  of  attack. 

8.  The  reserves,  moreover,  if  designed  for  any  thing  and  any  hour,, 
were  for  the  critical  hour  of  victory  or  defeat.  They  were  refused  to  Gen- 
eral Bumside  for  no  assigned  or  rationally  conceivable  reason.  Only  a 
kind  Providence  saved  our  imperilled  and  outnumbered  troops  from  being 
crashed.  General  Bumside  fought  under  the  impulse  of  despair,  when 
there  were  fifteen  thousand  fredi  troops  looking  on,  who  were  not  pci^ 
mitted  to  pull  a  trigger. 

4.  The  last  and  most  fetal  blunder  was  that  second  waiting  for  reflft- 
foroements,  before  a  foe  trembling  for  his  safety,  and  seeking  to  improve 
the  first  opportunity  to  escape,  wliich  should  not  turn  a  retreat  into  a  dit* 
astrous  rout    A  day  unmolested  was  given  him.    Eagerly  he  improved  it 

For  these  reasons,  under  the  All- wise  Ruler  of  battles,  who  madi 
every  reverse  to  the  Union  army  a  National  blessing,  in  hastening  Am 
progress  of  the  people  to  just  convictions  of  their  duty  to  the  oppressed 
the  battle  of  Antietam  must  go  to  its  place  as  one  of  the  greatest  on  thi 
long  record  of  indecisive  battles  which  have  crimsoned  earth  with  humax 
blood. 
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Oekkral  Lse's  object  in  crossing  to  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac  was 

^^^.liold  and  occupy  Maryland.     In  this  he  utterly  failed.     Great  indignar 

Sqi  vas  expressed,  in  the  North,  that  he  had  been  allowed  to  retire  with 

kiiibattered  army  unmolested.    As  the  rebel  army  retreated  into  Virginia, 

^^  patriot  troops  slowly  followed,  taking  the  route  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Ocaeral  Lee  took  his  position  and  strongly  fortified  himself  on  the  southern 

V)iiib  of  the  Bappahannock.     The  dissatisfaction  with  General  McClellan 

^  10  great,  that,  on  the  5th  of  November,  by  direction  of  the  President 

rf  the  United  States,  he  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Army  of 

tk  Potomac*.,  and  General  Burnside  was  ordered  to  succeed  him. 

The  new  general  made  immediate  preparations  for  the  prosecution  of 
ftewar  with  increased  vigor.  The  heroic  but  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the 
fce  within  their  intrenchments,  on  the  heights  in  the  rear  of  Fredericks- 
^j[,  was  the  result. 

Fredericksburg  was  once  the  most  important  town  in  Spottsylvania 
Omnty,  Virginia.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, at  the  head  of  tide-water.  It  is  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Rich- 
■wod,  and  is  connected  with  it  both  by  rail  and  by  a  turnpike  road. 
Tnnipikes  branch  from  it  in  numerous  diirections,  making  it  a  prosperous 
•mtre  of  travel  and  of  traffic.  A  canal,  running  forty  miles  up  the 
Kippahannock,  brought,  before  the  rebellion,  great  quantities  of  tobacco, 
fcor,  and  wheat  into  the  town,  to  be  transported,  by  rail,  to  the  South. 

Thirty  years  ago  its  prosperity  was  very  great,  and  on  the  increase. 
Rr  lome  unexplained  reason,  the  tide  of  success  was  stayed,  and  finally 
Iwpn  to  recede,  leaving  it,  in  the  early  days  of*  the  rebellion,  a  town  of 
]>4ior  importance,  with  a  small  population  of  only  four  thousand  inhab- 
its. Its  changing  fortunes  during  the  progress  of  the  war  had  made  it 
'•pidly  the  centre  of  interest,  before  the  bloody  fight  of  December  13th, 
^W8,  which  added  its  name  to  the  long  list  of  our  country's  hallowed 
iddi 

During  the  blockade  of  the  Potomac,  it  was  the  chief  depot  of  supplies 
^  the  rebela.    They  evacuated  it  in  haste  upon  McCleUan's  advance 
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towards  Yorktown,  and  General  McDowell  took  possession  of  it.     Aft^ir 
the  disastrous  Seven  Days'  Battles,  McDowell  fell  back,  and  it  was  aga^mu 
occupied, by  the  rebels.     In  August,  General  Bumside,  when  lie  march ^ed 
to  the  aid  of  General  Pope,  held  it  for  a  few  days.     But  upon  his  rctr^  tX 
to  Warrenton,  the  rebel  flag  was  again  unfurled  upon  its  river-slopes. 

The  valley  of  the  Eappahannock  narrows  at  Fredericksburg,  givi  :^g 
but  little  more  than  a  bed  for  the  river.     The  banks  rise  in  natural  t  -«■e^ 
races  on  each  side.     Those  on  the  southern  side  are  three  in  number,  ea 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  width.     The  town  is  situated  on 
first,  which  slopes  steeply  down  to  the  water,    llie  second  was  the  sc^snt 
of  the  great  fight  which  we  are  about  to  describe.     The  tliird,  formS^ 
the  crest,  was  the  line  which  the  rebels  had  planted  thick  with  tlK.«ir 
deadly  batteries.      The  hills,  as  they  recede  from   the  nver,  are  m«3(« 
and  more  wooded ;  and  spurs,  densely  grown  with  low  trees,  run  do^^vn 
from  the  ridges  into  the  plain,  making  tangled  ravines  and  ImpassskTbli 
barriers. 

Three  miles  below  the  to^vn,  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  river,  tkcmy 
is  a  plain  six  miles  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  W(KHl|p 
mark  its  first  rise,  which  thicken  into  a  forest  as  the  ground  beconui , 
higher.  On  the  northern  bank  the  Stafford  hills  hang  closely  over  tbf  j 
river  for  miles,  fully  commanding  the  terrace  on  which  tho  town  ijf  j 
Fredericksburg  stands.  These  hills,  strongly  fortified  witli  cannon,  gaff  I 
us  the  power  to  cross  the  river  without  any  efibctual  opposition  by  th)  -■ 
enemy.  The  most  ordinary  observer,  standing  upon  the  crest  of^tilf  i 
Boutlicm  hills,  and  looking  down  upon  tlio  terraced  slope  to  the  riverrr  1 
the  narrow  plain  of  the  town — the  semicircular  luies  of  natural  and  jif  j 
trenched  defences,  rising  one  above  the  other,  might  readily  liave  Bbw| 
dered  at  the  suggestion  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  National  fonif  ^ 
to  cross  the  stream  and  attack  the  formidable  positions  of  the  rebels.     ,4  ^ 

But  the  gallant,  sanguine,  and  magnanimous  Bumside  believed  d#' 
the  heights  could  be  carried  by  storm,  and  the  rebel  forces  separated  and  '5 
beaten  on  the  plain.     The  plan  for  crossing  the  Rappahannock  and  givi^f  ^ 
battle  to  the  foe  had  been  discussed  and  assented  to  by  tlie  Presidea^j 
General  Ilalleck,  and  the  Secretary  of  War.     General  Bumside  mad^# ' 
change  simply  in  the  titne  of  executing  the  plan,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  "1 
supplies  more  quickly  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  to  his  discovery  of  thf 
&ct  that  the  enemy  were  totally  unprepared  for  any  attempt  at  Frederidfl*  j 
burg,  but  were  looking  for  the  crossing  at  other  points.     It  is  but  juftif^  j 
to  General  Bumside  to  put  upon  record  his  own  assertion,  after  the  dih  j 
astrous  result  of  the  battle,  that  his  success  would  have  been  entire,  ezofl||t  ■ 
for  the  unexpected  delay  in  building  the  bridges,  which  gave  the  eaextf 
ample  time  to  eondentrate  their  whole  force  at  the  precise  point  whenjf 
would  be  most  effective. 

That  this  contingency  should  have  formed  an  element  in  his  caloBtit 
tions  cannot  be  denied.  But  there  is  something  extremely  touching  in  A^ 
simple-hearted  honesty  of  his  preliminary  report  to  the  President,  six  daj^ 
after  the  battle,  wherein  he  said : — 

*^  For  the  failure  of  the  attack  I  am  responsible,  as  the  extreme  gf^ 
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intiy,  oonrage,  and  endarance  shown  by  them  (the  patriot  soldiers) 
ever  exceeded,  and  would  have  carried  the  points,  had  it  been  possible. 
int  for  the  fog,  and  the  unexpected  and  unavoidable  delay  in  building 
le  bridges,  which  gave  the  enemy  twenty-four  hours  more  to  conoen- 
«te  his  forces,  in  his  strong  positions,  we  should  almost  certainly  hav« 
icceeded.** 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  December,  1862,  the  work  of  laying  the 
rntoon  bridges  commenced.  Silently  the  small  parties  of  engineers, 
ith  their  frail-looking  boats,  clustered  on  the  river-banks.  Tlie  grand 
rmy  of  the  Potomac,  with  its  three  good  fighters,  Hooker,  Sumner,  and 
ranklin  at  its  head,  was  concentrated  and  alert  within  a  stretch  of  only 
X  or  seven  miles,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  river,  whose  current 
tiled  that  night  under  the  shadow  of  Death.  The  greatest  excitement 
retailed  in  all  the  camps.  Three  days'  rations  and  sixty  rounds  of  car- 
idges  had  been  given  to  each  man.  Each  man  knew  that  a  fight  was  at 
ind.  Each  man  thought  of  victory,  of  death,  of  home,  in  a  confusion 
f  exulting  hope,  of  depressing  apprehension,  of  pressing  haste  to  be 
eidy. 

Hundreds  of  our  camp-fires  blazed  through  the  river-mists,  and  were 
Mvaed  back  by  the  picket-fires  of  the  rebels  on  the  opposite  shorOi 
■giy,  red  specks  in  the  black  gloom.  Orderlies  dashed  to  and  fro.  Aiv 
Sfciy-trains  jarred  and  rumbled  over  the  roads.  Cheery  men,  taking 
kir  last  supper  together  in  their  tents,  sang  patriotic  songs,  in  strains 
kt  swelled  loud  on  the  heavy  air,  prophetic  of  that  martyrdom  which  is 
k  price  of  peace  and  the  crown  of  heroes.  Quick,  scattering  musket- 
ioti  gnapped,  now  and  then,  in  the  distance.  The  night  wore  on,  until, 
bg  before  light,  the  shrill  bugle-call  brought  every  man  to  his  feet.  One 
tfer  another,  in  fighting  trim,  the  regiments  fell  in,  and  from .  all  points 
liuthed  towards  the  river. 

But  the  laying  of  the  bridges,  always  a  hazardous  task  if  opposed, 
Via  in  this  case  a  task  of  extremest  difiiculty  and  peril.  As  soon  as 
le  river- fogs  lifted  sufliciently  to  make  it  apparent  to  the  enemy  that  the 
tedges  opposite  Fredericksburg  were  commenced,  sharpshooters  were 
P«ted  at  every  window  looking  out  on  the  water,  behind  every  tree  b£- 
Ming  a  cover,  and  at  every  possible  point  which  would  enable  them  to 
|tk  oflf  our  brave  pontonniers.  The  bridges  opposite  the  town  were  only 
i»o-tliirds  done  when  the  sun  arose.  It  was  impossible  to  continue  them 
■idcr  the  fire  from  hundreds  of  rebel  sharpshooters.  Our  own  sharp- 
kooters  made  vain  attempts  to  dislodge  the  sheltered  foe.  In  tlie  language 
'the  colonel  of  the  Seventh  Michigan  : — 

"Under  the  protection  of  brick  houses,  cellars,  and  rifle-pits,  the  rebels 
»iild  laugh  at  ns  with  impunity." 

One  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  patriot  artillery  opened  from  the 
lei^ts,  upon  the  part  of  the  town  from  which  the  sharpshooting  pro^ 
«cded.  It  produced  no  effect,  however,  upon  the  murderous  rebel  fire, 
fte  workmen  fell  dead  or  wounded  as  fast  as  they  took  their  stands  upon 
^  boat&  It  was  clearly  an  impossibility  to  complete  the  bridges  unless 
^  diarpehooters  were  in  some  way  silenced.   In  the  mean  time  the  enemy 
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were  massing  their  forces,  hurrying  back  from  the  points  below,  at  whic^^ 
they  had  been  looking  for  our  crossing,  and  where  thej  had  posted  the 
artillery  to  mow  us  down.  It  was  a  fearful  moment  I  Honor  to 
Michigan  Seventh,  whose  colonel  was  not  afraid  to  pledge  them  as  ▼olur::ai- 
teers  fc»r  the  desperate  venture  of  crossing  the  river  in  the  pontoon-boa^fegp 
and  dislodging  the  rebel  riflemen  from  their  hiding-places ! 

The  arrangement  was  made  that  the  sappers  and  miners  should  ni  %:iii 
the  boats  and  row  the  soldiers  across.  For  half  an  hour  the  brave  Mic^  li. 
gan  boys  stood  drawn  up  on  the  bank  ready  to  spring  into  the  boats  at  zrt  z\ 
instant's  signal.  But  the  engineer  officers  could  not  induce  their  men  ^^o 
undertake  the  perilous  enterprise.  Flashing  with  scorn  of  cowardice  CLxa.  d 
delight  in  danger,  the  Western  heroes,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  sta."*» 
of  the  case,  rushed  into  the  boats,  pushed  them  off,  and  rowed  themsel^^Bi 
undauntedly  into  the  raining  fire. 

The  river,  at  this  point,  was  two  hundred  yards  in  width — a  short  dF  ^^ 
tance,  but  it  seemed  interminable  to  the  anxious  thousands  who  watcht^-*^ 
from  the  banks,  and  saw  bravo  men,  one  after  another,  drop  their*  oars  aa-  -^ 
fall  back  from  their  seats  dead.  The  passage  was  won,  however,  and  th^^* 
regiment  charged  gallantly  up  the  steep  slope  of  the  shore,  drove  th  — -^ 
rebels  out  of  the  rifle-pits,  and  out  of  the  buildings  fronting  the  water^^' 
The  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Massachusetts  Regiments  pressed  on  afte^  "^^ 
their  heroic  pioneers  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  did  a  noble  share  of  th^^^ 
bloody  work  in  the  town — ^holding  the  ground  firmly  until  the  bridge^^^ 
were  completed,  and  the  entire  wing  of  the  army  to  which  they  belongec:^ 
had  crossed  in  safety. 

General  Franklin  had  succeeded  in  laying  his  bridges  at  a  point  throegiB^ 
miles  lower  down  the  river,  without  serious  opposition,  and  his  entire  com 
mand  crossed  vriih  little  loss.    A  part  of  General  Hooker's  Division  hac^3^ 
also  crossed  below  the  city.     Thursday  night  found  us  in  possession  of  it 
streets.     Severe  musket  skirmishes  had  contested  our  approach  at  ever 
point.     But  the  rebel  pickets  had  constantly  fallen  back,  withdrawing  int- 
the  centre  of  their  circling  line  of  hill  defence,  whose  strength  we  littl 
comprehended.     The  exploding  shells  had,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  i 
fire  to  many  houses  in  the  city,  and  the  slow,  mouldering  smoke  of  tli 
burning  mingled  with  the  white  wreaths  of  the  bombs  and  the  bla 
clouds  from  the  artillery.     It  was  a  night  of  terrific  confusion.     Long  j 
dark  the  great  giins  blazed  and  thimdered  from  tlie  hills. 

Sumner's  grand  division,  in  massive  columns,  was  steadily  pressing  c^** 
towards  the  river.     The  tramp  of  thousands  of  men  and  horses,  and  tX-^^ 
ponderous  wheels  of  the  heavy  trains,  made  a  deep  undertone  of  accor."*^" 
panimcnt  to  the  cannons'  notes.     Friday's  sun  rose  clear  and  bright,  a«:»" 
in  a  few  hours  had  dissipated  much  of  the  fog  and  smoke  which  vcil^^^ 
the  river  and  the  town.     The  pontoon  bridges  were  thronged  with  o"**' 
forces  marching  across  in  good  cheer ;  and  the  banks  on  either  side  wc^x"^ 
crowded  with  regiments  just  forming  after  the  passage  of  the  river,  ^^^ 
drawn  up  in  line  awaiting  their  turn  to  cross. 

Tlie  bands  of  the  different  regiments  were  playing  patriotic  airs,  ••^ 
gajly  as  if  on  parade,  uninterrupted  by  the  shrill  screech  of  the  ahell^ 
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nihmg  through  the  air,  or  the  booming  of  the  artillery  in  the  distance.  The 
city  itself  presented  a  scene  of  desolation  and  ruin.  Nothing  had  escaped  the 
e&cts  of  our  bombardment  on  tlio  previous  day.  Smoking  cellars  and  piles 
of  charred  timbers  were  all  that  remained  of  many  houses;  while  others  were 
N  rent  and  riddled  by  shot,  as  to  be  of  little  more  value.  The  streets  were 
'  ofastructed,  in  many  places,  by  fallen  cliimneys,  fences,  and  walls.  Trees 
were  prostrated  and  torn,  as  if  tliunder-bolts  had  smitten  them.  Here 
ind  there,  under  the  pitiful  shelter  of  their  leafless  and  broken  branches, 
lay  blackened  corpses,  which  seemed  to  have  been  struck  down  by  the 
nme  flash. 

The  houses  were  nearly  stripped  of  furniture ;  the  few  articles  which 
hid  been  left  were  soon  in  the  possession  of  the  Union  soldiers,  who 
ivinned  through  the  stre6ts.  Some  of  them,  for  a  few  hours,  held  riotous 
eaniival,  decking  themselves  in  the  apparel,  and  breaking  up  the  houso- 
bdd  utensils  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fredericksburg.  Their  license,  however, 
m  soon  checked  by  the  energetic  measures  of  General  Patrick,  the 
Frovost-Marshal,  who  ordered  the  instant  arrest  of  any  soldier  who  should 
be  found  with  any  such  article  in  his  possession.  The  spoils  of  tobacco 
were  abundant,  and  were  most  greedily  sought  for  and  hoarded  up  by  our 
men,  who  had  been  almost  deprived  of  the  luxury  for  a  few  months  by  th^ 
eitortionate  prices  charged  by  the  sutlers. 

General  Bumside  was  occupied  during  the  entire  day  in  directing  the 
erasing  and  disposition  of  ^e  different  corps.  The  big  gray  horse 
wia  seen  galloping  from  point  to  point  with  the  tall  martial  figure  of  his 
rider  sitting  firm  in  his  saddle,  erect,  alert,  and  sanguine.  Through  all 
tlie  movement  the  batteries  of  the  foe  were  inexplicably  and  ominously 
iflent  By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  every  street  in  the  town  swarmed 
with  our  troops,  and  had  tlie  town  been  slielled  our  loss  would  have  been 
immense ;  but  still  the  rebel  cannon  were  silent.  Skirmishing  musket^hots 
were  exchanged  by  the  pickets,  and  occasionally,  for  a  few  moments, 
bombs  were  thrown  at  some  exposed  file  of  men.  But  the  silence  of  the 
frowning  heights,  which  we  knew  to  bo  thickly  mounted  with  guns,  was 
imaccountable,  and,  to  a  discriminating  observer,  significant  of  evil. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  occurred  to  the  excited  officers^ 
in  their  preparations  for  the  assault,  that  this  silence — this  quiet  permission 
of  their  approach — boded  any  ill.  An  eye-witness  of  tlie  fight  thus  graphi- 
callj  describes  the  infatuated  confidence  of  some  of  the  leading  officers  in 
tbe  forenoon  of  Friday : — 

^'In  answer  to  inquiries  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  enemy's  silence  they 
iieplied,  '  The  enemy  have  not  ammunition  to  spare.'  Another  said,  ^  Oh, 
a  bombardment  don't  amount  to  any  thing,  any  how.'  Another,  'They 
dffli't  care  about  bombing  us ;  it  is  an  inconsequential  sort  of  business  ;  wo 
threw  four  thousand  slielU  yesterday,  and  it  amounted  to  nothing.* 
Another,  '  General  Lee  thinks  he  will  have  a  big  thing  on  us  about  the 
bombardment  of  this  town ;  ho  proposes  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the 
ciTilized  world,  as  they  call  it ;  he  is  playing  for  the  sympathies  of  Europe.' 
Another  thought  that  the  enemy  were  retreating,  and  that  a  laugh  would 
be  raised  at  Bumside's  expense  when  the  true  facts  were  discovered.     A 
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private  soldier,  however,  was  overheard  to  make  a  remark  which  showed 
a  wisdom  by  which  the  generals  might  have  profited : — 

^^  ^They  want  ns  to  get  in.  Gtetting  out  won't  be  quite  so  amart  and 
easy.     You'll  see  if  it  will.' " 

lie  was  right ;  the  town  was  a  trap,  the  strong  hills  were  its  sides,  and 
our  brave  army  of  ninety  thousand  men  were  entering  it.  Friday  night 
our  camp-fires  lighted  both  sides  of  the  river.  In  tlie  streets  of  the  town 
our  soldiers  were  resting,  with  their  muskets  stacked,  their  blankets  rolled 
al>out  them,  and  their  fires  glowing  ruddily  on  the  deserted  windows. 
On  the  other  side,  close  down  to  the  river-line,  the  slopes  of  the  Stafford 
hills  were  bristling  with  arms;  whole  brigades  ready  at  one  moment's 
warning  to  cross  the  bridges  and  fall  into  line  of  fight. 

On  the  Fredericksburg  side  the  hostile  picket  lines  were  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  each  other.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  as  the  rebels 
overheard  the  patriotic  songs  and  speeches  of  our  men,  they  called  aloud 
in  insulting  and  defiant  answer.  At  midnight  the  fiery  cones  of  the 
aurora  shot  up  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  blood-red  writing  in 
heaven  of  the  prophecy  for  the  morrow,  hailed  by  both  armies  as  the  token 
of  success  to  their  cause. 

.  The  lines  of  the  rebels  extended  in  a  semicircular  form  from  Port  Koyal 
to  a  point  about  six  miles  above  Fredericksburg,  and  were  mainly  on  the 
crest  of  the  third  terrace  or  hill  before  mentioned.  Their  right  wing  was 
imder  the  command  of  the  famous  *^ Stonewall"  Jackson,  and  extended 
from  Port  Royal  to  Guineas  Station,  upon  the  Kiclimond  and  Fredericks- 
burg Railroad.  General  Longstreet's  Division  held  the  centre,  and  reached 
to  the  telegraph  road ;  the  lefl  wing,  resting  upon  Massaponax  Creek,  was 
under  the  command  of  A.  P.  Hill  and  Stuart,  and  under  the  especial 
Aupervision  of  General  Lee.  who  feared  a  flank  niovenient  in  tliat  quarter 
by  Sigel,  from  Culpepper.  The  rebel  force  has  been  estimated,  probably 
too  largely,  at  two  hundred  thousand ;  their  lines  presented  a  front  of  not 
lo38  than  twenty  miles. 

The  National  forces  were  under  the  command  of  Generals  Franklin, 
Hooker,  and  Sumner.  General  Bumside's  plan  of  operations  was,  that 
General  Franklin's  Division,  which  had  crossed  the  river  some  throe  miles 
\hAow  the  town,  should  attack  Jackson's  Corps,  and  if  possible  turn  his 
flank  upon  Massaponax  Creek.  General  Hooker  was  to  attack  the  rebel 
centre,  while  General  Sumner  turned  their  right  wing. 

The  morning  of  Saturday,  the  13th,  broke  warm  and  stiil  upon  the 
valley  and  hills  of  Fredericksburg.  The  soft  Indian-summer  haze  wrap- 
ped both  armies  in  its  tender  embrace,  as  if  Nature  herself  strove  to  hold 
apart  their  hostile  hands.  The  fog  was  so  thick  that  no  balloon  obsei'vationB 
could  be  made.  General  Bumside,  confident  of  success,  and  impatient  of 
delay,  determined  to  enter  at  once  on  the  execution  of  his  plan,  with  a  view 
to  which  all  his  arrangements  had  been  made  on  the  day  before. 

The  day  had  not  yet  dawned  when  General  Franklin's  Division  was  put 
in  motion.  His  right  wing  rested  on  the  suburbs  of  the  city;  his  centre 
advanced  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  his  extreme  left  rested  on  the  rircap, 
three  miles  below  the  town.    His  task  was  no  easy  one;  there  was  coa 
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fitmtnig  him  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  and  his  men — ^men  who  had  seen  war, 
aiid  faokl  death  at  Cedar  Mountain,  Bull  Enn,  and  Antietaxn,  and  who 
stood  finn  now,  in  sec^urc  consciousness  of  the  strength  of  their  position  and 
tbo  infatuation  of  our  attack. 

The  field  opening  before  him,  although  somewhat  marshy,  was  a  good 
oae  for  military  evohitions,  being  level  or  gently  undulating  for  a  distance 
uf  two  miles  from  the  river;  afterwards  rising  into  a  wooded  slope.  Tlie 
Fredericksburg  turnpike  runs  parallel  to  the  river,  and  between  that  arid  the 
intrenched  and  woody  slope  was  the  track  of  the  railroad.  General  Bum- 
side's  line  of  battle  was  formed  with  the  Sixth  Anny  Coq)8,  under  General 
Smith,  on  the  right,  composed  of  the  three  divisions  of  Generals  Newton, 
Burke,  and  Ilowe ;  on  the  left,  the  First  Corps,  under  General  Reynolds, 
composed  of  the  divisions  of  Generals  Gibbons,  Meade,  and  Doubleday — 
fifty  thousand  men — tried  troops,  but  destined  to  fail  to-day,  under  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  against  which  no  bravery,  no  skill  could  avail. 

The  first  rays  of  the  sun  saw  them  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  eager  to  ad- 
Taace.  A  few  regiments  were  thrown  forward  as  skirmishers,  to  feel  the 
enemy's  position.  As  the  fog  lifted  sufficiently  to  give  range  to  the  artillery, 
I  buttery,  upon  General  Gil)bons's  extreme  right,  opened  fire  upon  the 
idtek  It  was  answered  and  echoed  by  hundreds  of  guns  on  each  side. 
hour  rear,  ui>on  the  heights,  were  heavy  siege-guns,  which  kept  up  an 
ttuntennittod  fire.    From  the  entire  rebel  line  the  retort  was  constant. 

Alter  an  hour  or  two  of  this  artillery  practice  and  skirmishing,  during 
vbidithe  main  body  of  the  trooi)9  chafed  in  waiting,  the  order  was  given 
to  idvaiice.  At  nine  oV^lock  General  Meade's  and  General  Gibbons's 
Divisions  moved  slowly  forward.  General  Meade's  command  consisted  of 
tic  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  men  who  have  done  brave  service  on  many  of 
wirliardest-fought  fields.  General  A.  P.  Hill's  Division  encountered  the 
fct  fierce  onset,  and  repelled  it  with  great  strength,  stubbornly  contesting 
^hfoot  of  ground-  General  Stuart's  horse  artillery,  with  two  brigades 
rftis  cavalry,  was  stationed  on  the  extreme  right  of  tlie  rebel  line,  near  the 
O'eek.  As  our  forces  advanced  they*  poured  in  a  deadly  fire  from  the  side. 
One  twelve-pounder  Napoleon  gun,  under  the  direction  of  IMajor  John 
felham.  General  Stuart's  chief  of  artillery,  rained  such  a  fatal  shower  of 
•lot  into  our  flank  that  three  of  our  nearest  field-batteries,  and  two  heavy 
•lege^ns  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  were  immediately  brought  in 
position  to  silence  it.  For  two  hours  thirty  cannon  strove  in  vain  to 
•ilencc  that  gun,  worked  with  deadly  and  uninterrupted  precision  by  the 
We  rebel  major.  His  general,  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  himself,  glowing 
^th  admiration  of  Major  Pelham's  unequalled  coolness  and  courage  under 
*5ch  fire,  exclaimed :  "  With  Pelham  on  either  flank,  I  could  vanquish 
tie  world." 

Another  rebel  battery,  posted  on  a  small  spur  of  the  hills,  fired  with 
^  deadly  aim  that  the  shot  ploughed  along  the  marching  lines.  The 
^inth  New  York  Regiment  was  ordered  to  cliarge  upon  this  battery  and 
Ww  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  regiment  sprang  forward,  like 
tie  man,  and  pressed  up  to  the  guns'  mouths ;  but  the  fire  was  too  hot, 
Qd  with  thinned  and  broken  ranks  they  fell  back.    At  this  moment,  Gen- 
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oral  Tyler  threw  the  effective  aid  of  his  brigade  into  the  scale,  rallied  1ix« 
scattering  Ninth,  and  made  another  desperate  chaige  on  the  battery.    I^fcia 
fire,  however,  was  so  rapid  and  so  concentrated,  that  no  infantry  oonld  ag^-v- 
port  it,  and  after  fearful  losses  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 

The  fight  became  rapidly  more  and  more  general.    At  midday  ilzxQ 
whole  of  General  Franklin's  Division  was  hotly  engaged  in  the  desper^^t:^ 
but  bootless  effort  to  divide  the  rebel  line,  take  possession  of  the  railroch,c^ 
and  come  in  on  the  flank  of  the  rebel  works  behind  the  town.    At  oc*^^ 
o'clock.  General  Meade's  Division  made  a  most  gallant  charge,  reachu:^^ 
the  very  crest  of  the  hill,  and  forcing  their  way  between  General  HiU^i 
Division  and  General  Early's  Brigade.     They  drove  two  of  Hill's  brig&d^ 
back  upon  their  second  line  of  defences,  and  captured  several  hupdr^ad 
prisoners  of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  regimtots.     While  G^nepnal 
Meade's  Division  were  in  the  thickest  of  this  charge,  the  enemy  made  a  dc-Jjfl 
pcrate  attempt  to  turn  our  left;  flank ;  but  were  repulsed  with  vigor  WtzDJ 
General  Doubleday's  Division,  and,  as  they  retreated,  were  terribly  cut    "^io 
pieces  by  our  artillery. 

In  the  mean  time  there  were  no  recnforcements  to  support  Qenen^^ 
Meade's  successful  advance,  and  he  was  forced  to  fall  back  for  a  short  distan^^^ 
A  brigade,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Boot,  made  a  similar  chai]^^ 
tlirough  an  open  field  beyond  the  line  of  tlie  railroad,  into  the  woods  and  in  ''*> 
the  enemy's  breastworks,  capturing  two  hundred  prisoners.  But  they  t^^^^ 
were  forced  to  fall  back.  At  this  point  in  the  fight  occurred  one  of  tho^^® 
gallant  actions  with  which  the  records  of  our  battle-fields  teem.  A  batte^^ 
had  been  lefl  behind  in  the  retreat  of  part  of  Gibbons's  Division.  It  stoc3^^ 
exposed,  rebel  artillery  playing  all  about  it,  and  a  rebel  force  advancirv^ 
rapidly  from  the  woods  to  capture  it.  The  captain  of  the  battery  called  f^c^T 
volunteers  to  go  back  and  bring  it  off.  Sergeant  Berry,  Sergeant  Stubl^^^* 
Corporal  Greeley,  and  twelve  men  of  the  Sixteenth  Maine  Begiment,  offer^^ 
to  undertake  the  hazardous  enterprise.     Triumphantly  they  executed  it*. 

While  these  men  were  thus  covering  themselves  with  the  glory  of  thc^i' 
bravery,  one  of  their  best  generals  was  suddenly  summoned  to  reap  ti^^ 
full  reward  of  his.  The  young,  chivalrous,  and  mourned  Bayard  w^^ 
struck  in  the  thigh  by  a  cannon-ball,  which  infiicted  a  fearful  wound,  ax»" 
lefl  nothing  for  the  surgeon's  art  but  to  prolong  his  suffering  a  few  hoiLX*- 
Fearful  slaugliter  marked  the  progress  of  the  fight  on  both  sides.  Nigib* 
found  the  division  of  General  Franklin  only  five  hundred  yards  in  advaoo^ 
of  the  position  it  held  at  sunrise,  with  its  list  of  killed,  wounded,  and  mis^* 
ing  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

While  General  Franklin  was  thus  gallantly  striving  on  the  lefl,  a  stU^ 
fiercer  fight  was  raging  on  the  terraces  and  in  the  streets  of  Fredericks* 
burg.  In  the  early  morning  the  rebel  artillery,  from  the  circling  hill^^ 
had  opened  a  tremendous  fire.  Our  batteries  were  placed  in  positiotv-^ 
and  thundered  a  defiant  response.  Such  a  storm  of  artillery  had  seldonv*  ^  ' 
if  ever,  been  heard  in  the  world.  Dense  clouds  of  smoke  envelopec^ 
the  entire  valley,  and  rolled  heavily  away,  miles  in  the  distance.  Tlier^^ 
were  hundreds  of  guns  on  each  side,  and  the  roar  of  their  discharges  wa^^ 
absolutely  unintermitted  for  hours.    But  our  fire  produced  oomparativel^^^ 
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no  imprearion.  It  was  plain  that  tlie  fortified  ridgo  in  the  rear  of  the  city 
iniist  be  taken  bj  a  charge  at  the  bayonet's  point,  if  at  all.  Yet  it  seemed 
fliadneas  to  hurl  troops  npon  such  a  line  of  defence.  Half  way  up  the 
steep  bluff,  and  deeply  cut  into  its  side,  ran  a  turnpike  road,  with  a  stone 
wall  in  the  front.  This  wall  the  rebels  had  built  high,  and  lined  with  riflo- 
pita.  On  either  hand  were  placed  batteries  to  pour  in  an  enfiladhig  fire. 
General  Sumner  ordered  the  divisions  of  Ocneral  French  and  General 
Howard  to  make  the  attack. 

They  advanced  at  a  brisk  pace,  unmindful  of  the  shot  and  shell  falling 
thickly  about  them,  till  they  were  within  musket  range  of  the  base  of  the 
lidge.    Then  from  the  rifle-pits  behind  the  stone  wall  blazed  a  sharp  line 
of  fire ;  and  from  batteries  to  the  right  and  batteries  to  the  left,  shot 
enshed  through  their  lines.     They  fell  back  into  the  shelter  of  a  ravine, 
nd,  reiinforced  by  a  fresh  body  of  infantrj',  re-formed,  and,  at  double- 
(jmck,  with  fixed  bayonets,  again  faced  the  murderous  fire.    But  the  ene- 
my's guns  were  so  arranged  that  they  could  concentrate  their  aim  in- 
itantly  upon  any  point  occupied  by  our  assailing  troops.     Tliis  enfilading 
fire  fix)m  heavy  guns,  in  addition  to  the  close  and  deadly  aim  of  the  rifle- 
men, mowed  down  our  men  like  the  summer  grass.    Whole  lines  fell,  and 
fte  column  broke  in  inevitable  confusion,  only  to  be  rallied  again,  how- 
ever, and  brought  back. 

General  Sumner,  with  his  gray,  weather-beaten  countenance  working 
eonvalsively  vnth  impatience  and  desire  to  be  in  the  fight,  watched  thestrug- 
iJing  progress  of  his  corps.  He  had  implored  the  commander-in-chief 
topennit  him  to  accompany  his  men  into  the  field.  The  permission  was 
refused,  and  he  had  left  his  liead-quarters  at  the  Phillips  House,  a  mile 
from  the  river,  and  come  down  to  the  shore,  where,  seated  on  an  ambu- 
lince,  with  glass  in  hand,  he  gazed  anxiously  across  the  water.  Miracles 
rf  valor  were  i>erformed.  Again  and  again  the  blue  lines  of  the  Federals 
dulled  up  the  fatal  slopes  of  Marye's  Heights,  wavered,  and  fell  back, 
with  one  man  out  of  three  killed.  General  Sumner,  in  his  testimony  af- 
terwards, before  the  Congressional  committee,  says  of  his  troops,  "  They 
did  all  that  men  could  do."     Such  will  be  the  eternal  verdict  of  history. 

Generals  Couch  and  Wilcox,  with  the  Ninth  and  Second  Corps,  earned 
imperishable  honors  ;  but  tlieir  forces  melted  away  before  the  terrific  fire. 
Lite  in  the  afternoon.  Hooker's  resen'cs,  fifty  thousand  strong,  which  had 
leen  drawn  up  in  battle  array  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  were  ordered 
to  come  up  to  the  support  of  the  shattered  and  exhausted  centre.  Gen- 
eral Humphreys'  Division  of  Butterfield's  Corps  led  the  way.  The  move- 
n»nt  was  instantly  discovered  by  the  rebels,  who  trained  their  guns  on  the 
crowded  bridges,  and  shelled  the  troops  as  they  crossed,  doing,  however, 
much  less  injury  than  would  have  been  anticipated. 

The  divisions  of  Humphreys,  Monk,  Howard,  Getty,  and  Sykes  were 
fcrmed  in  a  solid  column,  and  attacked  the  fatal  heights,  only  to  meet  the 
Hune  sweeping  death,  to  fall  back  broken  and  in  confusion,  like  the  rest. 
General  Getty's  troops  succeeded  in  reaching  the  line  of  the  stono  wall. 
For  a  few  moments  a  struggle  of  life  and  death  raged  around  it.  Other  of 
«ff  troops  were  climbing  the  crest  of  the  hill.    A  few  of  our  field-batter- 
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ies  were  brought  in  position  to  ponr  in  a  concentrated  fira  Jart  aa  onr 
agonized  generals  believed  that  the  dear-bonght  victory  was  ours,  a  lai^ 
body  of  rebel  infantry  came  rushing  down  from  their  second  tier  of  defen- 
ces, and  bore  our  brave  charging  lines  before  them.  It  was  the  last  strng^ 
gle — ^the  last  charge.  General  Bumside  had  been  watching  this  onset 
from  the  garden  in  front  of  the  Lacy  House.  As  he  paced  the  walks  he 
exclaimed,  '•^  That  crest  must  be  taken."  After  the  final  repulse,  ho  sprang 
upon  his  horse  and  galloped  back  to  his  head-quarters  at  the  Phillips 
House.  The  day  was  lost  I  Night  was  interposing  her  inexorable  decree 
of  peace.  Thousands  of  his  soldiers  lay  dead  on  the  hills.  The  rebel 
works  were  still  unbroken,  and  swarming  with  men.  The  river  rolled  be- 
hind him ;  what  the  morning  might  hold  in  its  hand^he  might  well  d|pad 
to  think. 

In  the  city,  the  scenes  of  suffering  thvough  the  night  pass  description. 
Dead  and  dying  men,  and  stretchers  bearing  the  wounded,  filled  the  streetSL 
The  hospitals  were  many  of  them  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  rebel  guns^ 
Indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  indicate  any  spot  which  would  long  con- 
tinue to  be  safe.  Fragments  of  shells,  Minie  balls,  and  shot  of  all  kinds 
flew  in  at  the  doors  and  windows,  and  through  the  roofs.  One  man,  who 
was  brought  in  from  the  field  with  a  severe  wound  in  his  arm,  had  just 
reached  the  steps  of  the  hospital  of  his  brigade,  when  a  shell  exploded 
at  his  feet,  wounding  and  mangling  one  of  his  legs  to  such  an  extent  that 
it,  as  well  as  his  arm,  had  to  be  amputated.  Hospitals  were  established 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  river  as  soon  as  i>ossible,  and  the  wounded  who 
were  able  to  be  moved  such  a  distance  were  immediately  transported  there. 

Mercifully  to  them  was  tempered  the  December  wind  of  that  fearful 
night.  Had  it  been  a  cold  and  stormy  night,  hundreds  would  have  per- 
ished before  they  could  have  been  removed.  Long  after  darkness  veiled 
tho  positions  of  the  forces,  heavy  guns,  from  either  side,  continued  to  fire  at 
their  last  range,  and  slmrp  musket-skirmi.shes  lighted  up  fitful  glares  in  the 
outskirts  of  tlie  city.  But  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  was  over.  Eleven 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  bravo  men  dead  ;  nine  thousand  and  five  writh- 
ing under  tortures  of  wounds ;  and  two  thousand  and  seventy-eight  men 
misgiing,  of  whom  probably  many  should  have  been  reported  dead.  All 
this  human  life  gone,  or  blasted  for  earth. 

Sunday  morning  rose  clearly  and  brightly  over  tlie  desolated  fields  and 
smoking  ridges  of  Fredericksburg.     The  rebel  lines  of  battle,  clearly  in 
view,  had  been  much  extended  during  the  night ;  large  bodies  of  troopa^ 
being  posted  on  points  not  occupied  on  the  previous  day.    The  dead  whicL 
fell  in  Saturday*s  disastrous  charges  still   lay  unburied  in  front  of  th» 
rebel  works.     Whenever  our  men  attempted  to  remove  them,  in  the  course 
of  the  night,  the  enemy  opened  a  quick  fire  on  them,  and  compelled  thein. 
to  retire.     At  early  dawn  the  guns  oj^ened  again  in  the  centre,  and  als^ 
upon  Franklin  at  the  left ;  but  the  firing  was  merely  for  tlie  purpose  of 
feeling  each  other's  position,  and  soon  ceased.    Some  musketry  skirmishiDf^ 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  there  was  no  action  of  any 
moment.     Each  army  was  busy  in  the  sad  duties  following  a  great  battle. 

In  the  afternoon  a  council  of  our  generals  was  held  at  General  Bum* 
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side'i  biMd-qnarten.    For  hours  die  discussioD  lasted.    General  Bumside, 

reAifiiiig  to  believe  the  disasters  of  Saturday  to  be  irremediable,  and  tlie 

Ei0ighta  of  Fredericksburg  impregnable  to  assault,  proposed  a  second  ad- 

rmnce.    His  plan  was  to  hurl  a  column  of  fifteen  thousand  men  against  the 

•antral  works^  and  carrj  them  bj  weight  of  numbers.    A  majority  of  his 

sotpa  generals,  however,  opposed  the  plan,  and  it  was  abandoned.    His 

iMBZt  plan  was  to  leave  a  part  of  his  army  to  occupy  the  town,  and  to  with- 

3riiw  the  remainder  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.     This  also  was 

abandoned.     There  remained  but  one  alternative  more— to  retreat,  with 

YiiM  whole  force,  across  the  river,  under  the  fuU  observation  of  the  enemy ; 

an  undertaking  apparently  only  little  less  hazardous  than  the  second  storm- 

isg^  tlie  heights.     The  order  was  not  given  until  late  on  Monday  after- 

noon,  and  was  so  little  anticipated  that  many  of  tlic  troops  had  already 

IxTouacked  for  the  night.     During  the  day  the  wounded  had  been  care- 

My  removed,  and  this  had  been  supposed  to  be  an  indication  of  a  renewal 

rf  die  attack. 

As  goon  as  the  night  had  sufficiently  advanced  to  conceal  our  move- 
ments from  the  enemy,  the  artillery  and  cavalry  were  moved  to  the  ex- 
I     tnme  front,  to  protect  the  retreating  column  in  case  of  a  sudden  discovery 
I    ad  attack.     Two  bridges  were  assigned  to  the  infantry,  and  one  to  the 
I  .  irtillery  and  cavalry.     General  Bumside  had  made  an  estimate  that,  if  it 
voe  necessary  to  do  so,  ten  thousand  could  cross  in  one  hour.    Earth  was 
rtnwed  upon  the  pontoons,  to  muffle  the  sound  of  the  rumbling  wheels  of 
the  heavy  trains.  But  the  greatest  precautions  would  have  probably  proved 
navailing  to  conceal  our  retreat,  had  not,  providentially,  a  strong  gale  of 
vind  set  in  from  the  precise  quarter  necessary  to  carry  all  such  sounds 
iwij  from  the  enemy's  camps.      Througli   the   entire  night  the  long, 
duk  liues  of  infantry  and  artillery  filed  through  the  streets  of  the  town, 
'down  the  river-slopes,  over  the  pontoons,  and  took  up  their  positions  on 
fte  opposite  shore,  pitching  their  camps  in  the  same  spots  where  they  had 
lioken  them  up  three  days  before.     The  pickets,  at  the  outposts,  were  not 
infinrmed  of  the  movement  until  it  was  nearly  completed.     Then,  in  the 
Ukdistinguishable  gray  dawn,  officers  went  stealthily  to  each  man,  and,  in 
I  whisper,  ordered  him  to  withdraw  from  his  post  as  silently  as  possible. 
Tke  rel)el  pickets  were  only  a  few  yards  distant ;  but  they  were  not  aware, 
^ntil  daylight,  of  the  deception  which  had  been  practised  upon  them. 

One  company,  of  the  Sixteenth  Massachusetts,  belonging  to  General 
Kddes's  Division,  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
They  had  been  doing  picket  duty  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  and,  after 
^  relief,  had  fallen  asleep  from  exhaustion,  in  shelter  of  a  clump  of 
tta  on  the  extreme  front.  An  officer,  riding  hastily  by,  chanced  to  dis- 
bar them,  and  shouted  to  them,  as  he  passed,  '^  For  God's  sake,  men, 
^t  are  you  doing  here  ?  Your  division  has  crossed  the  river  some  time 
iiaoe."  They  reached  the  river  too  late  for  the  bridges,  but  swam  safely 
•^.  Before  daylight  every  regiment  had  crossed,  and  the  bridges  were 
tiken  ap.  A  few  stragglers  were  brought  over  in  boats,  but  not  a  man 
^  lust  One  or  two  pickets,  who  were  pursued  by  the  rebels,  threw  away 
tiieir  knapsacks,  and,  springing  into  the  water,  swam  for  their  lives 
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Taesdaj  morning  revealed  to  the  astonished  and  mjBtified  rebels  the 
Kational  army  ii^  full  force  again  upon  the  Stafford  liills,  and  relieved  them 
from  the  anticipations  of  the  second  attack  which  they  had  been  dreading 
and  preparing  to  meet.  It  is  evident  from  General  Lee's  report,  that  he 
did  not  r^ard  the  result  of  the  battle  as  a  decisive  victory  to  the  Con- 
federates. While  he  realized  our  repulse,  he  apprehended  a  seoond 
attempt.  In  his  anxiety  of  preparation  for  that,  he  failed  to  perceive  that 
his  road  to  a  most  brilliant  victory  was  open.  Had  he  made  a  descent 
upon  our  exhausted  and  disheartened  troops  on  the  14:th,  or  shelled  the 
to^n  while  its  streets  were  crowded  with  our  forces,  he  would  have  nearly 
annihilated  the  army.  But  a  strange  blindness,  afterwards  regretted  and 
clearly  seen,  fell  upon  his  eyes,  usually  so  far-seeing  and  sagacious,  and  jre 
esca|)ed« 

The  rapidity,  secrecy,  and  masterly  combinations  with  which  General 
Bumsidc  conducted  this  retreat  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  The  history 
of  wars  does  not  record  an  instance  of  a  retreat  on  so  large  a  scale,  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  foe,  successfully  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a 
man,  a  gun,  or  a  caisson.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  battles  of  this  heart- 
rending war,  the  Sanitary  Commission,  with  its  nurses,  stores,  and  sur- 
geons, was  first  on  the  ground  to  bring  relief  and  salvation  from  death.  In 
twelve  hours  after  the  reception  of  the  report  of  the  battle,  a  propeller  was 
chartered,  laden  with  stores,  and,  carrying  a  relief  party  of  eleven,  sailed 
on  Sunday  evening  for  Aquia  Creek.  They  found  the  wounded  men  suffer- 
ing  much  from  the  severity  of  the  cold ;  no  stoves  had  arrived  from  the  hos- 
pital-tents, and  the  supply  of  army  blankets  was  exhausted.  Eighteen 
hundred  blankets  and  over  nine  hundred  quilts  were  at  once  distributed 
to  the  shivering  sufferers.  In  one  week  the  Commission  issued,  solely 
to  hospitals,  sixteen  barrels  of  dried  finiit,  ten  boxes  of  soda-crackers,  six 
barrels  of  crackers,  and  nearly  one  thousand  pounds  of  concentrated  milk. 

As  soon  as  the  wounded  were  in  a  state  to  be  transported  without 
danger,  they  were  removed  from  the  field  hospitals  to  the  general  hospitals 
in  Wasliington  and  Point  Lookout — a  dreary,  sad,  jarring  journey,  from  the 
ambulance  to  the  cars,  and  from  the  cars  to  the  steamboat.  Here,  also, 
came  in  the  mercies  of  the  Commission.  At  Aquia  Creek,  where  the 
transfer  was  made  from  the  cars  to  the  steamboat,  a  building  was  erected 
for  distribution  of  supplies,  and  for  shelter ;  in  which,  on  the  first  night 
after  its  erection,  six  hundred  men  took  their  comfortable  and  comforting 
supper.  Each  night,  a  hundred  men,  too  feeble  to  go  on  immediately, 
slept  and  were  refreshed  under  this  hospitable  roof,  and  nourished  by 
kind  and  Christian  hands.  On  the  25th  of  December,  only  twelve  days 
after  the  battle,  the  last  man  was  removed.  The  Sanitary  agents  struck 
their  tents,  and  turned  their  steps  to  meet  the  next 'cry  for  succor.  So  long 
as  the  history  of  this  war  is  read  among  men,  so  long  will  the  names  of  the 
Christian  men  and  women  who  have  labored  in  and  with  the  Commission 
be  held  in  high  and  tender  honor. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  record  the  individual  and  regimental  acts 
of  heroism  displayed  in  this  memorable  battle.  As  the  rebels  fought,  as 
usual,  in  comparative  safety  behind  their  intrenchments,  they  had  but 
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Sttleoeeaflioxi  to  display  that  valor  which,  beyond  all  controyeny,  they 
poBOBed.  Bat  never  was  the  bravery  of  soldiers  brought  to  a  more  severe 
ccdnl  than  that  to  which  the  Union  troops  were  exposed. 

General  French's  Division,  which  led  the  fatal  charge  on  the  works  back 
of  die  town,  a  column  of  seven  thousand  men,  recrossed  the  pontoons  on 
Monday  night  with  twenty-two  hundred. 

The  Irish  Brigade,  imder  General  Meagher,  which  went  into  the  action 
ooSitorday  one  thousand  two  hundred  strong,  mustered  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing bat  two  hundred  and  eighty  men. 

The  Thirteenth  New  Hampshire,  and  part  ef  the  Twenty-fifth  New 
Jouy,  reached  a  point  nearer  to  the  stone  wall  than  was  reached  by  any 
otbvJzoopa.  Their  colonel,  A.  F.  Stevens,  in  his  official  report,  says : — 
**  Behind  that  wall,  and  in  rifle-pits  on  its  flanks,  were  posted  the  enemy's 
JD&Btry,  according  to  their  statements  four  ranks  deep,  and  on  the  liill,  a 
fnr  jsids  above,  lay  in  ominous  silence  their  death-dealing  artillery.  It 
TH  while  we  were  moving  steadily  forward  that  with  one  startling  crash, 
vidi  one  aimnltaneous  sheet  of  fire  and  flame,  they  hurled  on  our  advan- 
OBg  Imes  the  whole  terrible  force  of  their  artillery  and  infantry.  The 
powder  from  their  musketry  burned  in  our  very  faces,  and  the  breath  of 
4ar  artOlery  was  hot  upon  our  cheeks." 

The  Eighth  Connecticut  Bcgiment,  one  of  the  most  heroic  bands  of 
wawho  ever  marched  beneath  a  battle-flag,  distinguished  itself  upon  this 
MBon,  as  upon  all  others,  for  great  bravery  and  endurance.  On  the 
Boning  of  Friday,  ninety  of  its  members  responded  to  the  call  for  volun- 
kn  to  lay  the  bridges,  from  which  the  engineers  had  been  again  and 
ipin  repulsed  with  terriflc  slaughter.  One  of  the  first  to  come  forward 
»»the  heroic  chaplain  of  the  regiment,  the  Kev.  John  M.  Morris.  They 
Wdone  breadth  of  the  bridge  under  a  very  severe  fire,  and  were  then 
oriered  t<5  retire  by  the  engineer  officer  in  charge  of  the  construction. 

During  the  entire  day,  one  of  the  signal-officers  was  stationed  on  the 
Awfof  a  house  in  Fredericksburg.  The  shot  and  shells  from  the  guns  of 
iUads  and  foes  rained  over  and  around  him,  but  he  continued  hiB  task 
umoved,  signalling  conspicuously  with  his  flags,  and  night  found  him 

VuDDft. 
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THE    WAR    IN    KBNTUOKT. 
Jolj  and  Aognst,  IMS. 

PuBiJO  SKfnsirarr  nr  the  Border  States.— Governor  IfAOOFFiir.— Ha  Trxasov. — V 
IBM  OF  TUB  People. — Heroism  of  Rousseau  and  Wallace. — Noble  Address  op  Ja 
IIOLT.— Drawing  or  the  Lines.— Guerrilla  Bands.— Rat  ages  of  Morqak.-— Qaj  iiiih"'*'^** 
FOR  TOE  War. — Invasion  of  tub  State. — Battle  op  Richmond,  Kentucky. 

We  must  leave  our  armies  struggling  in  Virgim'a,  to  contemplate  th  — «fi 
progress  of  the  war  in  the  West.     The  rebel  conspirators,  in  the  commence — 9 
meut  of  their  traitorous  enterprise,  had  made  the  most  earnest,  thoug~  — i 
secret    efforts,  to  carry  the  border  slaveliolding  State  of  Kentucky  wit^A 
them.      Tlie  slaveholding  aristocracy  of   Kentucky,  dreading  the  prr — ^ 
grcssive  influence  of  free  institutions,  were  determined  at  every  hazard  t:-^ 
convey  the  State  over  to  the  great  slaveliolding  obligarchy  which  was  fco 
be  established  in  the  South.     But  the  masses  of  the  people  were  in  fav^r 
of  the  Union.     Yet  they  had  been  so  operated  upon  by  their  ambitioiaA 
and  unscrupulous  leaders,  tliat  they  were,  as  a  body,  not  very  ardent  3ji 
their  Union  feelings.     In  the  slaveliolding  section  of  our  comitry — vastljr 
more  than  in  those  sections  where  schools,  and  churches,  and  lyceums,  azxd 
a  prolific  press  enlighten  the  community — the  masses  of  the  people  axtj 
guided  by  a  few  leaders.   It  is  confidently  asserted,  by  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  that  ten  men  in  the  slaveliolding  South  had  attained  saob 
control,  that  they  could  with  ease  have  arrested  this  bloody  rebellion,  axid 
have  raised  shouts  for  the  Union  from  the  lips  of  those  very  men  whoxo 
they  hurled  so  mercilessly  against  the  anns  of  the  National  Govemmexit* 

The  slaveholders  of  Kentucky  had  succeeded  in  placing  a  thorough 
traitor,  B.  Magoflin,  entirely  pledged  to  their  purposes,  in  the  gubematoiri»' 
chair.  Wlien  the  rebels  made  their  infamous  attack  upon  Fort  Sumt«r> 
and  were  preparing  to  march  for  the  capture  of  Washington,  and  the  Pre^*" 
dent  of  the  United  States  called  for  the  patriot  troops  to  hasten  to  the  pTO- 
tection  of  the  Capital,  this  perjured  traitor,  who  had  taken  a  solemn  o^tb 
to  maintain  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  replied  : — 

"  Your  dispatch  is  received.  In  answer,  I  say  emphatically,  KentucV/ 
will  furnish  no  troops  for  the  wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her  sifiter 
Southern  States." 

This  traitorous  response  did  not  carry  with  it  the  sympathy  of  the  noW^ 
hearted  yeomanry  of  the  State.  Immediately  the  lines  began  to  be  dis- 
tinctly drawn  between  the  rebels  and  the  patriots.  The  "  National  Union,'* 
published  at  Winchester,  Kentucky,  commenting  upon  this  action  of  tto 
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Oovemor,  expressed  the  sentiments  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
fbUowing  words : — 

"  Mark  what  we  say.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
tlie  State,  or  any  one  else,  to  put  Kentucky  out  of  the  Union,  is  an  act  of 
treason  against  Kentucky.  It  is  therefore  lawful  to  resist  any  such  ordi- 
xianee.     We  hope  that  we  now  are  fully  understood  thus  far."* 

Within    four  weeks  after  the   fall  of  Sumter,  notwithstanding  the 
tx^tcherous  action  of  the  Governor,  fourteen  coinpanies  of  Kentuckians, 
firom  the  northern  border  counties,  tendered  their  services  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  through  Colonel  T.  V.  Guthrie.     Ten  were  accepted,  with  orders' 
to  encamp  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river.     Governor  Magoffin,  disappointed 
in  his  plan  of  carrying  the  State  over  to  the  rel)els,  as  the  next  best  step  to 
fairor  their  cause,  endeavored  to  maintain  a  position  of  neutrality.     On  the 
Both  of  May,  1861,  he  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  citizens  of 
Kentucky  from  assisting  "either  of  the  belligerent  parties.'^    Assuming 
that  the  rebels  were  entitled  to  be  recognized  as  an  independent  nation, 
with  lawful  claim  to  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  all  the  United 
States  forts  and  territories  which  they  had  seized,  he  said,  "  I  especially 
forbid  all  citizens  of  Kentucky,  whether  incorporated  in  the  State  Guard 
or  otherwise,  making  any  hostile  demonstrations  against  any  of  the  afore- 
said sfwerelffntiesj"    In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  unpatriotic  proc- 
Ittnation,   the  slaveholding  Senate   of  the  State  immediately   passed   a 
decree  that  the  State  "  will  not  sever  her  relations  with  the  National  Gov- 
ttnment,  nor  take  up  arms  for  either  hellige  rent  party  !^    This  tricky  and 
tnickling  spirit  excited  the  contempt  it  merited,  in  every  magnanimous 
Diind.    There  is  a  certain  degree  of  respect  which  every  one  feels  for 
Hilton's  Devil.     He  had  at  least  the  virtues  of  boldness  open  and  avowed. 
But  for  conduct  like  this — alike  perfidious,  hypocritical,  and  dastardly — one 
^ftn  cherish  no  other  sentiments  than  those  of  unmitigated  scorn.     The 
Son.  Joeeph  Holt,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  sons  of  Kentucky,  and  one  of 
^He  most  illustrious  men  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  addressed,  in  this 
^^is,  the  citizens  of  his  native  State,  in  an  appeal  from  which  we  take  the 
following  extracts : — 

"  The  Legislature,  it  seems,  has  determined,  by  resolution,  that  the  State, 
P^ding  this  unhappy  war,  shall  occupy  neutral  ground.  I  would  as  soon 
^hink  of  being  neutral  in  a  contest  between  an  officer  of  justice  and  an 
^cendiary,  arrested  in  the  attempt  to  fire  the  dwelling  over  my  head.  The 
^-xecntive  of  the  State  has  forbidden  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
ft^  marcliing  troops  across  her  territory.  This  is,  in  no  sense,  a  neutral* 
•^,  but  one  of  aggressive  hostility.  The  troops  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
^nt  have  as  clear  a  constitutional  right  to  pass  over  the  soil  of  Kentucky, 
••  they  have  to  march  along  the  streets  of  Washington. 
'  ''  The  conspirators  who  set  this  revolution  on  foot,  while  affecting  to 
^i»e  these  (border)  States,  as  not  sufficiently  intensified  in  their  devotion 
^  African  servitude,  knew  that  they  could  never  succeed  in  their  treason- 

^Hke  **LooiBTille  (Kentucky)  Journal,'*  in.  one  of  its  characteristic  witticisms,  says,  **The 
^B^Hiioiustl  aak,  *  Where  will  Kentucky  go?'    When  the  countryman  was  asked,  '  Where  jioes 
^  nUroad  go  7'  he  aniwered,  *  The  road  don't  go  at  alL*    Kentucky  won't '  go.'    Shell  «toy.** 
ToL  IL— 12 
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ablo  enterprise  without  their  support.  It  is  in  vain  for  them  to  dedaw 
that  they  only  wish  *  to  be  let  alone.'  Should  a  ruffian  meet  me  in  iho 
streets,  and  seek,  with  an  axe,  to  hew  an  arm  or  a  leg  from  my  body,  I  would 
not  the  less  resist  him  because,  as  a  dishonored  and  helpless  trunk,  I  mi^t 
perchance  survive  the  mutilation.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  what  fatal  results 
to  the  old  Confederacy  would  follow,  should  the  blow  now  struck  at  its  • 
integrity  ultimately  triumph.     . 

"  The  war  begun  is  being  prosecuted  by  the  Confederate  States  in  s 
temper  as  fierce  and  unsparing  aa  that  which  characterizes  conflicts  between 
tlie  most  hostile  nations.   Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  are  being  granted 
to  all  who  seek  them,  so  that  our  coasts  will  soon  swarm  with  the&e  ptraticA^ 
eruiifers,  as  the  President  has  properly  denounced  them.     Every  buccaaeec  s 
who  desires  to  rob  American  commerce  upon  the  ocean,  can,  for  the  aflkiiiCi ) 
obtain  a  warrant  to  do  so,  in  the  name  of  the  new  republic.     To  cro*^**  i5 
all,  large  bodies  of  Indians  have  been  mustered  into  the  service  of  *i»  i 
revolutionary  States,  and  are  now  conspicuous  in  the  ranks  of  the  Soutb.0|^ 
army.     A  leading  North  Carolina  journal,  noting  their  stalwart  fraKXMf; 
and  unerring  markmanship,  observes,  with  an  exultation  positively  fiendiihi: 
that  they  are  armed  not  only  with  the  rifle,  but  also  with  8C(ilping4ef9^(^^ 
and  tomahawk.  -^ 

"  Popular  government  does  indeed  rest  upon  the  consent  of  the  g^^^ 
emed — not  of  all^  hut  of  a  majority  of  the  governeiL  Criminals  are  evaijr 
day  punislied,  certainly  against  their  will.  When  I  look  upon  this  br 
land,  a  few  months  since  so  prosperous,  so  tranquil,  and  so  free,  and : 
behold  it  desolated  by  war,  and  the  firesides  of  its  thirty  millions  of 
pie  darkened,  and  their  bosoms  \\Tung  with  anguish,  and  know,  as  I  < 
that  all  this  is  the  work  of  a  ^ore  or  two  of  meuy  who,  over  all 
National  ruin  and  despair,  are  preparing  to  carve,  with  the  sword,  the  w«y 
to  seats  of  permanent  power,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  they  are  aecumulating3^ 
upon  their  souls  an  amount  of  guilt  hardly  equalled  in  all  the  atrocitifl|.|i 
of  treason  and  of  homicide,  that  have  degraded  the  annals  of  our  rmoi|;| 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  ..-^ 

"Kentucky  may  be  assured  that  this  conflict,  which  is  one  of  selfeij 
defence,  will  be  pursued  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  the  patemal^q 
spirit  in  which  a  father  seeks  to  reclaim  his  erring  offspring.  No  conque8t|,| 
no  effusion  of  blood,  is  sought.  In  sorrow,  not  in  anger,  the  prayer  of  ^ 
all  is,  that  the  end  may  be  reached  without  loss  of  life  or  waste  of  prop-,) 
erty.  Among  the  most  powerful  instrumentalities  relied  on  for  the,] 
Te^stablishment  of  the  authority  of  the  Government,  is  that  of  tlie  Union 
4wntiment  of  the  South,  sustained  by  a  liberated  press.  It  is  now  trodde^.^ 
toithe>earth  under  a  reign  of  terrorism,  which  has  no  parallel  but  in  the 
worst  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  In  the  seceded  States,  no  mau^ 
expresses  an  opinion  opposed  to  the  revolution,  but  at  the  hazard  of  hiei^ 
life  and  property.  A  few  days  since,  one  of  the  United  States  Senaton^. 
cfrem  Virginia  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  announces,  with  oraciir,  L 
Jar  solemnity  and  severity,  that  all  citizens  who  would  not  vote  fof.- 
«eccssion,  but  were  in  favor  of  the  Union,  must  leave  the  Static  • 
These  words  hare  in  them  decidedly  the  crack  of  the  overseer^s  whip,  ^ 
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Tl»^  Senator  evidently  treats  Virginia  as  a  great  negro-quarter,  in  which 
the  lasli  is  the  appropriate  emblem  of  authority,  and  the  only  argument 
he  'will  condescend  to  use.  But  however  the  freemen  from  other  parts  of 
tUe  State  may  abase  themselves,  under  tiie  exercise  of  this  insolent  and 
profecriptiTe  tyranny,  should  the  Senator  with  this  scourge  of  slaves  en- 
de&vor  to  drive  the  people  of  Western  Virginia  from  their  homes,  I  will 
only  say,  in  the  language  of  the  narrative  of  Gilpin's  Kide — 

"  *  Haj  I  b«  there  to  see.' 

"  The  Union  men  of  the  South,  believed  to  be  in  the  majority  of  every 

seceded  State,  except  perhaps  South  Carolina,  aided  by  the  presence  of 

the  Government,  will  be  fully  equal  to  the  emergency.     Let  us,  then, 

twine  each  thread  of  the  glorious  tissue  of  our  country's  flag  about  our 

heart-strings,  and  let  us  resolve  that,  come  weal  or  woe,  we  will,  in  life 

and  death,  now  and  forever,  stand  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes.    If  this  banner, 

the  emblem,  for  us,  of  all  that  is  grand  in  human  history,  and  all  that  is 

transporting  in  human  hope,  is  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of  a  satanic 

ttibition,  then  will  I  feel  that  henceforth  we  shall  be  wanderers  and  out- 

castSy  with  naught  but  the  bread  of  sorrow  and  penury  for  our  lips,  and 

with  hands  ever  outstretched,  in  feebleness  and  supplication,  on  which,  in 

•ny  hour,  a  military  tjTant  may  rivet  the  fetters  of  a  despairing  bondage." 

Among  the  heroic  men  in  Kentucky  who  stood  nobly  for  the  Union, 

Ud  who  are  thus  entitled  to  a  nation's  gratitude,  the  name  of  the  Hon. 

Lovell  H.  Rousseau  should  be  mentioned  with  especial  honor.     In  the 

Senate  of  the  State,  on  the  21st  of  May,  he  made  a  bold,  patriotic,  and 

eloquent  speech  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  and  afterwards  still  more  heroi- 

c^y  maintained  his  words,  as  a  general  in  the  National  army. 

Early  in  June,  the  secessionists  in  Kentucky  established  a  camp  at 
J^licott's  Mills,  ten  miles  from  Cairo.     General  Prentiss  sent  two  com- 
plies of  Union  troops  and  dispersed  them.      The  slaveholders  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  South,  and  yet  opposed  to  the  civil 
^ar  the  South  was  inaugurating,  called  a  convention  of  the  Border  States, 
to  meet  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  about  the  middle  of  this  month,     A  few 
^en  from  Kentucky  and  Missouri   alone  attended.     The  remedy  they 
proposed,  by  which  to  quell  the  rising  storm,  shows  how  utterly  incapable 
^ey  were  of  appreciating  the  real  nature  of  the  tempest  which  had  so  long 
l*©ei  brewing.     In  the  earnest  appeal,  in  many  respects  highly  creditable 
to  their  humane  and  moral  feelings,  which  they  addressed  first  to  the  people 
^f  Kentucky,  and  then  to  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  they 
laid:— 

"All  the  Slave  States,  except  four,  are  arrayed  in  hostility  to  the 
General  Government,  and  are  demanding  that  the  Confederation  which 
^y  have  formed  shall  be  recognized  as  a  separate  sovereign  nation.  Our 
pf^ient  purpose  does  not  require  us  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  the  acts  of 
^  States.  Yet  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  say,  that  they  find  no  war- 
^tj  in  any  known  principle  of  our  Government,  and  no  justification  in 
ft«  &ct8  existing  when  they  seceded.  It  is  proper  for  us  to  say  that,  in 
Ott  opinion,  the  Constitution  delegates  to  no  one  department  of  the 
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Government,  nor  to  all  of  them   combined,  the  power  to  destroy  -%i^ 
Government  itself,  as  would  be  done  by  the  division  of  the  country  imztiIo 
separate  confederacies ;   and  that  the  obligation  exists  to  maintain  ^tthe 
Ck>n8titution  of  the  United  States,  and  to. preserve  the  Union  uninipair^^^," 

After  making  these  sensible  and  honest  admissions,  they  then  had    ^be 
audacity  to  recommend  Kentucky  to  lend  the  National  Government       no 
assistance  whatever  in  the  endeavor  to  maintain  its  authority.      TM.iej 
advised  tlie  people  of  Kentucky  to  remain  neutral,  and  look  quietly     on, 
while  the  burglars  fired  the  National  edifice.     On  the  other  hand,  tXicy 
entreated  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  yield  to  the  demands  of     the 
slaveholders,  and  to  win  the  slaveholding  rebels  back,by  so  amending    our 
free  Constitution  as  to  make  it  the  great  bulwark  of  slavery.      To   ^hh 
strange  address,  penned  with  an  earnestness  of  sincerity  which  commc^Tidi 
respect,  the  honored  names  of  J.  J.  Crittenden  and  James  Guthrie     aiB 
annexed.     It  is  "  an  attitude  worthy  of  a  great  people,"  they  say  to   tie 
Kentuckians,  "  to  take  no  part  in  the  controversy  between  the  GovemnneDt 
and  the  seceded  States,  but  that  of  mediator  and  intercessor."     A  mari* 
ignominious  position,  under  the  circumstances,  a  gallant  people  could  not' 
be  placed  in.     The  convention  had  admitted  that  there  was  no  excuse  ibr 
the  action  of  the  rebels,  and  that  the  Government  was  bound  to  maintih 
its  integrity.     And  where  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong,  that  man  is  con-* 
temptible  who  does  not  espouse  the  right  and  assail  the  wrong. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Breckinridge,  of  Danville,  Kentucky,  one  of  tiiO' 
most  influential  men  in  the  State,  alike  distinguished  for  his  ability  9B-t 
preacher  and  for  the  statesmanlike  character  of  his  mind,  espoused  tttl 
cause  of  the  Union,  and  in  many  able  appeals  to  his  countrymen,  exertei* 
a  powerful  influence  in  saving  the  State  from  the  crime  of  rebellion.  Dr.' 
Breckinridge  is  uncle  to  John  C.  Breckiniidge,  who  was  one  of  the  cm'' 
didates  for  the  Presidency,  and  who  so  traitorously  passed  over  to  tha 
rebels. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  General  S.  B.  Buckner,  Inspector-General  rf* 
Kentucky,  made  the  remarkable  statement,  in   an   official  dispatch  w 
Governor  Magoffin,  that  he  had  entered  into  a  treaty  stipulation  witt 
General  George  B.  McClellan,  then  in  command  of  the  United  Statrf 
troops  north  of  the  Ohio  Kiver,  by  which  General  McClellan  agreed  tft 
respect  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  "  even  though  the  Southern  Statrf 
should  oc(»upy  it.     But  in  the  latter  case,  he  will  call  upon  the  authoritirf 
of  Kentucky  to  remove  the  Southern  forces  from  our  territory."    ShonUt 
the  State  fail  to  move  them,  then  General  McClellan  was  to  have  the  rigM 
to  enter  the  State.     Under  the  shield  of  this  neutrality,  General  Buckntf 
began  to  collect  forces  at  Columbus,  where  soon  they  blockaded  the  Wif 
sissippi.     General  McClellan,  however,  on  the  26th,  in  a  dispatch  to  all 
officer  in  the  navj-,  stated  that  his  interview  with  General  Buckner  wai^ 
private  and  personal — that  it  was  repeatedly  solicited,  and  that  he  gave  no 
pledge  whatever,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at  Washington,  that  thrf 
United  States  troops  should  not  enter  Kentucky.     The  only  result  of  tb* 
interview,  as  he  under8to<>d  it,  was,  that  Confederate  troops  should  W 
bonfined  to  Confederate  soil,  so  far  as  Kentucky  was  concerned. 
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An  this  trifling  soon  disappeared,  and,  in  the  majestic  rising  of  t^ 
icrican  nation,  all  time-servers  and  pretended  neutrals  were  driven  to 
camp  of  the  rebels  or  to  the  flag  of  our  nationality.  In  all  tliose  States 
.vhich  there  was  no  slavery,  nineteen  in  number,  with  mianimity  almost 
paralleled,  twenty  millions,  renouncing  all  factions,  rallied  to  protect 
life  of  the  nation  from  the  dagger-thrust  of  traitors.  A  large  propor- 
i  of  the  four  millions  of  white  persons  in  the  five  Border  States  espoused 
National  cause.  In  Kentucky,  more  than  in  any  other  of  the  Border 
tea,  the  lines  were  tensely  drawn.  Families  were  everywhere  divided. 
3  young  men,  reckless,  adventurous,  and  inspired  with  the  novelty  of 
ating/i  new  nation,  in  which  they  might  occupy  posts  of  honor,  flocked 
"OSS  the  frontier  into  the  rebellious  States,  or  crowded  into  intrenched 
nps,  within  the  neutral  State,  where  tliey  invited  the  hordes  of  Jeff, 
wis  to  come  to  their  aid. 

Early  in  July,  General  Ilalleck  resigned  his  command  of  the  Army  of 
eWost,  and,  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  assumed  the  position  of 
Mnmander-in-Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States.  General  Grant 
tt  placed  again  at  the  head  of  the  forces  in  and  about  Corinth.  General 
oeD,  a  month  earlier,  had  moved,  with  his  army,  along  the  line  of  the 
lilioads  towards  Chattanooga.  General  Mitchel  had  been  recalled,  and 
IS  impatiently  awaiting  assignment  to  some  new  post  of  duty.*  The 
iastrous  battles  before  Kichmond  had  opened  the  way  for  a  general  rebel 
hmce,  and  the  rebels  resolved  upon  a  bold  march  for  the  border,  that  they 
light  transfer  the  field  of  battle  to  Northern  soil.  A  combined  move- 
leat  WHS  made,  for  this  purpose,  to  push  by  the  National  armies,  gain  their 
ar,Becure  the  fall  crops  of  Kentucky  and  Northern  Virginia,  and,  if  possi- 
Icjto  penetrate  the  ?sorthem  States. 

la  pursuance  of  this  plan.  General  Lee  advanced  from  Richmond  aa 
X)a  as  General  McClellan  commenced  his  retreat  from  the  fatal  swamps  of 
feChickahominy.  Ilavini^  fought  the  successful  battles  of  Centreville  and 
lanassas,  he  crossed  the  Potomat;,  invaded  Pennsylvania,  and  at  length, 
Kog  repulsed  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antictam,  abandoned 
«  attempt  to  maintain  a  position  on  Northern  soil,  and  retreated  once 
tore  beyond  the  Rapidan.  While  these  events,  elsewhere  recorded,  were 
iing  place  in  the  East,  a  combined  movement  was  made  under  the  rebel 
ienerab  Smith,  Kirby,  Bragg,  and  Van  Dom,  to  invade  Kentucky,  and,  if 
ossible,  to  get  possession  of  Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  The  prosecution 
fthis  movement  gave  rise  to  the  battles  of  Richmond  (Kentucky),  Tazewell, 
[omfordsville,  Perryville,  luka,  and  Corinth.  At  one  time  it  seriously 
ueatened  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  \'ictorics  of  Fort  Henry,  Fort 
•onelson,  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  Corinth.  To  these  movements  we  must 
)w  direct  the  reader's  attention. 

The  National  armies  had  advanced  far  south  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
ate  was  still  nominally  attached  to  the  Union.  A  large  majority  of  her 
izens  were  loyal;  no  Confederate  forces  occupied  any  portion  of  her 
Titorr,  and  she  had  contributed  her  full  quota  to  the  National  army. 

*For  aooount  of  General  Mitchers  campaigD,  see  YoL  I.,  Ch.  xxL  « 
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Still  the  unfortunate  Border  State  was  not  free  from  the  curse  of  dvil  war. 
Many  of  her  citizens  were  warm  adherents  of  the  rebel  cause.    Many  of 
her  joungmen  had  enlisted  in  the  rebel  armies.     Her  Governor,  Magoflbi, 
was  an  ill-disguised  friend  of  the  rebellion.     The  State  was  fiill  of  gucr      ^ 
rilla  bands,  who,  under  pretence  of  serving  the  rebel  cause,  plundered  and  ,^ 
murdered  indiscriminately  on  their  own  account. 

Tliese  reckless  gangs  of  robbers,  in  citizens'  clothes,  mounted  on  thc^ 
best  of  Kentucky  horses,  which  they  exchanged,  as  soon  as  worn  out,  foe*  <^ 
the  best  they  could  find  in  the  stables  of  enemies  or  friends,  could  uo^l^jI 
easily  have  been  arrested  and  punished  even  under  the  most  energetic  m^  _d 
loyal  administration.  Tliey  were  quite  safe  under  the  timid  and  tempor  — J. 
zing  policy  of  a  Governor  who  was  neither  loyal  enough  to  punis1^trea3o^^■^ 
nor  bold  enough  openly  to  join  that  traitorous  cause  with  which  in  heam^jt 
he  was  apparently  in  sympathy. 

Chief  among  these  marauders  was  one  John  Morgan,  whose  ener^^  j^ 
reckless  daring,  and  apparent  ubiquity,  made  him  an  object  of  univer^iaal 
dread.     No  families,  placing  their  heads    upon  their    pillows  at  nigfen^ 
knew  whether  the  guerrillas  might  not  be  upon  tliein  before  momin^g: 
Growing  bolder  by  success,  and  increasing  by  natural  accretions  of     mU 
"  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,"  they  proceeded  from  phmdering  priv^Esto 
dwellings  and  burning  bridges,  to  attacking  small  towns.     On  the  12tlm.    of 
July,  1802,  Morgan,  with  his  gang,  took  possession  of  the  town  of  L«3b- 
anon,  after  a  brief  resistance  by  ai.  extemporized  band  of  home  gnar-^  . 
His  force  increased  at  length  to  quite  a  formidable  army.     With  twcn^ty- 
two  thousand  men  he  advanced  upon  Cynthiana.     Tlic  place  was  defended 
only  by  a  home  guard  of  three  hundred  and  forty  men,  entirely  undisci- 
plined.    They  made,  however,  a  heroic .  resistance,   and  were  not  ovc^ 
powered  until  a  large  number  of  the  rebels  had  been  slain.     No  instance 
in  the  war  exhibits  greater  courage  than  the  truly  chivalrous  defence   of 
Cynthiana.     The  little  band  of  patriots  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  J.  Landrum,  whose  coolness  and  bravery  secured  for  him  a  po- 
sition  in  the  first  rank  of  heroic  men.     Shortly  after  this,  a  band  of  guer- 
rillas took ,  possession  of  Henderson,  on  the  Ohio  Eiver.     Another  band 
crossed  the  river,  and  plundered  Newburg,  in  Indiana,     These  prowling 
gangs  kept  the  border  in  a  continual  state  of  ferment.     Alarms  in  tb-^ 
river  towns  were  of  constant  occurrence.     Home  guards  were  everywhere 
formed.     Citizens  repeatedly  patrolled  the  streets  all  night,  in  anticipl^^ 
tion  of  an  attack,  such  as  their  ancestors  encountered  from  the  savages  cf^     | 
the  forest  with  torch  and  tomahawk.      Month  after  month  these  disorde*^ 
rapidly  increased.     Like  the  mist  of  the  morning,  the  rebel  gang  disperee^^ 
upon  the  approach  of  any  hostile  force,  only  to  make  their  unexpected  vj^" 
pearance  upon  some  other  spot. 

In  August  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  was  called  by  the  Go^^" 
emor,  at  the  request  of  prominent  citizens,  to  consider  the  condition  ofth^ 
State.  It  was  at  once  apparent  that  there  could  be  no  harmony  o^ 
action  between  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  and  the  Grovemo^# 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  loyal  community,  was  induced  to  resign--' 
James  F.  Bobinson,  a  Union  man,  was  elected  in  his  place.     AmoD^ 
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other  sabjects  considered  at  tliifl  eession  was  the  plan  ].  reposed  by  PrcBi- 
dent  Lmooln  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  The  philonthrop- 
ieplan  was  not  accepted.  The  Legislature,  most  of  whoso  members  were 
penonally  interested  in  the  institution  which  compels  })oor  men  to  work 
brrich  men  without  wages,  had  the  boldness  to  deny  that  slavery  was  the 
eause  of  the  war,  and  refused  to  consent  to  its  abolition.  This  result  God 
Oferroled  for  good.  He  had  better  plans  in  store  for  the  South  than 
gradual  and  lingering  emancipation.  Scarcely  a  year  after  this  passed 
BWiy,  ere  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  and  Louisiana  were  calling  aloud 
for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery.  It  cannot  be  that  the  soil  which 
eorers  the  remains  of  Henry  Clay  will  long  be  tilled  by  unpaid  laborers. 

The  rapid  increase  of  guerrilla  operations  at  this  time,  especially  in 
Eisteru  Kentucky,  indicated  some  hostile  movements  of  a  more  serious 
character.  Sumors  of  invasion  began  to  be  repeated  through  the  public 
preflB,  and  to  gain  credence  from  those  who  had  previously  scouted  the 
idea.  It  was  said  that  John  Morgan,  with  a  large  band,  was  approaching 
Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the  State.  About  the  middle  of  August  it  became 
known  that  the  rebel  general,  E.  Kirby  Smith,  with  a  well-organized 
fsce,  was  advancing  into  the  State  from  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Cumber^ 
hud  Gap  was  in  possession  of  the  National  forces  under  General  George 
¥.  Morgan.*  The  rebels  first  made  an  attempt  to  drive  him  from  his 
position.  They  attacked  his  advance  at  Tazewell.  Being  repuls^,  they 
abandoned  the  purpose,  if  indeed  they  had  ever  entertained  it,  of  entering 
Kentucky  through  Cumberland  Gap,  and  turning  to  the  west,  passed  over 
adifScult  mountain  road,  at  a  point  known  as  Big  Creek  Gap. 

As  €^ly  as  the  9th  of  August,  General  Morgan  dispatched  to  Governor 
Johnson  intelligence  that  it  was  rumored  that  Kentucky  was  about  to  be 
inTaded,  and  that  General  Smith  had  already  crossed  the  mountains  and 
entered  the  State.  Almost  simultaneously  came  the  news  that  General 
Bragg  had  slipped  past  General  Buell,  and  was  marching  for  the  North. 
At  the  same  time  the  entire  country  was  watching,  with  the  most  intense 
axiety,  the  movements  of  the  two  armies  in  the  East.  General  Lee  was 
then  rushing  forward,  by  forced  marches,  to  attack  General  Pope  before 
General  McClellan,  who  was  proverbially  slow  in  his  movements,  could 
join  him  from  the  Peninsula. 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  the  President,  by  act  of  Congress,  had  called  for 
three  hundred  thousand  volunteers  to  serve  during  the  war.  These  were 
Wng  rapidly  recruited.  On  the  4th  of  August,  the  President,  by  procla- 
mation, called  for  three  hundred  thousand  more,  to  serve  for  nine  months, 
to  be  immediately  drafted.  The  danger  was  imminent,  not  merely  to  the 
capital  at  Washington,  but  to  the  entire  Northern  border.  To  withstand 
the  well-drilled  forces  of  Generals  Smith  and  Bragg,  marching  upon  Ken- 
tacky,  there  was  no  organized  army — nothing  but  the  undisciplined,  unor- 
ganized forces  under  the  President's  call  of  July.  Fortunately,  the  guber- 
natorial chairs  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  were  occupied  by  men  of  patriotism 
and  energy  equal  to  tlie  emergency.     It  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of 

^  For  aooofiut  of  hU  diBcomflturo  and  retreat  lee  chapter  on  Saatem  Teni 
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too  high  praiso  of  these  difitingmslied  patriots.  Governor  Morton,  of  Ind—i 
ana,  merits  a  volume  devoted  to  Iiis  own  exploits.  The  whole  nation  fe^It 
the  power  of  his  loyal  energy.  The  whole  State  seemed  imbued  with  h^  ^ 
spirit.  Wherever  was  the  thickest  fight,  there  the  soldiers  of  Indiana  wer:x: 
found  in  the  advance.  Without  detracting  in  the  slightest  degree  froc^* 
the  merits  and  the  adiievements  of  the  loyal  Governors  of  other  Stateft^ 
wlio  rendered  the  nation  priceless  services.  History  would  be  faithless  t* 
her  trust  were  not  distinguished  honor  rendered  to  Governor  Morton,  o<:3 
Indiana.  lie,  like  Governor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Govemoo 
Buckingham,  of  Connecticut,  was  formed  upon  the  highest  model  of  earthl^X 
nobility.  And  they  were  all  faithful  to  the  mission  with  which  God  ha».^ 
intrusted  them. 

General  Lew.  Wallace,  one  of  our  most  unconditionally  loyal  and  heroi  i- 
men,  had  been  relieved  from  duty  on  tlia  field.     It  would  bo  as  difficult  t^^ 
assign  any  reason  for  this  act  of  tlie  War  Department,  as  for  that  whicK^ 
had  allowed  at  different  times  Generals  Fremont,  Mitchel,  and  Butler  t^d 
lie  idle.     Unwilling  to  be  doing  nothing  in  this  great  crisis  of  our  National 
history.  General  Wallace  was  earnestly  engaged  in  holding  war  meetingrj 
in  Indiana,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  volunteering,  when  the  newfc^ 
of  Kirby  Smith's  invasion  reached  his  ears.     With  characteristic  nobility**^ 
he  immediately  vohmteered  to  take  command,  as  colonel,  of  any  of  thmm 
unofficered  regiments  then  forming  in  the  State.     His  offer  was  accepted— I 
In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  he  was  in  Louisville,  reporting  to  GeneraS 
Boyle  for  service.     General  Boyle  was  not  a  little  embarrassed.     Thouglr 
in  command  of  the  forces  in  Kentucky,  he  ranked  as  brigadier-general. 
Wallace  was  major-general.     For  a  brigadier-general  to  be  issuing  orders 
to  a  major-general  was  without  precedent  in  the  army.    Tlie  circumstances 
were  also  without  precedent,  and  fortunately  General  Wallace  cared  less 
about  military  etiquette, than  about  his  country. 

General  Boyle  dispatched  him  to  Lexington,  and  gave  him  command 
of  all  the  forces  which  were  gathered  there.  They  were  raw  troops,  many 
of  whom  had  never  even  fired  a  gun.  In  many  instances  the  officers  were 
a^  inexperienced  as  the  men.  General  Wallace  at  once  proceeded  to 
organize  these  forces.  He  drew  into  his  service,  either  as  captains  of  home 
guards,  or  upon  his  staff,  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  Kentucky, 
such  as  John  J.  Crittenden,  Leslie  Coombs,  and  Garrett  Davis.  The 
magic  of  these  names  caused  volunteers  by  hundreds  to  flock  to  his  camp — 
keen-eyed  and  strong-limbed  Kentucky  riflemen.  He  telcgraplied  to  Ohio 
and  Indiana  for  additional  troops,  assembled  a  corps  of  several  hundred 
negroes,  armed  with  spades  and  picks,  and  perfected  his  plan  of  defence. 
To  attempt  to  oppose  the  veterans  of  Kirby  Smith  in  the  open  field  was 
no  part  of  liis  design.  Neither  would  he  exhaust  the  energies  of  his  sol- 
diers, or  occupy  their  time,  so  important  for  drill,  by  employing  them  in 
the  labor  of  intrenching.  Eising  above  the  wretched  prejudices  of  the 
times,  which  would  allow  horses  and  mules,  but  not  colored  men,  to  serve 
the  National  cause,  ho  organized  an  efficient  corps  of  men,  in  whose  veins 
flowed  commingled  Caucasian  and  Ethiopian  blood,  to  accompany  liis  sol- 
diers and  relieve  them  of  the  toil  of  throwing  up  breastworks.     Posterity 
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irin  be  dow  to  believe  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  prejudice  could  be 
00  invetei-ate  and  crazy,  that  it  required  great  moral  courage  to  employ 
colorod  men  even  to  dig  ditches  for  the  army.  No  one,  as  yet,  ventured  to 
place  a  musket  in  the  hands  of  men  who  subsequently  proved  themselves 
to  bo  quite  equal  to  their  whiter  brothers  in  all  soldierly  and  heroic  quali- 
ties. Behind  the  breastworks  which  these  dark-faced  allies  threw  up,  our 
"bold  but  inexperienced  white  soldiers  were  invincible. 

We  blush  to  write  that  General  Wallace  was  not  permitted  to  carry 

out  his  eminently  sagacious  and  effective  plans.     Either  Ids  employment 

of  colored  men  offended  the  sensitiveness  of  some  in  power,  or,  as  is  charita- 

l>ly  to  be  hoped,  some  important  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  yiili- 

tary  department  caused  his  removal.     For,  in  the  midst  of  these  exciting 

scenes,  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 

Hastem  Kentucky  were  constituted  a  military  district,  intitled  the  Depai  t- 

meiit  of  tlie  Ohio,  which  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  General  II.  G. 

liV'right.     The  command  of  the  Army  of  Kentucky   was  intrusted   to 

Hajor-Geaeral  Nelson.     Thus,  just  as  tlie  collision  of  the  two  armies  was 

at  hand,  and  while,  indeed.  General  Wallace  was  writing  his  last  order, 

preparatory  to  taking  the  field,  he  was  superseded  by  General  Nelson. 

With  unsweiving  patriotism,  which  merits  record,  he  offered  to  serve  under 

General  Nelson  in  any  capacity.     His  offer  was  declined,  and  General 

I^w.  Wallace,  with  patriotic  submission,  returned,  out  of  employment,  to 

Cincinnati.      His  plan  of  fighting  behind  breastworks  was  abandoned. 

His  corps  of  dark-complexioned  laborers  were  contemptuously  sent  away. 

The  inexperienced  recruits  were  drawn  out  in  the  open  field  to  withstand 

^  veterans  of  Kirby  Smith,  while  their  chosen  commander,  at  whose  call 

"^y  liad  so  enthusiastically  rallied,  was  compulsively  folding  his  hands, 

Jnileg  away  from  the  scene  of  conflict.     The  result  was  the  disastrous  bat- 

^  of  Richmond. 

Hichmond  is  a  small  village  south  of  the  Kentucky  River,  and  south- 
^^t.  of  Frankfort.  In  the  vicinity  were  two  brigades  of  experienced 
^J^ops,  under  Brigadier-Generals  M.  D.  Manson  and  Charles  Cruft,  in  all 
f^o^it  six  thousand  five  Imndred  men.  It  was  known  tliat  the  enemy  were 
*°  Oonsiderable  force  in  front,  but  their  numbers  could  not  be  accurately 
J*^^rtained.  On  the  29th  of  August,  information  was  brought  to  General 
"^^xiaon  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  in  force.  As  his  camp  was  com- 
''^^^Xided  by  a  range  of  hills  on  the  south,  he  determined  not  to  allow  the 
^'^^my  to  occupy  them  without  a  struggle.  His  brigade  was  accordingly 
P'^^fBSod  forward,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle ;  he  met  the  advance  of  the 
f^^my,  who  were  endeavoring  to  occupy  the  hills,  and  drove  them  back 
J^  disorder.  By  this  movement,  however,  he  placed  four  miles  between 
*^^^tiself  and  the  second  brigade,  under  General  Cruft. 

The  next  morning  he  was  attacked  by  the  entire  force  of  the  rebels, 

^^der  Kirby  Smith.     General  Cruft,  informed  of  the  engagement  by  the 

^^T  of  the  guns,  moved  up  to  his  support  without  awaiting  orders.     He 

^^'Und  the  battle  already  raging,  and  formed  his  raw  troops  in  line,  under 

a^avy  fire,  a  difficult  and  perilous  feat  to  perform  even  with  veterans. 

^e  National  troops  fought  bravely  against  a  foe  nearly  double  their  own 
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nnmberB.  They  had  no  advantages  in  position ;  they  could  easily  be  ox&i. 
flanked.  The  inexperienced  troops,  with  subordinate  officers  as  little  acc^xsj- 
tomed  to  war  as  themselves,  though  they  fought  heroically,  could  not  \^ 
manoeuvred  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  so  as  to  meet  the  new  dispositio^iu 
of  tlie  foe.  For  nearly  twenty-four  liours  they  maintained  their  ground  in 
as  brave  fight  as  the  war  has  witnessed. 

At  length  the  attempt  to  change  the  positions  of  some  of  the  troojw 
threw  them  into  confusion.  The  eagle-eyed  enemy  improved  the  occasion, 
and,  in  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  left  wing,  drove  it  back  in  disorder,  "iniis 
was  followed  by  the  retreat  of  the  whole  army,  panic-stricken  and  rout^sd 
General  Cruft  formed  his  reserves  about  a  mile  in  the  rear,  and  succeecied 
in  checking  the  flight,  and  restoring  some  degree  of  order.  Here  a  n-^w 
line  was  formed,  and  a  second  stand  was  made.  Again  the  rebels,  exa^t- 
ant  and  with  loud  cheers,  came  rushing  upon  the  left  flank.  An  imr:3«e- 
diate  change  of  front  was  necessary ;  in  the  attempt  to  eflect  it,  the  pale  "^^^^ 
troops  were  again  thrown  into  confusion,  and,  panic-stricken,  fled  again  fi*"*^^ 

tlie  field.     Generals  Manson  and  Cruft  rode  forward  and  made  a  th ^ 

attempt  to  rally  their  flying  troops,  and  form  a  new  line  of  defence  ** 
Richmond.  Just  at  this  juncture  General  Nelson  came  upon  the  sce*^^®" 
Under  the  combined  efibrts  of  the  three  officers  the  third  line  was  forme^^^J 
but  it  was  impossible  to  hold  together  any  longer  the  remnants  of  tC--^ 
twice  defeated  armv. 

As  the  rebels,  with  their  accustomed  impetuosity,  advanced  to  die  chaii^BB'^ 
the  line  again  broke,  the  rout  became  general,  and  the  officers  were  sw^^P^ 
away  upon  the  tumultuous  flood  of  their  panic-stricken  men ;  each  nt=:  ^ 
saved  himself  as  beat  he  could ;  the  rebel  cavalry  succeeded  in  gaining  tzzz^^^ 
rear  of  the  fugitive  army;  nearly  half  of  the  patriot  army  were  taken  eS3«p- 
tives ;  they  were,  however,  immediately  paroled,  as  the  rebels  had  scarc^^lj 
food  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  own  men.  General  Nel^o"*^ 
escaped,  borne  from  the  field  with  a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh.*^  Genc:*'^ 
Cruft  collected  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  discomfited  troops  at  !•«?*• 
ington,  and  thence  marched  to  Louisville. 

*  General  Nelson  repaired  to  Louisville,  where,  on  the  29th  of  September,  he  was  ■ho'fe  ^^ 
Brigadier-General  Jeflerson  C.  Davis,  at  the  Gait  House,  in  a  moment  of  exaitperation  prodi.A«^=*^ 
bj  grossly  Insidting  language  addressed  by  General  Nelson  to  General  Davis,  his  subordi  «» ^■^^ 
officer.  He  died  of  tlio  wound  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  in  anguish  both  of  body  and  of  nts  l."r«i. 
The  sympathies  of  the  community  were  strongly  with  the  avenger,  and  not  with  )iis  ri^isf^^^ 
General  Nelson,  as  a  soldier,  was  brave  ;  as  an  officer,  ho  was  considerate  of  tlie  wants  oC  ^*'* 
soldiers;  but  as  a  man  he  was  hot-tempered,  unrefined,  and  overbearing.  He  had  many  enex^^*^ 
and  few  friends. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ADVANCK  AND  RETREAT  OP  THE  REBBLa 

8«ptemb<T  8(1  to  October  8th,  ISSS. 

dApnmi  or  Lxzinoton  and  Frankfort. — Heroism  or  Lew.  Wallaob. — Pkul  hr  Cnr- 
cmrATL — MAKCErvRES  OF  Bragg  and  Buell. — Murder  or  General  McCook. — ^Heroibic 
OF  OoLOifBL  Wilder  at  MuMPORDnviLLB.— Ravages  or  Bragg —iNErriciENCT  op  Buell. 
—Battle  or  Perrtyzllb.— Rbtrbat  or  the  Rebbui — DxasATisrAcnov  with  Buell. — ^Thb 
TWO  Pabtibs. 

The  effect  of  the  disaster  at  Bichmond  was  to  leave  an  unobstmcted 
xxMid  for  the  advance  of  the  rebel  army.  On  the  2d  of  September  the 
x^bel  general,  Kirby  Smith,  with  liis  exultant  troops,  entered  Lexington, 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  heart  of  Kentucky.  On  the  6th 
lie  took  possession  of  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the  State,  but  a  few  miles 
distant.  The  public  records  and  other  property  had,  however,  been 
Iireviously  removed.  The  most  intense  excitement  pervaded  all  the  towns 
upon  the  Ohio  Eivcr,  upon  both  banks. 

General  Smith  was  about  equally  distant  from  Louisville  and  Cincin- 
nati. He  could,  with  equal  facility,  move  upon  the  one  city  or  the  other, 
and  either  would  afford  him  limitless  plunder.  Vigorous  preparations 
^ere  made  for  the  defence  of  both  of  these  threatened  cities.  Governor 
Robinson,  of  Kentucky,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  citizens  to 
rise  e?i  infJLsse  and  drive  out  the  invaders.  The  Governors  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  called  upon  the  people  of  those  States  to  rally  to  protect  their 
borders  from  rebel  invasion.  The  appeal  was  promptly  answered,  and 
firom  every  farm-house  and  work-shop  came  the  thronging  patriots  to  pro- 
tect their  homes. 

Meanwhile,  General  Lew.  Wallace  was  once  more  assigned  to  active 
duty.  He  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  ita 
suburbs,  to  repel  the  menacing  foe.  The  patriot  troops  were,  for  the  most 
part,  concentrated  at  Louisville,  where  there  was  a  large  quantity  of 
Q"Ovemment  stores.  It  was  neccssarv  that  what  remained  of  the  annv 
aliould  be  united,  for  the  protection  of  those  magazines.  Ohio  was,  neces- 
sarily, left  to  defend  her  own  border.  General  Wallace  was  solely  depend- 
ent, for  the  protection  of  Cincinnati,  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  citizens, 
and  upon  the  volimteer  soldiery.  The  imminence  of  the  danger  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  proclamation  which  he 
iasued: — 

"It  is  but  fair  to  inform  the  citizens  tliat  an  active,  daring,  and  power- 
ed enemy  threatens  them  with  every  consequence  of  war.  All  business 
^^  be  suspended  at  nine  o'clock  to-day.     Every  business  house  must  be 
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closed.  Under  the  direction  of  the  mayor,  the  citizens  must,  within  aik. 
hour  after  the  suspension  of  business,  assemble  in  convenient  public  places 
ready  for  orders.  As  soon  as  possible  tliey  will  then  be  assigned  to  their- 
work.  The  willing  will  be  properly  credited;  the  unwilling  promptly^ 
visited.  Citizens  for  labor ;  soldiers  for  the  battle.  Martial  law  is  hereby 
proclaimed  in  the  three  cities." 

This  proclamation,  as  bold  as  it  was  essential,  was  cheerfully  acquiesced 
in  by  the  citizens.  Indeed,  it  inspired  all  with  confidence, that  to  meet  the 
Btorm  which  was  rising,  there  was  a  strong  hand  at  the  helm.  No  one 
was  permitted  to  leave  the  city  without  a  pass.  A  pontoon  bridge  was 
thrown  across  the  Ohio  River.  Gunboats  were  extemporized  out  of  the 
steamboats  which  lined  the  river-banks.  Citizens  of  all  classes,  armed 
with  spade  and  pickaxe,  repaired  to  the  Kentucky  hills,  back  of  Coving- 
ton, and  in  three  days  these  were  covered  with  earthworks,  making  a  semi* 
circle  from  the  river  back  above  the  city  to  a  point  in  the  river  below. 
Volunteers  by  thousands,  from  Indiana  and  Ohio,  rushed  to  Cincinnati, 
bringing  with  them,  from  the  rural  districts,  their  familiar  rifles.  The 
promptness  and  energy  of  General  Wallace's  action,  and  the  cordial  co- 
operation he  received  from  the  citizens,  preserved  the  city.  The  rebels, 
warily  advancing  from  Frankfort,  reconnoitred  the  works,  which  had  been 
so  suddenly  thrown  up  to  oppose  their  progress,  and  quailed  at  the  thought 
of  endeavoring  to  storm  those  ramparts,  where  husbands,  and  fathers,  and. 
sons  were  ready  to  perish  in  the  defence  of  all  to  them  most  dear. 

For  ten  days  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  were  directed,  most  anxiously, 
to  the  scenes  which  were  transpiring  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Ohio.  General 
Kirby  Smith,  who  was  very  ready,  with  his  veteran  troops,  to  meet  inex- 
perienced volunteers  in  the  open  field,  was  quite  disinclined  to  exjKxse  his 
men  to  the  fire  from  the  intrenchments  which  General  Wallace  had  reared. 
For  a  few  days  he  lingered  around,  baffled  and  disappointed ;  now  exam- 
ining this  position,  and  now  that,  until,  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
he  sullenly  commenced  a  retreat.  The  black  cloud  passed  away.  Its  re- 
ceding thunders  died  in  the  distance,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  agi- 
tated hearts  again  enjoyed  peace  and  repose.  Business  was  resumed,  and 
martial  law  was  suspended. 

While  these  scenes  were  transpiring  in  Eastern  Kenturk'y,  General 
Bragg  was  moving  his  forces  with  a  view  to  pass  General  Buell's  left  flank, 
gain  his  rear,  threaten  his  railroad  communications,  and,  marching  north, 
join  Kirby  Smith,  and,  with  their  united  force,  advance  upon  the  Xorth- 
ern  border.  In  this  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to  slip  by  General  Buell,  and 
get  in  his  rear,  without  fighting  a  battle.  On  the  23d  of  July  he  surprised 
and  captured  the  small  National  force  stationed  at  Murfreesboro'.  This 
humiliation  to  our  arms  was  the  more  inexcusable  and  disgraceful,  since 
the  purpose  of  the  enemy  had  been  ftiUy  made  known  to  us  by  the  ever 
patriotic  and  faithful  negroes.  But  these  were  the  days  of  fanatical  con- 
tempt of  all  aid  whatever  from  colored  men,  and  the  information  thus 
communicated  was  utterly  disregarded.  A  force,  amply  sufficient,  with 
any  degree  of  vigilance,  for  the  defence  of  the  place;  was  thus  shamefully 
surrendered  to  the  rebels.     A  fortnight  before  this,  Brigadier-General  R. 
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lu  McCook  had  been  brutally  murdered  bj  the  Bavage  foe.     He  had 

entered  the  volunteer  service  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  at  the  commence' 

xnent  of  the  rebellion  ;  had  won  a  name  for  liimself  by  valor  displayed  in 

>VeBtem  Virginia,  and  had  particularly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 

of  Mill  Springs,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 

General  McCook  was  sick,  and  was  riding  in  an  open  carriage  upon  his 
"bed,  acicompanying  his  troops  in  their  march  from  Athens,  in  Alabama, 
t^  Dechard,  in  Tennessee.  Somewhat  carelessly,  he  had  allowed  liimself 
'to  be  conveyed  several  miles  in  advance  of  the  bulk  of  his  troops,  when  he 
-was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  party  of  guerrillas.  The  horses  took  fright 
cuid  b^an  to  run,  becoming  utterly  unmanageable.  The  guerrillas  pur- 
sued, caught  up  with  the  carriage,  and  in  spite  of  the  general's  declarations 
-thaX  he  could  not  control  the  horses,  shot  him  through  the  body,  producing 
ck  mortal  wound. 

The  latter  part  of  August  the  rebel  General  Bragg,  having  concentrated 
li.ift  army  at  Chattanooga,  commenced  his  movement  northward.  He  threw 
s^  considerable  force  towards  McMinnsville,  threatening  Nashville.  The 
^&sA  succeeded ;  it  was  thought  at  first  that  he  intended  an  attack  upon 
tliat  city.  General  Buell  was  dependent  for  his  supplies  not  only  upon 
"tliepoflseseion  of  Nashville,  but  upon  the  protection  of  the  whole  line  of 
^■^Iroad 'from  Tennessee  River  to  Louisville.  While  his  attention  was 
"tliitt  imperiously  called  to  the  defence  of  Nashville,  General  Bragg  rapidly 
^'^^OYed  his  array  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and  taking  a  wide  circuit 
^*iMmd  Nashville,  entered  Kentucky,  and  advanced  towards  Bowling 
^^Jeen.  His  intentions  were  now  apparent,  and  General  Buell,  thus  cir- 
^ximvented,  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  previous  line,  and  follow  his 

On  the  13th  of  September  the  rebel  advance  had  reached  Mumfords- 
^^lle,  Kentucky,  about  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Bowling  Green.  Here  the 
^^flroad  crosses  Green  River,  and  here  Colonel  J.  T.  "Wilder*  was 
^^^tioned,  in  command  of  a  small  force  for  the  defence  of  the  railroad 
t^ridge.  He  had  been  in  command  of  the  post  but  five  days ;  during  that 
^^nie  he  had  energetically  gathered  supplies,  erected  considerable  fortifica- 
^^ous,  and  sent  out  some  of  his  raw  recruits  to  act  as  scouts,  who,  as  yet, 

•John  T.  wader  wag  born  in  Ulster  County,  New  York,  in  the  year  1830.  He  is  of  a  fight- 
"f  fftmily.  His  great-grandfather  was  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill.  His  grandfather  serred  in  the 
^*Wea  of  Saratoga,  Monmouth,  and  Stony  Point,  and  his  father  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  latter, 
^gh  sixty-nine  years  of  ago,  recently  wrote  to  his  son  for  a  position  on  his  staff.  Colonel 
"JMst  was  educated  as  a  civil  and  hydraulic  engineer,  in  which  business  he  has  been  extensively 
wgi(jed  ever  since  1852,  his  home  being  in  Indiana,  but  his  labors  cxtcndinjc  throughout  the 
^^  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  left  his  shop  and  foundry  to  accept  a  lieutenant- 
^'^^Icj.  In  September,  1862,  he  made  for  himself  a  National  reputation  by  his  memorable 
deftQoe  at  Mumfordsvillo.  Though  still  a  colonel,  he  is  now  appointed  to  the  command  of  an 
iiMwpendent  brigade.  This  he  has  mounted,  without  expense  to  the  Gk)vemment,  upon  horses 
^^^'^'^ed  from  the  enemy,  who  have  also  had  the  privilege  of  feeding  them.  This  brigade  takes 
ctreofitielf,  provides  itself  with  forage,  shoes  its  own  horses,  and  builds  its  own  wagons,  and  it 
^become  famous  for  its  many  defensive  and  aggressive  operations.  Colonel  Wilder  is  said  to 
n*^  been  tlie  first  one  to  suggest  that  the  soldiers  appeal  to  their  friends  at  home  to  unite 
h««rtilyin  supporting  the  war  policy  of  the  Administration;  an  appeal  which  has  produced  an 
^°^>^blo  effoci  upon  the  politics  of  the  country. 
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were  unprovided  with  arms.     These  vigilant  men  apprised  him  of  General 
Bragg's  approach,  when  he  was  nearly  fifty  miles  distant 

At  daylight  on  Sabbath  morning  a  furious  attack  was  made  on  Mum- 
fordsvillc  bv  the  advance  of  Bragg's  army,  nnder  General  Chalmers.  The 
National  troops  were  withdrawn  to  positions  behind  their  works,  where, 
with  fixed  bayonets  and  well-charged  gnns,  th(^,  in  perfect  silence,  awaited 
the  onset  of  the  foe.  The  rebels,  deluded  by  the  idea  that  the  patriots  had 
fled,  with  exulting  yells  came  rushing  on.  The  patriots  calmly  waited 
their  time,  and  not  until  the  enemy  were  within  thirty  yards  of  their  well- 
aimed  guns  did  they  open  fire.  Appalled  by  the  unexpected  sheet  of  flame 
and  shower  of  death,  the  on-rushing  rebels  were  staggered,  reeled  back, 
broke  in  confusion,  and  fled  to  the  cover  of  the  woods.  While  this  assault 
was  made  on  the  left,  a  similar  but  more  prolonged  attack  was  made  upon 
the  right.  The  rebel  fire  was  so  deadly  that  the  patriot  flag  was  pierced 
by  one  hundred  and  forty  bullet-holes. 

Major  Abbott,  of  Illinois,  in  command  at  this  point,  sprang  upon  the 
parapet  sword  in  hand,  where  he  was  shot  dead  while  urging  his  men  to 
stand  firm.  But  here,  too,  the  rebels  were  repulsed,  and  at  half-past  nine 
in  the  morning  they  abandoned  the  attack.  Meanwhile,  Colonel  Wilder 
had  been  reiinforced  by  six  companies  from  Louisville,  under  Colonel  Dun- 
ham. The  rebel  general  sent  in  a  note  by  a  flag  of  truce :  "  T<tu  have 
made,"  he  wrote,  "  a  gallant  defence;  to  avoid  further  bloodshed,  I  demand 
unconditional  surrender ;  the  railroad  track  is  torn  up  in  your  rear,  and 
you  cannot  receive  reenforcements ;  General  Bragg  is  but  a  short  distance 
in  the  rear." 

To  this  Colonel  Wilder  replied,  "  Tour  note  demanding  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  my  forces  has  been  received ;  thank  you  for  your  compliments. 
If  you  wish  to  avoid  further  bloodshed,  keep  out  of  the  range  of  my  guns. 
As  to  reenforcements,  they  are  now  entering  my  works.  I  think  I  can 
defend  my  position  against  your  entire  force ;  at  least  I  shall  attempt 
to  do  so." 

The  remainder  of  that  day  was  occupied  by  the  rebels  in  tlie  burial  of 
their  dead.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  over  seven  hundred. 
The  National  troops,  defending  themselves  behind  breastworks,  lost  but 
twenty-seven.  On  Monday  the  fighting  was  renewed ;  earnest  dispatches 
were  sent  to  Loui8\'ille  and  Bowling  Green  for  reenforcements.  From 
menaced  Louisville  none  could  be  spared.  Though  General  Buell's  entire 
army  was  at  Bowling  Green,  for  some  unexplained  and  inexplicable  cause 
no  troops  from  that  quarter  were  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  heroic  beleaguered 
band;  under  these  circumstances,  further  resistance  was  in  vain.  On 
Monday  evening  General  Bragg  arrived  with  the  bulk  of  his  army. 
Twenty-five  thousand  rebels,  veterans  in  war,  surrounded  four  thousand 
patriot  citizen  soldiers,  fresh  from  their  homes ;  the  hills  around  bristled 
with  cannon,  which  threw  shot  and  shell  into  the  Union  camp. 

Colonel  Wilder,  after  adroitly  securing  a  delay  of  over  twenty-four  hours, 
in  the  expectation  of  receiving  relief  by  that  time  from  General  Buell,  on 
Wednesday  morning  surrendered  his  force.  Both  ofiicers  and  men  were 
immediately  paroled.     General  Bragg  continued  liis  march  northward 
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tamidi  LoaiflYille ;  before  reaching  that  city  he  turned  his  columnA  in  an 
ewkgbeAj  direction,  towards  the  centre  of  the  State.  General  Buell,  instead 
o/*  fallowing  him,  marched  directly  with  liis  army  to  Louisville.  Thus,  without 
a.  single  battle,  General  Buell  had  suffered  himself  to  be  led  from  the  southern 
xzMtier  of  Tennessee  to  the  northern  border  of  Kentucky.  All  the  ground 
^'^'ch  General  ilitchel,  as  recorded  in  the  first  volume,  had  so  heroically  occu- 
►i  «!,  was  given  back  without  a  struggle  to  the  rebels.  Four  thousand  patriots 
^  Mnmfordsville  were  left  to  struggle  unaided,  though  the  sound  of  the  do- 
^jxisive  cannon  of  the  overpowered  band  could  be  distinctly  heard  by  the 
m^MBBive  columns  of  patriot  troops  under  General  Bueirs  command. 

For  about  a  fortnight  General  Bragg  was  left  unmolested  in  the  heart 

^  Eentncky.     Of  course  he  was  not  idle ;  he  issued  a  proclamation  urging 

tm«  people  of  Kentucky  to  rise  and  join  the  rebel  Confederacy.     As  this 

.ppeal  met  with  no  response,  he  forced   multitudes  of  tlie  people  of 

Kentucky,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  into  the  rebel  ranks.     General 

ISuell,  like  General  McClellan,  had  been  very  scrupulous  in  reference  to 

Oae  appropriation,  under  any  circumstances,  of  the  private  property  of  tin 

xebela  to  the  service  of  the  General  Government ;  and,  like  General  McClellan, 

\i8wa8  exceedingly  indisposed  to  offer  the  slightest  encouragement  to  the 

eolored  population  to  assist  us  in  any  way  in  the  struggle.     General  Bragg, 

irixw  whole  heart  was  in  the  rebellion,  suffered  himself  to  be  trammelled 

lijnosuch  scruples.    Whenever  he  could  strike  a  blow,  he  struck  it  with 

iD  the  strength  of  his  muscular  arm ;  he  manifested  very  little  regard  to 

priyate  property,  or  for  the  ordinary  usages  of  civilized  warfare. 

Foraging  parties  ravaged  the  State  recklessly,  and  with  impunity. 
Honee,  cattle,  breadstuffs — all  things  valuable  for  an  army — were  seized, 
regardless  of  ownership.  Sometimes  they  went  through  the  mockery  of 
paying  in  "  Confederate  scrip,"  which  was  as  abundant  in  the  rel>el  camp 
and  about  as  worthless  as  brown  paper.  It  is  estimated  that  during  this 
fortnight,  when  General  Bragg  had  truly  none  to  molest,  and  none  to  make 
ifraid,  he  added  daily,  on  an  average,  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  Btores  to  his  famished  army.  "What  was  General  Buell  doing  all  this 
time?    This  question  cannot  easily  be  answered. 

While  General  Bragg  was  thus  pushing  his  untroubled  way  lesiurely 
into  Central  Kentucky,  and  General  Kirby  Smith  was  menacing  Cincin- 
nati, other  events  of  less  importance  were  taking  place  throughout  the  States 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  thus  overrun  by  the  rebels.  The  indications 
▼ere  everywhere  apparent  that  the  rebels  were  endeavoring  to  take  pery 
manent  possession  of  these  regions,  which  had  been  once  rescued  from  the 
flag  of  treason.  Owing  to  a  fall  in  the  Cumberland  River,  the  larger 
boats  could  not  reach  Nashville,  consequently  Clarksville,  which  was  about 
fifly  miles  nearer  the  embouchure  of  the  stream  into  the  Ohio,  became  a 
depot  for  supplies.  A  large  amount  of  army  stores  had  been  collected 
bore.  This  very  important  point  had  been  carelessly  left  under  the  guard 
of  a  fragment  of  a  regiment,  consisting  of  less  than  three  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Rodney  Mason.  Even  this  feble  band  had  muskets 
o^y,  being  entirely  destitute  of  artillery. 

Early  in  August,  Colonel  Mason  became  convinced  that  the  rebels  were 
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preparing  to  attack  Clarkfivillc.  lie  sent  both  to  General  Grant  and  to 
General  Lucll,  earnestly  calling  for  ordnance.  In  the  pressure  of  affain 
deemed  more  hnportant,  the  appeal  was  unanswered.  About  the  middle 
of  August  a  rebel  force,  over  a  thousand  strong,  with  a  battery  of  four 
guns,  suddenly  appeared  before  the  place,  and  demanded  its  surrender. 
Resistance,  being  hopeless,  was  not  attempted.  Imputations  were  cast 
upon  Colonel  Mason  for  his  surrender ;  they  were  cruelly  unjust.  It  would 
not  have  been  the  act  of  a  gallant  soldier  to  doom  his  faithful  men  to 
slaughter  when  no  earthly  purpose  could  have  been  subserved  by  it.  The 
responsibility,  be  it  greater  or  less,  rests  upon  those  higher  in  authority, 
who  left  a  post  so  important  without  any  adequate  means  of  defence. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  an  engagement  occurred  at  Gallatin,  Tenneaaec, 
between  the  rebel  General  Morgan,  with  about  eight  hundred  men,  and 
Brigadier-General  R.  W.  Johnson,*  with  about  six  hundred.  The  Union 
troops  were  utterly  routed.  After  gaining  some  decisive  advantages,  ao 
inexplicable  and  causeless  panic  seized  the  men,  and  they  fled  shamelesBly, 
in  spite  of  all  the  eflForts  of  their  officers  to  rally  them.  On  the  25th  of 
the  month,  Fort  Donelson,  which  was  held  by  four  companies  of  infantry, 
was  attacked  by  a  considerably  superior  force  of  rebels,  who  were,  however, 
repulsed  after  a  short  but  severe  engagement. f 

Nashville  was  meantime  surrounded,  not  only  by  guerrillas,  but  by 
organized  rebel  forces.  It  was  defended  by  a  few  regiments  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-General  James  S.  Negley,  one  of  America's  .untitled 
nobles.J  On  the  t)th  of  October,  learning  that  a  large  rebel  force  wai 
concentrating  at  La  Vergne,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Nashville,  with  the  in- 

♦  Richard  W.  Johnson  was  bom  in  Livingston  County,  Kentucky,  7th  February,  1827;  gradn- 
ated  at  West  Point  in  July,  1849;  was  ordered  to  Kentucky  shortly  after  the  assault  on  Fort 
Sumter,  in  October,  1861 ;  was  appointed  to  a  brigadier-generalship,  and  assigned  to  a  command 
in  General  McOook's  Division;  was  absent  from  the  field  at  the  battle  of  Shik>h  on  account  oT 
sickness ;  was  defeated  and  captured,  through  the  sliameful  cowardice  of  some  of  his  men,  bj  th« 
rebel  General  John  H.  Morgan,  in  the  battle  of  Gallatin;  was  subsequently  exchanged,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Stone  River  commanded  the  extreme  right  of  the  army,  whose  rout,  notwithstanding  hli 
most  strenuous  efforts,  contributed  so  much  to  the  Federal  disaster  upon  the  first  day. 

f  When  the  Union  troops  marched  through  one  of  our  towns,  with  the  beaming  Stirs  and 
Stripes  waving  over  them,  a  beautiful  rainbow  appeared  in  the  heavens.  A  little  boy,  perceiving 
it,  ran  to  his  mother,  exclaiming,  "  Mother,  God  is  a  Union  man  I*'  Ilis  mother  asked  him  whj 
he  thought  so.  He  replied  that  he  had  seen  his  flag  in  the  sky,  and  it  was  red,  white,  and  blue. 
— Louisville  Journal 

X  James  S.  Negley  was  bom  December  21, 1826,  in  East  Liberty,  Allegheny  County,  Pennayl* 
vania,  of  Swiss  descent.  He  entered  the  Mexican  war,  though  under  age,  and  application  having 
been  made  by  his  friends  to  the  legal  authorities  to  prevent  his  going,  he  told  the  court  he  should 
go  at  all  events.  He  was  allowed  to  go.  Being  there  sick,  his  friends  procured  and  sent  him 
a  discharge,  but  he  ref\i8cd  to  accept  it,  and  remained  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  retired 
to  private  life,  but  still  felt  an  active  interest  in  military  affairs,  organized  a  company  in  his  own 
village,  subsequently  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  the  State  militia ;  and  four  months 
before  the  assault  on  Sumter,  confident  that  war  could  not  bo  avoided,  proffered  the  services  of 
his  brigade  to  Governor  Curtin.  He  was  subsequently  assigned  to  a  command  under  General 
Mitchcl.  During  the  operations  at  Shiloh  and  Corinth,  ho  was  in  command  at  Columbia^  Tonnes- 
see.  Ho  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  General  Mitchel's  administration.  He  was  the  first 
officer  in  General  Bucirs  department  to  use  slaves  as  teamsters.  During  BuelVs  trip  to  Louis- 
Tille  he  was  in  command  at  Nashville.  On  General  Rosecrans*s  return  to  that  city  he  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  one  of  Thomas's  dirlsions,  and  in  the  battle  of  Stone  Rirer  held  the 
light  of  the  centre. 
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tantioB  of  attaoking  the  city,  General  Neglej  sent  about  sixteen  hundred 
■len,  who  fell  npon  the  rebel  force  and  routed  them,  with  but  slight  loss^ 
A.  month  later,  on  the  5th  of  November,  afler  General  Buell  had  been 
jrelieved  of  his  command,  the  rebels,  with  about  five  thousand  cavaLy  and 
mounted  infantry,  supported  by  several  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Generals  Forrest  and  Morgan,  made  a  rush  upon  Nashville.  They, 
]M>wever,  met  only  with  a  bloody  repulse. 

From  the  recital  of  these  incidents  let  us  now  return  to  the  main  nar- 

BTBtive.     We  left  General  Buell  encamped  at  Louisville,  and  General  Bragg 

in  the  heart  of  Kentucky,  despoiling  tlie  State  and  gatliering  up  suppliea. 

^t  lengtli,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  General  Buell  moved  from  Louisville. 

d^eneral  Bragg  now  commenced  to  retreat.     General  Bnell's  army  was 

<lividtid  into  three  corps.     The  first  was  under  Major-General  A.  McD. 

3CcCook.*     Tlie  second  was  under  Major-Gciieral  Crittenden.     The  third 

^^9A  under  Major-General   Gilbert.      Major-General   Thomas,  who  wai 

0eo(»id  in  command,  moved  with  the  second  corps ;  General  Buell  with 

-tJie  third.     Advancing  on  Bardstown,  he  thought  that  the  movements  of 

't^lie  enemy  indicated  an  intention  to  concentrate  at  Danville.     General 

'Buell,  accordingly,  ordered  his  three  corps  to  advance  to  that  place  by  dif- 

fiorent  routes.     The  rebels,  however,  being  hard  pressed,  determined  to 

make  a  stand  at  Perry ville.     The  National  army,  men  and  horses,  were 

jwfflLring  severely  for  want  of  water.     There  are  certain  springs  at  Perry- 

▼ille,  wliich  the  rebels  determined  not  to  surrender  without  a  struggle. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  General  Buell,  who  was  with  the  centre, 

fettnd  liis  advance  stubboVnly  resisted.     Becoming  satisfied  that  the  enemy 

^ere  concentrating  at  Perryville,  he  sent  orders  to  General  McCook  on  his 

^^ft,  and  General  Crittenden  on  his  right,  to  change  tlieir  line  of  march  so 

•«  to  form  a  junction  vith  him  at  that  point.     The  rebels  rapidly  concen- 

^*tited  their  whole  force  at  Perryville.     It  consisted  of  about  fifty  thousand 

***eG,  veteran  troops.     Their  position  was  well  chosen.     Perryville  lies  in 

*  Valley.     Upon  tlie  hills  which  bounded  the  southern  line  of  the  valley 

"^uo  rebels  formed  their  line  of  battle. 

It  was  half-past  two  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  before  General  McCook 
^^^ceived  the  order  directing  him  to  march  towards  Perryville.  lie  was 
^en  at  Maxville,  ten  miles  distant.  He  proceeded  to  execute  this  order, 
^^rching  before  dawn,  but  did  not  reach  the  field  until  half-past  ten 
**  clock.  He  then  formed  a  junction  with  General  Gilbert's  Corps,  and 
^^sported,  in  person,  to  General  Buell  for  instructions.     He  was  directed  to 

*  General  Alexander  McDowell  McCook  was  bom  in  Columbia  County,  Ohio,  April  22d, 
^^1.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  July,  1852,  served  five  years  in  New  Mexico,  and  three 
'••H  as  instructor  at  West  Point.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  be  was  elected  Colonel 
^  5lut  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  fought  with  honor  to  himself  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
"*  September,  18G1,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  By  a  forced  march 
••^  TMched  Pittsburg  Landing  just  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  second  day's  battle.  In  July, 
^^^  he  was  appointed  major-general,  and  in  the  following  September  wan  assigned,  by  General 
^<l^  to  the  oommand  of  one  of  his  army  corps.  With  but  two  divisions  he  bore,  almost  unaided, 
^  Msault  of  nearly  the  entire  rebel  army  in  the  battle  of  Perryville.  In  the  battle  of  Stone 
^^**«raptrtof  his  forces  were  surprised  and  routed  by  the  enemy;  but  no  better  lighting  was 
^<)M  tipon  tiliat  memorable  day  than  by  Sheridan's  Division  of  his  corps.  He  remained  in  com- 
mand until  after  the  batUe  of  Ghickamauga,  when  be  was  relieved  by  order  of  (General  Eoaecrans. 
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.fi'^.f-'  r    ■-.  -;  -.•..-'-.. T  :r.  rarTi-rr:.  iz.:  r^es-rLT^i  v  strike  ciie  heaviest  and 

f r-".'.r\.  .''.-'4:-r.  j."-r^~>.r  '..:^  i^r-miry  :.i-  ::-^-  '??r,.'enrnite<i  his  entire 
f',r'/:.  4.'.'.  .  .-.  .  -  ';rr.  r::;-:  ill  ?•  •f5:':*.v  ""rLr-r.-*-.^  -iiy^r.  General  McCook's 
^  /,r' /».'.:.' :.  '/.z.-'.-'^-/:  :  -  -  a.-.:  r.rrc*  r.  "::.  "''iSwir.  i  rr.»:n.  Three  times 
♦ha*  r.  .v.-.«^r  'rrf:  ..  ;r>i  r:.j..:'.y  ::r<n  ::.rr-..  Tr^ively  rheso  patriot  §ol- 
^i#rr>  rr.':*  •:.'■.  ''T'^^:..  Tr.rj  sV'-i  like  :he  ?:  m-^^ep:  r.k.  rolling  hack 
fh#t  s.i:'/-//-  r,f  a- -a:'.'.  Aj-tir.  iir. :  vja::.  •".:-  'iererminei  foe  returned  to 
th/;  'l-.-Lr;'".  Prv.  r'.v.-.  ..!>;%  ■>  Tir.til  noAr'.y  dark  the  battle  raged  with 
ff:7KT^'t\  V.O.' '  '^:^:.  I::  pn'-ri^-rti :«n  to  the  r.i:n:hers  enga^i.l,  it  was  one  of 
\)it:  fu'i-^^t  /!'•  :;'rrit:':!y  fomrht  r;.it:If?<  of  tl.o  war.  Pn^rh  (yeneral  McGook 
tkiA  ^/'fj'-.-Jil  \»rik*//j  r.'"or«i  it  a«  tht.-  ptemest  and  M-xviiest  battle,  for  tbs 
r/tirnS'rr-'.  Mi'^'?i?r':'J,  of  rnodr:m  times?. 

^Wrt'-nl  Msi'I!'"  l^rad-qnarter?  were  but  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
ful'l  '//\}i-n:  ('ri:ti*'ni\  M^^'ook's  horoir  band  wore  >tmjrjrlinir  through  these 
Iori{^  lioiirn  -o  vjiliaritly,  a^'ainrt  siirli  uneqiiiil  nnmbers.  The  rentral  corps,  , 
nnd'-r  ^M-rif-nl  (lillicrt,  was  very  near  the  eontcndinp  host-*,  and  Genersl 
Or'i^i  uf\fM':\  tn»ojiH  wore  not  ro  far  off  but  that  they  heard  the  distant 
tliiirid/;r  '»('  lli^;  ronfliftt.  Tlio  roar  of  the  battle  fell  heavily  on  the  ear  of 
(lrmri\\  /'.,r«ll.  Tlic  sf»ldi(;r3  waited  impatiently  for  the  order  to  ruBh  to 
tli«'  n'lorn:'  of  tb«?ir  (N»rnradoR.  The  order,  however,  was  not  given.  Two 
bri^Midrn  iMily  wcn^  pu'^hed  forward,  *'  as  the  cannonading,"  says  General 
I'tiU'll,  *'  wji}^  not  Kn|)|»osiid  to  j)nwoed  from  any  serious  engagement,  as  no 
rf|M»rt.  to  that.  nflVct.  wfis  received.''  It  sends  a  thrill  of  anguish  to  the 
piifriiit  IhmiH  to  (•niifi'Tn|>latP  the  opportunity  which  was  lost.  The  hear^ 
nh»|ipnitioii  i»f  tlicsc  three  corps,  under  one  master-mind,  Would  then  and 
Ihcri'  liiivi^  iinniliihitcul  Hnigg's  army.  General  McCook's  Division  alone 
ri^|>f*nril  the  lit  tuck. 

Till'  H'licln  coiumencod  their  assault  upon  General  Jackson^s  Division) 
wliic'h  niTiipicd  Ihc  h*lY  of  (ioneral  M(^( -ook's  centre.  Onlv  one  brisrado 
f»r  tht'  iHviMitui  wiuA  on  the  iield  to  meet  the  brunt  of  the  onset.  General 
ilni'Kiuiii  wu'i  almost  immediately  killed,  and  his  brigade  thrown  into  diso^ 
iliT.  (Iciicrtil  T«»rraL  stM'ond  in  eonunand,  in  endeavorinc:  to  rallv  his 
men.  Win  mortally  woun«h»d,  and  ten  pieces  of  their  artillery  fell  into  the 
hitmiii  i»'*  tin*  n»l»eU.     The  fi>o,  pn^ssing  their  advantage,  fell  upon  Generp.l 
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d'e  *  troops  wiUi  terrible  impetuosity.  Massing  their  forces  upon  ibe 
iie  hill,  BO  that  several  lines  could  fire  at  once,  they  poured  in  upon 
lots  a  storm  of  shot,  which  mortal  endurance  could  not  withstand, 
►ps  drew  back  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  where  they  took  another  poBi- 
1  again  awaited  tlie  overpowering  and  dreadful  onset, 
now  occurred  one  of  those  scenes  which  no  pen  can  describe,  and 
3  imagination  can  conceive.  The  Tenth  Ohio  Kegiment  were  ly- 
Q,  just  under  the  crest  of  a  hill,  expecting  the  advance  of  the  foe^ 
'  the  disaster  of  General  Jackson's  Division,  its  left  flank  was  exposed, 
nent  being  quite  unconscious  of  its  danger.  A  whole  brigade  of 
ly  moved  furtively  around  the  hill,  and,  concealed  by  the  undula- 
racter  of  the  ground,  reached  unnoticed  a  position  within  a  bun- 
ds of  the  unsuspecting  regiment.  Suddenly  they  poured  into  the 
k1  patriot  band  a  well-aimed,  point-blanc,  murderous  fire.  Ck)lonel 
le  heroic  commander  of  the  regiment,  was  by  almost  the  first  vol- 
k  down,  dangerously  wounded.  One  of  his  sergeants  endeavored 
lim  from  the  field.  "  You  can  do  some  good  yet,"  said  the  hero, 
[o  none.     Let  me  die  here." 

Idered,  staggered,  and  having  lost  their  commander,  the  regiment 
e  bold  yet  unavailing  effort  to  effect  a  change  of  front.  Thwarted 
ideavor,  they  fell  back,  though  not  in  disorder.  It  was  nearly  five 
n  the  afternoon.  General  McCook's  Division,  assailed  by  vastly 
numbers  on  the  centre  and  both  flanks,  was  slowly,  stubbornly  re- 
mtesting  every  inch.  Many  of  his  brave  men  and  some  of  his  best 
tad  already  fallen.  Disaster  faced  him  from  every  quarter.  He  had 
cnt  appeals  for  reenforcements,  which  the  sound  of  his  cannon 
promptly  have  brought  him.  When  an  aid,  upon  his  panting 
hurried  tones  announced  to  General  Buell  that  General  McCook 
aining  a  severe  attack,  that  his  flanks  were  giving  way,  and  that 
[  not  much  longer  withstand  the  enemy  unless  recinforced.  Gen- 
ii could  hardly  credit  the  statement.     Still,  he  hesitatingly  fur- 

-General  Loyell  H.  Rousseau  was  bora  in  Lincoln  County,  Kentucky,  August  4,  1814. 
>rs  were  Huguenots.  At  the  age  of  twenty -two  ho  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  I»- 
rce  rears  ho  was  elected  to  the  Legi  laturo  by  tlie  Whig  party.  He  entered  the  Mexi- 
captain  of  a  company  of  vohmteerF.  In  1849  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
ly,  in  1800,  he  removed  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  he  was  chosen  to  the  Ken- 
je.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  when  Kentucky  insanely  adopted  a  policy  of 
utrality,  General  Rousseau  boldly  declared  himself  in  favor  of  vigorous  war  measures. 
to  the  War  Department  for  authority  to  recruit  volunteers  in  Kentucky.  Ho  was,  how- 
died  to  establish  his  camp  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ohio,  sinee  the  treasonable  ad- 
I  of  Governor  Magoffin  would  not  allow  troops  raised  to  defend  the  National  integrity 
d  within  the  State. 

Uy  he  encountered  the  Btorm  of  odium  his  patriotism  excited.     By  the  1st  of  Septem- 
recruitod  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  battery  of  artillery.     Two  weeks  later,  by  a 
h  lo  Miildraugh's  Hill,  he  protected  Louisville  from  threatened  at  ack  by  tlie  rebel 
Ivancing  from  Bowlinjj  (Jreen.     Ho  was  made  brigadier-general  on  the  l8t  of  Octo- 
bravely  at  Siiiloh,  and,  when  Jackson's  Division  at  Perryville  gave  way,  held  the  e»- 
1  chfck  until  rr^enfo  cements  could  arrive.     At  the  request  of  General  Buell  he  w^ 
)  a  major-generalship  for  distinguished  gallantry  and  service  on  that  day.      His  natfr 
r  proud  of  that  son  whose  services  she  once  repelled.    Among  the  many  heroloilM 
entucky  h«s  given  birth,  few  will  stand  more  prominent  upon  the  page  of  herUit 
'  General  LovcU  R.  Rousseau. 
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aiBlied  aid  to  the  exiiansted  Boldiers.  In  the  mean  time,  the  rebels,  liaving 
driven  back  General  MeCook's  Division,  fell  in  great  force  upon  Oeneral 
Gilbert's  Corps,  who,  awaiting  orders  from  General  Buell,  had  not  ad- 
vanced to  the  aid  of  their  comrades,  who  were  fighting  so  desperately  but  t 
few  miles  from  them. 

^  The  battle  was  renewed  with  redoubled  fury.  The  first  assault  of  the 
lEbe  was  upon  General  Gill>ert's  left.  The  rebels,  flusheil  with  anticipated 
victory,  were  met  by  reinforcements  advancing  at  the  double-quick,  con- 
risting  of  the  Thirtieth  Brigade,  under  Colonel  Gooding,  called  the  Pel 
Kidge  men.  Tlie  flood  was  checked  and  rolled  back  in  tumult.  The 
rebels,  in  the  precipitation  of  their  flight,  did  not  stop  until  they  bad 
crossed  the  valley  and  gained  the  protection  of  their  batteries  on  the 
opposite  hills,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles.  The  patriots  charged  the 
rebel  batteries,  but,  not  being  supported  and  flanked  on  either  side,  thej 
fell  back  to  a  position  near  the  town. 

Darkness  now  gathered  over  the  scene,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  conflict 
The  pickets  of  the  two  armies  lay  within  fifty  yards  of  each  other.  Thw 
ended  tlio  l)attlo  of  Perry ville,  or  Chaplin  Hills.  The  National  lose,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  was  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
The  rebel  loss,  as  estimated  by  themselves,  was  but  two  thousand  lite 
hundred ;  no  oflicial  statement,  however,  was  published.  The  lo* 
of  ofiicers  was  heavy  on  both  sides.  While  the  National  army  was  the 
largest,  and  with  good  generalship  might  have  overwhelmed  their  foei 
with  superior  numbers,  only  a  portion  of  the  troops  were  brought  into  the 
field.  The  rebel  forces  were  handled  with  far  superior  skill.  One  single 
Union  corps  was  attacked  by  the  concentrated  rebel  army.  For  three 
hours,  single-handed,  it  sustained  the  attack,  and  then  was  saved  from  ut- 
ter destruction  only  by  the  tardy  arrival  of  reiinforcemcnts,  which  sliould 
Iiave  been  in  the  engni^ement  from  the  fii*st.  Even  then,  energy  and  dii^, 
patch  might  have  given  us  a  decisive  victory.  It  was  the  unflinching 
courage  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  heroism  of  the  subordinate  officers,  which 
alone  saved  us  from  a  disastrous  defeat. 

It  is  said  that  in  this  engagement  the  rebel  general,  Bishop  Polk,  ntf- 
rowly  escaped  capture.  He  was  standing,  about  dusk,  near  a  rebel  bat^ 
tery,  and  observed  a  body  of  men,  whom  he  took  to  be  Confe'derate  troopB, 
opening  fire  upon  his  position.  None  of  liis  staff*  were  present,  and  yield- 
ing to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  he  rode  over  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fire  of 
his  supposed  comrades.  Riding  up  to  the  colonel,  he  asked  him  angrily 
what  he  meant  by  firing  upon  liis  friends.  The  colonel  replied,  "  I  think 
there  can  be  no  mistake.  I  am  sure  they  are  the  enemy."  "  Enemy ! 
replied  the  bishop,  with  wannth  ;  ''  I  just  left  them  myself.     Cease  yoW 

firing.      What  is  your  name?"     "  Colonel ,  of  the  — th  Indiana; 

and  pray  what  is  yours  ?"  The  general  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
With  wonderful  self-possession,  assuming  a  passion  which  ho  was  far  from 
fijcling,  he  shook  his  fist  in  the  colonel's  face,  saying, ''  I'll  teach  you  who 
I  am,  sir.  Cease  your  firing,  sir."  Turning  his  horse's  head,  ho  cantered 
slowly  away,  as  little  suspected  as  he  had  been  suspicious. 

We  give  this  story  upon  the  authority  of  a  rebel  officer,  Coionel  Fipee- 


•ebels  were  in  full  retreat.  The  light  of  the  next  morning  re- 
le  abandonment  of  all  their  positions.  It  was  still  thought  thatthtt 
raid  endeavor  to  make  a  stand  at  some  other  point  in  the  vicinity. 
¥as  instantly  ordered.  The  rebels  were,  however,  too  swift-footed 
ight.  After  chasing  them  about  sixty  miles  in  a  southeast  dire(V 
far  as  London,  the  pursuit  was  abandoned,  and  the  National 
ming  due  west,  leisurely  continued  its  march,  nearly  two  hun- 
66,  to  Bowling  Green.  General  Bra^,  crossing  the  border  into 
le,  did  not  check  the  progress  of  his  columns  until  he  reached 
boro',  some  thirty  miles  south  of  Nashville. 
ended  General  Bragg's  invasion  of  Kentucky.     The  results  wetv 

satisfactory  to  the  rebels.  They  had  expected  that  Kentucky 
10  and  welcome  General  I>ragg  as  a  deliverer.      They  were  san- 

their  expectations  of  taking  possession  both  of  Louisville  and 
ti.  They  had  resolved  to  transfer  the  scene  of  war  from  the  Cot- 
the  Border  States,  hoping  thence  to  push  their  armies  into  the  Free 
the  North.  In  all  this  they  signally  failed.  Yet  the  campaign  ao- 
ed  important  results  for  the  rebels.  A  half-starved  army  foraged  air 
iterruptedly  in  Kentucky  for  a  fortnight.  They  entered  the  State  so 
of  provisions,  that  they  were  obliged  to  parole  all  their  prisoner 
dcause  they  had  nothing  wherewith  to  feed  them.  They  revelled 
ance  while  they  remained  within  the  State,  and  carried  out  of  it 
mise  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  stores.  The  Richmond  Examiner 
that  the  wagon-train  brought  out  of  Kentucky  by  General  Kirby 
one,  was  forty  miles  long.  It  contained  a  million  yards  of  jeans, 
immense  amount  of  clothing,  boots,  and  shoes.  Two  hundred 
vere  loaded  with  bacon.  They  carried  off  six  thousand  barrels  of 
This  immense  train  was  followed  by  fifteen  hundred  mules  and 
dght  thousand  beeves,  and  a  large  lot  of  swine.  Such  was  th# 
secured  by  a  raid  into  a  *'  neutral  "  State. 
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the  time  of  Colonel  Wildert  captnra,  the  removal  of  G^eral  Buell  wi 
impatiently  demanded.  He  was  relieved  of  his  command  for  a  single  di 
at  Louisville,  but  within  twenty- four  hours  was  reinstated.  When  1 
commenced  the  pursuit  of  General  Bragg  great  things  were  promised,  an 
tJie  country  expected  that  the  rebels  would  be  made  to  pay  dearly  for  the 
audacity.  But  when  it  was  known  that  the  rebel  army  had  escaped  wit 
impunity,  carrying  all  their  plunder  with  them,  a  clamor  of  dissatisfaetic 
arose  whicli  could  not  be  silenced.  General  Buell's  army,  forbidden  to  g 
to  the  succor  of  their  comrades  at  Mumfordsville  and  Perryville,  had  la 
confidence  in  their  commander.  On  the  30th  of  October  General  Buc 
was  again  relieved  of  his  command,  and  Major-General  W.  S.  Rosecrai 
was  assigned  to  his  place.  General  Buell  was  understood  to  be  undi 
guisedly  a  warm  advocate  of  slavery,  and  as  Euch  it  was  not  possible  bi 
ihat  he  must  have  wished  to  have  the  war  so  conducted  as  to  lead  1 
iome  compromise,  by  which  the  claims  of  slavery  might  be  respectet 
This  campaign  was  subjected  to  a  long,  official,  military  examinaticN 
like  all  military  court  proceedings,  it  was  conducted  with  closed  door 
The  result  has  never  yet  been  given  to  the  public.  Had  the  result  bee 
his  triumphant  exoneration,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would  so  long  ha^ 
been  kept  secret. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  there  were  two  parties  in  the  NorU 
both  alike  desirous  of  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  They,  however,  di 
fered  widely  in  respect  to  the  policy  proper  to  effect  this  end.  A  small  bi 
earnest  minority,  constantly  increasing  in  numbers  and  strength  of  purpa 
as  the  war  progressed,  regarded  with  horror  the  rebellion,  as  the  la 
crowning  crime  in  the  long  record  of  infamy  of  a  nefarious  slaveocnur 
They  saw  at  once  that  the  impending  battle  was  to  be  no  brief  contest  wil 
a  furious  but  short-lived  mob,  but  a  life-and-death  struggle  between  tl 
Eepublic  and  the  mortal  foe  which  it  had  so  long  unconsciously  cherishe 
— slavery.  They  prepared  for  the  conflict  accordingly,  determined  n« 
only  to  preserve  the  Union,  but  to  bring  treason  to  a  speedy  and  condig 
punishment.  Kegarding  slavery  as  the  source  of  all  our  National  trohble 
they  were  desirous  not  to  shield  it  from  any  of  the  blows  to  which  it  shod 
be  exposed  by  the  fortunes  of  the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  large  number  of  men  in  the  North,  coi 
nected  with  the  South  by  social,  political,  and  commercial  ties,  who  r 
garded  that  section  as  the  victim  of  Northern  wrongs.  They  regarded  the 
treason  as  the  not  unnatural  anger  of  a  people  goaded  to  madness  by  tk 
Abolitionists.  It  was,  consequently,  their  wish  to  conciliate  treason,  not  i 
punish  it.  While,  therefore,  they  girded  on  the  sword  to  protect  the  Capits 
from  capture  and  the  Northern  border  from  invasion,  they  were  very  solici 
ous  not  to  push  the  war  to  such  an  extremity  as  to  endanger  the  institutia 
of  slavery.  The  preservation  of  slavery  was  considered,  j>olitically,  a  matU 
of  vital  moment ;  for  the  institution  bound  the  South  together  as  one  set 
tional  party.  A  party  at  the  North,  combining  with  the  South,  had  gei 
erally  succeeded  in  controlling  the  action  of  the  Government.  It  therefd 
seemed  of  the  utmost  moment  not  to  strike  blows  so  heavy  as  to  alienal 
these  friends,  and  thus  prevent  future  cooperation.     Of  the  former  dai 
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GoenlB  Fremont  and  Grant,  and  tlie  lamented  Generals  Lyon  and 
IGtehel,  may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  Generals  McClellan  and  Buell 
mKjy  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  military  leaders  of  the  other  party.  Of 
dum  both  it  may  be  said,  that  they  took  up  the  sword  without  hearty 
widded  it  without  earnestness,  and  laid  it  down  without  honor. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  BATTLE  OF  PITTSBURG  LANDING. 

From  March  6th  to  April  7th,  1S6S. 

AlTDBXW   JOHK8ON  MiLITART  GOVERNOR  OP   TeXNESSEK. — POPULATION   OF    EaST    TeNNESME^— 
ENERaETIC   MeaSUBKS  OF  GOVERNOR  JOIIXSON. — RETREAT  OF  THE  REBELS  TO  MURFREBSBOBO*. 

— Buell's  Advance  ox  Nashville.— Movements  of  the  various  Armies. — General 
Grant's  Advance  to  Savannah,  Tennessee. — (Character  of  the  Country  at  Pitt8BUB6 
Landing. — Subi'Rise  of  the  Patriot  Troops. — Terrible  Battle. 

As  already  recounted  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  city  of  Nashville  was 
occupied  by  the  National  forces  on  the  2^th  of  February,  1862.  They 
advanced  under  the  command  of  General  Buell  from  Bowling  Green 
ftilently,  after  the  fall  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  The  city  surrendered 
without  resistance,  which,  indeed,  had  it  been  attempted,  would  have  been 
utterly  in  vain. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  capital  of  Tennessee  had  tlius  corns 
again  under  National  rule,  President  Lincoln  appointed  Andrew  Johnson 
Military  Governor  of  the  State.  The  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the 
United  States  Senate  on  the  5th  of  March.  In  two  days  after.  Governor 
Johnson,  with  his  staff — for  with  his  appointment  as  Governor  he  received  a 
commission  as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers — was  on  his  way  to  Naeh- 
ville,  which  place  he  reached  on  the  12th.  At  the  same  time,  by  an  order 
dated  the  11th  of  March,  the  Departments  of  Kansas  and  Kentucky,  under 
the  commands  respectively  of  General  Hunter  and  General  Buell,  were 
united  with  that  of  Missouri,  and  the  consolidated  department  received 
the  designation  of  Department  of  the  Mississippi.  Thus  General  Buell 
and  General  Hunter  were  both  subordinated  to  General  Halleck,  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  charge  of  military  affairs,  while  the  civil  administration 
of  Tennessee  was  in  the  hands  of  Governor  Johnson. 

He  entered  upon  his  difficult  duties  with  that  energy  which  had  always 
characterized  him.  He  found  the  capital  abandoned  by  the  rebel  Governor- 
elect,  and  by  the  Legislature.  The  State  records  were  removed,  and  the 
moneys  of  the  State  had  been  taken  from  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  and  were 
appropriated  either  by  individual  thieves,  or  by  that  organic  thief,  the 
Confederate  Government.  Nearly  all  the  offices,  both  State  and  National, 
were  vacated  either  by  abandonment,  or  by  undisguised  treason.  Upon 
Governor  Johnson  devolved  the  task  of  reorganizing  a  State,  devastated 
by  war,  and  rent  by  bittel*  faction.  Eastern  Tennessee,  his  own  native . 
home,  and  the  stronghold  of  loyalty,  was  still  under  the  military  contnd 
of  the  rebels.  Li  West  Tennessee,  in  which  alone  Governor  Johnson 
eould  exercise  any  practical  authority,  he  found  a  few  warm^  earnest,  and 
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Dnoere  supporters,  men  who,  like  himself,  had  been  from  the  outset  lovers 

of  the  Union,  and  enemies  of  the  rebellion.     There  were  a  few  open  and 

nndifiguised  foes  of  the  Union,  who  had  the  courage  and  consistency  to 

,    cling,  in  the  time  of  its  adversity,  to  the  same  rebel  cause  which  they  had 

advocated  when  it  was  popular  to  do  so.     But  far  the  greater  number  of 

the  community  consisted  of  insincere  and  hypocritical  adherents,  who  had 

yielded  unresistingly  to  tlie  popular  current  when  it  swept  the  State  into 

the  political  maelstrom  of  treason  and  rebellion.     These  men  were  now 

professedly  converted  to  the  National  cause  by  the  victorious  advance  of  the 

Federal  armies,  and  were  equally  ready  to  cry  "  Ilosanna  "  or  **  Crucify,"  aa 

the  popular  demand  and  the  passing  circumstances  might  seem  to  require. 

The  evening  of  his  arrival  in  Ilashville  a  public  meeting  was  held,  at 

'vvMch  Governor  Johnson  made  an  address,  afterwards  published  as  an 

**  Appeal  to  the  People  of  Tennessee."     In  this  lie  declared  that  it  was  the 

pTirpose  of  the  Administration  to  secure  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of 

GoveramcTit ;  that  to  that  end  he  had  been  temporarily  appointed  military 

governor  of  the  State ;  that  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  public  property, 

to  afford  to  all   the  protection  of  law,  to  restore  the  State  as  speedily 

•«  possible  to  the  Union,  to  fill  by  appointment  all   offices   which   had 

Ixen  vacated  by  abandonment  or  treason,  to  respect  all  rights  and   re- 

^less  all  wrongs,  and  that  while  he   should  punish  intelligent  and  con- 

s<5ious  treason  in  high  places,  a  full  and  complete  amnesty  was  ofiered  for 

5^11  past  acts  to  those  who,  in  a  private,  unofficial  capacity,  had  assumed 

^   position   of  hostility  to  the  Government,    upon  the  ono  condition  of 

^lieir  again  yielding  themselves  peaceful  subjects  to  the  just  supremacy 

of  the  laws. 

Governor  Johnson  at  once  commenced  vigorous  measures  for  the 
^■^'eestablishment  of  the  National  authority.  The  mayor  and  common 
^^onncil  of  the  city  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  they 
"'^fesed.  He  expelled  them  from  office,  and  appointed  others  in  their 
*tcad.  Disloyal  men  of  prominence  were  arrested.  The  press  was  put 
"^*^der  rigid  control,  that  there  should  be  no  treasonable  utterances.  One 
o»-two  journals  were  suppressed.  An  order  was  issued  that  whenever  a 
^3"iiion  man  was  maltreated  by  guerrillas,  five  or  more  prominent  rebels, 
^om  Uie  immediate  vicinity,  should  be  arrested  for  retaliution. 

By  these  measures  of  salutary  rigor,  some  degree  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity was  gradually  restored  to  the  city  over  which  treason  had  cast  its 
^%ht.    Union  men,  seeing  that  the  occupation  of  Nashville  promised  to 
^  permanent,  took  heart.     Time-servers  and  popularity-hunters   flocked 
^y  himdreds  from  the  failing,  to  the  Union  cause.     Union  meetings  were 
^dd.   Prominent  ex-leaders  from  among  tlie  rebels  ppoke  in  favor  of  retum- 
^  to  the   old  flag.     Trade  revived.      The  courts  recommenced    their 
seasions.     The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  was  put  again  in  ruiming 
orier.    A  regular  market  was  called  again  into  existence.     Prices  became 
niore  moderate.     Vacant  houses   found  o(*cnpants.     Some  sales  of  real 
^te,  even,  were  eflected.     Still,  there  were  unmistakable  evidences  that 
4fi  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  far  from  being  hearty  sup- 
portePB  of  the  United  States  Government  "* 
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ment  of  the  Mississippi,  which  ho  assumed  on  the  5th  of  March,  calling 
upon  the  GbYcmors  of  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  fixr 
additional  troops.  Ilcbcl  forces  were  recalled  from  Pensacola  and  Mobile 
to  strengthen  his  army.  The  nucleus  was  composed  of  two  divisions  under 
General  Polk,  from  Columbua.  General  A.  S.  Johnston  was  directed  to 
move  from  Murfroesboro'jto  form  a  junction  with  this  body.  Cannon  were 
needed  The  people  were  called  upon  to  furnish  bells  from  their  churches 
and  plantations,  to  melt  up  for  artillery.  By  the  Ist  of  April,  the  whole 
rebel  force  was  concentrated  along  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad.  General  Bucll  was  at  this  time  moving  from  Nashville  to  Savan- 
nah, to  form  a  junction  with  Gtjneral  Grant.  The  nation  would  thus  have 
an  army  which,  though  inferior  in  nuiAbers  to  that  of  the  rebels,  would 
probably  be  superior  in  armament. 


The  advantages,  however,  which  the  rebels  possessed  for  a  speedy  con- 
centration of  their  force  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map.  General 
Buell's  army  could  not  safely  be  withdrawn  from  the  front  of  Nashville 
until  he  was  assured  that  General  Johnston's  force  had  been  permanently 
withdrawn  from  Murfreesboro'.    He  hod  then  a  wearisome  march  across 
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Hended  by  a  reference  to  the  annexed  map ;  and  a  remembrance  of  thoae 
▼arioos  operations  which  were  taking  place  almost  simultaneously,  and 
whicfi  constituted  parts  of  a  single  campaign,  culminating  in  the  surrender 
of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  and  the  recovery  of  the  entire  lino  of  the 
Mississippi  River  by  the  National  arms.  As  the  historian  must  record 
these  acts  separately,  they  are  liable  to  become  dissociated  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader. 

It  is  the  middle  of  March,  1802.  General  Curtis  has  pursued  the 
routed  battalions  of  the  rebel  Price,  driven  him  into  the  mountains  of 
Arkansi^  awaited  quietly  his  attack,  and  on  the  Gth  and  7th  of  March  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  the  combined  forces  of  Van  Dom, 
Jf  cCulIoch,  and  Price.  Greneral  Grant  and  Commodore  Foote  have  captured 
Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  on  the  Gth  of  February,  and  Fort  Don- 
elson,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  the  IGth  of  the  same  month.  Nashville 
Ixad  been  occupied  on  the  25th  by  a  column  advancing  from  Louisville  and 
Bowling  Green.  The  rebel  General  Johnston  has  retreated  to  Murfrees- 
boro',  and  thence  south  towards  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  to 
form  a  junction  with  Beauregard,  which  he  soon  effected. 

Columbus  was  evacuated  by  the  rebels  on  the  1st  of  March.  New 
Madrid  surrendered  a  fortnight  later  to  General  Pope.  Commodore  Foote 
is  still  thundering  away  at  the  iron  gates  of  Island  No.  10,  which  does  not 
sonrender  until  the  7th  of  April,  the  very  day  on  which,  in  the  terrible 
battle  of  Shiloh,  the  rebel  victory  of  the  preceding  day  is  wrested  from 
ihem,  and  turned  into  a  disastrous  defeat.  Thus,  in  the  short  space  of 
two  months,  occur  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  the  assault  at  New  Madrid, 
the  succi'ssful  siege  of  Island  No.  10,  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Ilonry,  the 
sanguinary  three  days'  battle  at  Fort  Donelson,  the  evacuation  of  Columbus, 
the  National  advance  through  Bowling  Green,  the  occupation  of  Nashville, 
General  Grant's  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  River,  and  the  fierce  battle 
of  Shiloh — all  forming  parts  of  one  campaign,  directed  by  one  mind,  con- 
stituting one  plan,  tending  to  one  object — the  recovery  of  the  Mississippi, 
These  brilliant  achievements,  aided  by  General  Curtis's  inarch  through 
the  wilderness,  the  naval  engagements  on  the  great  river  which  constitutes 
the  pride  and  the  power  of  the  nation,  and  the  siege  of  Corinth,  resulted, 
«fter  four  months  of  severe  campaigning,  in  the  capture  of  Memphis,  and 
the  National  occupation  of  the  river  down  to  that  point. 

On  the  11th  of  Marcli,  General  Grant's  advance  reached  Savannah,  a 
little  hamlet  scarce  deservinjr  the  name  of  a  villac^e.  It  was  situated  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  but  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Mississippi  State  line.  The 
object  of  his  advance  was  apparent.  If  ho  could  obtain  and  hold  posses- 
sion of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  Memphis  would  fall  an  easy 
P^y  into  the  National  hands ;  the  fortifications  on  the  Mississippi  River 
^oiild  be  no  longer  tenable ;  the  upper  half  of  the  river  would  pass,  at  once, 
^der  National  control ;  and  the  rebels  would  be  cut  off  from  tlieir  most 
direct  communication  between  the  East  and  the  West. 

Thv  rebel  leaders,  tlirough  the  multitude  of  traitors  who  thronged 
"*ahington,  were  early  infonned  of  the  National  plans.  To  thwart  the 
^▼ement,  General  Beauregard  was  assigned  the  command  of  the  Depart* 
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unprepared  for  the  tremendous^  aflfianlt  which  was  speedOj,  on  the  6th  of 
April,  made  upon  it  They  were-  apparently  taken  as  much  by  enrprise  ai 
if  the  attack  had  come  from  the  stars.  Who  is  responsible  for  this  inex- 
plicable fact  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  The  country  excused,  though  not  with- 
out hesitation,  the  blunder,  since,  by  a  series  of  good  providences,  the 
army  was  saved  from  destruction,  and  a  National  victory  was  at  last 
gained,  though  at  a  fearful  sacrifice.  A  court  of  inquiry  was  talked  of, 
but  none  was  ordered.  The  wail  over  the  thousands  needlessly  slaughtered 
was  dri»wned  in  the  shouts  of  the  final  victory,  and  the  hurried  verdict  of 
the  military  inquest  was,  as  usual,  "  No  blame  is  attached  to  any  one.** 
Though  the  impartial  historian  cannot  indorse  this  tacit  exoneration, 
neither  can  he  be  expected  to  do  what  the  military  authorities,  with  all 
the  facts  before  them,  failed  to  do,  determine  on  whom  the  responsibility 
of  the  first  day's  disaster  at  Pittsburg  Landing  rests. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  General  Beauregard  learned  that  General  Buell  was 
rapidly  advancing  across  the  country,  and  that  the  union  of  the  two 
National  forces  would  soon  be  eflfected.  His  own  preparations  for  the 
attack  were  not  yet  quite  completed.  But  he  determined  to  strike  without 
further  delay.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  orders  were  issued  for-  a  for- 
ward movement.  It  was  the  plan  to  attack  General  Grant's  forces  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  ^  The  roads,  however,  were  narrow  ;  the  rebel 
troops,  unused  to  marching,  and  a  severe  rain-storm,  on  tlie  night  of  the 
4th,  delayed  them,  so  that  they  did  not  reach  the  immediate  front  of  the 
National  troops  until  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  5th.  The  hour  of 
attack  was,  accordingly,  deferred  until  the  following  morning.  This  delay 
saved  the  National  forces  from  what  must  otherwise  have  proved  an  over- 
whelming defeat.  ^ 

Here,  during  Saturday  night,  lay  the  entire  rebel  army,  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  Union  lines.  Yet  their  presence  seems  never  to  have  been  so 
much  as  suspected  by  the  Union  commanders.  But  thirty-five  thousand 
National  troops  had  crossed  the  river.  Seventy  thousand  rebels  were  pre- 
pared to  rush  upon  them.  During  the  entire  day  of  Saturday,  portions  of 
the  rebel  cavalry  were  frequently  seen  along  the  front.  There  were  fre- 
quent skirmishes.  It  is  said  that  General  Sherman  had  privately  stated 
that  he  thought  that  there  was  pjreat  danger  of  a  rebel  attack,  and  that 
General  Grant  had  intimated  a  like  opinion.  No  adequate  measures,  how- 
ever, were  taken  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the  rebels.  The  Union 
army  slept  quietly  in  its  tents  on  Saturday  night,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
storm  which  was  to  burst  upon  them  on  the  morrow.  "  I  did  not  believe," 
says  General  Sherman,  "  that  the  enemy  designed  any  thing  but  a  strong 
.demonstration." 

At  half-past  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  the  rebel 
columns  were  put  in  motion,  advancing  to  the  attack  in  three  lines,  under 
the  three  generals,  Hardee,  Bragg,  and  Polk.  The  reserves  were  com- 
manded by  General  Breckenridge.  Generals  Johnston  and  Beauregard 
commanded  the  entire  movement.  The  former  was  commander-in-chiefl 
Their  design  was  to  pierce  the  patriot  line,  and  then  drive  the  two  separ- 
ated wings  back  into  the  river. 
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The  Advance  divisions  of  the  patriot  army,  under  Generals  Sherman 
and  PrraitiBS,  were  taken  entirely  by  surprise.  The  men  were  preparing 
breakfast.  Many  of  the  soldiers  were  not  dressed.  Numbers  were  still  in 
their  beds.  Many  of  the  guns  were  unloaded ;  most  of  them  were  stacked ; 
when  suddenly  the  pickets  came  rushing  into  the  camp  with  the  cry,  "  They 
come  I  They  come  I"  Warning  of  the  enemy's  approach  had  indeed  been 
given  by  the  usual  signal — the  firing  of  the  picket-guns.  But  the  military 
'law  which  forbade  the  discharge  of  fire  arms,  except  in  accordance  with 
orders,  had  been  habitually  disregarded.  Consequently,  the  scattering  fire 
of  the  picket-guard  failed  to  alarm  the  half-awakened  army.  But  the 
roflhing  rebels  were  in  the  camp  almost  as  soon  as  the  pickets  themselves. 
Officers  were  awakened  by  the  crash  of  shot  and  shell  through  their  tents. 
O^ers  were  never  awakened,  but  were  found  dead,  two  days  after,  in  their 
beds.  There  was  no  time  to  organize;  no  opportunity  to  rally.  Raw 
troops,  surprised,  unmarshalled,  defenceless — it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
fllioald  have  fled  precipitately  and  in  wildest  confusion  back  to  the  river. 

Surprised,  however,  as  they  were.  Generals  Sherman  and  Prentiss  made 

the  most  heroic  attempts  to  rally  their  men,  and  retard,  at  least,  if  they 

oonld  not  repel,  the  advance  of  the  foe.     General  Prentiss's  efforts  were, 

lio-vrever,  in  vain.     His  division  was  thrown  into  irremediable  confusion 

^y    the  sudden  fury  of  the  onset.      Its  broken  regiments  maintained  a 

^ordy  resistance  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  overwhelmed  by  the  onrush- 

*^S  flood,  were  driven  before  it.   In  the  awful  scene  of  tumult  and  disaster, 

^^'■^ncral  Prentiss,  with  three  regiments,  became  detached  from  the  rest  of 

**^«  'troops,  and  all  were  taken  prisoners.     By  ten  o'clock  the  whole  division 

^^s  hopelessly  disorganized.     Some  of  its  troops  did  brave  fighting  later 

^■^  t;lie  day,  but  in  scattered  detachments ;  and,  in  connection  with  other 

^^^xininands.  General  Sherman's  Division,  thanks  to  the  indefatigabl  eenergy 

^^<i    fearless,  almost  reckless,  bravery  of  its  commander,  maintained  its 

^^^S^-nization  more  successfully,  and  on  the  following  day  did  good  service. 

'Xhe  third  brigade,  which  was  the  one  first  attacked,  and  therefore  the 

'^^^^st  completely  surprised,  disappeared  entirely  from  the  field  early  in  the 

^^^'^ion,  leaving  its  gallant  commander,  Colonel  Ilildehrand,  without  a 

^^^^^^mand.     He,  however,  served  very  efiiciently  in  the  field,  in  connection 

^^^Vk  other  brigades,  and  succeeded  in  partially  reorganizing  his  own  for 

■^^    next  day's  battle.     General  Sherman,  by  personal  valor,  held  together 

*  ^^Tge  proportion  of  his  two  remaining  brigades.     Hastily  forming  the 

^^t:tered  regiments  in  line  of  battle,  he  gained  a  position  upon  a  ridge> 

-l*^^re  he  succeeded  in  partially  checking  the  enemy's  advance.     General 

7^^C]!lemand  promptly  sent  him  up  reenforcements.     But  it  was  impossible 

^^  ^old  untried  troops  under  the  overpowering  and  terrific  fire  which  fell 

I*^>ii  them.     He   was.  driven  back,  and,  abandoning  his  camps  to  the 

•  *^^»y,  took  a  new  position  in  the  rear.     Thousands  of  stragglers,  throw- 

^S  down  their  arms,  were  now  rushing  in  terror  for  the  river,  where  they 

j^^^  no  means  of  crossing,  but  where  they  could  find  momentary  protection 

^^eath  the  high  banks. 

Meanwhile,  General  Grant,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  at 
^^Vannah,  eight  miles  distant,  was  apprised,  by  the  thunders  of  the  battle, 
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that  m  engagement  was  in  progress.    Providentially,  Qenend  If  elson,  wil 

tlie  advance  of  Greneral  BuelVs  anny,  bad  arrived  at  Savannah  Satnrdaj^p^  ^j 

night.     General  Buell  also  in  person  acceompanied  this  division  of  ^^=^    • 


army.    Orders  were  immediately  given  to  General  Nelson  to  march  up 
left  bank  of  the  river  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  to  be  ferried 
Couriers  were  also  sent  to  divisions  in  the  rear,  urging  them  to  press  foixz.^ 
ward  with  the  utmost  speed.     General  Grant  immediately  embarked  upop^^   ^ 
a  transport,  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action.     General  Buell  speediLf^^V 
followed.     General  Lew.  Wallace,  of  Indiana,  who  must  not  be  oo^cr-^ 
founded  with  Brigadier-General  W.   H.   L.   Wallace,   of   Illinois,   w^   ju 
stationed  at  Crump's  Landing    Aroused  by  the  sound  of  the  cannon^ '. 
had  promptly  brought  his  whole  command  into  a  condition  to  move, 
moment  he  should  receive  orders  to  that  effect.     General  Grant  pa 
Crump's  Landing  at  nine  o'clock,  and  left  orders  for  General  Wallace       -bo 
hold  his  brigades  in  readiness  to  move,  awaiting  further  orders. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  General  Grant  arrived  at  PittBbik_^r^ 
Landing.     It  scarcely  needed  the  few  hurried  words  he  there  received,      'fco 
reveal  to  him  the  extent  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  army.     Jt^^  ^ 
neath  the  river's  bank,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  he  found  a  vast  throngs       a 
tumultuous  mob  of  fugitives,  whose  i>ale  faces,  treniblhig  limbs,  and  excife'^^Ml 
ejaculations  told  top  plainly  the  story  of  defeat  and  consternation.     tEM — e 
found  that  the  first  line  of  tlic  National  army  had  been  entirely  abandon.^^^ 
to  the  enemy.     The  division  of  General  Prentiss  was,  for  the  time  bein^^3» 
utterly  destroyed.   General  Sherman's  Division,  having  lost  a  whole  brigad^^^ 
and  fearfully  demoralized,  had  been,  together  with  the  rocinforcements  seit^::^^ 
to  it  by  General  McCh-rnand,  driven  back  nearly  two  miles.     The  positioi ^^  ^ 
held  by  General  Stuart's  Brigade  was  no  longer  t<  nable,  and  he  was  re- — ^^ 
treating  to  avoid  being  surrounded  and  captured.     General  Lew.  W^allace,.^  '^I 
with  his  division,  was  six  miles  distant,  under  coniniand  not  to  move  until  ^ 
he  should  receive  orders  to  do  so. 

It  scarcely  seemed  possible,  under  disasters  so  terrible,  that  the  utmost     -^ 
courage  in  the  ranks,  and  tlie  most  perfect  unaminity  of  counsel  among     ~^ 
.  the  officers,  could  retrieve  the  failing  fortunes  of  the  day. 

It  was  pr()ba])ly  an  advantage  to  the  National  cause  that  there  was  an  ^ 
unbridg.  d  and  unfordable  river  to  check  the  rush  of  the  fugitives.  By 
vigorous  exertions  the  t -rror-strieken  crowd  was  gathered  up,  and  in  hur- 
ried and  very  imperfe(;t  organization  led  back  to  the  field.  A  message 
was  promi)ly  dispatched  to  General  Lew.  Wallace.  A  new  line  of  defence 
was  formed ;  an<l  here  the  battle  raged  for  five  hours,  with  fury  which 
mortal  valor  and  desperation  could  not  sui-pass.  Again,  and  again,  the  out- 
numljcring  rebels  dashed  upon  our  Hues.  Again,  and  again,  bafiled  and 
router],  they  were  driven  back.  Still  the  advantages  of  the  assailants  in 
numbers  and  preparation  was  so  great  that  it  could  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  final  vietory  would  be  tlieirs.  At  each  repulse  the  disordered 
troojic  were  taken  to  the  rear,  and  fresh  ones  took  their  places. 

At  length,  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  General  1 1 urlbut's  Division  recoiled 
before  the  incessant  waves  of  attack,  and  fell  back  to  witlnn  half  a  mile 
of  the  Landing.     The  division  of  General  W.  II.  L.  Wallace  was  thus  left 
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■v^thont  Bupport.  Just  at  tliis  juncture  this  gallant  oflSccr  received  A 
zzEortal  wound,  and  was  bomo  away  from  the  field.  The  division,  thus 
l>eroavcd  of  its  heroic  commander,  sullenly  retreated — the  last  division  to 
vidd  to  the  disasters  of  that  dreadful  day.  It  was  now  four  o'clock.  The 
;^ational  line  was  everywlit  re  broken  and  driven  back  to  the  edge  of  the 
rivor.  Further  retreat  was  impossible.  One  more  successful  rebel  advance 
and  the  National  army  would  ho  lit(^rally  driven  into  the  water.  A  host 
of  five  or  six  thousand  fugitives  was  huddl(?d  beneath  the  river's  bank.  The 
rnoet  strenuous  exertions  could  not  induce  them  to  rally  to  the  assistance 
of  their  comrades,  who  were  still,  with  the  enei^es  of  despair,  battling 
tlieir  foes. 

The  hiroic  and  the  cowardly,  the  noble  and  the  ignoble,  were  alike 
looking  anxiously  down  tlie  river,  watching  for  the  advent  of  General  Lew. 
TVallace.  His  fresh  and  well-disciplined  division  might  possibly  turn  the 
fbrtimi^  of  the  day.  But,  as  yet,  there  were  no  signs  of  its  approach. 
3?ortunately  the  rebels,  in  their  preparation  for  one  grand  last  assault^ 
grated  our  breathless  troops  the  respite  of  half  an  hour.  Apparently  but 
fcr  tliis,  our  army  at  the  Landing  would  liave  been  annihilated.  The 
I>ibiot  officers  made  a  wise  improvement  of  these  precious  moments. 

Colonel  Webster,  chief  of  Greneral  Grant's  staff,  hurriedly  collected  every 
f5Tm  upon  which  he  could  lay  his  hands,  lie  soon  had  a  battery  of  twenty- 
ti-vo  pieces.  Two  of  them  were  heavy  siege-guns.  He  arranged  them  in  a 
seoieircle,  and  improvised  a  corps  of  volunteers  to  work  them.  While 
t^Hi  movement  was  going  on,  suddenly  an  exuberant  sliout  was  heard 
*«m  the  thousands  of  panic-stricken  soldiers  beneath  the  bank.  Across  the 
^^  ver  was  to  be  seen  the  rapid  approach  of  massive  columns,  their  bayonets 
S^c^miug  in  the  setting  sun.  General  Nelson  had  arrived  with  liis  ad- 
'^*«inee  divi.-ion  of  General  Bnell's  army. 

These  troops,  stimulated  by  the  thunder  of  the  battle  continually  jieal- 

^^^iii  their  ears,  had  pressed  forward,  over  an  almost  impassable  road,  with 

'^^"ie  utmost  eagerness,  and  liad  arrived  at  the  point  of  peril  just  in  time  to 

*"^se(mc  their  comrades  from  utter  destruction.     Singular  was  the  contrast 

^^^^ibited  in  tlie  ravs  of  that  setting  sun.     On  the  one  side  of  the  stream 

*-  ^i«rc  was  a  crowd  of  five  or  six  thousand  fugitives,  young  and  untried  sol- 

^i^R,  wlio  had  fled  from  the  eaniage  wliieh  flooded  the  field  with  blood, 

^'^•cving  tlieir  comrades  to  struggle  unaided  against  the  exultant  foe,  nnd 

'^^lio  were  now  anxiously  looking  for  some  means  of  transportation,  by 

^^liich  they  might  escape  across  the  river.     Upon  the  opposite  shore  there 

^^t'rea]x)ut  an  equal  number  of  troops,  who  had  been  toiling  all  day  with 

^Tiflagiring  energy  to  reach  the  very  field  from  wliieh  the  others  had  fled, 

^ndwho  wore  now  impatiently  looking  for  some  ferriage,  by  which  they 

^^ight  join  their  struggling  and  overpowered  comrades,  and  share  in  their 

'^Jctorv  or  their  death.     The  needful  transports*  were  speedily  at  hand,  and 

^'■^neral  Nelson'r;  troops  were  sent  across  the  stream. 

It  was  just  at  this  juncture  that  the  last  rebel  assault  was  com- 
menced. The  air  was  full  of  shot  and  shell.  So  close  had  the  rebels 
P^tssod  to  the  last  position  of  th(i  i>atriotri,  that  their  shot  occasionally  fell 
*^to  tl\e  midst  of  the  panic-stricken  group  at  the  landing.     But  as  the  ex- 
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nltant  foe  pressed  recklessly  on,  assailing  the  National  left,  they  encountere 
a  new,  unexpected,  and  terrible  enemy.  Two  gunl)oats,  the  Tyler  an 
the  Lexington,  were  in  position,  awaiting  some  opportunity  to  join  in  tli 
ff»y.  They  immediately  opened  a  swift  and  deadly  fire  upon  tlie  foe,  no^ 
brought  within  their  range.  Tlie  enormous  shells  careering  through  tli 
air,  carrying  death  to  the  ranks  of  tlie  rebels  strugglin^:  througli  the  oa 
jungles,  constituted  an  imposing  feature  of  the  scene.  This  was  the  culm 
Hating  point  of  the  battle.  The  fight  was  now  desperate  beyond  descriptioi 
Just  at  this  juncture  General  Nelson's  troops  reached  the  western  banl 
of  the  river,  and  with  loud  cheers  rushed  upon  the  field.  They  did  nc 
arrive  one  moment  too  early.  The  patriot  artillery,  which  was  magnif 
octatly  handled,  being  feebly  supported  by  infantry,  could  not  long  mail 
tain  its  position  against  the  odds  crowding  upon  it. 

The  opportune  arrival  of  Nelson's  Division  decided  the  issues  of  th 
day.  The  rebel  advance,  met  by  the  murderous  fire  of  these  fresh  troop 
was  cheeked ;  the  hour  of  twilight  faded  away  into  darkness ;  the  fire  o 
the  foe  slackened,  and  gloomy  night  enveloped  the  scene.  The  temper 
of  war  had,  for  the  time,  expended  all  its  thunders,  and  silence,  as  of  th 
grave,  ensued.  The  rebels,  notwithstanding  their  signal  success,  had  z 
signally  failed  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  at  whicth  they  aimea 
They  had  fallen  upon  the  patriots  by  surprise ;  had  driven  them  from  the 
tents,  which  the  foe  had  seized  and  rifled ;  they  had  taken  several  thousam 
prisoners;  had  broken  the  army  into  fragments,  and  driven  it  several  mik 
before  them.  They  had  not,  however,  compelled  General  Grant  to  surrei 
der.  Tliey  had  not  driven  his  troops  into  the  river.  And  they  had  lo- 
the  golden  opportunity  for  a  decisive  victory.  The  twelve  hours  of  th 
night  would  allow  General  Grant  to  bring  forward  fresh  forces  and  try  th 
wager  of  battle  anew.  "  To-morrow,"  said  General  Grant,  "  they  will  b 
exhausted,  and  we  will  go  at  them  with  fresh  troops." 

Where  was  General  Lew.  Wallace  all  this  time  ?  During  the  long  dm 
the  roar  of  the  battle  fell  heavily  upon  his  impatient  ear.  lie  had  a  div= 
Bfon  of  fresh  men  at  his  command,  whose  advent  upon  the  field  woul» 
at  any  moment,  have  gone  far  to  save  the  day's  disaster.  A  messenga 
bad  been  dispatched  for  him  soon  after  ten  o'clock.  And  yet  he  did  no 
reach  the  field  until  after  the  day's  fighting  was  over.  For  this  appareir 
dilatoriness  he  has  been  very  severely  and  very  unjustly  censured.  A  res 
erence  to  the  annexed  diagram  will  show  what  are  some  of  the  inevitabr 
casualties  of  war,  and  how  the  most  heroic  of  men  may  be  exposed  to  tb 
most  cruel  judgment. 

From  Crump's  Landing  a  road  leads  back  into  the  country,  throug 
Adamsville  to  Purdy.  From  this  road  three  others  lead  to  Pittsbuc 
Landing,  as  here  indicated.  The  central  road  forks  it  at  C,  one  branc: 
leading  up  to  the  Adamsville,  and  the  other  down  to  the  river  roac 
General  Lew.  Wallace's  Division  was  stationed  in  the  manner  indicate 
on  the  map,  in  three  camps,  one  at  Crump's  Landing,  one  at  Adamsvill- 
and  one  midway  between.  The  moat  direct  road  from  his  encampmec 
to  the  main  army  was  A  B.  TIob  road  he  had  caond  to  be  oorduioyei 
m  anticipation  of  fhtnie  ezigeocie' 
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Early  in  the  morning  General  Wallace  became  satisfied  that  a  battle 
was  in  progress.  Immediateiy  he  concentrated  his  tro()i)8  at  A,  where  ha 
held  thein  in  reiidinoss  to  march.  As,  however,  General  Grant  must  ne- 
cessarily pass  Crump's  Landing  on  his  way  to  the  field,  ho  awaited  instmo- 
lions  from  him.  These  instructions  were,  as  we  have  before  mentioned, 
not  to  move,  but  to  remain  where  he  was  and  await  furtlier  orders. 
Bound  by  this  command,  lie  remained,  chafing  with  impatience,  within 
pound  of  the  battle,  until  half-past  eleven  o'clock.  A  courier  then  arrived 
with  instructions  from  General  (irant  directing  him  to  move  immediately, 
and  join  the  National  army  on  their  right.  This  order  was  issued  before 
the  patriot  army  had  been  driven  back  from  tlieir  lines.  Obedience  to 
this  order  required  that  General  Wallace  should  take  the  short  road,  A  BL 
His  troops  were  instantly  put  in  motion.  Meanwhile  the  National  troops 
were,  unknown  to  General  Wallace,  being  steadily  beaten  back.  A  little 
before  he  reached  Snake  Greek,  he  was  overtaken  by  an  aid  of  General 
Grant  with  the  information  that  the  old  position  had  been  abandoned,  and 
that  the  troops  were  fighting  a  desperate  and  losing  battle  near  the  land- 
ing. 

To  have  continued  his  march  in  the  direction  in  which  he  was  then 
moving  would  have  brought  him,  not  to  the  right  of  his  companions  in 
arms,  bnt  to  tlie  rear  of  the  rebels,  where  Ins  entire  division  would  inev- 
itably have  been  captured.  Jfo  cross-road  led  down  to  the  river  road. 
Tliere  was  but  one  alternative  left  him.     Ue  was  compelled  to  retrace  hii> 
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steps  to  C,  and  then  march  bjthe  river  road  direct  to  the  Landing.    Thus^ 
instead  of  six  miles,  his  men  were  obliged  to  march  nearly  fifteen.     The; 
did  not  reach  the  scene  of  conflict  until  after  sunset.     General  Wj 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  did  every  thing  which 
gallant  soldier  could  do. 

During  the  night  the  rebel  host  slept  on  their  arms.     General  Beai 
gard  had  received  intelligence  whicli  led  him  to  suppose  that  Qem 
Buell  could  not  reach  the  battle-field  in  time  to  participate  in  the  m 
day's  engagement.     Little  doubt  appears  to  have  been  entertained  by 
rebels  that  on  the  morrow  the  sliattercd  remnants  of  General   Gram 
army  would  fall  an  easy  prey  into  their  hands.     So  confident  were  they 
this,  that  they  made  no  effort  to  gather  up  the  spoils  from  our 
which  they  had  captured.      Tliey  did  not  even  bury  their  dead.     Beai 
gard  telegraphed  tlie  news  of  his  victory  to  Richmond.     Jeflf.  Davis  Tnam^'^j^ 
it  the  subject  of  a  special  message  to  the  re])el  Congress. 

The  rebel  host  rioted  during  the  night  in  the  confidence  of  assured  "^ 
tory.  In  the  patriot  lines  tlicre  was,  under  the  veil  of  darkness,  the  nrx 
intense  activity.*  General  Nelson's  Division  was  ferried  across  the  ri'ssr 
General  McCook,  who  had  readied  Savannah  by  a  forced  marcli  at  B&^%r^n 
o'clock  Sabbath  night,  pressed  forward  with  liis  indomitable,  tireless  ba.n  <f, 
and  by  lialf-past  nine  the  next  morning  was  on  the  field  of  battle,  juat  ift 
season  to  take  his  position  in  the  line.  Meanwhile,  General  Lew.  Wallacr«i 
to  wliom  was  assigned  the  extreme  riglit,  was  busily  occupied  in  asc^^'*' 
taining  the  positions  of  the  foe,  in  planting  his  batteries,  and  in  arrangir^*-^ 
his  brigades  for  the  morrow's  battle.  The  remnants  of  tlie  shattered 
panic-stricken  regiments  were  gathered  together  and  reorganized, 
divisions  of  General  TV.  L.  IT.  Wallace  and  General  Prentiss  had  lost  thei 
commanders,  by  the  death  of  tlie  one  and  the  captivity  of  the  other.  Thr- 
two  divisions  were  merged  in  other  organizations  of  the  army.  The  com 
mands  of  Generals  Sherman  and  MeClernand,  which  had  been  much  shat-^'j 
tered  and  dispersed,  were  (,'ollcotcd  and  reorganized.  A  council  of  wi 
was  held^  and  the  line  of  battle  decided  upon  as  indicated  on  the  map. 

General  Wallace  held  the  right,  supported  by  General  Sherman.     Gen- 
erals Nelson  and  Crittenden  held  the  left,  where  the  National  line  had  beec^ 
most  seriously  driven  back  the  day  before.     The  centre  was  formed  b]^' 
Generals  Crook,  Ilurlbut,  and  MeClernand.     It  was  after  midnight  befi 
these  dispositions  were  effected.     Indeed,  as  we  have  mentioned,  Geni 
Crook  did  not  arrive  upon  the  ground  with  his  division  until  after  fi' 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 


^  "  On  Sunday  niglit  Oonoral  Beauregard  established  his  head-quarters  nt  the  little  church  < 
Shiloh,  and  our  troops  were  directed  to  sleep  on  their  arms  in  tlio  enemy's  encampment, 
hours,  however,  whiuh  should  have  lioen  devoted  to  the  rofrcshmont  of  nature  wcro  spent  1 
many  of  the  troops  in  a  diagjaeeful  hunt  after  the  spoilA.      The  possession  of  the  rich  camp ' 
the  enemy  seemed  to  have  demoralized  whole  regiments.     All  through  tho  night  and  early  L^^ 
next  morning  the  hunt  after  the  spoils  was  continued.     Cowardly  citizens  and  rapacious  eoldi^  *  * 
wore  engaged  alike  in  tho  wretched  work.     They  might  be  Fcen  everywhere  plundering  t**^ 
tents,  out  of  which  the  enemy  had  been  driven,  and  loading  therasolvcs  down  with  tho  apoU.   T"!*^ 
emission  of  discipline  which  permitted  these  scenes  is  not  pardonable,  oven  in  the  license  and  ix*' 
dulgenoos  which  generally  attend  the  victory  of  an  army." — Southern  History  of  the  War,  Fi^^ 
Tear,  p.  301. 
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About  midxiiglit  a  furious  thunder-storm  burst  upon  the  camp.    It  waa, 

of  oouTBe,  a  source  of  great  discomfort  to  the  men  exposed  unsheltered  to 

ita  drenching,  flood.    Still,  it  afforded  refreshment  to  the  parched  lips  of  the 

Tnultitade  of  wounded  sufferers,  moaning,  dying,  all  uncared  for,  over  the 

vast  field  from  which  the  patriot  troops  had  been  driven.    All  night,  tooj 

the  gonboats  kept  up  a  slow  but  unceasing  lire  upon  the  rebel  lines.    In 

tlie  terrible  disaster  of  Sunday  afternoon  the  victorious  rebels  had  pursued 

^fce  patriots,  on  the  lefl,  even  to  the  banks  of  tlie  river.      Tho  gunboata 

opened  such  a  fire  upon  them  tliat  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back  beyond 

ttie  range  of  their  diot    Thus,  upon  our  left,  the  rebels  lost,  during  the 

za:^t,  much  of  the  ground  they  had  gained,  at  a  fearful  cost,  during  the 

€lmy.   The  hours  of  darkness  passed  rapidly  away.     In  the  rebel  camp^ 

'^rkre  the  foe  were  exulting  in  the  abundance  from  which  they  had  driven 

our  own  troops,  there  was  confidence  and  inaction.    With  the  patriotB| 

^^spoeed  unahdtered  to  night  and  the  storm,  there  was  anxiety  and  tdL 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  BATTLE  OP  8HIL0H  AND  SIKOB  OP  CORINTH. 
From  April  4th  to  Maj  80th,  18(0. 

FaMPARLnoKB  TO  Renew  the  Battle.— Arbital  of  RaSKFORCEMEirrs.— Despebatiov  ov 
PiOHT.— Patriot  Viotort. — Unexplained  Htsteries. — Retreat  of  the  Rebel& — Sl 
PuBSciT.— Battle  of  Parmikqton. — Siege  of  Corinth. — ^Tmi  Rebels  Escape. — "NiOB 
ON  the  Brain." 

The  morning  of  Monday,  April  4th,  was  just  beginning  to  dawn,  wlie  z 

the  various  divisions   of  the  patriot  army  were  simultaneously  put  Is^^ 

motion  to  anticipate  the  attack  of  their  foes.     Though  still  much  outnum 

bered,  tliey  were  animated  by  the  consciousness  tliat  four  fresh  divisions 
had  reenforced  tliem.  General  Beauregard  had  brought  his  whole  force 
witli  him,  in  his  first  impetuous  attack,  and  liad  no  reenforcements  at  his 
disposal.  lie  had  also  lost,  in  the  battle  of  Simday,  his  ablest  general, 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston.*  General  Beauregard  was  himself  also,  at  this 
time,  suffering  from  the  effects  of  protracted  illness. 

The  morning  light  revealed  to  the  rebel  leader,  in  the  extended  lines 
of  the  patriots,  that  his  plan  of  fighting  General  Grant's  and  General 
Buell's  anuy  separately  was  defbated.  It  was  apparent  that  an  important 
combination  had  been  effected.  The  patriot  hosts, ''  thrice  armed,"  slowly, 
cautiously,  tesolutcly  advanced  upon  the  foe,  pressing  them  back  over  the 
ground  they  had  gained  the  day  before.  The  rebels  fought  with  their 
accustomed  desperation,  and  did  not  willingly  relinquish  the  victory,  which 
they  had  supposed  was  so  easily  within  their  grasp.  Again  and  again 
they  rushed  upon  our  adamantine  lines,  only  to  bo  driven  back  in  disorder. 
The  heaviest  fighting  was  on  the  wings,  especially  on  the  right.     The  foe  ' 

General  Albert  Sidnoj  Johnston  was  born  in  Kontuckj,  in   1803.     lie  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  lir'iO:  5crve«l  in  the  Elack  Hawk  war,  and  in  1S:>«^  entered  the  Texan  army  as  a  prirftt*  * 

soldier.     After  several  promotions,  he  succeoded  Ooncral  Felix  Houston  in  the  chief  command,  ^ 

and  was  involved  in  a  duel  with  him  in  consequence.     In  I808  ho  was  ap])oiuted  Secretary  of         -^ 
War,  and,  in  the  following  year,  cngii«;ed  in  a  successful  expoilltion  against  the  Cherokeca.    Id        -^ 
1840  lie  retired  to  private  life  for  a  time,  in  Texas;  but  in  is  16,  at  the  solicitation  of  General       -* 
Taylor,  ho  assumed  the  command  of  a  volunteer  Texan  regiment  a|raiii:<t  the  Mexicans.     At  tbt       ^^ 
Fi^ere  of  Monterey  ho  pcrved  as  inspector-general,  and  gained  for  himself  much  distinction.     In      -^ 
October,  Ib-lO,  ho  received  from  President  Taylor  the  appointment  of  paymaster  of  the  annj,        — 
with  the  rank  of  major.     In  1857  he  conducted  the  expedition  a^^inst  the  Mormons,  and  com-     ^^ 
manded  the  District  of  Utah,  witli  the  brevet  rank  of  brig:idior-gonoral,  until  18C0,  when  he  was 
ramoved  to  the  command  of  the  Paciflc  Department,  and  stationed  at  San  Francisco.     His  sympa- 
thies being  upon  the  side  of  the  Southern  Omfederacy,  Ijo  was  making  arrangements  to  deliver  the — " 
State  of  California  to  the  Confederacy,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  superseded  in  his  command,  by — 
General  K.  V.  Sumner,  before  his  plans  wore  completed.     He  then  entered  the  rebel  army,  and 
maa,  next  to  General  Loe,  of  Virgiaia,  perhaps  their  ablest  general. — Atmual  Oijclopedia  far  186L 
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\^xi^^   a  salutary  dread  of  the  gnnboats,  and,  thus  intimidated,  were  quite 
^•2  2].a,l)le  to  resist,  on  onr  left,  General  Wallace's  impetuoas  charges. 

TTpon  our  right,  where  the  gunboats  could  afford  us  no  aid,  they  massed 

tixeir  forces.     Here  tliey  brought  forward  the  Crescent  Regiment  of  New 

C3rleans,  and  the  Washington  Artillery ;  and  here  General  Beauregard  was 

-px-osent  in  person,  inciting  his  troops  to  the  most  desperate  valor.     But  it 

^^9va£  all  in  vain.     The  rebels  were  steadily  driven,  over  the  uneven  ground, 

&roin  one  position  to  another,  though  the  surges  of  battle,  over  the  wide 

plain,  more  than  five  miles  in  length  and  three-fourtlis  of  a  mile  in  width, 

rolled  to  and  fro  in  many  retreats  and  advances.     There  were  the  thundep- 

irigs  of  batteries  in  artillery  duels,  impetuous  infantry  charges,  ambuscades^ 

»Jid  the  sweep  of  cavalry.     There  were  dense  woods  to  grope  through,  and 

l^illB  to  climb,  and  ravines  to  be  threaded. 

Many  regiments,  on  both  sides,  were  almost  annihilated.    The  Eleventh 

Illinois  stood  as  a  nxjk,  when  the  rebels,  five  regiments  deep,  came  rusliing 

^*poii  them.     "  The  whites  of  their  eyes,  boys,"  was  the  order  of  their 

^*eioic  leader.  Colonel  Ransom.     The  brave  men  held  their  fire  until  every 

*->rie  could  take  deliberate  aim.     Nearly  every  bullet  performed  its  mission. 

^he  advancing  foe  staggered,  recoiled,  and  fled,  leaving  the  ground  covered 

^^th  their  slain.     But  again  they  rallied,  pouring  in  volley  after  volley 

^^pon  the  devoted  band.     Still  the  heroic  patriots  held  their  ground,  be- 

S'^iuied  with  smoke  and  smeared  with  blood,  until  but  one  hundred  were 

*^ft  who  could  shoulder  a  musket.     A  few  regiments  then  filed  in  their 

^*X>nt,  and  they  were  for  a  moment  relieved.     Their  general  rode  up,  and 

&^^ing  proudly  yet  sadly  upon  them,  said,  "  Is  this  all  that  is  left  of  the 

Eleventh?"     "Yes,"  was  the  reply.     "Well,  my  men,"  said  the  general, 

"^Q  must  win  this  day,  or  all  will  be  lost.    Will  you  try  it  again  V    "  We 

^^iU,"  was  the  heroic  response.     In  ten  miAutes  they  were  again  buried  in 

^lie  smoke  and  tumult  of  the  battle. 

In  the  desperate  struggle  for  the  camx>s,  they  were  lost  and  won  again 

^^d  again.     The  tents  were  riddled  with  bullet-holes.     The  storm  of  lead 

"^^sis  so  thick  that  it  is  a  marvel  that  any  one  could  have  escaped  unshot. 

-*■  tr  would  seem  that  a  bird  could  not  have  passed  through  that  leaden  hail 

^^-Tificathed.     One  tree,  not  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  was  struck  with 

ninety  ball^,  not  ten  feet  from  the  ground.     Another  was  pierced  by  sixty 

^tillets.     General  Grant  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life.     lie  was  in  the 

^liickeift  of  the  battle,  and  was  untouched.     One  bullet  passed  through  the 

Viftck  of  General  Sherman's  hat,  another  glanced  from  his  metallic  shoulder- 

v^trap,  and  a  third  passed  through  his  hand.     A  private  had  two  front  teeth 

v^truck  out  by  a  spent  bullet,  whi(^h  entered  his  mouth,  but  went  no  farther. 

In  the  thick  imderbrush  every  shrub,  though  not  larger  than  one's  finger, 

^as  struck.     During  the  battle.  General  Buell  was  very  efficient,  display- 

^^coramnnding  qualities  of  generalship. 

Hour  r.f  or  hour  this  fierce  fight  continued.  The  rebel  lines,  infantry, 
^orse,  a'till^i'v,  all  were  slowly  driven  back.  Cheer  after  cheer  rang 
'^rongh  the  woods,  as  the  Union  troops  received  incTcasing  assurance  this^ 
tl»  day  was  theirs.  About  four  o'clock  the  retreating  foe  broke  into  a  run, 
4110  rushing  through  the  Union  camps  which  they  had  occupied  the  nigh*^ 
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3forc,  pressed  on  to  their  own  encampment,  which  was  about  two 
istant.     Here,  without  halting,  they  committed  their  tents  and  much 
heir  stores  to  the  flames,  and  scarcely  tarried  to  look  back  until  they 
Again  safe  behind  tlieir  inti'Liichments  in  Corintlu 

The  field  of  battle  presented,  as  over  after  such  a  conflict,  that  aap 
of  misery  which  no  pen  can  describe,  wliich  no  imagination  can  conceivfl 
It  id  said  that  there  was  scarcely  a  rod  over  the  extended  plain  which 
not  contain  a  dead  or  wounded  man.    Where  the  charges  were  made 
bodies  lay  in  rows,  forming  parapets  of  flesh  which  might  serve  aa  br 
works.    Mangled  horses,  mutilated  men,  broken  gun  carriages,  and  all  i 
nameless  debris  of  a  battle-field,  were  spread  around  in  appalUng 
pbn. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  pursue  the  retreating  rebels.     Our  ezhaust^^^ed 
troops  were  satisfied  with  the  victory  they  had  won,  and  were  in  no  con    ^'  "ff- 
tion  to  storm  the  ramparts  of  the  foe.     The  patriots  had  recovered  th.  ^^it 
camp,   and  had  recaptured  most  of  the  guns   which  had  been 
from  them  the  preceding  day.     The  rebels,  in  their  retreat,  left  their  ( 
and  wounded  upon  the  field.     The  following  day  General  Sherman 
a  reconnoissance  ;  but  he  returned  to  his  camp  at  night. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  with  precision  tlie  loss  on  either  sida  In  the : 
day*B  battle  it  is  estimated  that  the  Union  force  was  about  thirty-five  thoi— :^-^" 
Band.  The  rebels  marched  out  from  Corinth  in  three  grand  diviaiiHi^^^ 
amounting  to  seventy  thousand  men.  In  the  rebel  account  of  this  battk^^^^ 
by  Pollard,  we  find  the  statement  that  the  Union  force  amounted  to  ar 
least  forty-five  thousand  men  ;  while  the  rebel  force  opposed  to  them  is 
timated  at  thirty-eight  thousand.  General  Beauregard  officially  states  ^I^^^^aa 
loss  in  the  rebel  army  at  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-eight  killed ;  eig^t^-^^ 
thousand  and  twelve  wounded ;  and  nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine  missing.^ '^^^^ 
General  Grant  states  tlie  Union  loss  at  about  fifteen  hundred  killed,  tsaSlS^^^ 
three  thousand  five  hundred  wounded.  To  this  mnst  be  added  a  laige^^'^B^ 
crowd  of  prisoners,  of  which  the  rebels,  in  their  wonderful  success  on  tlie  firrt^**"-^ 
day  of  the  battle,  took  by  far  the  greater  number.  It  is  characteristic  of^^^®, 
the  rebels  during  this  whole  conflict,  that  they  should  have  inscribed  ShilohcC^^^ 
upon  their  banners  as  a  rebel  victory. 

Thus  ended  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  and  Shiloh.  IH^  ^  ** 
certainly  resulted  in  a  National  victory.  But  it  was  just  as  surely  a  Na-^*  •'*' 
tional  disaster.  At  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours  of  almost  ineesiiiant  fighting^  ^"^Pg 
the  National  troops  were  left  in  precisely  the  position  wliich  they  hac^-^*^ 
occupied  before.  Though  the  rebels  had  been  driven  in  wild  rout  back  to^  ^^ 
their  intrenchments,  but  little  was  gained  by  the  victory.  It  was  utterlj^^^v 
incomprehensible  that  the  army  should  have  been  exposed  to  such  ar^-^^" 
attack.*    None  of  the  attempts  to  explain  it  have  been  deemed  fully  i  ^^' 

*  "  General  Prentiss  is  reported  to  have  made  the  following  itatement: — 'General 
gard  'asked  me  if  wo  had  aur  works  at  the  river,  to  which  I  replied:    You  must  ooni 
US  poor  soldiers,  gonerni,  if  yon  suppose  we  would  have  neg^ltH^led  so  plain  a  duty.'     The  truth 
however,  that  wo  had  no  works  at  all.     General  Beauregard  stoppod  the  pursuit  at  a  quarter 
aiz.     Had  he  used  the  hour  still  left  to  him,  he  could  have  captured  the  lait  man  on  thi«  aide^ 
^^•t  riyer,  for  General  Buell  did  not  cross  till  Sunday  night" 
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fiustory.    The  real  explanation  ])robabl7  is,  that  we  were  then  novices  in 
^he  art  of  war.     We  learned  wisdom  by  experience. 

The  truth  must  be  told.    The  history  of  the  battle  may  be  summed  up  in 
one  paragraph.    On  the  first  day  of  the  conflict  an  army  of  thirty-five  thou- 
sand men,  with  a  foe  seventy  thousand  strong  in  its  front,  and  an  impassable 
river  in  its  rear,  with  the  head-quarters  of  its  commander-in-chief  B<Mue  ten 
miles  from  its  location,  with  its  divisions  badly  arranged  for  defence  in 
case  of  attack,  and  utterly  unprovided  with  any  breastworks  whatever, 
allowed  itself  to  bo  surprised  by  the  sudden  assault  of  a  foe  supposed 
to  be  twenty  miles  distant,  was  beaten  at  every  point,  and  was  saved  from 
Titter  destruction  by  the  gunboats,  and  by  tho  fortunate,  or  rather  provi- 
dential arrival  of  General  Buell's  advance.     It  is  true  that  this  has  been 
officially  denied. 

"  As  to  the  talk,"  says  General  Grant,  '*  of  our  being  surprised,  nothing 
oould  be  more  false.  If  the  enemy  had  sent  us  word  where  and  when  they 
xvould  attack,  we  could  not  have  been  better  prepared.  Skirmishing  had 
l>«en  going  on  for  two  days,  between  our  reconnoitring  parties  and  the 
©nemy's  advance.  I  did  not  leHevey  hoioevery  iJiat  ilicy  intended  to  make  a 
determined  attack^  but  simply  to  make  a  reoonnoiHsance  in  forced 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  a  determined  attack  was  unexpected,  and  events 
<i«monstrateil  that  it  was  wholly  unprepared  for.  On  the  second  day  the 
National  army,  increased  by  four  divisions,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand 
xxien,  succeeded,  after  hard  fighting,  in  driving  back  tho  foe,  and  in  regain- 
ix3g  the  position  it  should  never  have  lost.  The  military  authorities  have 
xicver  given  us  the  means  of  ascertaining  who  is  to  be  held  responsible  for 
tluB  disaster.  Tho  responsibility  surely  cannot  be  thrown  upon  the  raw 
recruits,  who  were  placed  in  fi^nt,  and  who  fled  terror-stricken  from  the 
foe  bursting  upon  them  asleep  in  their  tents.  It  is  only  wonderful  that  the 
Scenes  of  Bull  Run  were  not  repeated. 

The  reckless  audacity  which  gave  rise  to  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing was  followed  by  an  excessive  caution.  No  attempts  were  made  to  fol- 
low up  the  victory,  although  reconnoissances  showed  that  the  enemy,  driven 
from  the  field,  and  having  lost  one  of  their  ablest  commanders,  were 
greatly  demoralized.  Indeed,  of  this  there  needed  no  other  evidence  tlian 
tlie  fact  that  General  Johnston's  body  was  left  upon  the  field. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  General  TIalleck  arrived  at  Pittsburg  Landing, 
and  assumed  command  of  the  army.     It  was  supposed  that  he  would  im- 
mediately enter  into  an  examination  of  tho  causes  of  the  disaster.    Rumors 
were  rife  that  General  Grant  was  to  be  put  under  arrest.    All  such  reports 
^ere,  however,  quickly  silenced  by  an  order  from  General  Hallcck,  issued 
on  the  13th  of  April,  expressing  his  thanks  to  Generals  Buell  and  Grant, 
*>id  the  officers  and  men  of  their  respective  commands,  for  the  victory 
achieved.     In  a  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  however,  he  thus  gives 
^  credit  of  the  success  to  General  Sherman  : 
i  '^It  is,"  he  writes,  "the  unanimous  opinion  here  that  Brigadier-General 

I  ^'  T.  Sherman  saved  the  fortune  of  the  day  on  the  6th,  and  contributed 

L         ^^8^7  to  the  glorious  victory  of  the  7th ;  he  was  in  the  thickest  of  the 
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wounded  twice.    I  respectfullj  request  that  he  be  made  major-general  of 
volmiteers,  to  date  from  the  6th  instant." 

Meanwhile  the  rebels  had  withdrawn  to  Corinth.  The  importance  of^ 
maintaining  that  position  was  duly  estimated  by  them.  Its  fall  wonld_ 
render  Memphis  no  longer  tenable,  and  would  open  the  Mississippi  River^' 
through  to  Vicksburg.  The  approaches  to  Corinth  were  through  an  undu — 
lating  and  densely-wooded  country,  where  those  who  held  the  defence  hafl 
great  advantage  over  their  assailants.  Each  party  began  now  to  prepare  fo^ 
what  was  apparently  to  be  a  desperate  and  final  encounter.  Generals  Var^ 
Dom  and  Price,  with  the  remnants  of  the  rebel  army  which  had  fled  frorcM. 
the  terrible  defeat  at  Pea  Ridge,  were  transferred  to  General  Beauregard's 
command.  General  Lovell  had  also  joined  him  with  the  forces  which  had 
escaped  from  New  Orleans. 

General  Pope,  released  from  the  siege  of  Island  No.  10,  joined  Gen- 
eral Halleck  with  his  superb  division,  full  twenty  thousand  strong.  Other 
reenforcements  were  sent  to  either  army.  At  length  the  National  army, 
on  the  29th  of  April,  commenced  a  slow  and  cautious  forward  movement 
upon  Corinth.  Their  main  approach  was  by  the  same  fine  road,  along  a 
high  belt  of  land,  which  the  rebels  had  traversed  in  their  advance  and 
retreat.  It  was,  however,  a  barbarous  country,  with  only  occasional  houses 
in  small  openings  in  the  forest,  at  great  distances  from  each  other.  AU 
these  huts  were  filled  with  the  wounded  which  the  rebels  had  left  behind 
them,  and  were  surrounded  with  graves.  At  every  advance  strong 
iutrenchments  were  thrown  up,  as  a  protection  in  case  of  a  rebel  assault, 
and  a  cover  for  future  movements.  (leneral  Sherman's  Division  alone 
occupied  and  strongly  intrenched  seven  distinct  camps.  The  advance  was 
strenuously  resisted  by  the  rebels.  Skirmishes,  reconnoissancos,  almost 
pitched  battles,  were  of  daily  occurrence.  One  of  the  most  serious  of  these 
was  what  is  called  the  battle  of  Farmington.* 

The  country  was  so  wild,  solitary,  and  full  of  fastnesses,  that  General 
Halleck  deemed  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution.  General 
Buell's  Division  was  moving  by  the  direct  road  from  the  landing,  towards 
Corinth.  General  Pope's  column  moved  from  Hamburg.  On  the  3d  of 
May,  a  reconnoissance  in  force  was  sent  out  from  Pope's  command, 
towards  Faraiington.  Generals  Paine  and  Palmer  were  detailed  for 
this  operation.  The  column,  consisting  of  eight  or  ten  regiments,  well 
sustained  by  batteries,  cavalry,  and  sharpshooters,  j)roceeded  about  five 
miles  on  the  Farmington  road,  when  it  encountered  the  rebel  cavalry 
pickets.  The  patriot  troops  pressed  on,  driving  the  pickets  before  them, 
throwing  bridges  over  the  watercourses,  and  removing  the  obstructions 
thrown  in  the  way,  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when,  as  they 

♦  **  The  forward  movement  was  on  the  line  of  the  circle  section,  whose  centre  waa  Corinth. 
From  our  extreme  right  to  our  extreme  left  is  about  seven  miles.  For  that  entire  distance  there 
is  an  almost  continuous  succession  of  encampments  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillerj.  These 
innumornblc  canvas  villages,  with  their  swarms  of  men  and  animals,  representing  together  ft 
population  equal  to  that  of  a  flrst-class  citj,  the  tliousnnds  of  army  wagi»ns,  whicli  cover  everf 
road  from  the  river,  the  martial  music,  the  singing  and  shouting  of  the  soldiery,  the  neighing  of 
horses,  and  the  braying  of  mules,  all  resounding  from  every  hill  and  r  4vine,  presented  a  pagMoft 
the  like  of  which  will  probably  never  be  seen  again  west  of  the  Alleghany  llountaiua.*' 
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emerging  from  a  swamp,  they  came  upon  a  large  body  of  the  enemy. 
•X!Tio  rebels,  nnder  Generals  Price  and  Van  Dom,  were  posted  upon  some 
^ridges  about  twenty  feet  high,  which  completely  commanded  the  road. 
•X^^oi''  batteries  were  in  admirable  position,  and  well  served. 

The  battle  inmiediately  commenced  in  earnest,  and  for  half  an  hour 

-fj^ere  was  a  very  fierce  artillery  duel.     But  our  infantry  and  sharpshooters 

^r"adually  forced  their  way  through  the  woods,  and  poured  in  upon  the 

irc^^l   gunners  so  terrible   a  fire  that  they  could  endure  it  no  longer: 

dl  shagging  their  guns  away  upon  the  gallop,  they  fled  in  confusion  back 

towards  Corinth.     The  point  tlius  gained  was  one  of  great  strategic  im- 

{X>Ttance.       The  steady  onward   advance  continued  with   extraordinary 

es^ntion.     It  was  evident  that  General  Halleck  did  not  intend  to  storm  the 

ira.'toenciiments  of  the  foe,  and  equally  evident  that  the  rebels  had  no  inten- 

tt^^n  of  emerging  from  behind  their  ramparts. 

TThe  men  now  worked  night  and  day  clearing  away  tlio  underbrush  to 

gi"^re  range  to  our  batteries,  and  driving  the  enemy  some  distance  back 

fr"cz»in  the  fi  ont.     On  the  27th,  orders  came  from  General  Halleck  to  Gen- 

e^-^ial  Sherman's  Division,  in  their  intrenched  camp,  to  send  a  force  the  next 

d^a,^  to  drive  the  rebels  from  a  house  in  our  front,  on  the  Corinth  road,  to 

d^r— 5ve  in  their  pickets  as  far  as  possible,  and  make  strong  demonstration  on 

C^<::>rinth  itself.     General  Sherman  was  authorized  to  call  upon  any  of  the 

ttc^jacent  divisions  for  assistance.     He  sent  to  General  McClemand  for  one 

bx-igade,  and  to  General  Hurlbut  for  another.     These  men  of  tried  gal- 

Ifl^^rstry  were  to  co-operate  with  two  brigades  of  General  Sherman's  Division. 

TTwo  othef  brigades  were  also  placed  subject  to  his  orders.     One  was 

'JLix^der  the  command  of  Colonel  John  A.  Logan,  and  the  otlier  of  General 

^^^satch.     These  men  took  so  efficient  a  part  in  the  operations  which  im- 

na^rfiately  succeeded  as  to  elicit  the  warmest  praise  of  (jeneral  Sherman. 

The  enemy  occupied  a  double  log-house  on  a  long  ridge,  one  end  of 
^"llich  we  held.  They  had  cut  loop-holes  througli  the  logs  and  removed  a 
P^^rtion  of  the  roof,  and  thus  in  perfect  security,  with  their  sharpshooters 
^-^^J'  commanded  the  whole  field.  It  was  necessary  to  drive  the  foe  from 
^^  house  and  the  ridge.  General  Denver's  Brigade,  with  Morton's  Bat- 
^^y  of  four  guns,  advanced  secretly  through  the  woods  in  one  direction. 
^^Uerals  Veatch,  Logan,  and  Smith  approached  from  other  points.  At  a 
^^On  signal,  they  were  all  to  rush  impetuou.-ly  upon  the  ridge.  Two 
*'^enty-pound  Parrotts,  lender  Major  Taylor,  were  very  skilfully  moved  by 
*^^tid  to  a  crest,  where,  concealed,  they  commanded  the  log-house.  The 
^^I'm  now  burst.  A  dozen  fchcils  demolished  the  house.  The  troops 
^^^lied  forward  in  the  most  gallant  style.  The  foe,  surprised,  bewildered, 
^^^fied,  fled  into  the  dense  and  pathless  forest.  By  ten  o'clock  in  the 
*!!^^t^ing,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floated  proudly  over  the  captured  field. 
^^llerals  Grant  andTliomas  were  present  witnessing  this  heroic  afiair. 

^or  more  than  a  month,  from  the  12th  of  April  to  the  30th  of  May,  the 
^'^y,  under  General  Halleck,  was  thus  warily  moving  a  distance  of  but 
*^\it  twenty  miles  in  its  approaches  upon  Corinth.  At  last  our  lines  were 
^^"hin  two  hundred  yards  of  the  main  intrenchments  of  the  foe.  The 
'^^^  had  attributed  their  defeat  at  Shiloh  to  the  aid  of  the  Federal  gun^ 
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boats.    Their  press  had  defied  the  patriots  to  leave  the  banks  of  the 
assuring  them  of  speedy  annihilation  by  the  rebel  chivalry  should  they 
ture  to  do  so.    Corinth  was  so  strong  by  nature,  and  so  important  to 
rebel  cause,  that  it  was  manifest  that  it  would  not  be  relinquished  witho^^xA 
a  struggle.    One  of  the  sternest  and  most  decisive  conflicts  of  the  war 
apparently  approaching.    Many  of  the  patriot  troops  were  more 
thousand  miles  from  their  homes.     Their  lines  of  communication  were  loi 
and  greatly  exposed.    The  rebels  were  at  home,  had  chosen  their 
ground,  and  the  labor  of  tens  of  thousands  of  hands  had  been  cmplo^^^ 
for  many  months  in  constructing  a  series  of  the  most  formidable  intrei^-^ 
ments.     The  advantages  were  so  manifestly  with  the  rebels,  that  the  0(^iqi. 
try  looked  forward  to  the  final  struggle  with  great  solicitude. 

Meanwhile  some  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  army  had  taT&aa 
place.  General  Rosecrans  took  command  of  General  C.  F.  Smith's  *  Di- 
vision, that  officer  having  died  soon  after  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing, 
of  a  disease  which  had  prevented  him  from  participating  in  that  conflife^ 
General  Grant  was  appointed  second  in  command  to  General  HaUeck,  an.^ 
General  George  H.  Th(»nas  f  took  General  Grant's  place  in  command  <^» 
the  right  wing.  The  reserve  was  placed  imder  the  command  of  6en( 
McClemand. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  Colonel  Elliott,  of  the  Second  Iowa  Cavalry, 
dispatched  with  nine  hundred  horsemen  to  cut  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 


^Major-General  Charles  F.  Smith  was  bora  in  Pennsjlvania  about  180G,  and  died  at  Sar 
Tennessee,  April  25, 1862.     He  was  a  son  of  tlie  late  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  graduated i 
West  Point  in  1825,  and  was  made  second-lieutenant  of  artillorj  on  the  1st  of  July  in  the  i 
year.     In  1829  ho  was  appointed  assistant  instructor  in  infantry  tactics  at  West  Point;  in  l^Z 
was  promoted  to  the  adjutancy,  and  in  1832  was  made  a  flrst-lieutennnt.     In  1833  he  was 
pointed  instructor  in  infantry  tactics  and  commandant  of  cadets,  and  the  same  year  was  promoli 
to  a  captaincy.     lie  took  an  important  part  in  most  of  the  battles  of  the  Mexican  war ;  in  184* 
was  brovcttcd  major  for  p^allant  conduct  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Polma^  i 
Texas,  and  at  the  battles  of  Monterey,  Contreras,  and  Cliurubusco  won  the  successive  brev^ 
of  lieutenant-ooloncl  and  colonel.     In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  acting  inspector-general  c.-^ 
Mexico.     Ou  the  25th  of  November,  1854,  he  was  made  major  of  the  First  Artillery,  and  in 
following  year  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Tenth  Infantry.    In  September,  18G1,  ho  was  promoted  t 
the  colonelcy  of  the  Third  Infantry,  having  the  previous  month  been  appointed  brigadier-geiAiu^   ""^ 
of  volunteers  and  taken  cliarg^  of  the  troops  at  Paducah,  Kentucky.     At  the  attack  on  Fort  ; 
elson,  the  most  brilliant  charge  was  made  by  the  troops  under  his  command.     For  his  gaUanti 
on  tliut  occasion  ho  was  promoted  to  a  major-generalship.  IIo  died  of  chronic  dysentery  contn 
during  the  Mexican  war,  and  fatally  aggravated  by  his  exposure^  in  the  campaign  of  the  We 
America  has  lost  in  this  war  no  bettor  soldier,  no  braver  man. — Kmerican  Cyclopedia  for  1862. 

f  Major-Gcneral  George  H.  Tliomas  was  bom  in  Southampton  County,  Virginia,  in  July,  181 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1840,  and  was  appointed  to  tho  Third  Artillery.    Ho  distinguiil 
himself  in  the  Florida  war,  and  was  brevetted  first-lieutenant.      At  Monterey,  in  Mexico,  he  i 
the  brevet  rank  of  captain.      At  Buena  Yista  he  gained  the  rank  of  major.     At  the  close  of  1 
war  he  was  appointed,  in  1850,  instructor  of  artillery  and  cavalry  at  West  Point.    Upon  tlie  bp 
ing  out  of  the  rebellion,  M^jor  Thomas  was  found  "  faitliful  among  the  faithless,"  and  warmly  u**' 
pouscd  the  National  cause.     In  ISGl  ho  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  the  post  l**^" 
ing  vacant  through  the  treason  of  tho  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  Colonel  Robert  B.  Lee.  ^'^ 
August  ho  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  went  to  the  West     Here  he  di^* 
Unguished  himself  as  a  soldier  and  an  officer.     When  General  Buell  was  removed,  Geoer*' 
Thomas  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  to  take  his  place.     He,  however,  declined  the  honon 
and  upon  General  llosecrana  assuming  the  enprome  command,  he  took  command  of  a  oorpa  of  thi 
▲miy  of  tho  Cumberland. 
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xiQidMUth  of  Corinth.  The  country  was  almost  uninhabited.  It  was  ex* 
dfteedinglj  difficult  to  obtain  forage  or  food.  Tliough  the  march  was  at- 
'teaded  with  great  hardships^  tlie  object  was  accomplished.  Besides  tear- 
ing up  the  track,  a  train  of  twenty -six  cars,  laden  with  arms  and  ammu- 
xxition,  was  destroyed. 

It  now  seemed  evident  that  a  battle  could  not  long  be  delayed.  The 
.Rational  troops  were  immediately  before  the  last  line  of  rebel  works.  A 
sftep  in  advance  would  bring  them  in  contact  with  the  foe.  On  the  2d  of 
HSbj  General  Beaurej^ard  had  issued  an  appeal  to  Lis  army,  to  rally  for  a 
decisive  battle.  Every  subsequent  step  of  the  patriot  trooj^s  had  been 
Bimbbomly  resisted.  The  decisive  hour  had  come.  On  the  morning  of 
tihe  30tli  of  May,  just  as  our  troops  were  ready  for  the  final  rush,  heavy  ex- 
plosions were  heard  in  tlic  midst  of  the  enemy's  works  at  Corinth.  "  About 
o'clock  in  the  morning,"  writes  General  Sherman,  "  a  curious  explosion, 
funding  like  a  volley  of  large  siege-pieces,  followed  by  others  singly  and 
,  twos  and  threes,  arrested  our  attention.  Soon  after  a  large  smoke  arose 
finom  the  direction  of  Corinth,  when  I  telegraphed  to  General  Hallcck  to 
mvcertaiu  the  cause.  He  answered  that  he  could  not  explain  it,  but  or* 
dered  me  to  advance  my  division,  and  feel  the  enemy,  if  still  in  my  front.* 
Oeneral  Morgan  L.  Smith's  brigade  was  sent  forward.  IMoving  rapidly 
clown  the  main  road,  they  entered  the  first  redoubt  of  the  enemy  at  seven 
o'cdock  in  the  morning  of  May  30th.  It  was  completely  evacuated.  Not 
tlie  vestige  of  an  enemy  could  be  seen.  The  reconnoitring  force  pushed 
boldly  on  into  Corinth,  and  beyond  it,  to  College  Hill.  Silence,  solitude, 
desolation  reigned  everywhere.  Abandoned  camps,  a  burning  town, 
ttoouldering  ruins,  provisions  of  all  kinds  scattered  wastefully  around, 
l*oken  gim-carriages,  and  piles  of  shot  and  shell,  were  all  that  remained 
to  tell  of  the  proud  host  which,  but  a  few  hours  before,  had  garrisoned 
^ose  almost  impregnable  ramparts. 

It  subsequently  appeared  that  the  enemy  had  spent  seyeral  days  in 
'^eir  leisurely  retirement.     All  of  the  sick,  and  most  of  their  st^>re8,  ar- 
^lery,  and  ammunition,  had  been  carefully  removed.     But  even  the  im- 
^*^ense  rolling  stock  of  the  railroad,  at  their  command,  could  not  remove 
*H  army  of  one  hundi*ed  thousand  men,  with  the  enormous  supplies  which 
^^ch  a  host  requires,     !^^ost  of  the  trooj)s  wc?re  compelled  to  inarch  away. 
Tlieir  retreat  commenced  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  20th.      Their 
^ense  and  massive  columns  crowded  all  the  roads  leading  to  the  south 
^Ud  west.     During  the  evacuation  an  unbroken  line  of  pickets  had  been 
*tept  out,  and  a  strong  show  of  resistance  made.     The  ruse  was  quite 
successful.     General  Hallcck  and  his  army  had  been  kept  for  more  than  a 
^*^onth  at  bay,  and  now  the  foe  had  escaped,  leaving  nothing  of  value  be- 
Wnd.     By  some  unexi>lained  mistake,  General  Pope  officially  announced 
^e  capture  of  ten  thousand  (probably  two  was  written)  prisoners.     The 
Pubhc  press  also  announced  that  the  rebel  army  had  fled  utterly  demor- 
alized.    Both  of  these  statements  were  very  far  from  the  truth.* 

•  General  ilallcck^a  dispatch  to  tlio  Secretary  of  War,  dated  May  30ta,  anaouuciu;^  the  cap- 
^'*rt».  is  an  follows  -. — 

"The  enemy's  position  and  works  in  front  of  Corinth  were  exceedingly  strong.  Ho  cannot  now 
^^^^py  A  itronger  position  in  hi»  flight    This  morning  he  destroyed  an  immense  amount  of  publio 
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The  moral  and  strategic  results  of  the  siege  of  Corinth  were^  bowevtt^ 
very  great.     Fort  Randolph  and  Fort  Pillow  were  no  longer  tenabl.....j^ 
Memphis  was  fortliwith  surrendered.     All  Western  Tennessee  was  henc 
forth  under  ^National  authority ;  and  a  very  important  and  essential  st 
had  been  taken  towards  the  final  opening  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

General  ifalleck  has  been  severely  criticised  for  not  proceeding  w^3tli 
more  rapidity  in  his  advance  on  Corinth.     The  event  did  indeed  dem^^Q. 
strate  that  a  more  vigorous  assault  would  prohahly  have  been  successflEizI 
But  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  the  National  arms  had  already  suifere  -^  a 
serious  disaster,  that  another  reverse  would  have  been  terrible,  tliat     -tie 
rebels  had  concentrated  a  large  army  in  a  very  commanding  posit£  on, 
strongly  fortified,  and  that  there  was  every  indication  of  their  resolve    to 
maintain  their  post  at  every  hazard. 

The  country  over  which  General  Halleck  was  to  pass,  full  of  for^ts 
and  ravines,  was  such  as  required  the  utmost  caution  to  avoid  falling  into 
ambuscades.  The  advance  upon  Corinth  military  men  will  ])robably  pro- 
nounce to  have  been  well  conducted.  But  the  allowing  the  rebels  to  !■«• 
treat  with  their  whole  army  and  all  their  fine  material,  when  our  whol® 
army  was,  for  forty-eight  hours,  within  half  a  mile  of  their  lines,  w^^ 
surely  an  unmilitary  act. 

The  conduct  of  the  rebels,  in  thus  retreating,  is  quite  incomprehen^*^^^ 
ble.  A  vigorous  defence  would  have  made  any  attempt  to  carry  Corinth  ^^ 
by  assault  exceedingly  difficult,  and  doubtful  of  success.  Its  cowardt-^-*" 
evacuation  excited  general  contempt  both  throughout  the  North  and  I 
South. 

Historic  fidelity  compels  us  to  say  one  word  in  conclusion.     "  ParsoC^ 
Brownlow"  speaks  of  a  disease  called  "negro  on  the  brain."     Many  o^ ' 
our  oflicers  at  that  time  had  this  disease  dreadfully.     Sevenil  of  our  gen 
erals  would  not  allow  a  negro  to  shoulder  a  musket,  or  handle  a  spado  i^ 
the  trenches,  or  enter  the  camp  to  give  any  information.      There  wer»" 
thousands  of  these  dark-skinned  patriots  all  around,  eager  to  inform  Gca^''^ 
eral  Halleck  of  the  movements  of  their  rebel  masters.      With  patriot  zea 
and  brawny  arms  they  were  hungering  to  relieve  the  weary  soldiers  in  th^ 
trenches,  and  to  lighten  much  of  the  most  onerous  toil  of  the  camp.     Bu- 
by  an  inexorable  decree  they  were  excluded  from  the  lines.     General ' 
M.  Mitchel  informed  the  writer  that  with  all  his  powers  of  heart  and  ut^" 
terance  he  remonstrated  agaiubt  this  insane  folly. 

The  result  was  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  As  we  have  narrate^S^ 
one  morning  the  rebels  had  all  vanished,  like  the  river-fog;  and  s—-*^ 
adroitly  did  they  conduct  their  retreat,  that  they  left  not  a  gun,  a  wagon 
or  a  biscuit  behind  them.  It  is  humiliating  to  reflect  that  it  took  tw- 
years  of  toil  and  carnage  to  conquer  the  prejudice  that,  though  we  ma; 

and  private  property,  storep,  provisions,  wagons,  tents,  Ac.     For  miles  out  of  the  town  the  roai^^ 
are  filled  with  arms,  haversacks,  Ac,  thrown  away  by  his  fleeing  troops.     A  large  number  o^ 
prisoners  and  deserters  have  been  captured,  estimated  by  General  Pope  at  two  thousand.      Gen- 
eral Beauroganl  evidently  distrusts  his  army,  or  he  would  have  defended  so  strong  a  position.   Hii 
troops  are  generally  much  discouraged  and  demoralized.    In  all  the  engagements  for  the  last  IbV 
days  their  resistance  has  boon  slight.*' 
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ose  mules  and  donkeys  in  the  army,  we  mnst  not  let  me7i  help  ns,  wliose 
sl^ins  are  not  as  white  as.  ours.  God's  dealings  with  us  soon  cured  the 
x&stion  of  this  delusion.  Gradually  we  gathered  into  the  National  army 
l^ween  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  of  these  patriots  of  Ethiopic 

hue. 

And  when  at  length  the  nation  saw  Jefferson  Davis  and  Bobert  E.  Lee 

standing  hat  in  hand  before  a  group  of  negroes,  saying,  "  Please  come  and 

Help  Ds;  if  you  will,  we  will  give  you  youl:  freedom  and  a  farm,"  all  were 

compelled  to  admit  that  the  world  does  indeed  move. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

PURSUIT    OP    THE    REBELS. 

(From  January  to  March,  18C2.) 

Statk  of  ttie  Army  aftbr  PREM0>rr*8  Removal.— Retreat  op  the  Rebel  Price.— OoircBf- 

TRATION  OP  THE  PATRIOT  ARlfY  AT  ROLLA. — FLIGHT  AKD  PURSUIT  OP  THE  REUELS. — GOXFUOT 

AT  Sugar  Creek. — Heroism  of  Colonel  Kllis. — The  Rebels  Price,  McCuLLOcn,  aito  Vai 
DoRN. — Majestio  Plan  to  crusu  toe  Patriots. — Preluiikabies  or  tue  Battle  or  Pii 
Ridge. 

History  has  no  record  of  any  war  which,  in  the  magnitude  and  variety 
of  its  operations,  will  compare  with  the  Civil  War  in  America.  It  com- 
prises a  variety  of  quite  distinct  campaigns,  often  simultaneously  in 
operation,  cither  one  of  which  would,  in  earlier  ages,  have  sufficed  to  fur- 
nish materials  for  volumes  of  history  and  libraries  of  romances.  The 
single  Department  of  the  West,  under  General  Ilalleck,  embraced  three 
almost  independent  campaigns.  One  was  the  ascent  of  the  Tennessee^ 
and  Cumberland  Rivers,  including  the  attempted  occupation  of  East  Ten- 
nessee. The  second  was  the  descent  of  the  Mississippi  River  by  the  gun- 
boat fleet.  The  third  was  the  campaign  to  drive  the  invading  rebels  from 
Missouri.     To  this  campaign  we  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  header. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Xational  army  had  been  withdrawn 
from  Springfield  at  the  time  of  General  Fremont's  untoward  supersedure. 
As  the  dislieartened  army,  declining  a  battle,  was  marched  back  to  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  the  exultant  rebels,  under  General  Price,  occupied 
the  ground  they  vacated ;  the  rebel  general  extended  his  lines  as  far 
north  as  the  Little  Osage.  The  southernmost  point  occui>ied  by  the  Union 
forces  was  the  town  of  Rolla,  which  was  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
southwestern  branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  General  Sig(*l,  who  had  dis- 
played military  ability  as  yet  unsurpassed,  was  stationed  at  this  point, 
with  the  Third  Division  of  tlie  army. 

In  Deceml>er,  1861,  the  rebel  General  Price  fell  back  to  Springfield, 
built  huts  for  his  soldiers,  and  made  extensive  preparq^ons  to  pass  the 
winter  comfortably  in  quarters.  He  also  established  a  recruiting  camp  at 
this  spot,  and  soon  augmented  his  command  by  an  addition  of  four  tbon- 
sand  volunteers.  General  Price,  however,  was  not  destined  long  to  be  left 
undisturbed.  General  Ilalleck,  while  he  was  making  vigorous  preparations 
for  tlie  descent  of  the  Mississippi,  and  also  for  a  flank  movement  by  the 
army  upon  the  frowning  blufls  of  Columbus,  by  the  occupation  of  Nashvillfe, 
was  also  noiselessly  but  efficiently  organizing  a  force  to  drive  the  invading 
rebels  out  of  the  State  of  Missouri  The  rebels  had  avowed  their  deter^ 
mination  to  forco  into  their  Confederacy  every  State  in  which  there  was  a 
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flAave,  and  to  secure  unity  in  their  realm  by  driving  from  it,  or  hanging, 
e^ery  man  ivho  was  even  siispuctcd  of  being  hostile  to  their  sway. 

The  force  organized  by  General  Ilalleck,  for  the  redemption  of  Mis- 
souri, consisted  of  four  divisions.     They  were  connuanded  repesctively  by 
CI7olonel  Osterhaus,  Brigadier-General  Asboth,  and  Colonels  JefTerson  C. 
II>ATis  and  E.  A.  Carr.     The  first  and  second  divisions  constituted  a  single 
oorpe,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Sigel.     The  whole  force 
'9^'fis  led  by  Major-General  Curtis. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1862,  these  forces  were  quietly  eoncen- 
tx"«tted  at  their  reudezvous  at  Rolla.     They  then  advanced  to  Lebanon,  an 
iportant  point  half  way  between  Rolhi  and  Springfield.     General  Price 


losing  apprised  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  assault  with  which  he  was  thus 

tK^^naced,  immediately  prepared  for  a  retreat.     Without  making  any  show 

oif  resistance,  he  abandoned  his  winter-quarters  so  precipitately  that  six 

'\i.'oiidred  of  his  sick  were  left  behind  him,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 

dragons  and  forage.     Tlie  National  troops,  pursuing  the  identical  plan 

■wbicli  General  Fremont  had  marked  out  for  them  three  months  before, 

moved  raj^idly  forward  and  t(X)k  i)ossession  of  the  abandoned  intrench- 

mentB.    The  only  opposition  they  encountered  was  a  slight  skirmishing 

with  the  enemy's  pickets. 

It  was  the  13th  of  February  when  the  Union  troops  entered  Spring- 

fidd,  and  the  National  banners  again  floated  over  the  same  position 

ID  which  General  Fremont  had  placed    them  in  the  autumn.       The 

weather  was  then  fine,  the  roads  good,  and  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  the 

most  favorable  season  for  operations  in  the  field  remained,  befoi*e  winter 

woold  set  in.    Now  it  was  midwinter,  and  the  most  difiicult  period  in  the 

whole  year  for  military  movements.     It  was  the  time  for  storms  of  sleet 

and  snow,  and  icy  gales,  and  of  thaws,  rendering  the  roads  so  miry  as  to 

be  almost  impassable  for  wagons.     It  was  weather  to  try  the  endurance  of 

the   hardiest   soldiers.      Such  were  the  disadvantages  wliich  had   been 

incurred  by  this  three  montlis'  delay. 

General  Price  conjectured  that  the  National  troops  would  remain  a  few 
days  at  Springfield  to  recruit,  and  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  the  camp  he 
had  surrendered  to  them,  but  he  miscalculated.  General  Curtis  lell  a 
■mail  force  to  guard  the  town,  and  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  pressed 
immediately  and  energetically  on,  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  rebels.  A 
Beries  of  extraordinary  marches  ensued.  The  advance-guard  of  the 
National  army  came  up  several  times,  at  night,  with  the  rear-guard  of  the 
rebels;  but  invariably,  during  the  darkness,  the  rebel  host  slipped  noise- 
leaaly  away,  and  made  good  their  escape.  Every  man  in  the  patriot  army 
waa  elated  in  the  chase,  and  they  pressed  forward  through  roads  which 
could  often  be  fitly  compared  with  the  Slough  of  Despond,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  a  day.  It  was  impossible  to  transport  supplies  with  such 
rapidity,  and  the  army  became  mainly  dependent  upon  its  daily  forage  for 
its  daily  food. 

The  firightened  rebels  fled  with  such  rapidity,  that  they  left  behind  them 
snanj  rigna  of  their  continually  increasing  disorganization.      The  road 
I  strewed  with  broken  wagons,  army  stores,  and  dead  and  dying  horses 
You  H— 16 
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And  mules.  Bat  while  fear  gave  speed  to  the  fugitives,  Iiopo  proved  u 
equal  incentive  to  tlie  pursuers.  The  advance-guard  of  the  patriots 
frequently  threw  their  shot  and  shell  into  the  confused  ranks  of  the  tagi'- 
tives,  and  many  stragglers  were  taken  prisoners. 

On  the  17th,  the  rebels,  jSnding  tlie  pursuit  quite  too  hot  for  theniy 
attempted  to  make  a  stand  to  clieck  the  National  advance.  They  selected 
for  this  purpose  an  admirable  site,  wliich  gave  them  great  advantage  over 
their  assailants.  It  was  the  valley  of  a  stream  known  as  Sugar  CredL 
The  valley  is  situated  just  on  the  boundary-line  between  Missouri  and 
Arkansas.  The  road  crossing  the  creek  passes  through  the  valley,  and 
ascends  a  range  of  hills  on  tlie  opposite  side.  Dense  forests,  affording 
ample  opportunity  for  ambuscades,  and  for  tlie  concealment  and  proteo-  ; 
tion  of  sharpshooters,  fringed  the  road  on  either  side. 

As  the  National  troops,  in  their  eager  pursuit,  ascended  the  hills  which 
looked  down  upon  the  valley  before  them,  they  saw  the  opposing  eminenon 
frowning  with  the  batteries  of  the  rebels,  which  were  prepared  to  sweep 
with  grape  and  canister  the  only  road  over  which  the  TJnioi)  forcei 
could  advance.  Indeed,  the  whole  valley  seemed  so  commanded  by  the  . 
rebel  guns  that  General  Sigel,  himself  an  accomplished  artillerist,  felt  that 
a  few  hundred  resolute  men,  so  posted,  could  hold  at  bay  an  army  of 
thousands.  General  Curtis  anxiously  scrutinized  the  position,  exchanged 
a  few  harmless  shots  with  the  rebels,  and  then  decided,  at  every  hazard,  to 
carry  the  hostile  guns  by  a  charge.  Turning  to  Colonel  Ellis,  who  was  in 
^x)mmand  of  the  cavalry,  General  Curtis  inquired — 
"Are  you  willing,  colonel,  to  charge  that  battery?" 
"  Yes,"  was  the  prompt  response,  "  and  I  will  take  it,  if  it  be  possibla* 
The  horsemen  were  immediately  formed  in  solid  column,  conscious  of 
the  peril  which  they  were  to  encounter,  and  of  the  deadly  fire  wlricli 
would  surely  sweep  tlieir  ranks.  Spurring  their  horses  to  the  utmort 
speed,  they  plunged  down  the  hill.  Scarcely  had  they  reached  the  foot  of 
the  opposite  ascent,  than  sheets  of  flame  flashed  from  the  forest  on  both 
aides.  Volley  after  volley  of  musketry  in  rapid  succession  filled  the  air, 
and  bullets  like  ratthng  hail  from  the  clouds  fell  upon  them.  With  the 
skilful  tactics  of  Indian  warfare  the  rebels  had  formed  their  ambuscade. 
Adroitly  it  was  planned,  and  energetically  it  was  executed.  It  is  in  such 
a  crisis  as  this  that  military  ability  develops  itself,  when  the  lives  of 
perhaps  tliousands  depend  upon  the  instantaneous  decision  of  a  single 
mind. 

Colonel  Ellis  was  found  equal  to  the  trial.  Not  losing  for  a  moment 
his  self-possession,  and  unintimidated  by  the  sudden  roar  of  battle,  and  bj 
the  mutilation  and  death  which  met  his  eye,  he  ordered  his  troops  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left  to  abandon  the  road  and  ])lunge  into  the  woods,  and 
with  revolver  and  sabre  to  rid  themselves  of  the  lurking  foe.  The  men 
were  worthy  of  their  commander,  and  they  obeyed  the  order  with  the  same 
alacrity  with  which  it  was  given.  The  rebels  were  as  suddenly  assailed  aa 
they  had  made  their  assault,  and  were  driven  precipitately  from  their  liid- 
ing-plflces.  The  whole  National  force  then  moved  onward,  the  batteries 
•w-ore  carried  with  a  rush,  and  in  almost  less  time  than  it  has  taken  to 
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the  seene,  the  rebels,  infantry  and  artillery,  were  again  in  taU 

nil  Price  was  now  driven  out  of  Missouri,  and  the  whole  State 
ified  from  the  presence  of  rebel  soldiers,  excepting  a  small  band 
Madrid,  on  the  Mississippi  Hirer,  acting  in  cooperation  with 
\  rebel  force  intrenched  on  Island  No.  10.  General  Curtis  did  not 
his  pnrsnit.  Crossing  the  frontier  into  Arkansas,  he  followed 
►n  the  heels  of  the  flying  foe.  The  rebels,  anxious  only  to 
uade  no  attempt  to  resist  his  march.  On  the  23d  of  February 
he  Stars  and  Stripes  proudly  into  Fayetteville,  capturing,  at  the 
le,  a  number  of  prisoners  and  a  considerable  amount  of  military 

the  avenging  army  was  arrested  in  its  progress,  and  further  pur- 
ine apparently  impossible.  Across  the  comer  of  Arkansas,  from 
in  Territory  to  the  Missouri  border,  there  runs,  in  a  northeasterly 
,  a  range  of  eminences  known  as  the  Boston  Mountains.  Into  the 
s  of  these  almost  pathless  ridges.  General  Price  plunged  with  his 
I  and  exhausted  columns.  It  was  useless  to  follow  the  foe,  dui- 
iroughout  these  wild  ravines,  and  the  toil-worn  patriot  army  here 
3m  their  exciting  chase. 

lidwinter,  through  miry  roads,  in  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy,  and 
with  him  in  constant  skirmishes.  General  Curtis  had  marched  his 
>  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  one  month.  The  last  ten  days  of  this 
pursuit  had  been  almost  literally  a  race,  while  the  soldiers  were 

0  apparently  supernatural  exertions  by  the  excitement  of  con- 
dnnishes.  The  record  of  this  accomplishment  demonstrates  that 
n  soldiers,  with  that  superior  intelligence  which  free  institutions 

1  them,  need  only  oflScers  worthy  to  guide,  to  constitute  an  army 
mnot  be  excelled.  With  ordinary  troops,  the  feat  thus  accom- 
>y  tliese  patriots  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible. 

lis  time  one  of  those  incidents  occurred  which  exhibits  the  rebel- 
ot  less  infamous  in  the  weapons  it  uses,  than  in  the  designs  of  its 
fomenters.  A  village,  rejoicing  in  the  euphonious  name  of  Mud- 
IS  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  the  National  army.  Some  poisoned 
Ich  the  rebels  had  left  behind,  was  unsuspectingly  eaten.  By  this  vile 
at  murder  many  suffered  severely ;  one  oflScer  died,  and  the  lives 
thers  were  with  great  difficulty  saved.  Slavery  is  so  barbarizing 
I  influences,  that  it  can  even  convert  an  American  soldier  into  a 
'assassin. 

e  General  Curtis  had  been  thus  driving  the  rebel  bands  befort 
rebel  authorities  in  Arkansas  were  rousing  every  nerve  to  gathei* 
md  rendezvous  a  force  which  should  check  the  march  of  the  con- 
rive  him  back  in  confusion  out  of  Arkansas,  and  regain  possession 
em  Missouri.  They  rapidly  formed  a  single  military  district,  to 
>t  the  principal  part  of  Southern  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  the 
'erritory.  It  was  called  the  Trans-Mississippi  District,  and  wa< 
to  the  command  of  Major-General  Van  Dom.  The  most  frantic 
rere  made  to  all  the  ruffians  in  those  frontiers  of  civil'sation,  t< 
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hasten  to  the  defence  of  that  black  banner  of  slavery  extendon,  whie 
seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  charm  for  every  worthless  man. 

While  Major-General  Van  Dom  assumed  the  command  of  the  robel  troop 
thus  rapidly  gathering,  General  Albert  G.  Pike  was  sent  into  the  Indiaj 
wilderness  to  instigate,  by*  all  the  arts  of  bribery  and  of  whiskey,  the  roth 
less  savage  to  rally  around  the  rebel  banner  with  their  war-whoop,  tonui 
hawk,  and  scalping-knife.  Governor  Hector,  of  Arkansas,  also  issued  i 
proclamation,  drafting  into  immediate  service  every  man  in  the  Stati 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  requiring  these  men  to  report  themselvei 
ready  for  duty  within  twenty  days. 

General  Price,  secure  in  the  midst  of  the  fastnesses  of  the  Boston 
Mountains,  awaited  these  recnforcements.  The  most  outrageous  falsehoodi^ 
in  reference  to  the  designs  of  the  National  Government,  were  circulated 
among  the  cabins  of  these  ignorant  frontiersmen,  most  of  whom  could 
^neither  read  nor  writa  They  were  told  that  the  Union  army  was  seekiiig 
the  perpetration  of  every  outrage  which  the  most  fertile  imagination  could 
suggest.  The  poor  negroes  especially  were  appalled  with  the  most  fri^ 
fbl  stories  of  the  designs  and  deeds  of  the  Yankees.  Yolunteers,  deluded 
by  false  promises,  and  incited  by  these  malignant  representations,  or  drivtfi 
by  fear  of  the  draft,  flocked  in  companies  and  regiments  to  the  appoint^ 
rendezvous.  Those  who  did  not  come  as  volunteers  were  dragged  as  coBf 
scripts.     Hecruits  were  also  sent  from  the  neighboring  rebellious  States.  - 

General  McCuUoch,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  rebel  leaders,  joiiMJi 
General  Van  Dom  with  eleven  regiments.  General  Pike  led  into  his  cam> 
five  regiment^  more.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  rebels  M, 
assembled  a  force  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  with  eighty  pieces  of  caniM9i, 
Though  a  large  proportion  of  these  troops  were  raw  recruits,  but  little  acca^ 
tomed  to  the  drill  and  discipline  of  an  army,  they  were  nearly  all  bonh^ 
men,  inured  to  hardship,  accustomed  to  the  coarsest  fare,  and  well  versed  ia 
the  use  of  arms. 

General  Curtis,  on  the  other  hand,  was  now  two  hundred  and  Mf 
miles  from  KoUa,  the  nearest  railroad  point.  He  was  in  an  enem]^ 
country.  His  long  line  of  communication  had  necessarily  to  be  protecM 
by  garrisons  upon  the  road.  Every  provision-train  required  a  guard.  Hii. 
force,  thus  weakened,  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Bi 
had  but  forty-nine  pieces  of  artillery.  His  guns,  however,  were  supori?. 
to  those  of  his  foe.  Though  his  men  might  now  almost  be  teniul 
veterans,  they  were  greatly  exhausted  with  long  marches  and  frequent  cof 
flicts.  His  cavalry  had  lost  a  large  number  of  their  horses  by  over-fatign^ 
As  he  was  compelled  to  subsist  his  army  mainly  upon  forage,  it  became 
necessary  to  scatter  them  in  divisions  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  ead 
other.  General  Curtis  himself,  with  the  fourth  division,  under  CdioDi 
Carr,  having  fallen  back  from  Fayetteville,  occupied  a  place  known  f 
Cross  Hollows. 

Tlie  instructions  ho  received  from  General  Halleck  were,  to  selec 
the  strongest  practicable  position,  and,  awaiting  an  attack  from  his  oni 
numbering  foes,  to  give  them  vigorous  battle  whenever  they  ahonl 
advance.    General  Curtis,  for  this  purpose,  had  chosen  an  eminence  <m  A 
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bttb  of  Sugar  Greek,  twelve  miles  in  the  rear  of  most  of  hiB  encaxnp- 
ments.  Ho  could  Bpeedily  concentrate  all  his  troops  upon  this  spot^  io 
1000  as  the  rebels  should  begin  t<>  move.  The  rebel  camp  was  but  thirty 
miles  distant,  and  tlie  booming  of  their  cannon  could  often  be  distinctly 
ietnl  in  their  artillery  practice. 

On  the  2d  day  of  March  General  Van  Dom  arrived  at  the  rebel  camp, 
and  took  command  of  the  force  there  awaiting  his  orders.  He  was  received 
irith  great  rejoicing,  and  a  salute  of  forty  guns  sent  their  boom  of  chal- 
lenge to  the  National  army.  He  immediately  commenced  preparations  for 
in  attack.  These  preliminary  movements  were  characteristic  of  the  man 
md  of  the  cause.  Fictitious  dispatches  were  circulated  throughout  the 
rebel  encampments,  announcing  a  great  battle  at  Columbus,  Kentucky,  in 
wMeh  it  was  stated  that  the  National  troops  were  utterly  routed,  with  the 
lojs  of  twenty  thousand  men  and  three  gunboats.  The  whole  rebel  host 
vere  also  assembled  in  hollow  squares,  when  they  were  harangued  by  their 
oicsers,  and  the  most  outrageous  falsehoods  respecting  '^  Yankee  out- 
nges"  were  proclaimed.  The  "poor  whites"  at  the  South,  who  cona- 
poded  the  rank  and  file  of  their  army,  were,  in  ignorance  and  debasement, 
iven  below  most  of  the  slaves.  State  pride  and  hatred  of  the  Yankees, 
vIkmc  intelligence,  wealth,  and  power,  united  with  their  disapproval  of 
daveiy,  excited  the  envy  and  rage  of  the  slaveholders,  were  excited  to 
the  utmost.  The  smallness  of  the  National  force  and  the  largeness  of  the 
nbel  army  were  dilated  upon,  as  insuring  an  easy,  decisive,  and  glorious 
llrtory. 

On  the  4th  of  March  this  vast  host,  composing  one  of  the  largest  armies 
vhich,  at  that  time,  had  ever  moved  on  the  American  continent,  commenced 
to  advance.  They  marched  with  three  days'  rations,  and  without  tents. 
Bteh  soldier  carried  a  blanket  on  his  back.  Tliirty  thousand  ^'  brave  South- 
erners "  were  on  the  move,  with  exultation  and  songs,  to  disperse  and  cut  to 
pieces  ten  thousand  "  cowardly  Yankees,"  who  had  ventured  upon  Southern 
wiL*  Not  a  man  doubted  as  to  the  result  of  the  expedition.  They 
did  not  tread  tlie  ground  with  the  silent  and  solenm  footsteps  of  thought- 
fill  men,  advancing  to  stem  and  doubtful  battle,  but  conscious  that  they 
were  to  fall  upon  but  one-third  of  their  number,  with  exultant  hearts  and 
waving  banners,  and  triuniphaitt  music  they  swept  along,  like  men  return- 
ing from  a  great  victor}^,  with  the  laurels  of  tlie  conqueror  fresh  nfx>n  th^ 
Wows.  Never  did  that  ancient  aphorism,  **  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on 
Us  harness  boast  himself  as  lie  that  putteth  it  off,"  receive  a  stronger 
enfiiroement  than  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Kidge.  In  the  spirit  of  Goliah  the 
iBbel  host  went  forth,  and  the  fate  of  Goliah  was  theirs. 

A  few  words  of  topographical  explanation  is  necessary  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  events  which  ensued.  The  reader  will  easily  compre- 
hend them  by  referring  to  the  annexed  diagram. 

General  Curtis  was  at  a  point  called  Cross  Hollows.     This  place  ia 

^It  18  true  that  General  Van  Dorn,  after  his  signal  defeat,  in  his  official  report  states  hk 
Imos  as  fbuiteen  thousand,  but  the  falsity  of  hia  statement  is  shown  by  all  other  account^  both 
base  of  ftiaod  and  foe.  See,  for  example,  the  Richmond  "  Whig  **  of  April  9th,  and  the  ofilcial 
fjwrt  of  General  Curtis,  Bep.  Rea  Pt  xxir.,  p.  417. 


^ 
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litaated  on  what  is  termed,  in  the  oflScial  dispatches,  the  KcatSTillo  ro»^^ 
It  ia  the  direct  road  from  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  to  Springfield,  Miasoiur^* 
the  road  which  General  Curtis  had  travelled  as  he  drove  the  retreatinj^ 
rebels  before  him.    Twelve  miles  north  of  Cross  Hollows  the  stream  calle^^ 
Sugar  Creek  crosses  the  road,  flowing  in  a  westerly  direction,  at  the  poin^ 
where  Colonel  Ellis  so  heroically  charged  the  rebel  batteries.     The  vallej^ 
of  this  creek  is  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  wide,  with  hills  of  very  con- 
siderable elevation  on  each  side.     On  the  north  side  of  this  creek  thers 
spreads  a  plateau  of  high  table-land,  with  farms  and  open  fields,  at  inter- 
vals broken  by  hills  more  or  less  precipitous.    Several  miles  west  of  tlit 
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Kefttanlle  road  is  the  little  village  of  BentonFille.  A  road  wliich  croaeei 
the  Keataville  road  a  few  miles  south  of  Croes  Hollows  passes,  through 
Bentonville,  and  then  bearing  off  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  again  inter- 
sectB  the  Keatsyille  road  a  little  north  of  the  Arkansas  State  line.  Thus 
theae  three  roads  constitute  an  irregular  triangle,  of  which  the  Keatsville 
road  is  the  base.  Still  another  cross-road  passes  from  the  Bentonville 
road,  a  little  north  of  Bentonville,  to  the  Keatsville  road,  going  through 
the  hamlet  of  Lecstown,  and  joining  the  Keatsville  road  at  a  place  called 
Elkhoru  Tavern.     Sugar  Creek  intersects  each  of  these  roads. 

The  direct  road  to  Keatsville  from  Cross  Hollows^  after  passing  the 
ereek,  ascends  a  hill,  and  traverses  a  broken  plateau  lying  north  of  tlie 
itream.  This  table-land  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Pea  Kidge,  from  an 
old  notion,  which  had  long  been  exploded,  that  nothing  but  peas  would 
grow  upon  it.  As  we  have  before  mentioned,  General  Curtis  had  chosen 
this  high  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  creek  as  the  spot  upon  which  he  would 
concentrate  his  army  in  case  of  a  menaced  attack.  He  had  already 
encamped  the  third  division  here,  under  General  Davis,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  some  preliminary  examinations  and  preparations  for  the  battle, 
ivhich  he  was  well  aware  could  not  long  be  postponed.  The  First  and 
Second  Divisions,  under  General  Sigel,  were  stationed  at  a  point  about 
four  miles  southwest  of  Bentonville.  The  Fourth  Division,  under  Colonel 
Can*,  was  with  General  Curtis  at  Cross  Hollows. 

The  5th  of  March  was  cold  and  blustering,  and  several  inches  of 
now,  which  had  recently  fallen,  covered  the  ground.  General  Curtis  wai 
in  his  tent  writing,  not  anticipating  any  immediate  attack,  when  scouts 
brought  to  him  the  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  advancing;  that  tliey 
Iiad  already  passed  Fayctteville,  and  that  before  night  their  whole  force 
of  cavalry  would  be  within  twelve  miles  of  Cross  Hollows.  This  was 
itartling  intelligence,  which  demanded  the  most  immediate  and  energetic 
iction.  Couriers  were  instantly  dispatclied  in  all  directions  to  recall 
foraging  parties,  and  to  concentrate  the  several  divisions  on  Pea  Kidge. 
General  Curtis,  also,  with  the  division  at  Cross  Hollows,  immediately 
fell  back  to  the  same  place,  effecting  his  movements  mainly  by  a  night- 
niarch,  which  enabled  him  to  reach  the  place  of  rendezvous  at  three 
o'clock  the  following  morning.  He  commenced  at  once  felling  trees, 
*nd  erecting  field-works  to  check  the  progress  of  the  foe.  The  rebels 
^ere  expected  to  advance  by  the  direct  road  from  Fayctteville  to  Keats- 
^e,  and  General  Curtis  established  his  camp  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  spot  where  this  road  crossed  the  valley  of  Sugar  Creek.  Here 
W«  principal  defensive  works  were  erected,  his  ammunition  and  military 
itores  being  placed  two  or  three  miles  in  the  rear,  at  Elkhom  Tavern. 

llie  Sugar  Creek  ravine  was  selected  as  the  main  line  of  defence,  and 
the  National  army,  with  its  infantry  and  artillery  facing  southward,  were 
placed  along  the  edge  of  the  bluff.  General  Curtis  and  Colonel  Carr  occu- 
•  pied  the  left.  Colonel  Davis,  with  the  Third  Division,  was  stationed  at  the 
^tre.  General  Sigel,  with  the  First  and  Second  Divisions,  who  was 
•xpeeted  to  arrive  by  tlie  cross-road  from  Bentonville,  was  assigned  the 
position   on  the  right.     The  line  thus  occupied  by  the  National  arm;/ 
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extended  along  the  ridge,  whieh  on  the  north  fringed  the  Talley  of  I 
Creek,  to  the  eross-road  from  Bentonville,  near  Leestown. 

No  provision  appears  to  have  been  made  to  guard  against  an  approadi 
by  the  Bentonville  road ;  none  even  for  watching  it.    It  seems  that  no 
advance  of  the  enemj  was  anticipated  except  by  the  Keatsville  road 
Most  of  the  Gth  of  March  was  occupied  in  getting  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Divisions  into  position,  and  in  making  other  arrangements  to  give  the 
rebels  a  warm  reception,  by  felling  trees,  throwing  up  breastworks,  and 
planting  batteries.    By  noon  the  central  divisions  were  in  position,  and 
were  quite  well  protected  by  intrenchments.     But  Oeneral  Sigel  and  his 
divisions  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  question  was  anxiously  asked, 
'*  Where  are  they  I"    Anxiety  upon  this  subject  every  moment  increased, 
and  it  was  intense  and  well  founded.     There  was  not  a  soldier  in  tfae^ 
Union  army  who  had  not  suflScient  intelligence  to  know  that  if  the  rel 
had  succeeded  in  cutting  off  General  Sigel,  by  getting  between  his  divisio 
and  the  main  army,  all  hope  was  lost ;  nothing  could  save  them  fix>m 
struction. 

General  Sigel  had  received,  on  the  night  of  the  5th,  the  intelligene^^ 
from  General  Curtis  of  the  advance  of  the  rebels,  and  the  order  to  hasteHc:^ 
to  Pea  Ridge.    With  his  accustomed  promptness  and  energy  ho  prepare^^ 
to  obey,  and  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  his  whole  arm  ^f 
was  on  the  march.      General  Asboth  led  the  advance.  General   Sig^^ 
brought  up  the  rear.    A  long  wagon-train,  containing  the  fruits  of  sevemaJ. 
foraging  expeditions,  accompanied  the  troops,  rendering  their  progress  labori- 
ous and  slow.     It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  they  reached  T 
tonville.   General  Sigel,  ordering  sixteen  hundred  men  to  remain  with  him,  - 
check  the  rebel  cavalry,  should  they  attempt  a  raid  upon  his  baggage-traixi, 
directed  the  wagons  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  escorted  by  Gener-^l 
Asboth,  with  the  remainder  of  that  corps.     General  Sigel  tarried  behin.^, 
that  in  case  of  attack  he  might  not  be  embarrassed  by  being  too  close  upom 
his  wagons,  and  subsequent  events  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  his  couraao. 
Bentonville  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  prairie,  which  extends  j)erfec'tly 
level  many  miles  to  the  south.     The  road  to  Sugar  Creek,  leaving  tlais 
prairie,  passes  through  a  hilly  country,  densely  wooded. 

At  ten  minutes  past  ten  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  intelligeo  co 
was  brought  to  General  Sigel  that  the  rebels  were  rapidly  advancixs^- 
Large  masses  of  their  cavalry  were  soon  seen  like  black  clouds  sweepi^jT 
across  the  smooth  and  treeless  prairie.     The  directions  they  pursued,  indi* 
catcd  at  once  their  purpose  to  surround  and  capture  the  small  force  Grenersi 
Sigel  then  had  at  his  command.     On  their  fleet  and  fresh  horses  they 
moved  with  such  velocity,  that  they  succeeded  in  gaining  a  position  not 
only  on  both  flanks,  but  in  his  rear,  while  at  the  same  time,  in  line  of 
battle,  with  a  formidable  array  of  artillcr}',  the  rebels  moved  slowly  and 
cautiously,  but  firmly  forward,  to  assail  him  in  front. 

Before  a  force  so  overpowering  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  efiSect     ' 
a  retreat.    General  Sigel,  with  the  coolness  of  an  accomplished  and  veteran 
soldier,  commenced  his  preparations,  when  to  his  surprise  he  learned  that 
through  some  misunderstanding  one  regiment  had  already  left  the  towfr 
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.  thus  only  six  hundred  men  and  a  single  batteiy  with  which  to  cnt 
•  through  the  rebel  lines,  while  assailed  on  every  side.  Even  among 
kve  officers  of  our  brave  army,  it  must  be  admitted  that  few  could 
len  found  equal  to  this  crisis.  Fortunately,  the  soldiers  had  perfect 
ico  in  their  leader. 

ming  his  men  instantly  in  line  of  battle,  he  made  an  impetuous 
apon  that  portion  of  the  rebels  who  had  gained  his  rear,  and  who  were 
jring  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  pierced  tlieir  ranks  with  volley  after 
scattered  them  in  wild  confusion,  and  gained  the  sheltered  road 
vound  its  way  amidst  the  wooded  liills.  Still  ten  miles  of  miry, 
road  separated  him  from  his  comrades  on  the  Ridge.  His  men 
I  foot.  The  rebels  were  well  mcmnted,  and  they  outnumbered  liim 
han   ten   to   one.     Without  the  slightest  indication  of  despair  or 

as  to  the  result,  he  divided  his  heroic  little  band  into  two  equal 

of  three  hundred  men  each,  giving  each  band  one-half  of  the 
.  The  advance  was  ordered  to  press  along  the  road  as  rajndly  as 
5  for  a  mile  or  so,  and  select  an  available  spot  to  make  a  stand, 
icr  half  of  his  battery,  which  no  man  in  Europe  or  America  knew 
low  to  serve,  was  planted  in  a  well-chosen  position,  commanding 
►roach  of  the  rebels,  and  it  was  protected  by  the  infantry,  three  hun- 

number,  sheltered  in  the  dense  forest  which  lined  the  road, 
vard  tlirough  the  serpentine  path,  with  clattering  hoofs,  came  the 
orsemcn.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the  little  band — ^not 
lan  fifty  of  whom  were  visible,  and  whom  it  seemed  »is  though  they 
Irive  before  them  as  the  tornado  sweeps  the  withered  leaves — with- 
cking  the  speed  of  their  horses,  and  at  the  same  time  making  the 
•ing  with  their  wild  and  exultant  huzzas,  they  made  a  reckless 
But  at  that  moment,  when  with  gleaming  sabres  they  were  with- 
w  yards  of  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  there  was  a  flash,  a  thunder 
volcanic  burst  of  grape  and  canister,  and  rider  and  horse,  quivering 
ry,  strewed  the  ground,  "  in  one  red  burial  blent."  Volley  siic- 
voUcy  with  almost  lightning  rapidity,  and  the  whole  head  of  the 

being  cut  down,  and  the  road  being  snddenly  barricaded  with 
tilated  and  struggling  bodies  of  man  and  beast,  those  in  the  rear  re- 
wheeled  around,  and  broke  in  hopeless  confusion.  The  shouts  of 
els  suddenly  sank  away  into  dying  groans. 

;antly,  before  the  rebels  had  any  time  to  recover,  the  battery 
mbered  up,  the  horses  were  put  upon  the  trot,  the  infantry 
d  at  the  double-quick,  and  the  patriots  vanished  behind  a 
1  the  road.  Rapidly  they  flew  past  the  other  half  of  the 
,  which  by  this  time  was  in  good  position,  ready,  in  its  turn,  to 
le  rebel  host  a  like  reception,  and  to  secure  a  like  retreat.  The 
admonished  by  the  terrible  lesson  they  had  received,  now  advanced 
mtiously.  But  it  was  so  humiliating  for  ten  thousand  horsemen  to  be 
;  bay  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  footmen,  that,  goaded  to  madness, 
eb  made  charge  after  charge,  only  to  encounter  repulse  after  repulse. 

not  know  of  any  event  in  the  history  of  the  war  in  which  more 
Y  ability  was  displayed  than  in  this  masterly  retreat  of  General  SigeL 
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ThuB  heroically,  nnflincliinglj,  Buccessfully,  Ocneral  Sigel  fought  I-mis 
way  back  to  the  National  camp.  From  half-past  ten  o'clock  in  the  mos-^xi- 
ing  till  half  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  this  patriot  band  remain^sd 
under  the  almost  continuous  fire  of  tlie  enemy,  and  repelled  every  char|^-*«. 
Not  a  gun  was  lost.  Not  a  wagon  was  captured  by  the  foe.  So  admir^a- 
bly  did  General  Sigel  reduplicate  his  forces  by  the  rapidity  of  his  evol mo- 
tions, tliat  General  Van  Dorn,  the  baffled  rebel  general,  in  his  ofiScial  xr— e- 
port,  estimated  the  force  by  which  he  was  repulsed  at  seven  thousaKrzid 
strong.  It  was  in  reality  but  si.x  hundred.  At  half-past  three  o'clock  m,  e- 
enforcements  sent  by  General  Curtis  met  their  retreating  comrades,  gg — id 
the  rebels  no  longer  ventured  to  molest  them. 

That  night  the  whole  National  army  slept  upon  their  arms.  Geneir— al 
Sigel's  Corps,  consisting  of  the  First  and  Second  Divisions,  took  their  ^  ■  i> 
sition  at  the  intersection  of  Sugar  Creek  and  the  Leesville  road.  Tli^K^y 
constituted,  as  we  have  mentioned,  the  National  right,  while  Gener"^ 
Curtis  established  his  head-quarters  on  the  left,  where  the  main  attack  of 
the  rebels  was  anticipated.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  of  this  da^^j, 
the  Gth,  dense  masses  of  the  enemy  made  their  appearance  at  this  poinimt, 
in  preparation  for  the  combat  of  the  ensuing  day. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  7th,  intelligence  was  brought  to  Qener*^ 
Curtis  that  the  enemy  was  moving  along  the  road  from  Bentonville  to  ti^e 
north  and  west  of  his  camp,  tlireatening  a  flank  attack  upon  his  lc3il 
wing,  and  also  seriously  menacing  his  depot  at  Elkhom  Tavern.  It  "^^w 
supposed  that  these  were  merely  scouting  parties  sent  out  to  harass  1^^ 
rear.  To  punish  them  for  their  presumption.  General  Carr  was  ordered  'to 
move  back  to  Elkhom  Tavern  with  a  brigade,  and  clear  out  the  rel>^^ 
there.  Colonel  Osterhaus,  with  a  small  party  of  cavalry,  a  few  pieces  <^f 
light  artillery,  and  three  regiments  of  infantry,  was  directed  to  attack  t;lie 
enemy,  who  were  now  seen  moving  along  the  main  Bentonville  road,  ncfitrfj 
opposite  Leestown. 

Both  parties  advanced  unsuspectingly  to  their  allotted  tasks.  IJi^* 
Colonel  Carr,  not  a  little  to  his  consternation,  soon  found  himself  fac€^  *^ 
face  with  fifteen  thousand  Missouri  and  Arkansas  troops,  under  GeneX"^^ 
Van  Dom  and  Price.  Colonel  Osterhaus  found  arrayed  against  him  se^"^-^ 
thousand  soldit'rs  undor  McCulloch  and  Mcintosh,  supported  by  a  la-i^^ 
Indian  force  under  Pike  and  Ross.  The  scouting  party  proved  to  be  tl'^  ® 
main  body  of  the  rebel  army.  During  the  night  they  had  marched  undi^^ 
covered  and  unopposed  up  to  Bentonville,  and  thence  across  by  the  roaC^ 
which  conducted  them  to  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  the  National  army. 

General  Curtis  thus  found  himself  outflanked,  with  all  his  breastworks 
in  the  rear.  The  valley  of  the  creek  no  longer  stood  between  him  and  his 
foe,  and  the  position  of  the  rebels,  with  their  vast  superiority  of  force,  was 
as  advantageous  as  his  own.  Retreat,  too,  was  impossible,  as  all  com- 
munication with  the  north  was  cut  ofi!  Nothing  seemed  to  remain  but 
a  battle,  inspired  by  the  energies  of  despair,  or  surrender.  Surrounded  as 
they  were  by  a  force  three  times  as  large  as  their  own,  to  less  determined 
men  destruction  would  have  seemed  inevitable. 

An  entire  change  of  the  National  front  became  an  immediate  necessity. 
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The  army  had  been  fronting  the  south-  Thej  must  instantly  right  about, 
and  face  the  northwest,  to  meet  this  unexpected  position  of  the  foe.  With 
great  celerity  this  movement  was  effect^,  and  an  additional  brigade  was 
sent  forward  to  support  Colonel  Carr.  Colonel  Davis  had  also  been  just 
ordered  to  follow  with  his  division,  when  disastrous  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived from  Colonel  Osterhaus.  He  had  advanced  towards  the  Benton- 
ville  road,  with  the  First  Division,  to  drive  away,  as  he  supposed,  a  small 
scouting  party  sent  out  by  the  rebels  to  harass  our  flank  and  rear.  He 
planted  his  battery  so  as  to  shell  a  piece  of  woods  through  which  some 
rebel  infantry  were  seen  moving.  Not  receiving  any  response,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  and  ordered  a  charge,  intending  to  scour 
the  woods  and  drive  the  rebels  from  their  hiding-places.  Scarcely  had  he 
entered  the  edge  of  the  copse  when  there  swarmed  upon  him,  from  their 
places  of  concealment,  a  rebel  host,  consisting  of  the  entire  divisions  of 
McCulloch  and  Mcintosh,  seven  thousand  men. 

So  sudden,  unexpected,  and  irresistible  was  this  irruption,  that  the  cav- 
ahy  immediately  recoiled,  and  were  driven  back  in  disorder,  leaving  their 
battery  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  danger  was  now  most  imminent 
that  the  exultant  foe  would  pierce  the  Union  lines,  cutting  the  little  army 
in  twain,  and  then  all  would  be  lost  Colonel  Davis  was  ordered  to  turn 
•side  from  the  support  of  Colonel  Carr,  and  with  the  utmost  possible  ex- 
pedition to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  Colonel  Osterhaus.  But  Colonel  Carr 
was  thus  left  with  but  two  divisions  to  hold  in  check  fifteen  thousand 
men,  who,  confident  of  victory,  were  striding  down  upon  them. 
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The  second  day's  battle  was  thus  disastrously  commenced,  with 
National  troops  being  driven  to  form  a  new  line  under  the  enemy's  fiLi 
But  this  most  difficult  of  all  military  evolutions  was  performed  with  gr< 
coolness  and  precision.     Though  the  rebels  had  adroitly  surprised  their  ^^oe^ 
by  a  circuitous  night-march  and  an  unexpected  attack,  General  CortiB  rxcxmt 
the  emergency  with  such  presence  of  mind  and  promptness  of  action, 
the  transient  advantage  which  the  enemy  had  gained  was  more  than  o^ 
matciied. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  party  was  taken  most  by  a 
prise— the  National  troops,  by  the  unexpected  api)earance  of  the  rebel  ar^cxxj 
on  their  flank  and  rear,  or  the  rebels,  by  the  promptit^lde  with  whidi  tlm  ^^ 
foe  changed  liis  face,  and  the  bold  and  unflinching  front  with  which        ^^ 
repelled  their  attack.     The  rebels  were  surprised  that  the  National  tro^^^^X* 
were  not  6ur})rised.     It  is  true  that  the  rebels  had  cut  off  the  retreat  of  1 
patriots,  but  since  not  one  of  the  patriots  dreamed  of  retreating,  this 
not  prove  to  be  a  matter  of  much  consequence.     This  heroic  little  ba 
had  not  boldly  adventured  a  march  of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  vU^^- 
the  realms  of  rebellion  to  run  away  before  the  first  sliow  of  a  superior  for^^^*' 

Volunteers,  it  is  often  said,  are  superior  to  regulars  in  skirmishes  ^c::^^^ , 
irregular  warfare,  in  all  those  martial  adventures  which  call  for  individt---* 
action  and  chivalrous  daring,  but  inferior  in  those  stern  evolutions  wh-^^^^ 
the  individual  is  lost  in  the  mass,  and  where  an  army  becomes  an  unthinct-^  ^t 
ing  machine,  moved  by  the  will  of  another,  reckless  of  blood  and  deat^^-^ 
But  Pea  Ridge  seems  to  refute  this  assertion.   The  Old  Guard  of  Napole 
could  not  have  more  nobly  met  the  crisis  encountered, by  these  yon 
volunteers.     To  meet  surprise  without  surprise,  to  be  prepared  for 
attack  wholly  unprepared  for,  to  form  in  line  of  battle  while  the  batt 
rages — these  are  feats  which  might  test  the  mettle  of  the  finest-drilli 
army  in  the  world.    Henceforth  an  army  of  volunteer  patriots  will  ne^ 
be  deemed  inferior  to  any  other  army  which  can  be  raised. 

In  the  new  line  thus  formed,  Colbnel  Carr  occupied  the  right,  near  £11 
horn  Tavern.     Opposed  to  him  were  the  rebel  Generals  Van  Dom 
Price.    The  centre  was  assigned  to  Colonels  Davis  and  Osterhaos,  with 
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^XIEurd  Division  and  part  of  the  First.  Thej  were  brought  into  immediate 
antagonism  with  the  rebel  Generals  McCulloch  and  Mcintosh,  who  had  a 
X^LTge  rebel  force,  assisted  by  their  savage  allies  the  Indians,  under  Generals 
'^ike  and  Eoss.  The  extreme  left  was  held  by  Generals  Sigel  and  Asboth, 
-«9^th  the  Second  and  a  part  of  the  First  Division.  A  small  force  was  also 
;i  ^ft  at  General  Cnrtis's  head-qnarters,  at  the  Sugar  Creek  crossing,  to  guard 
^i^ainst  any  advance  by  the  enemy  along  the  FayetteviUe  road. 

The  onset  was  mainly  upon  the  centre.    Hour  after  hour  the  battle  raged 
^^th  fury  rarely  equalled,  and,  perhaps,  never  exceeded.     Above  the  roar 
o^  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  shrill  and  demoniac  war-whoop  of 
-tlxe  Indian  pierced  the  ear.     Excited  and  almost  delirious  with  that  frenzy 
-w^bich  may  glow  in  the  bosom  of  a  fiend,  these  untamed  savages  burst 
a^v^aj  from  every  restraint,  and,  like  maniacs,  rushed  over  the  field,  toma- 
liawking  and  scalping  the  wounded  wherever  they  found  them,  friend  and 
foe  alike.    The  rebels  found  that  they  had  added  but  little  to  their  strength 
in  calling  to  their  aid  such  atrocious  allies.     As  the  flood  of  battle  surged 
Xf>  and  fro,  the  rebel  General  Mcintosh  fell  as  he  was  desperately  endeavor- 
ing to  rally  one  of  his  shattered  columns.     Soon  after,  the  notorious  Ben 
3dcCulloch,  one  of  the  most  coarse  and  brutal  of  the  ruffians  of  the  border, 
X'eceived  his  mortal  wound  from  a  Mini6  ball  piercing  his  breast.    As  he 
^was  borne  from  the  field  to  die,  with  horrid  oaths  he  declared  that  he  would 
not  die ;  that  he  was  not  born  to  be  killed  by  a  Yankee.    In  this  state  of 
mind  he  lingered  for  a  few  hours,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  froiA  the 
vtdphnrous  gloom  of  the  battle-field,  his  stormy  spirit  ascended  to  the  tri- 
iMinal  of  God.     A  few  moments  before  his  death,  the  surgeon  told  him  that 
ke  ooold  not  possibly  recover,  and  that  ho  had  but  a  few  moments  more  to 
live.     Fixing  an  incredulous  look  upon  the  surgeon,  his  only  reply  was,  in 
contemptuous  tones, "  Oh,  hell !"   These  were  his  last  words  on  earth.   Who 
oan  imagine  what  was  his  next  utterance  when  he  stood  in  the  presence  of 
Ilia  Maker ! 

The  two  leading  rebel  generals  who  conducted  this  attack  being  thus  slain, 
^nd  the  National  troops  pressing  the  foe  with  the  unfaltering  intrepidity 
^nd  resolution  of  veterans,  the  disheartened  rebels  wavered,  fell  back,  broke, 
^nd  fled  in  confusion.  Their  wild  flight  was  hastened  by  the  onward  rush 
^f  the  victors,  and  by  incessant  volleys  from  their  well-served  batteries, 
^^lowing  down  the  disordered  masses.  The  guns  which  the  Union  troops 
*^ad  lost  in  the  morning  were  regained,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  field  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  had  gloriously  triumphed. 

On  the  right  the  battle  was  fought  no  less  heroically  by  the  patriots,  but 
'^ot  with  equally  decisive  results.  Here  Colonel  Carr,  with  but  little  more 
"^l^an  a  single  division,  held  at  bay,  for  seven  long  and  blcfcdy  hours,  a  foe 
^^early,  if  not  quite,  fift;een  thousand  strong.  While  the^  centre  was  sorely 
prteased,  and  the  whole  strength  of  the  army  was  really  needed  to  meet  the 
,^®«ault  at  that  one  point.  Colonel  Carr,  staggered  by  the  tremendous  blows 
^^  was  receiving,  sent  imploringly  to  General  Curtis  for  reenforcements. 
"^^^t  it  was  not  possible  to  send  him  any  aid  except  a  few  horsemen,  and 
J^^  body-goard  of  General  Curtis,  with  their  light  mountain  howitzers. 
'^^^^ii  little  band,  however,  chanced  to  arrive  at  a  very  important  crisis,  and 
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rendered  essential  service.  With  them  General  Curtis  sent  word  to 
Colonel  Carr  tliat  lie  could  not  send  bim  any  more  reonforcements,  and 
that  he  must,  at  all  hazard,  stand  firm. 

But  the  multitudinous  foe,  in  apparently  resistless  billows,  sai^ged  on 
and  on,  till  it  seemed  that  the  patriots  would  be  inevitably  overwhelmed. 
Again  Colonel  Carr  sent  to  General  Curtis  that  he  could  not  hold  his  po- 
sition much  longer  unless  aid  could  be  aftbrded  him.  The  only  succor 
which  the  commander-in-chief  could  send  to  his  hard-pressed  lieutenant 
was  the  word  "  Persevere."  Wonderful  is  the  power  of  a  single  heroic 
mind.  Colonel  Carr  did  peraevercy  and  so  inspired  his  men  with  his  own 
heroism,  that  they  stood  their  ground  as  the  rock  meets  the  surge.  But 
the  havoc  in  their  ranks  was  dreadfuL  We  know  not  that  soldiers  ever 
passed  through  a  more  fiery  ordeal  than  did,  on  tliis  occasion,  the  Ninth 
and  Fourth  Iowa,  the  Twenty-fourth  Missouri,  and  Phelps^s  Missouri. 
Indeed,  almost  every  man  in  that  division  merits  honorable  mention. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  General  Curtis  had  left  at  his  head-quarters 
a  small  force,  to  watch  the  Fayettevillo  road,  to  guard  against  an  attack 
upon  his  rear  by  this  approach  from  the  south.  About  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  seeing  no  indications  of  the  enemy  upon  that  road,  he  ventured, 
in  consideration  of  the  terrific  struggle  in  which  Colonel  Carr  was  en- 
gaged, to  withdraw  from  that  point  three  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  battalion 
of  infantry,  and  to  send  them  to  his  imperilled  right  wing.  Small  as  was 
this  reenforcement,  it  rcinvigorated  the  patriots,  and  with  invincible  reso- 
lution they  maintained  their  post. 

With  great  solicitude  General  Curtis  watched  the  state  of  affairs  with 
his  left  wing,  where  Generals  Sigel  and  Asboth,  in  battle-array,  and  with 
shotted  guns,  awaited  an  assault.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Captain  Adams,  an  aide  of  General  Curtis,  returned  to  him  from  the  left 
wing  with  the  intelligence  that  no  attack  had  as  yet  been  made  there,  and 
that  General  Sigel  could  see  no  indications  of  an  immediate  assault.  It 
was  soon  after  this  that  the  rebels,  in  their  attack  upon  the  National  cen- 
tre, were  repulsed,  and  vanished  from  view,  retreating  in  confusion  into 
the  forest.  The  probability  was  very  strong  that,  abandoning  the  left  and 
the  centre,  they  were  preparing  to  concentrate  all  their  force  in  an  over- 
whelming, crushing  charge  upon  the  right. 

With  this  prospect  in  view.  General  Curtis  resolved  immediately  to 
fnove  up  his  centre  and  left  wing  in  support  of  Colonel  Carr,  and  accord- 
ingly sent  him  word  that  he  should  be  speedily  recinforced.  It  was  nearly 
five  o'clock  when  these  recnforcements  reached  the  right  wing.  Colonel 
Carr  had  already  been  struck  by  several  bullets,  one  of  them  inflicting  a 
severe  wound  in  the  arm.  Many  of  his  field  oflicers  had  fallen,  and  his 
numbers  were  very^  seriously  diminished  by  the  dead  and  wounded  who 
strewed  the  ground.  General  Curtis  accompanied  the  di\asion  of  General 
Asboth.  As  he  approached  the  line,  shaken  and  torn  by  the  storm  of  bat- 
tle, he  met  the  Fourth  Iowa  Regiment  falling  back  in  perfect  order  to  ob- 
tain a  new  supply  of  ammunition,  every  cartridge  being  expended.  Gen* 
oral  Curtis,  believing  that  he  could  support  them  by  his  reenforcements,  or- 
dered them  immediately  to  return  to  the  position  they  had  left,  and  to 
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plnxige  iip<m  the  foe  by  a  bayonet  charge.  Promptly  and  eagerly  they  re- 
sponded to  the  order,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  their  heroic  comradei 
of  the  Iowa  Ninth. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Asboth  planted  his  artillery  on  the  road, 
and  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  the  rebels  at  short  range.     The  Second 
2i£isfiomi  Infantry  also  deployed,  and  engaged  the  enemy  with  a  rapid,  ac- 
curate, and  deadly  discharge  of  muslvctry.     As  the  battle  was  tlius  fiercely 
VT-aged,  the  shades  of  night  began  to  fall  upon  the  field.     But  the  fire  on 
l>oth  sides,  instead  of  slackening,  seemed  to  grow  more  furious  and  de- 
s-txttctive.     One  of  General  Curtis's  body-guard  fell  dead  at  liis  side.     His 
orderly  was  struck  by  a  muiket-ball.     General  Asboth  rec-eived  a  severe 
\;«^ouiid  in  the  arm.      To  add  to  the  peril,  the  battery  of  General  Asboth 
^"^cftJi  out  of  ammunition,  and  was  compelled  to  fall  back.     By  this  with- 
^ix-awal  of  support,  another  battery  was  compelled  to  follow.     Still  the  in- 
*^aaitry,  thus  abandoned  for  the  time,  remained  firm,  receiving  the  whole 
» t  onn  of  war  upon  their  bosoms,  until  the  artillery,  obtaining  a  new  sup- 
f>X J,  returned  to  their  positions  and  renewed  their  fire.      Thus  the  terrific 
cr<:>iiflict  continued  until  darkness  enveloped  the  scene.     The  second  day  of 
't>aUtle  and  of  blood  was  ended. 

The  soldiers  of  both  armies,  in  utter  exhaustion,  threw  themselves 
vr-poi^  the  ground,  with  their  arms  by  their  side,  and  sought  such  repose  as 
oould  then  and  there  be  found.    It  was  certain  that  the  da\vn  would  re- 
x^ew  tlie  strife  with  still  greater  desperation.     General  Curtis  arranged  his 
Infantry  in  the  edge  ot  the  wood,  witli  the  open  field  before  them,  while 
from  each  company  a  few  men  were  detached  to  bring  water  and  pro- 
visions to  their  comrades,  who  had  almost  forgotten  their  hurtger  in  tlio 
exhaustion  of  their  fatigue.      Thus  the  patriots  slept  in  the  midst  of  the 
»         wounded  and  the  dead  scattered  all  over  the  field  around  them,  and  sep- 
k        aratcdbut  a  few  yards  from  the  foe.     Detached  parties  were  also  busy,  all 
■ .      through  the  night,  in  bringing  up  ammunition,  and  preparing  all  the  mi- 

■  nute  details  for  the  third  day's  fight,  which  would  doubtless  prove  to  the 

■  one  party  or  the  otlier  decisive. 

m  The  ground  was  still  coverea  with  a  thin  mantle  of  snow.      A  cold 

■  ilarch  wind  swept  the  field.  The  armies  lay  so  close  to  each  other  that 
neither  party  dare  light  its  camp-fires,  for  fear  of  drawing  shot  and  shell 
f^*om  hostile  batteries  in  shortest  range.  Even  to  the  most  sanguine  in 
•»c  jwtriot  camp,  the  night  must  have  been  one  of  fearful  gloom.     The 

prospect  for  the  morrow  was  certainly  dark.  Both  parties  had  massed 
their  whole  force  upon  almost  a  single  point,  for  a  final  struggle.  The 
rebels  outnumbered  the  patriots  three  to  one.  The  retreat  of  the  pa- 
triots was  cut  oS ;  and  their  defeat  would  prove  not  only  the  utter  annihi- 
lation of  the  army,  but  the  destruction  of  the  Union  cause  throughout 
Southern  Missouri  for  months  to  come. 

The  rebels,  conscious  of  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  and  elated 

with  hope,  were  anticipating  an  easy  victory.     "  The  next  morning,'*  says 

the  "  Bichmond  Whig,"  "  we  all  expected  to  capture  the  entire  Union  army.*^ 

Their  confidence  was  not  unnatural.     They  had  virtually  crowded  the 

wliole  National  army  into  one  narrow  spot,  where  they  had  massed  their 
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whole  force,  In  a  commanding  position,  ready  to  hurl  it  upon  the  shattered 
ranks  of  the  Ijiiiouists,  weakened  by  the  terrible  losses  of  the  preeeding 
days.     Eagerly  they  awaited  tlie  rising  of  the  morrow's  sun. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  General  Curtis  had  such  confidence  in  his 
officers  and  soldiers,  that  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  cherish  a  doubt  of 
ultimate  victory.  But  these  sanguine  views  were  not  generally  cherished 
by  his  staff.  An  officer  of  the  regular  army,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
battle,  writes : — 

"  The  morning  of  the  eighth  was  one  of  the  deepest  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  our  army.  The  Confederate  forces  held  the  only  road  for  our  retreat. 
Both  armies  had  drawn  their  lines  close.  The  woods  and  hills  literally 
swarmed  with  foes.  The  prisoners  we  had  taken  assured  us  that  the  Con- 
federates were  perfectly  sanguine  of  capturing  our  entire  force,  togethei 
with  all  our  supplies.  They  outnumbered  us  three  to  one.  Our  men 
were  much  exhausted  with  two  days'  fighting  and  with  loss  of  sleep,  the 
nights  being  too  cold  to  sleep  without  fire,  and  our  proximity  to  the  enemy 
not  allowing  us  to  build  fires  along  our  advance  lines.  Kearly  a  thou- 
sand of  our  men  were  dead  or  womided.  Both  parties  were  eager  for  the 
fray— one  stimulated  by  an  apparent  certainty  of  success  and  hopee  of 
plunder ;  the  other  determined  to  conquer  or  die." 

The  correspondent  of  the  "  Boston  Transcript,"  writing  from  the  spoti 
says :  ''At  the  close  of  the  second  day,  all  the  leading  officers,  except  Sigel 
and  Dodge,  were  disheartened,  and  regarded  surrender  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion." In  the  same  spirit  the  correspondent  of  the  "  New  York  Uerald  ** 
vrrote :  "  Most  of  the  officers  were  fearful  of  the  result  of  the  conflict  on 
the  morrow,  since  that  of  the  day's  battle  had  been  so  unfavorable.  Some 
turned  their  thoughts  on  escape ;  but  saw  not  how  it  was  to  bo  accom* 
plished,  as  our  only  lines  of  retreat  to  the  north  were  completely  cut  c& 
Around  head-quarters  most  of  the  commanders  passed  a  sleepless  night 
Though  there  were  but  few  words  spoken,  nearly  every  one  felt  that  the 
following  dawn  would  but  usher  in  our  defeat." 

That  these  gloomy  anticipations  were  so  gloriously  disappointed — that 
the  rebels  were  not  only  repulsed,  but  disastrously  routed — is  due,  primarily, 
indeed,  to  the  bravery  of  a  soldiery  who  would  not  be  beaten,  but  largely 
to  the  skill  of  General  Sigel  in  the  disposition  and  management  of  the 
forces  under  his  command.  Ko  fame  is  so  fair  that  jealousy  cannot  sully 
it.  No  task  of  the  historian  ?a  so  honorable  or  so  agreeable,  as  that  of  giving 
a  patriot  soldier  his  true  position  m  the  esteem  and  affection  of  mankind. 
So  long  as  the  names  of  Carthage  and  Pea  Hidge  are  remembered,  the 
name  of  Franz  Sigel  will  be  cherished  with  honor  by  every  true  American 

Let  the  reader  now  endeavor  to  form  a  definite  conception  of  the  posi^ 
tion  of  the  patriot  army.  Their  lines  extended  on  the  ridge  from  the  Lees* 
town  cross-road  in  a  gentle  concave  curve,  following  the  bend  of  the  valley,  to 
the  Keatsville  road.  The  Third  and  Fourth  Divisions,  under  Colonel  Carr, 
which  had  been  terribly  weakened  by  the  prolonged  contest  of  the  previous 
day,  strengthened  by  Colonel  Davis's  Division,  held  the  right  on  the  Keats- 
ville road,  near  Elkhom  Tavern.  The  First  and  Second  Divisions,  under  the 
personal  command  of  General  Sigel,  occupied  the  left,  resting  on  and  acnMH 
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tike  Laestown  croes-road.     The  rebel  armj  occupied  a  position  Bomewhat 
advinoed  firom  that  held  by  Yan  Dom  on  the  previons  day. 

The  sun  rose  dull  and  chill,  struggling  faintly  through  the  clouds  with 
wbich.the  aky  was  overcast.  Thick  clouds  of  smoke  still  hung  over  the 
field.  A  few  moments  after  eight  o'clock  the  contest  began.  It  was  com- 
xnenoed  by  the  National  troops  opening  an  artillery  fire  from  their  centre 
and  right.  This  was  promptly  replied  to  by  a  raking  fire  from  the  batteries 
of  the  rebels,  so  severe  as  to  compel  the  right  wing  to  &11  back,  which  it 
did,  however,  in  good  order. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  right  wing  was  thus  filling  back,  General 
Sigel  with  quick  eye  discerned  the  movement,  and  with  the  bold,  prompt 
action  of  an  accomplished  soldier,  advanced  his  lioes  upon  the  left.     Ilia 
purpoee  was  to  wheel  round  his  divisions  in  such  a  way  as  to  face  the 
enemy's  right  flank,  enclose  him  thus  in  a  comer,  and  expose  him  to  a  cross-fire 
fiom  front  and  flank.     This  movement  by  General  Sigel  is  unsurpassed  by 
^aj  other  during  the  war,  in  the  military  sagacity  it  displayed  and  the  re- 
sults it  achieved.    By  this  skilful  disposition  of  his  forces  he  inflicted  the 
Xi308t  terrible  destruction  upon  the  rebels,  while  receiving  but  little  harm 
l^imself     In  executing  this  evolution,  the  Twenty-fifth  Illinois,  under  the 
c^^mmiand  of  Colonel  Coler,  was  placed  along  a  fence,  in  open  view  of  the 
enemy's  batteries,  which  at  once  opened  fire  upon  them.    Immediately  a  bat- 
'ftoy  of  six  of  our  guns,  most  of  them  rifled  twelve-pounders,  were  thrown  into 
line  on  a  slight  eminence  a  hundred  paces  in  the  rear  of  our  advanced  in- 
^mntry.    The  Twelfth  Missouri  then  wheeled  into  line,  with  the  Twenty- 
fiith  Illinois  on  their  left,  and  another  battery  was  similarly  placed  a  short 
distance  behind  them.     Then  another  regiment  and  another  battery  wheel- 
^kJ  into  position,  in  the  same  manner,  until  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  each 
s^lx)ut  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  from  each  other,  were  in  a  continuous  line,. 
protected  by  infantry  lying  down  in  front,  and  over  whose  heads  their  shot 
passed.     Each  piece,  as  soon  as  it  was  in  position,  opened  a  vigorous,  accu- 
irate,  and  deadly  fire. 

The  well-instructed  cannon  iers  each  took  a  tree  for  his  mark  until  he 
*luid  gained  the  range.     That  gained,  the  fire  was  continued  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  almost  every  shot  accomplishing  its  mission.     The  scene  which 
now  ensued  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  which  war  ever  presents,  and  one 
which  no  skill  of  pen  or  pencil  can  accurately  delineate.     The  sheets  of 
Wgting,  livid  fiame,  the  continuous  roar,  louder  than  heaven's  heaviest 
thunder,  so  unintermitted  that  no  single  explosion  could  be  heard,  the 
billowy  smoke  as  from  hundreds  of  opening  volcanoes,  presented  a  spectacle 
which  no  imagination  can  create.     The  rebel  batteries,  superior  in  num- 
ber, but  not  equal  in  weight  of  metal,  and  not  equally  well  served,  were  at 
abort  range,  and  the  very  hiUs  trembled  beneath  this  awful  tempest  of  war. 
The  rebels,  crowded  together  in  dense  ranks,  and  exposed  to  this  deadly  fire 
oa  both  their  wings,  were  mowed  down  with  awful  carnage.    Battery  after 
battery  was  silenced,  and  their  ranks  melted  away  before  this  merciless 
Btorm  of  shot  and  shdl.    No  mortal  courage  could  long  endure  such  havc>c. 
The  infkntry,  in  the  mean  time,  with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets, 
frere  Ijring  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  batteries,  ready  to  repel  any  at- 
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tempt  of  the  rebels  to  take  them  by  a  charge.  The  rebel  leaden,  goaded 
almost  to  frenzy  by  the  sudden  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  aspects 
of  the  battle,  and  by  the  destruction  which  was  sweeping  their  ranks,  yet 
did  not  dare,  even  in  their  desperation,  to  order  a  charge,  so  effectaally  had 
General  Sigel  protected  his  guns. 

One  strenuous  effort  was  made  by  the  rebels  to  gain  a  position  on  an 
eminence  at  the  left  of  the  National  lines,  whence  they  could  rake  our  bat- 
teries with  an  enfilading  fire.  But  General  SigePs  quick  eye  detected  the 
movement,  and  the  rebels  were  driven  pell-mell  from  thehill,  before  they  had 
a  chance  to  plant  their  battery  upon  its  summit.  And  now  General  Sigel 
slowly,  but  steadily  and  surely,  advanced  his  lines.  Onward  crept  the  silent 
infantry.  Onward  followed  the  death-dealing  cannon.  With  marvellous 
precision  this  wondrous,  resistless  machine  of  war,  which  the  genius  of  Gen- 
eral Sigel  had  created  and  guided,  advanced  over  the  plain  with  unceasing 
rapidity  and  pitiless  destruction,  delivering  its  fire.  Eye-witnesses  have 
endeavored  in  vain  to  describe  the  emotions  with  which  they  watched  that 
huge,  dark  mass,  vital  in  every  part,  emitting  flash,  and  roar,  and  bursting 
thunder-bolts,  and  moving  over  the  yellow  plain  with  calm  energy,  which 
nothing  could  check. 

Shorter  and  shorter  became  the  range ;  more  and  more  deadly  the  fire. 
For  two  hours  the  National  lines  were  thus  steadily  contracted,  and  the 
rebel  forces  were  huddled  more  closely  together  by  thie  encircling  fire  which 
was  sweeping  around  them.  For  two  hours  the  brave  infantry  lay  upon 
the  ground,  while  their  own  guns  played  over  them,  and  the  rebel  cannon 
played  upon  them.  This  is  the  very  severest  ordeal  to  which  a  soldier  can 
be  exposed — ^to  stand  in  silence  a  target  for  hostile  batteries,  without  an 
opportunity  to  throw  a  bullet  in  return.  Men  who  will  plunge  with  the 
most  reckless  courage  into  the  fiercest  of  the  fight,  will  often  fail  before 
such  a  trial  as  this. 

At  length  the  long-hoped-for  order  came  to  prepare  for  a  charge. " 
With  the  utmost  alacrity  they  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  as  coolly  as  on  a 
parade-ground  they  formed  in  line,  and  with  fixed  bayonets  advanced 
rapidly  upon  the  rebels  but  a  few  yards  before  them.  There  was  one 
crash  as  every  gun  was  discharged,  a  wild  cry  of  onset,  a  rush,  a  confused 
scene  of  straggling  shots  and  gleaming  bayonets,  and  the  rebels,  die- 
"heartened  by  the  terrible  punishment  tjhey  had  been  receiving  for  the  last 
two  hours,  and  dismayed  by  the  impetuosity  and  determination  of  the 
assault,  giving  up  all  for  lost,  broke  and  fled  in  every  direction.  The 
panic-stricken  fugitives,  like  a  swollen  torrent,  rush  through  the  ravines, 
and  are  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  our  guns.  The  booming  of  cannon 
echoes  no  longer  among  the  hills,  and  the  tempest  of  war  having  passed 
away,  silence  ensues,  only  disturbed  by  exultant  shouts  of  victory. 

At  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  the  victorious  wings  of  the  National  army 
met  and  embraced,  beneath  the  wavings  of  the  star-spangled  banner,  on 
the  spot  which  the  rebel  host,  in  all  the  exultation  of  a  triumph  whicljt'thOT 
dreamed  they  had  already  secured,  had  so  recently  occupied.  But  in'  th» 
:rlad  hour  scenes  of  unutterable  woe  met  the  eye,  and  sounds  of  almost 
imcarthly  anguish  fell  heavily  upon  the  ear.     The  ground,  which  had  been 
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Bvrept  by  thecroBs-firo  of  this  terrific  cannonading,  was  strewed  with  branclxes 

of  trees,  with  fragments  of  wagons  and  giui-carriages,  shattered  by  tlie 

explosiona  of  the  thidkly-falling  sheik.      Tlie  field  was  in  places  literally 

l>iled  with  the  dying  and  the  dead.     The  dismembered  limbs  and  mutilated 

l>odies  of  the  rebel  s;Jdiery  were  scattered  on  every  side.     The  forest-trees 

i  li  all  directions  were  perforated,  shattered,  and  cut  down  by  shot,  shell, 

gnrapc,  and  canister.     One  tree  was  pierced  through  the  trunk  by  a  ciinnon- 

1>^1,  seventeen  grape  and  canister  bullets  were  counted  in  its  wood,  and 

X  t j3  top  was  cut  off  and  shivered  into  fragments  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell. 

-^^^  ihell  had  burst  in  a  battery-wagon,  utterly  demolishing  it,  and  killing 

t  "^^0  mules  in  harness ;  while,  in  the  same  heap  of  ruin,  there  were  piled  a 

c^^Utton  blown  into  fragments,  and  five  wheels  of  a  gun-carriage ;  also  two 

d^ad  artillerymen  were  stretched  ghastly  upon  the  ground,  and  a  third 

v^^SB  in  the  agonies  of  death,  with  his  side  torn  open  by  a  fragment  of  a 

&3iclL 

On  one  of  the  eminences  where  the  cannonade  had  been  most  severe, 
targes,    ^cks,  and  earth  bore  witness  to  its  fierceness.      Fifteen  wounded 
rebels   .ly  in  one  group,  piteously  imploring  those  whose  arms  had  struck 
t]kiem  c.  wn  to  bring  them  water  and  relief.     A  few  stej^s  from  them  was 
•notlicr  wounded  man,  whose  arm  had  been  torn  entirely  from  his  body  by 
tk  cannon-shot,  which  threw  the  severed  member  several  feet  from  him. 
"Near  this  man,  who  was  drenched  in  blood,  fainting  and  dying,  there  wsb 
tbedead  body  of  a  rebel,  both  of  whose  legs  and  one  arm  had  been  shat- 
tered by  a  single  shot.     At  a  short  distance  from  him,  behind  a  tree,  there 
nu  stretched  a  corpse,  with  two-thirds  of  its  head  blown  away  by  a  shell, 
tod  the  musket  which  the  unhappy  man  held  in  his  hand  dashed  to  pieces. 
Still  ferther  along,  there  was  the  body  of  a  soldier  who  had  been  killed  by 
»  grape-shot  through  the  heart.     A  letter  had  fallen  from  his  pocket,  which, 
WexMnination,  proved  to  be  a  long  and  well-written  epistle,  breathing  the 
most  earnest  spirit  of  pure  aflection,  from  his  betrothed  in  East  Tennessee. 
Aroand  him  in  all  directions  were  his  dead  and  dying  comrades,  some 
Etretched  at  full  length  upon  the  turf,  and  others  contorted  as  if  they  had 
&d  in  the  convulsions  of  extreme  agony. 

The  earth  was  thickly  covered  with  round-shot  and  the  fragments 
rf  shells.  The  bursting  of  the  shells  had  set  fire  in  many  places  to  the 
diT  leaves  on  the  ground,  and  the  woods  were  burning  in  all  directions. 
The  rebels,  in  their  disorderly  fiight,  had  been  compelled  to  leave  their 
bounded  all  uncared  for.  The  patriots,  as  they  came  up,  made  every 
fffort  to  remove  these  unhappy  men  before  the  fiames  should  reach 
*hem,  and  nearly  all  were  rescued  and  taken  to  places  of  safety.  Some, 
Wever,  were  afterwards  found  in  remote  and  secluded  spots,  still  alive, 
l>at  horribly  burned  and  blackened  by  the  confiagration. 

Such  ia  war.     It  is  well  for  those  who  only  see  its  gilded  pageants, 

*Dd  who  only  hear   its   exultant  music,  to  gaze   sometimes  upon    the 

giastly  picture  of  its  desolation,  and  to  listen  to  its  wail  of  woe.     Surely 

the  judgments  of  a  righteous  God  shall  yet   overtake   those   originatom 

of  ttiis  rebellion,  whose  ungovernable  ambition  has  brought  such  calami- 

r::.?  rn-^n  our  once  happy  and  peaceftil  land. 
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The  loss  in  the  divisioiis  of  Generals  Sigel  and  Aaboth,  dnring  the 
three  days'  battle,  was  but  two  hundred  and  sixty-three.      The  injury 
which  they  inflicted  upon  the  rebels  is  incalculable.     Thus  ended  tlw 
i>attle  of  Pea  Ridge.      A  National  force  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  who  were  outflanked   and  surrounded,  repelled  and  utterly  routed 
a  force  estimated   by  the  rebels  themselves  at  from  thirty  to  thirty-fiT6 
thousand  combatants.     The  whole  ISTational  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  was  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-one.    The  rebel  loss  has  never  been 
officially  disclosed,  and  can  probably  never  be  accurately  ascertained.    Hm 
slaughter  on  the  third  day,  that  coidd,  in  less  than  four  hours,  wrest  tbo 
victory  from  the  enemy,  and  convert  a  confident  host,  sure  of  an  eaqr 
triumph,  into  a  routed,  panic-stricken,  and  fleeing  rabble,  must  have  beea 
inunense.     The  rebel  cause  in  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  new 
recovered  from  the  blow  it  received  in  this  decisive  battle. 

The  battle  of  Pea  Kidge  has  an  infamy  as  well  as  an  honor  peculiar  to 
itself.  It  was  the  first  battle  during  the  war  in  which  the  tomahawk  ind 
the  scalping-knife  of  the  savage  were  called  in  to  the  aid  of  the  rebek 
These  wild  men,  when  excited  by  battle,  were  as  ferocious  and  crad  « 
fiends  from  the  pit.  With  the  employment  of  such  allies  it  is  not  straoga 
that  many  of  the  dead  of  the.  National  troops  were  found  tomahawked  and 
scalped,  and  with  their  bodies  sljiamefully  mangled.  The  indications  voa 
abundant  that  the  wounded  had  been  murdered  and  mutilated  by  tkia 
cowardly  and  fiend-like  aids  in  an  insane  rebellion.  The  rebels,  howeW| 
received  very  little  service,  and  very  much  dishonor,  from  the  employment 
of  these  brutal  allies.  In  the  frenzy  of  the  battle  the  savages  recognized  no 
distinction  between  friend  and  foe.  A  white  man's  scalp  was  their  prondeit 
title  of  nobility,  and  they  took  these  scalps  wherever  they  could  strip  them 
firom  a  wounded  and  helpless  victim. 

In  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  many  of  the  savages,  in  large  bands,  fled 
into  the  congenial  glooms  of  the  forest.  On  the  third  day  after  the 
fight  a  body  of  tlireo  or  four  hundred  of  these  ferocious  warriors,  nwb- 
ing  from  an  ambuscade,  fell  upon  a  battalion  of  Arkansas  troops,  their 
allies,  who  had  Iiired  them  to  fight.  The  major  of  the  battalion  shouted 
to  them  that  they  were  firing  on  their  own  friends,  and  waved  a  white 
handkerchief  to  them  upon  the  point  of  his  sword;  but  these  savageii 
on  the  war-path,  cared  but  little  for  friends  or  flags.  They  replied  with 
volley  upon  volley  from  their  concealment.  The  major  himself  wH 
instantly  killed.  The  exasperated  soldiers  were  then  ordered  to  chai|9 
tlieir  red-skinned,  painted,  howling  confederates.  The  combat  whioh 
enaned  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  tho  me^ 
fiirious  and  sanguinary  of  the  three  days'  fight.  Neither  party  showed 
any  quarter. 

To  General  Sigel  the  credit  of  the  great  victory  of  Pea  Sidge  hii 
aometimes  been  awarded.  He  certainly  took  a  very  conspicuous  part  ia 
the  conflict.  And  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  victory  could  not 
have  been  achieved  but  by  the  equally  heroic  exertions  of  others,  ff 
Colonel  Carr,  with  his  Spartan  band  of  little  more  than  one  division,  had 
not  so  sturdily  held  in  check  the  inmiense  masses  of  rebels  hurled  againil 
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hixn  at  Elkhom  Tavern,  hopeless  disaster  would  have  swept  through  our 

lines.    If  Colonel  Davis  had  not  succeeded  in  repelling  the  rebel  attack 

upon  our  centre,  which  attack  menaced  the  army  with  such  fearful  dangeiu 

General  Sigel's  skilfully  planned  and   gallantly  executed  advance  could 

never  have  taken  place.     Neither  must  the  admirable  preliminary  move- 

nents,  strategic  and  tactical,  of  General  Curtis  be  forgotten,  in  distributing 

the  due  meed  of  praise  for  the  results  of  this  glorious  day.     His  directing 

nund  ordered  the  combined  movements.     It  is  not  needful  to  detract  from 

tie  well-earned  laurels  of  one,  to  give  due  credit  to  another.     Let  the 

country  ever  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  the  indomitable  courage  and 

Sallantry  of  all  engaged,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  in  that  memorable  battle. 

The  victory  of  Pea  Ridge  must  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  proudest 

x^^evements  of  the  patriot  arms  in  this  warfare  against  direful  rebellion. 

The  remainder  of  General  Curtis's  Arkansas  campaign,  although  it 
^7t|^|ed  over  a  period  of  more  than  three  months,  and  was  marked  by  some 
e:spBiences  of  peculiar  hardship,  was  characterized  by  no  very  remarkable 
incidents.  Its  history  may,  with  propriety,  be  briefly  recorded  here,  before 
Tv-e  tarn  to  the  recital  of  more  important  events  contemporaneously  occur- 
nng  in  other  fields. 

The  National  army  was  too  much  exhausted,  by  its  forced  marches  and 
prolonged  contest,  to  pursue  the  scattered  rebel  forces.  They  were,  con- 
iequently,  allowed  to  retreat  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Boston  MountainB 
vnpnrsued.  Almost  immediately  after  the  battle,  General  Curtis  withdrew 
&rther  north,  to  Keatsville,  where  he  granted  his  troops  that  repose  which 
tliey  so  greatly  needed,  and  at  the  same  time  watched  the  further  move- 
ments of  the  shattered  and  disheartened  columns  of  the  enemy.  Sprine- 
feid,  in  Missouri,  being  threatened  by  a  rebel  raid  under  the  indefatigable 
Price,  General  Curtis  fell  still  farther  back  across  the  border,  and  took  a 
position  at  Forsyth.  From  this  point  foraging  and  scouting  parties  were 
continually  sent  out,  the  most  imjwrtant  of  which  was  on  the  16th  of  April, 
ttnder  Colonel  McCrellis,  of  the  Third  Illinois  Cavalry.  He  destroyed  some 
1^1  saltpetre  works,  which  were  then  in  successful  operation,  and  with 
fliem  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds  of  saltpetre  ready  for  transportation. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  April.  The  weather,  in  that  southern  lati- 
tude, had  become  summer-like  and  settled.  Tlie  army,  with  its  wounds 
lealed,  and  refreshed,  was  eager  again  for  active  service.  General  Curtis 
determined  to  march  back  into  Arkansas,  and,  leaving  the  Boston  Moun- 
tains on  his  right,  to  advance  directly  upon  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  the 
Stat*.  In  pursuance  of  ^this  plan,  he  rapidly  moved  his  army  to  Salem,  in 
Arkansas,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  southeast  of  Forsyth,  and 
thence  to  Batesville,  on  the  White  River.  The  rebel  Governor  of  the  State, 
fie(Ttor,  very  naturally  became  alarmed.  On  the  5th  of  May,  he  issued  a 
frantic  appeal  to  the  j)eople  to  rush,  en  rruissc^  to  arms.  It  was  a  charao* 
teristic  document,  its  purpose  being  to  "  fire  the  Southern  heart." 

"  Northern  troops,"  said  he,  "  formidable  in  numbers  and  preparation, 

are  in  the  heart  of  your  State,  marching  upon  your  capital,  with  the  avowed 

purpose  of  perverting  your  government,  j)lundering  your  people,  eating 

jonr  substance,  and  erecting  over  your  heads,  as  a  final  consummation,  a 
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despotic  ruler,  the  measure  of  wboae  power  will  be  the  hatred  he  bears  hii 
subjects.  Will  the  thirty  thousand  freemen,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  jet 
in  Arkansas,  look  listlessly  on,  while  chains  are  being  riveted  upon  ibar 
Hmbs  by  a  few  thousand  Hessians  from  the  North — ^hirelings,  mercenaij 
cowards  as  they  are,  seeking  to  enslave  us,  that  they  may  grow  rich  upon 
our  substance,  and  divide  us  and  our  children  as  conquered  subjects  I  Tha 
cannot,  will  not  be.  I  call  upon  every  man  capable  of  bearkig  arms  to 
prepare  at  once  to  meet  the  enemy." 

But  not  only  the  movement  of  the  National  army,  to  save  the  Union 
from  dismembeorment,  roused  the  ire  of  the  rebel  governor ;  but,  if  possibk^ 
his  wrath  was  still  more  aroused  by  what  he  considered  the  apathy  of  the 
rebel  Government,  in  neglecting  to  send  a  sufficient  army  to  maintain  in 
the  State  the  rebel  cause. 

"  If  the  arteries  of  the  Confederate  heart,"  said  he  with  eloquence 
characteristic  of  that  latitude,  ^'  do  not  permeate  beyond  the  east  hiak  of 
the  Mississippi,  let  Southern  Missourians,  Arkansians,  Texans,  ai^the 
great  West  know  it,  and  prepare  for  the  future.  Arkansas  lost,  aban- 
doned, subjugated,  is  not  Arkansas  as  she  entered  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment Nor  will  she  remain  Arkansas,  a  Confederate  State,  desolated  u  s 
wilderness.  Her  children,  fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come,  will  build  them 
a  new  ark,  and  launch  it  on  new  waters,  seeking  a  haven  somewhere^  of 
equality,  safety,  and  rest.  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  countrymen.  There  ii 
still  a  balm  in  Gilead.    The  good  Samaritan  will  be  found." 

Then  descending  from  a  flight  so  lofty,  in  the  most  moderate  of  proeaie 
terms  ho  said,  '^  It  is,  by  the  Military  Board  of  the  State  of  Arkanetf^ 
deemed  essential  for  the  public  safety  that  four  thousand  five  hundred  men 
be  called  as  volunteers  from  the  militia  of  the  State,  to  serve  for  twelve 
months  in  the  State  service,  unless  sooner  discharged." 

Tliis  urgent  ap}>eal  met  with  very  little  response  fi^m  tne  people  of  the 
State.  The  ringleaders  of  Uie  rebellion,  wealthy  slaveholders,  looked  with 
even  more  contempt  upon  the  "  poor  whites  "  than  upon  the  negroes.  The 
poor  whitesTwere  only  a  nuisance.  The  negroes  could  be  made  serviceable. 
But  ignorant  as  the  "  poor  whites  "  were,  deprived  by  the  institution  d 
slavery  of  all  the  means'  of  education  and  advancement,  they  had,  throogh- 
out  the  whole  conflict,  faint  glimmerings  of  the  truth  that  they  had  been 
cheated  into  flghting,  merely  to  rivet  the  chains  of  their  own  d^pradatioB. 
G^eral  Curtis  was  annoyed,  in  his  march,  by  the  burning  of  bridges  aod 
by  the  mosquito  buzzings  and  stingings  of  guerrillas.  His  scouting  aod 
foraging  parties  were  engaged  in  incessant  skirmishes  with  small  bands  of 
the  rebels.  But  the  advance  of  the  army  was  not  opposed  by  any  consid6^ 
able  armed  force.  The  National  troops  crossed  the  White  River,  and,  en- 
tering Searcy,  were  within  fifty  miles  of  Little  Rock.  The  capital  was  jn«* 
within  his  grasp,  and  thus  the  object  of  his  movement  was  almost  consiun- 
mated,  when  he  was  diverted,  of  necessity,  from  his  purpose,  by  other  9Bi 
more  important  movements  in  Tennessee. 
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THB    REDEMPTION    OF    MISSOUBI. 

(June  1,  ISOa,  to  September  1,  IMS.) 

lOfO  AKD  PBBILOUS  MABCH  OF  GENERAL  CURTTS. — REBEL  FORT  OIT  WHITE  RlYBIL — ^DlEASTXB 
TO  THB  MoaXD  CXTT. — REBEL  BaBBARXTT. — REBEL  ATTEMPT  TO  RBOOYER  MISSOURL— BaTTLIS 

otUatsvillb  and  Gross  Hollows.— Battle  or  Gane  Hill.— Hiboio  Decision  of  Gev- 

■UL  UeBBOK. — MUBDBBOUS  RAID  OF  QUAKTBEL. 

Ih  April,  1862,  the  battle  of  Pittabnrg  Landing,  which  we  have  already 
deBoribed,  had  been  fought.  The  siege  of  Corinth  had  commenced.  Gen- 
eral Ualleok  decided  to  concentrate  all  liis  forces  at  that  point.  General 
Pope  received  an  order  to  hasten  with  his  army  from  the  banks  of  the 
Mittissippi,  to  aid  in  the  great  campaign  now  in  progress  in  the  heart 
cf  Tennessee.  Under  the  same  pressure,  General  Curtis  received  a  dis- 
pttch  directing  him  to  send  ten  regiments  by  a  forced  march  to  Cape 
Girardeau,  and  thence  to  Corinth.  Without  hesitation  he  obeyed  the 
order,  necessarily  so  disastrous  to  his  own  plans.  It  iefl  him  with  a 
fcrce  too  small  to  march  upon  Little  Bock,  and  that  enterprise  had  to 
be  abandoned.  Bitterly  disappointed  in  relinquishing  the  prize  just 
within  his  grasp,  he  fell  back  to  Batesville. 

Tlie  feeble  band  of  patriot  troops,  thus  weakened,  found  itself  not 
only  in  an  enemy's  country,  but  also  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  and  almost 
pathless  wilderness.  The  army,  already  exhausted  by  long  marches,  and 
thorn  of  its  strength  by  the  loss  of  ten  regiments,  was  many  a  weary 
league  from  its  base  of  supplies  at  Springfield.  It  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  maintain  this  long  line  of  communication.  General  Curtis, 
therefore,  soon  decided  to  abandon  his  position  at  Batesville,  and  to 
move  his  army  across  the  State  to  Helena,  on  the  Mississippi.  He 
ooold  thus  make  that  river  his  line  of  communication  with  the  North. 

Memphis,  to  which  we  shall  more  particularly  refer  in  the  next  chapter, 
was  at  tliis  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Union  troops.  Between  that 
important  city  and  Helena  no  rebel  stronghold  intervened.  The  flotilla 
rf  g:unboat8  could  easily  keep  the  river  open,  and  thus  easy  communica- 
tion with  the  North  could  be  maintained.  The  proposed  march,  liow- 
Wr,  was  an  undei-taking  full  of  peril ;  it  was  to  be  conducted  through 
tt  nuknown  country,  infested  with  guerrillas ;  it  was  necessary  for  the 
wtny  to  carry  most  of  its  provisions  with  it,  as  but  little  dependence 
^nld  be  placed  upon  opportunities  for  forage;  and  yet  they  had  no 
Adequate  means  for  transpoiting  their  supplies.  Indeed,  before  the 
Afraogements  for  the  movement  were  completed,  the  army  suffered 
M  a  little  from  inability  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  food. 
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Though  these  difficulties  and  dangers  were  thoroughly  comprehended, 
they  did  not  deter  General   Cuitis  from  embarking  in  his  bold  enter* 
prise.     He  abandoned  his  communications  with  Springfield,  called  in  hit 
guards,  concentrated  his  little  force,  and  commenced  his  journey.      The 
wearisome  experiences  which  ensued   cannot  be  well  described.      Such 
marches    as    that  from     Forsyth    to  Searcy,    and  from     Batesville  to 
Helena,  test  courage   not  much  less,  and  patience  and  endurance  ev&i 
more,  than  the  field  of  battle.     Indeed,  the  soldier  prefers  the  exciting 
l)i>rils  of  the  conflict^  to  the  hardships,  toils,  and  unintermitted  dangers 
of  such  a  march.      And  still  these   unattractive   campaigns,  oppresseA 
with  hunger,  prostrate  with  weariness,  and  exposed  to  the  bullet  of  arr- 
unseen   foe,   present  few   events  to  be  perpetuated  on  the  page  of  hi^^ 
tory;   no   halo   of  military   glory  surrounds  the  scene,  and   those  wh— -_ 
perish   by   the   way,  and  they  are   many,  victims  of  exposure,  fatign^H 
and  disease,  are  buried  in  the   wilderness,  their  graves   unknown,   an.^ 
their  names  unwritten.    May  God  reward  these  forgotten  heroes,  wbis 
have  thus  patiently  suffered  and  died  for  their  country,  uninspired  tat 
the  excitement  of  battle  I 

The  long  journey  was  commenced  about  the  first  of  June.     Its  montb4»> 
ony  was  broken  by  frequent  skirmishings,  and  by  one  rather  serions  en- 
gagement.    There  was,  however,  no  pitched  battle  of  any  considerabb 
magnitude.     While  General  Curtis  was  pushing  his  way  slowly  througb 
the  country  to  the  Mississippi,  an  expedition  was  sent  out  from  MempUi 
to  his  assistance.     On  the  5tli  day  of  June  Memphis  had  been  surrendered 
to  the  National  flotilla.     In  less  than  a  week  from  that  time  a  fleet,  ooH' 
sisting  of  four  gunboats,  with  transports  containing  a  regiment  of  infantrj, 
under  Colonel  Fitch,  left  the  city,  and  sailed  down  the  Mississippi  to 
the  mouth  of  the  White  River,  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  that  stream 
and  meeting  the  army  of  General  Curtis,  who  was  marchinor  down  its  bank: 

About  eighty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  rebels  had  erected 
an  extensive  fort,  which  was  not,  however,  comjJeted.  Oj^posite  this  fort 
obstructions  had  been  sunk  in  the  channel.  The  works  were  somewhat 
formidable  in  front,  but  had,  as  yet,  no  defence  in  the  rear.  Colon%l'  Fitdi 
landed  his  force  at  a  point  two  or  three  miles  down  the  river,  below  the 
fort.  The  gunboats,  led  by  the  Mound  City,  and  followed  by  the  St.  Louis. 
and  the  Conestoga,  moved  up  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front.  They  opened 
a  very  vigorous  fire,  which  was  replied  to  with  spirit  from  the  fort.  But 
the  fire  from  the  boats  was  so  accurate  that  they  soon  silenced  several  of 
the  enemy's  guns,  when  a  forty-two-pound  shot  struck  the  Mound  City  and 
pierced  its  steam-drum.  In  an  instant  the  vessel  was  full  of  the  scalding 
steam.  It  enveloped  the  whole  boat  as  in  a  fiery  cloud,  and  burst  in  bil- 
lows out  of  the  port-holes.  The  shrieks  of  the  suffering  victims  were 
heart-rending.  Many  were  scalded  to  death.  Many  succeeded  in  leaping 
into  the  river.  Small  boats  immediately  pushed  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  for  the  rescue  of  the  sufferers.  In  that  terrible  hour  all  tlie  gunboata 
ecased  fighting,  their  enei^es  and  sympathies  being  entirely  engrossed  by 
the  awful  sufferings  before  them. 

But  the  rebels  had  no  mercy.      With  barbarity  which  would  almoat 
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Iiave  disgraoed  the  savages  whom  they  had  called  to  their  alliance,  they 

depressed  their  guns,  and  deliberately  and  repeatedly  fired  with  grape  and 

o^nistcr  upon  the  sufferers  struggling  in  agony  in  the  water,  and  upon  the 

l>oats  humanely  hastening  to  their  aid.     This  statement,  so  disgraceful  to 

xjcxen  assuming  to  be  civilized,  is  not  made  without  the  most  ample  evi- 

d-*nee.     It  is  alike  corroborated  hj  the  official  and  unofficial  testimony  of 

eyc-witnes3os.     It  has  never  been  denied.      Prisoners  who  were  taken  de- 

clAPed  that  they  were  ordered  by  the  commander  of  the  fort,  Colonel  Fry, 

to  iire  upon  these  scalded  men,  drowning  in  the  river.     Indelible  infamy 

^ill  surely  be  the  doom  of  that  man  who  has  no  instinct  to  enable  him  to 

discriminate  between  courageous  battle  and  cold-blooded  murder. 

By  this  terrible  disaster  one  hundred  and  twenty  out  of  a  crew,  officers 
and  men,  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  were  killed  or  mortally  wound- 
ed. The  gunboats  were  withdrawn  from  the  conflict.  Meanwhile,  Colo- 
nel Fitch  had  reached,  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route,  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  works.  Gallantly  the  men  rushed  to  the  charge.  Ilesistlessly  they 
s-vept  over  the  ramparts.  The  struggle  was  short,  desperate,  decisive. 
Ihe  flag  of  rebellion  and  disunion  was  trampled  indignantly  in  the  dust, 
«.iid  the  National  banner  again  waved  proudly  over  those  distant  waters. 
Nearly  all  the  garrison  of  the  fort,  with  its  commander,  were  taken  prison- 
^»B.  In  justice  to  the  commander,  it  should  be  stated  that  he  denied 
saving  given  orders  to  his  soldiers  to  fire  upon  the  men  who  were  scalded 
^nd  drowning  in^he  river.  None  denied  that  they  were  fired  upon.  The 
Only  question  was,  whence  the  order  came. 

For  some  reason,  unexplained,  but  probably  inevitable,  General  Curtis 

^^Vas  left  to  march  all  the  long  distance  from  Batesville  to  Helena  unassisted 

l>j  any  reenforcements  or  supplies.     The  most  bold  and  energetic  foraging 

"^•as  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army.     Early  in  July  he  reached 

'fielena.    Hero  the  distinctive  history  of  this  campaign  terminates.    Though 

^expeditions  into  the  surrounding  country  were  several  times  undertaken, 

^""^t  henceforth  this  army  became  merged,  with  other  armies,  in  varied  and 

^*^mote  enterprise}.  '  The  battle  of  Pea  Ilidge  really  decided  the  fato  of 

^ii&souri  and  Arkansas.    Still,  one  or  two  attempts  were  made  by  the  rebels 

'^cj  recover  their  lost  ground,  only  one  of  which,  however,  was  of  a  serious 

'^liaracter.     The  first  of  these  atfempts  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1S02.     The 

^^^athem  frontier  was  guarded  chiefly  by  regiments  of  Kansas  troops,  under 

•«rigadier-Qt3neral  James  D.  Blunt,  and  of  Mississippi  and  Iowa  troops, 

"^  rider  Brigadier-General  F.  J.  Ilerron.     The  rebel  forces  were  distributed 

tliroughout  various  parts  of  Arkansas,  under  Generals  Ilindman,  Roan, 

Itaiiig,  and  Mannaduke.     In  October  an  attempt  was  made  by  these  forces, 

'United,  to  reenter  the  State  of  Missouri. 

The  rebels  advanced  in  separate  parties  of  considerable  forcie.  Seven 
^lionsand  of  tliera,  under  General  Cooper,  encamped  near  Maysville.  Four 
tiioQsand,  chiefly  Texans,  were  under  Mannaduke  at  Cross  Hollows.  A 
^Jtturly  simultaneous  attack  was  made  upon  both  of  these  parties.  On  the 
80th  of  October,  General  Blunt  broke  camp  at  Pea  Ridge  and  moved  upon 
IhjBville.  After  a  diflicult  march  through  the  night,  he  reached  the 
■l^b<tt'hood  of  the  enemy  early  in  the  morning,  attacked  him  with  a 
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fiingle  rqgiment,  the  rest  of  his  command  having  been  halted,  by  rafatalcey 
several  miles  back,  fought  them  under  great  peril  until  the  rest  of  hb 
forces  came  up,  when  the  rebels  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  their  cannon 
behind  them. 

At  the  same  time.  General  Herron,  with  a  force  of  nine  hundred  caT^ 
airy,  marched  to  cooperate  with  an  infantry  force  upon  the  rebel  camp  at 
Cross  Hollows.    Arriving  there,  he  found  himself  alone,  the  infantry  not 
having  arrived.    Not  feeling  disposed  to  return  without  a  fight,  he  attacked 
the  rebels,  who,  though  largely  outnumbering  their  assailants,  fled  after   s 
short  engagement,  leaving  tlieir  camp  and  all  its  furniture  in  their  hand^ 

These  trivial  successes  were  not  of  much  permanent  value.     The  rebeli^ 
driven  &om  one  camp,  gatliered  at  another,  or  even  returned  to  their  old 
camp  as  soon  as  they  could  do  so  in  safety.     On  the  26th  of  Noveml>er 
General  Blunt  received  information  that  General  Marmaduke  was  at  CaTw 
Hill  with  eight  thousand  rebels ;  and  that  he  was  only  waiting  for  the  i^ 
mainder  of  General  Hindman's  army  to  arrive,  when  they  would  assume 
the  offen.sive.     General  Blunt  resolved  to  attack  them  before  their  reiin- 
forcements  could  arrive,  and  to  drive  them  from  the  rich  country  where  tbej 
were  gathering  abundant  supplies. 

Apprised  of  his  approach,  the  rebels  took  a  commanding  position,  fiom 
which  they  were  dislodged  after  a  brisk  engagement.  They  retreated  to 
another  hill  a  little  farther  south ;  and  thus  they  were  steadily  driven  all 
day  long,  until  night  put  an  end  to  what  was  partly  a  battle,  and  portly  ft 
stubbornly  resisted  pursuit.  Four  days  later,  General  Grant  received  in- 
formation that  General  Hindman  had  joined  General  Marmaduke,  and 
that  tlieir  united  forces  amounted  to  over  twenty  thousand  men.  With 
this  fbrinidable  army  he  had  undertaken  to  invade  Missouri,  and  recover 
the  territory  wrested  from  the  rebels  by  the  battle  of  Pea  Kidge.  General 
Blunt  immediately  telegraphed  to  General  Herron,  who  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  north,  at  Wilson's  Creek,  Missouri,  to  come  to  hit  assist- 
ance. General  Hindman,  by  making  a  feint,  succeeded  in  slipping  by  to 
the  east  of  General  Blunt,  and  thus  interposed  his  army  between  th« 
divided  Union  forces.  His  purpose  was  first  to  rush  north  and  crush  Gen- 
eral HeiTon,  advancuig  with  his  reenforcements,  and  then  to  turn  and 
destroy  General  Blunt's  army.  The  snccess  of  this  well-devised  pli»n 
would  give  Missouri  back  to  rebeldom. 

In  three  hours  after  General  Herron  had  received  his  dispatches  hiB 
troo]>s  were  on  the  move  to  join  General  Blunt.  He  had  already  marched 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  three  days,  and  had  sent  forward  the  bulk 
of  his  cavalry,  which  had  reached  General  Blunt,  when  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  in  the  presence  of  the  foe.  They  had  taken  s 
commanding  position  on  the  road,  and,  with  their  batteries  planted,  tLcf 
were  prepared  for  battle.  If  General  Herron  attempted  to  retreat,  bis 
wagon-trains  would  inevitably  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels ;  while  at 
the  same  time  every  retrograde  step  he  took  increased  the  distance  between 
.  himself  and  the  force  he  was  hastening  to  relieve. 

To  fight  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  with  four  thousand 
seems  indeed  a  bold  undertaking.     But  General  Herron  believed  tiM 
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hasardft  of  a  battle  less  than  the  hazards  of  a  retreat.  Moreover,  he  hoped 
that  the  report  of  his  gnns  might  bring  General  Blunt  to  his  relief.  Of 
oourse  no  other  communication  between  them  was  then  possible.  Imme- 
diately bringing  his  batteries  into  position,  he  opened  upon  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  General  Blunt,  learning  that  the  rebels  had  passed  him, 
commenced  pursuit.  lie  was  five  miles  from  the  battle-field  when  his  at^ 
tention  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  the  guns.  At  once  divining  the 
caoBC,  he  pushed  rapidly  forward.  Between  two  and  three  o'clock  his 
adTance  reached  the  field  of  battle,  and  suddenly  opened  upon  the  rebels 
an  unexpected  and  destructive  fire.  Their  purpose  to  fight  a  divided  foe 
was  defeated  by  the  rapid  marches  and  cordial  cooperation  of  the  two 
divisions.  Still,  the  rebels  had  over  double  the  number  of  the  patriot  troops. 
The  rebels'  fought  with  great  desperation,  for  General  Ilindman  had  as- 
sured them,  "  Our  country  will  be  ruined  if  wo  fail.'' 

All  day  long  the  battle  raged.  Batteries  had  been  repeatedly  taken 
and  retaken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Darkness  at  length  put  an  end 
to  the  conflict,  apparently  lyidecided,  to  be  renewed  in  the  morning.  But 
in  the  night  the  rebels,  muffling  their  cannon- wheels,  stole  away.  The 
heroic  little  patriot  army  was  left  in  possession  of  the  field.  Their  loss 
was  eleven  hundred  and  forty-eight  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The 
rebel  loss  is  estimated  at  double  that  number. 

Thus  ended  the  last  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  to  recover 
Missouri  by  force  of  arms.  Its  history  from  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Prairie 
Grove  has  been  political  rather  than  military.  Henceforth  the  chief  eiforts 
of  the  rebels  were  to  keep  it  a  Slave  State  by  the  aid  of  intrigue  and  political 
combinations.  It  was,  however,  the  theatre  of  a  constant  and  devastating 
guerrilla  warfare,  and  the  scene  of  raids  of  a  serious  character.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1863,  a  band  of  three  thousand  rebels,  under  Marmaduke,  made  a 
determined  assault  upon  Springfield.  They  had  no  expectation  of  holding 
the  place ;  but  it  was  an  important  depot  of  supplies,  from  which  they 
hoped  to  replenish  their  exhausted  stores. 

The  town  was  commanded  by  a  brave  man.  General  Brown.  ^BCe  sum- 
moned the  convalescents  from  the  hosjutal,  called  together  the  n^l^a,  and 
thus  largely  increasing  his  regular  force,  which  was  but  Bmall,  he  success- 
fcUy  repelled  the  rebtjl  attack,  and  maintained  his  position  until  reijnforced. 
In  April  following,  General  Marmaduke  entered  the  State  at  the  head  of 
a  large  force  of  cavalry,  and  issued  a  flaming  address,  in  which  he  pro- 
daiined  his  purpose  to  redeem  ''  a  noble  State  from  cruel  thraldrom,"  and 
**iiot  to  pillage  or  destroy,"  He  illustrated  his  words  by  taking  every 
thing  he  wanted  and  paying  with  Confederate  notes,  which  were  worth 
scarcely  their  weight  in  brown  paper. 

Marmaduke  occui)ied  Frederickstown  for  a  day,  attacked  Cape  Girardeau, 
hombastically  demanded  its  surrender,  made  a  show  of  assaulting  it,  and 
then  retreated,  pursued  by  Generals  McNeil  and  Vandever.  On  the  20th 
of  August,  1863,  a  band  of  rebel  guerrillas,  under  command  of  Quantrel, 
one  of  tlie  blackest-hearted  men  whom  the  rebellion  developed,  entered 
lAwrence,  Kansas,  for  purposes  of  revenge  rather  than  of  plunder.  Seiz- 
^  the  defencolesB  city  by  night,  he  remorsely  surrendered  it  to  be  sacked 
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by  his  gang  of  murderers  and  ontlawB.    A  gnard,  Bnrronnding  the  plaoei 
fihot  all  who  attempted  to  escape.    The  houses  were  first  plundered  and 
then  fired.  ~In  the  morning  he  left,  what  had  been  a  prosperous  town,  litde 
more  than  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins.    More  than  two  hundred  peaoeftil 
citizens  were  murdered  in  cold  blood.    Many  others  were  consumed  in  the 
flames  of  their  dwellings.     The  horrors  of  this  awful  scene  of  crime  and 
brutality  no  pen  can  describe.     In  one  case  twelve  men  were  driven  into  ^ 
building,  when  they  were  all  shot,  and  the  house  set  on  fire  over  thei^ 
bodies.    Two  millions  of  property  were  destroyed.    The  vrife  and  daughte 
of  a  man  threw  themselves  over  his  body,  begging  for  his  life.     One  of  th<^ 
rebel  ^ang  thrust  his  revolver  between  them,  and  shot  the  man.     Seldot 
has  earth  witnessed  a  sadder  spectacle  than  was  seen  when  these  assassir:^^^ 
retired.     The  remains  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  we^^r^ 
left,  crisp  and  black,  in  the  midst  of  the  smouldering  ruins  of  their  dwe^^l. 
ings.     The  collecting  these  remains,   that  they  might  have  respectf^ViJ 
burial,  was  heart-sickening.     Women  and  little  children  were  wanderi^r-~ig 
about  searching  for  husbands  and  fathers,  aii|^  when  they  did  find  th^^xn 
among  the  corpses,  their  anguish  was  indescribable. 

It  was  thus  that  the  rebels,  exasperated  by  the  Union  victories  of  I^^a 
Ridge  and  Prairie  Grove,  kept  up  a  guerrilla  warfare  throughout  Missois.  x-i. 
Desperate  men,  the  most  infamous  of  robbers,  in  gangs  of  from  twentjr  -fco 
two  or  three  thousand,  ravaged  the  entire  State,  especially  the  southwest^ x-n 
portion.  Disguised  in  the  garb  of  citizens,  seldom  venturing  to  attack  a.xxy 
but  the  unarmed,  assuming  the  semblance  of  honest  men  at  the  fi.r'St 
approach  of  danger,  it  was  difficult  to  detect  and  almost  impossible  "i^ 
pursue  them.  They  roved  with  impunity  through  all  defenceless  regioi*  ^ 
plundering  alike  friend  and  foe.  Hundreds  of  families  were  bereft  of  tliei^' 
homes  by  the  midnight  torch. 

A  traveller  met  in  one  of  these  desolate  regions  a  family,  emaciate  an  ^^  ^ 
ragged,  crowded  into  a  wagon.     They  had  been  robbed,  their  home  bumei^^^ 
and  they,  in  utter  beggary,  were  trying  to  escape  to  some  land  where  thev 
could  (Mtell  under  the  protection  of  law.     A  little  boy,  bareheaded  and 
barefooM,  trudged  along  by  the  side  of  the  rickety,  crowded  vehicle.  ^^^ 

"well,  my  little  fellow,"  inquired  the  traveller,  "  where  do  you  live!"  ^^^ 
"  I  don't  live  anywhere,"  was  the  artless  response,  "  only  in  a  wagon."  ^^ 
It  will  be  many  years  before  this  desolated  country  will  recover  from  ^ 

the  ravages,  not  merely  of  legitimate  war,  but  of  guerrilla  devastation.       '^ 
Thus  tlie  border-ruffianism  of  Missouri  returned  to  vex  her.     She  who  was      ^^ 
the  first  to  take  the  sword  to  drive  Free  State  men  from  Kansas,  has  al- 
most literally  perished  by  the  sword  thus  lawlessly  dra^^^l. 

This  thievery  and  murder,  ruinous  as  it  was  to  individual  interests,  ex-  ^ 
erted  no  influence  in  arresting  the  onward  movement  of  the  National 
Government  in  rescuing  the  land  from  rebellion.  All  the  territory  the 
Union  men  gained  they  held.  Nor  were  they  content  to  remain  in  the 
edge  of  Arkansas.  On  the  1st  of  September,  1863,  General  Steele,  then 
in  command  of  the  frontier  anny,  prepared  to  advance  on  Little  Rock. 
Tlie  city  was  ineffectually  defended  by  G^nei^l  Price.  The  rebel  general 
being  compelled  to  evacuate  his  works,  abandoned  the  city^  and  retreated. 
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On  the  lOth  of  September  the  capital  of  Arkansas  was  formally  surren- 
dered into  the  hands  of  the  Union  general  by  its  mayor.     The  National 
fljig  has  never  ceased  since  to  float  over  that  city.     Its  restorsftion  to  the 
Union  may  be  considered  as  effectually  and  finally  closing  the  Missouri 
cAmp^ign. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

OAPTUKE    OF    ISLAND     NUMBER  TBK. 
Mareh  and  April,  1861 

Posmoif  or  Isljlnd  Number  Tek  and  SuRuoiWDrxa  Oocntrt.-— STRBNara  of  rre  Fosnn- 
CATioxs. — General  Pope. — Admiral  Foote. — Ck^NnDBXCs  of  the  Rebels. — Subumb  and 

ilOMANTIC  IKCIDBNTS  OF  THE  SlEGE. — CaPTURB    OF  POIKT  PLEASANT  AND    NbW  MaDBID.— 

Bombardment  of  Island  Number  Ten — TnE  Canal  Secretly  Cut. — Daring  Uidkiobt 
KxpLOXT. — Capturb  of  thb  Island. — Orb  at  Impoutancb  of  tub  Via  fort. 

We  must  claim  the  privilege  of  the  dramatist,  and  call  for  a  change  of 
scene  from  Northwestern  Arkansatto  the  Mississippi  River.  This  majestic 
stream,  appropriately  called  by  the  Indians  the  Father  of  Waters,  abomids 
in  i.slands  from  above  Cairo  nearly  to  New  Orleans.  These  islands,  com- 
mencing a  few  miles  below  Cairo,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi, are  numbered  from  one  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-four.  After  the 
evacuation  of  Columbus,  the  rebels  retreated  down  the  river,  past  the  town 
of  Hickman,  to  one  of  these  islands,  known  as  Island  Number  Ten.  It  is 
situated  near  the  boundary-line  between  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  general  course  of  the  river,  from  Cairo  to  Napoleon,  in  Ar- 
kansas, is  a  little  west  of  south.  At  Island  Number  Ten,  however,  it  makes 
a  sudden  turn  back  upon  itself,  and  flows,  for  six  or  eight  miles,  nearly 
due  north.  Then,  turning  as  abruptly  again,  it  continues  in  its.  former 
southerly  direction. 

By  these  turns  in  the  river  two  promontories  are  formed,  one  on  the 
Missouri  or  western  shore,  and  one,  a  little  lower  down,  on  the  opposite  or 
Kentucky  bank.  Island  Number  Ten  is  situated  in  the  first  bend  of  the 
river.  It  commands  the  approach  for  miles  in  either  direction.  New 
Madrid  is  a  small  town  on  the  Missouri  shore,  opposite  the  point  of  the 
Kentucky  promontory,  and  below  Island  Number  Ten.  Some  miles  fur- 
ther down  the  river  is  Point  Pleasant.  A  few  miles  below,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee shore,  is  the  hamlet  of  Tiptonville.  The  annexed  diagram  will  af- 
ford the  reader  a  clear  conception  of  these  localities,  wliich,  through  the 
fortunes  of  war,  have,  attained  such  celebrity. 

From  Island  Number  Three,  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  to  New  Ma- 
drid, is  a  distance  of  six  miles.  By  the  river  it  is  fifteen  miles.  From  Island 
Number  Ten  to  Tiptonville  it  is  five  miles  by  land,  w^hile  it  is  twenty-seven 
miles  by  water.  On  both  sides  of  the  river  the  land  is  low  and  marshy.  On 
the  Kentucky  shore  an  immense  swamp  commences  nearly  forty  miles  above 
Island  Number  Ten,  and  extends  for  many  miles  below,  nmning  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  river,  with  but  a  narrow  strip  of  dry  land  between.  Opposite 
the  island  this  swamp  becomes  an  unbroken  body  of  water,  called  Reelfoot 


The  outlet  of  this  lake  into  the  Mississippi  is  forty  miles  below,  at 
ille.  Thus  the  whole  eastern  bank  of  the  river  is  here,  in  effect| 
id,  cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  impassable  swamps.  There  is, 
r,  a  good  road  along  the  western  bank  of  Rcelfoot  Lake  from  Tip- 
to  Island  Kuinbcr  Ten. 

western  or  Missouri  bank  of  the  river  here,  is  also  low  and  swampy, 
he  scene,  in  1811,  of  a  terrible  earthquake.  Large  tracts  of  land 
nk  and  converted  into  lakes  or  swamps,  while  other  portions  of  the 
re  elevated  several  feet.  The  effects  of  this  earthquake  are  still  to 
in  the  singularly  wild  and  broken  aspect  of  the  region.  It  has, 
neither  hills  nor  ravines,  but  it  is  very  manifest  that  large  tracts  of 
ee  suddenly  fallen  below  their  natural  level.  The  entire  peninsula 
h  we  have  spoken  is  flat  and  marphy,  intersected  by  creeks  and 

id  Number  Ten  is  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide.    The 

,  on  either  side,  affords  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class. 

e  remembered  that  during  General  Fremont's  campaign  in  Missouri, 

)1  General  Pillow  had  occupied  New^adrid,  making  it  the  base  of 

»ns  against  St.  Louis.    At  the  same  time  he  occupied  and  threw  up  a 

enchment;^  on  Island  Number  Ten.    As  has  been  stated  in  tlie  history 

campaign,  it  was  a  part  of  General  Fremont's  plan,  for  the  descent 

Vf  ississippi,  to  occupy  New  Madrid  at  the  same  time  that  he  ad- 

on  Nashville  by  the  way  of  Bowling  Green  and  the  Tennessee  and 

land  Kivers.     This  part  of  the  plan  General  Halleck  did  not  exe- 

Phe  events  recorded  in  tliis  chapter  will  enable  the  reader  to  see 

ortance  of  this  plan  of  General  Fremont,  and  the  unfortunate  re- 

the  Mississippi  expedition  from  its  omission.     If  the  National 

ad  taken  possession  of  New  Madrid,  when  they  could  easily  have 

Island  Number  Ten  could  not  liave  been  occupied  by  the  rebels. 

lently,  upon  the  evacuation  ot  Columbus,  the  gunboat  fleet  could 

ept  almost  unopposed  down  the  river,  along  its  whole  length  to  New 

,  and  could  have  kept  the  stream  clear  by  shelling  out  any  parties 

•uld  have  attempted  to  throw  up  obstructions  upon  its  banks. 

oon  as  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  rendered  it  evi- 

it  Columbus  was  no  longer  tenable,  the  rebels  commenced  the  work 

jthening  and  rendering  as  impregnable  as  possible  tlie  fortifications 

d  Number  Ten.     Tlieir  ablest  engineer.  General  Beauregard,  was 

to  the  command  of  the  Western  Department,  and  lie  personally 

tlie  construction  of  these  fortifications.     The  heavy  ordnance  and 

stores  were,  as  far  as  possible,  removed  from  Columbus  to  this 

Siege-guns  were  brought  up  from  below.      River-batteries  were 

at  the  water's  edge.     The  whole  island  frowned  with  batteries, 

g  every  possible  approach. 

>erating  batteries  were  also  planted  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the 
They  were  so  arranged  that  any  gunboat,  coming  within  short 
►  attack  any  one  of  these  batteries,  would  be  exposed  to  the  con- 
d  fire  of  them  all.  A  number  of  rebel. gunboats  was  also  ordered 
thp  river  below,  Commodore  IlolUns  commanding,  to  prevent  the 
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pn&^age  of  the  river  by  the  patriot  fleet,  which  was  being  collected  in  the 
waters  above.     luimcnse  stores  of  provisions  and  munitions  of  war  wen 
deposited  upon  the  island,  and  every  preparation  which  the  moat  uiuelent- 
iug  energies  of  rebellion  and  treason  could  contribute  was  made  to  repel  a 
sudden  attack  or  to  maintain  a  long  siege.    While  these  works  were  in 
progress  at  Island  Number  Ten,  a  rebel  force  of  five  or  six  thousand  mesx 
under  Major-General  McCown  occupied  New  Madrid.     This  place  was  alacj 
situated  in  the  midst  of  vast  morasses,  and  was  approached  only  by  a  singVj^) 
plank-road.    As  this  was  commanded  by  the  rebel  gunboats,  and  alao  l^j 
tlie  strong  intrenchments  which  they  had  reared,  New^Madrid  was  deem^^ 
by  the  rebels  unapproachable  by  any  patriot  force.  _^ 

This  position  was  chosen  by  the  rebels  as  their  next  stand,  after  tf&ie 
evacuation  of  Columbus,  for  the  command  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver;      it 
might  well  be  deemed  impregnable.     There  seemed  but  little  prospect    ^ 
carrying  these  works  by  a  direct  attack  from  the  river,  and  from  no  otlier 
direction  could  they  apparently  be  approached.    Indeed,  it  seemed  rery 
hazardous  to  make  the  attempt  to  carry  them ;  for  should  the  gunboats,  by 
which  alone  tlie  attempt  could  be  made,  be  disabled  in  the  fight,  the  reM 
fleet,  lurking  at  the  foot  of  the  island,  could  easily  ascend  the  river  and 
levy  contributions  upon,  or  utterly  lay  in  waste,  all  tlie  rich  towns  wLicb 
lie  along  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio. 

Tlie  diflicult  and  dangerous  task  of  reducing  this  position  was  intrusted 
to  Brigadier-General  Jolin  Pope*  and  Admiral,  then  Ciommodore,  A  H. 
Foote,  with  botli  of  whom  our  readers  are  already  somewhat  acquainted. 
The  general,  in  command  of  a  land  force,  was  to  dislodge  the  rebels,  if 
possible,  from  New  Madrid,  so  as  to  move  upon  Island  Number  Ten  from 
the  rear,  while  n  fleet  of  gunboats  and  mortar-boats  were  to  commence  tho 
bombardment  in  front.     Though  the  rebels  awaited  the  attack  with  soin© 
anxiety,  still  they  felt  very  confident  of  their  ability  to  hold  tlie  plac«9 
against  any  force  which  could  be  brought  to  assail  it. 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  Memphis  "  Ai^us"  of  March  6th,  "  but  an  over- 
whelming force  can  ever  succeed  in  whipping  us  at  New  Maprid.    Tlx^ 
approach  to  that  place  by  land  can  only  be  effected  by  the  plank-road  ^ 
which  leads  into  the  place  from  the  west,  and  which  the  enemy  have  t-^^ 
pass.     Tlie  road  is  through  a  swamp  whicli  is  too  muddy  even  for  Gener^^^ 
Thompson's  command.    As  the  Federals  will  be  compelled  to  march  in  th  ^ 
road,  \>ii  their  approach  to  the  town,  our  gunboats,  under  the  command  o^^ 
the  veteran  Commodore  Hollins,  will  be  the  death  of  many  a  Ilessiax^- " 
The  largest  guns  which  the  enemy  can  bring  to  bear  upon  our  forces  ap^^ 
six  and  twelve  pounders,  while  we  can  play  upon  them  with  heavie^ 
ordnance.    For  the  enemy  to  get  possession  of  Memphis  and  the  Mississippi 

*  Major-Qcneral  John  Pope  was  born  in  Kentucky,  in  1821.     He  graduated  at  West  Fotm'^ 
in  1842,  and  received  the  brevet  rank  of  second  lieutenant  of  topogpraphioal  engineers.    lik^ 
most  of  nur  annj  officers,  he  hod  distiiigniahed  himself  in  the  Mexican  war,  espedalljr  at  Monte' 
rey  and  Buena  Vista.     For  gallantry  in  the  latter  enpragoment  he  was  promoted  t^  the  rank  9^ 
captain.    Earnestly,  and  with  lmcomp^omif^ing  patriotism,  he  espoused  the  National  cause  npos 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.    In  May,  1861,  ho  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  rolno' 
teers.    Throughout  the  war  he  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  energetic  of  the  pstiM 
eomnandsrs. 
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valley,  it  would  require  an  army  of 
greater  strength  than  Secretary  Stan- 
ton can  concentrate  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hidsisiippi  Elver." 

In  the  same  strain  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  Orleans  '•  Delta"  wrote,  on 
the  8th  of  March  :  "  You  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  this  position,  so  adnii- 
nbly  adapted  by  nature  for  defensive 
purposes,  has  been  so  strengthened, 
linee  the  evacuation  of  Columbus,  that 
it  can  bid  defiance  to  the  assaults  of 
the  enemy.  The  position  is,  I  am 
confident,  impregnable  against  any 
naral  force  tliat  can  approach  it. 
New  Madrid  is  now  strong  enough  to 
beheld  hi  jyerpetao.  The  enemy  know 
that  they  must  carry  that  place  before 
they  can  hope  to  make  any  impression 
an  the  island.  The  country  around 
IB  a  dead  level,  and  whenever  the 
enemy  attempts  to  advance  they  will 
le  checked  by  the  fire  of  our  gunboats. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  our  officers  that 
IK)  in'antry  force  can  stand  the  storm 
of  shot  and  sliell  which  tlie  gunboats 
cin  shower  upon  them." 

On  the  2Jst  of  February,  General 
lope,  by  order   of  General  Halleck, 
pro'-ceded  to  the  town  of  Commerce, 
on  the    Missouri   side   of  the  river, 
^bout  fifty  miles  above  Cairo.     Here 
there  was  rapidly  assembled  a  force 
of  about  forty  thousand  men.     With 
this  army,  the  last  week  in  February, 
General  Pope  commenced  his  march 
of  seventy  five  miles  across  the  coun- 
tiy  for  New  Madrid,  leaving  the  river 
on  his  left.      On  the  3d   of  March 
lie  arrived  before    the  place.     New 
iladrid  he  found  to  be   then    occu- 
pied by  five  regiments  of  rebel  in- 
^^try    and    several     companies     of 
Artillery.     By  careful  reconnoissance, 
^e  ascertained    that   the  place   was 
defended  by  a  bastioned  earthwork  of 
fourteen  heavy  guns  at  the  lower  part 
^f  the  town ;  while  another  strongly 
Vol.  Il-^n 
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ocnstmcted  rampart  of  aeyen  pieces  of  Iieavj  artillerj  guarded  all  ap 
proaches  to  tlie  upper  part  of  tlie  town.     These  two  formidable  forts  wen 
connected  by  lines  of  intrenchment.     Six  rebel  gunboats  were  anchored 
along  the  shore,  each  carrying  from  four  to  eight  heavy  guns.     The  river 
was  so  high,  swollen  by  the  spring  floods,  and  the  country  around  so  low^ 
that  from  tlie  decks  of  the  gunboats  one  could  look  directly  over  tK« 
bank,  the  marshes  which  sj^read  around  for  miles,  and  were  lower  thaxi 
the  river.     There  could  bo  no  secret  or  protected  advance  upon  the  cib^, 
no  approaches  by  parallels,  and  no  advance  whatever  without  exposure   \o 
the  concentrated  fire  of  forts,  intrenchments,  and  gunboats. 

General  Pope  had  only  infantry  and  light  pieces  of  field  artillery,  which 
he  had  painfully  dragged  through  the  miry  roads  of  Missouri.     It  Wv 
evident  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  towards  reducing  the  place 
without  the  aid  of  heavy  siege-guns.     lie  sent  back  to  Cairo  for  such  g^ung 
to  be  immediately  forwarded  to  him.     While  waiting  for  them  he  held  lug 
army  back  out  of  the  range  of  the  gunboats,  and  hara?iscd  the  enemy  hf 
eontinual  skinnishcs  and  recojinoissanccs.     At  the  same  time  he  seixerf 
upon  and  strongly  occupied    Point  Pleasant,  twelve   miles  below  "New 
Madrid.     Very  sjieedily  and  skilfully  he  so  intrenched  himself  here  that 
he  could  not  be  annoyed  by  the  rebel  gunboat?,  while  he  effectually  block- 
aded the  river  to  prevent  approaches  from  below.     Colonel  Plummer,  with 
several  regiments  of  infantry,  some  cavalry,  and  a  field-battery,  held  this 
important  place.     An  immense  advantage  was  thus  gained,   since  no 
transports  or  supplies  could  be  sent  up  the  river  to  Island  Number  Ten. 

The  occupation  of  this  point  was  a  very  hazardous  enterprise,  but  it 
was  achieved  with  admirable  skill.     The  b;mk  along  which  it  was  necefl^ 
sary  that  the  troops  should  pass  was  commanded  by  tlio  rebel  gunboats, 
which  patrolled  the  rivor  night  and  day.     There  was  a  good  roatl  runniog 
along  on  the  riMgo  of  the  bank,  but  Colonel  Phunnier  could  not  ava^l 
himself  of  it,  because  the  rumbling  of  his  artillcry-wlicels  would  have  b^" 
trayqd  him  to  the  enemy.     He  was  compelled  to  traverse  a  low,  moist,  so^ 
road,  which  passed  along  the  edge  of  the  morass,  whore  he  was  bliglitXZf 
slieltered  by  the  bank  or  natural  levee  which,  rising  a  few  feet  high,  sep^i-^' 
ated  the  river  from  the  marsh. 

A  dark  and  tempestuous  night  was  chosen,  when  the  rain  was  fallit^  ^ 
in  torrents,  and  when  the  roar  of  the  gale  drowned  all  ordinary  souni-^. 
The  mud  was  deep,  yet  the  wheels  of  the  ponderous  artillery  were  dragger  ^ 
noiselessly,  almost  hub  deep,  througli  the  mire.  Every  man  comprehends^ 
the  situation,  and  with  alacrity  sprang  to  his  work.  In  all  wars,  exhau^^ 
tion  and  exposure  are  more  rapacious  than  tho  bullet.  Many  a  bra^*^ 
soldier  was,  by  the  toil  of  that  terrible  night,  sent  to  his  gnive. 

But  when  the  march  of  twelve  miles  was  completed,  and  Point  Pleasat^' 
reached,  the  night's  work  was  but  just  commenced.     Hundreds  of  spad^^ 
were  instantly  at  work  throwing  up  intrenchments.     Before  the  moniin.^ 
dawned  a  sufficient  number  of  rifle-pits  were  dug  to  accommodate  tw^ 
hundred  and  eighty  men.     Sunk   batteries  were  constructed,  where  tb^ 
guns  were  planted  in  single  pieces,  so  as  to  present  as  small  a  mark  BS 
possible  to  the  enemy.    While  the  storm  of  that  black  night  was  howliug 
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crwer  the  rebel  encampments  and  flooding  their  tents,  they  had  no  sua* 
"picion  of  the  storm  of  war  which  was  gathering,  soon  to  fall  npon  then 
'With  fury  far  more  unrelenting  than  the  tempest  of  wind  and  rain. 

The  morning  was  gloomy  and  dark ;  the  gale  continued  unabated ; 
Uie  rain  still  fell  in  floods.     In  the  distance,  the  patriot  troops  discerned 
two  rebel  transports  approaching,  struggling  up  Uie  swift  current  of  the 
river,  which  here  rushed  to  the  ocean  with  the  combined  flood  of  three 
majestic  streams — the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Ohio.     The  rebel 
transports,  unsuspicious  of  any  danger,  were  conveying  supplies  to  Island 
Number  Ten.     As  soon  as  thej'  arrived  opposite  Point  Pleasant,  to  their  un- 
utterable surprise  there  suddenly  was  opened  upon  them  volley  after  volley 
of  twelve-pound  sliot,  while  a  hail-storm  of  musket-balls,  directed  widi 
unemng  aim,  swept  their  decks.     Crippled,  and  threatened  with  imme> 
diate  and  entire  destruction,  they  fled  back  out  of  the  range  of  the  guna. 
This  was  the  first  announcement  to  the  rebels  that  the  river  was  block- 
adecL    It  was  emphatic  and  effectual,    ^o  transports,  after  this,  attempted 
to  pass  by  this  point  up  the  Mississippi.     All  troops  and  supplies  for  Island 
Uumber  Ten  were  henceforth  landed  below  at  Tiptonville,  on  the  Tennessee 
dwre,  and  were  transported  across  the  country  to  the  island. 

On  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  March,  the  siege-guns  from  Cairo  arrived, 
ttider  the  conduct  of  Colonel  BisselPs  engineer  regiment.  The  battery 
consisted  of  three  thirty-two-pounders  and  one  eight-inch  mortar.  Colonel 
Bissell  transported  these  pieces  across  the  river  from  Cairo  to  Bird's  Point, 
tiience  conveyed  them  by  rail  twenty  miles  to  Sykestown ;  from  whidi 
place  they  were  dragged,  twenty  miles  fartlier,  upon  carriages,  over  rough, 
nmddy,  and  almost  impassable  roads,  to  the  patriot  encampment  in  the 
i^r  of  New  Madrid.     They  arrived  late  in  the  night. 

It  so  happened  that  the  next  night,  Wednesday,  the  12th,  was  dark 
Bad  stormy.     The  rebel  pickets  were  driven  in,  and,  under  cover  of  its 
gloom,  these  guns  were  i)la(jed  in  battery,  within  eight  hundred  yards  of 
tho  main  works  of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  command  both  them  and  the  river 
for  some  distance  above.     The  battery  consisted  of  two  small  redoubts, 
connected  by  a  curtain.    The  works  were  protected  by  rifle-pits  in  front  and 
on  the  flanks,  and  were  occupied  by  two  regiments  of  infantry.     The  par- 
apets of  the  two  redoubts,  which  were  eighteen  hundred  feet  apart,  were 
eighteen  feet  thick  and  live  feet  higli.     The  connecting  curtain  was  twelve 
feet  thick.      The  rifle-pits,  along  the  front  and  flanks,  extended  in  a  line, 
curved  at  the  ends,  three  hundred  feet  in  length.      The  energy  displayed 
throughout  this   whole    department    is   worthy  of  great   commendation. 
Within  thirty-six  liours  from  the  time  when  these  massive  guns  were  in 
storage  at  Cairo,  they  were  in  position  and  ready  to  open  upon  the  enemy 
WXew  Madrid.    Our  commanders  in  these  Western  campaigns  seemed  all 
inspired  with  the  desire  to  achieve  suc^h  military  '*  impossibilities."     This  is 
nf>t  the  only  **  impossibility  "  which  Colonel  Bissell  j)erformed  in  the  reduo- 
Son  of  Inland  Number  Ten.      This  great  achievement  was  accomplished 
only  by  that  indomitable  audacity  which  allowed  no  obstacle  to  be  insui^ 
^ountable- 
With  the  .earliest  light  of  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  13th,  the 
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rebels  discovered,  to  their  surprise,  and  not  a  little  to  their  alarm,  the 
earthworks  which  had  so  suddenly  and  quietly  been  thrown  up  during 
the  night.    At  first  they  supposed  that  the  redoubt  was  a  simple  breast- 
work for  the  protection  of  infantry.     Their  pickets  opened  tire  upon  iL 
They  were  answered  by  the  boom  of  thirty- two-i>ounders,  hurling  shot  audi 
ahell  far  within  their  lines.    Amazed,  alarmed,  they  immediately  conceit-* 
trated  upon  the  menacing  works  the  fire  of  their  heaviest  artillery.     Tlk.^ 
gunboats  also  drew  as  near  as  possible,  and  cooperated  in  the  attack.     Bc^^ 
the  forty-two-pounders  appalled  them.    Every  boat,  if  exposed  coDtin~-^u. 
crusly  to  the  fire,  would  soon  be  destroyed.     They,  therefore,  steamed  doi^^s^ 
the  river  until  out  of  the  range  of  the  guns,  then  loaded,  and  steami^Kig 
back  again,  discharged  their  broadsides  at  the  breastwork  while  still        J^ 
motion,  and  then  turning,  sought  again  a  place  of  safety.     But,  notwi-^^Hj, 
Btanding  all  their  precautions,  in  a  few  hours  several  of  tJie  gunboats  w^is|i^ 
disabled,  and  three  of  the  heaviest  guns  in  the  rebel  fort  were  dismount.^(^ 
The  cannonade  was  continued  with  great  vigor  all  day.    Th«  »ugh  the  rel:>€tb 
Lad  the  advantage  both  in  the  number  and  the  size  of  their  guns,  tljev 
only  disabled  one  of  the  National  pieces.    At  the  close  of  the  day  tliey 
found  the  result  of  the  engagement  so  disastrous  to  them,  that  the  rebel 
commander  was  satisfied  that  he  could  not  hold  the  town.     One  desperate 
attempt  at  a  sortie  was  made  to  destroy  the  patriot  works,  but  it  proved  a 
disastrous  failure. 

The  morning  of  the  13th,  ushenng  in  this  eventful  conflict,  had  dawned 
dear  and  beautiful.     But  as  night  came  on,  ^Nature  seemed  to  assume  ft 
spirit  of  sympatliy  with  the  scene  of  violence,  passion,  and  ruin  which  the 
day  had  witnessed.     Vapors  gathered  in  the  sky.     The  air  became  do&o 
and  sultry.     As  the  sun  went  down,  black  clouds,  like  a  marshalled  army  ^ 
came  rolling  up  from  the  west,  and  the  distant   rumblings  of  heaven'^ 
heavy  artilleiy  were  heard,  indicative  of  an  elemental  battle  in  the  skie^- 
Just  before  midnight  the  storm  broke  in  the  fiill  fury  of  one  of  the  mo^* 
extraordinary  of  southwestern  tempests.    As  the  rain  fell  in  floods,  throDgX^ 
tlie  blackened  air,  the  darkness  was  only  rendered  more  intense  by  vivi^^ 
flat-hes  of  lightning,  followed  by  an  incessant  roar  of  thunder.     Tlie  patriot  "* 
soldiers,  muffled  in  their  dripping  blankets,  stood  like  statues  guardin^^ 
their  works  against  any  attack  the  enemy  might  make  under  cover  of  th^^ 
night.  '      ^         ^^^^ 

But  the  rebels  had  been  so  roughly  handled  during  the  day,  that,  insteaC^ 
of  planning  an  attack,  they  were  thinking  only  of  escape  by  flight.  In  th^^ 
darkness  and  the  storm,  the  rebel  troops  were  transjwrted  silently  slu^^ 
with  great  celerity  across  the  river  to  the  Kentucky  shore.  Ilad  tlie  rebe^  ^ 
general,  McCown,  exhibited  as  much  sagacity  and  energy  in  holding  Ne^^^ 
Madrid  as  he  did  rapidity  of  execution  in  evacuating  it,  the  reduction  o^^ 
Island  Number  Ten  would  have  been  far  more  difficult. 

At  length  the  storm  passed  away,  and  with  it  the  night.     With  th^^ 
earliest  dawn  of  the  morning  tlie  National  troops  were  all  at  their  poi^t^-^ 
prepared  for  the  renewal  of  the  combat.     They  opened  a  vigorous  tir^ 
upon  the  rebel  fortifications.     The  fire  was  not  returned,  and  no  evidence 
could  be  perceived  of  the  presence  of  the  foe.    Much  surpriaedi  a  reoorft' 
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noisBsnoe  was  ordered,  but  the  reconnoitring  party  were  directed  to  acp- 
proach  the  rebel  lines  with  extreme  caution,  lest  thej  should  fall  into  an 
ambuscade.  They  marched  over  the  intervening  ground,  until,  with  their 
bayonets,  they  could  touch  the  rebel  intrenchments,  and  yet  they  met  only 
silence  and  solitude,  as  of  the  tc)mb.  They  clambered  over  the  rampartB. 
Not  a  living  being  was  to  bo  seen.  The  forts  and  the  town  were  aQ 
deserted.  Soldiers,  citizens,  negroes,  all  were  gone.  The  town  was  left 
^rithout  an  inhabitant. 

Two  men,  indeed,  were  found  soundly  asleep.  The  evacuation  had  been 
conducted  in  such  stealthy  silence  as  not  to  awake  them.  New  Madrid 
'WT18  a  city  where  many  men  of  opulence  resided. .  In  its  suburbs  were  many 
mansions  of  great  architectural  elegance,  and  very  splendidly  furnished. 
Ij&ige  mirrors  and  costly  paintings  still  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  rosewood 
famiture,  of  Parisian  manufacture,  embellished  the  saloons.  All  these 
multiplied  comforts  and  luxuries  were  accumulated  under  the  blessings  of 
that  Government  which  these  men,  with  parricidal  hands,  were  now  stri- 
ving to  destroy.  Their  crime  was  great.  Severe  as  had  been  their  punish- 
ment, they  deserved  it  all.  General  Pope  could,  perhaps,  have  taken  the 
place  by  storm,  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  his  guns.  Humanely  ho 
said,  "  I  can  take  the  place  at  once,  but  it  will  cost  the  lives  of  a  thousand 
men.  I  will  take  it  and  lose  but  few.  My  conscience  will  not  permit  me 
to  sacrifice  uselessly  tlie  lives  of  men  intrusted  to  my  care." 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  were  instantly  planted  upon  the  ramparts,  and 
the  three-times-three  hearty  cheers  of  our  victorious  soldiers  announced 
to  the  patriot  army  that  they  had  captured  New  Madrid.  The  troops,  who 
^ere  at  that  moment  at  breakfast,  sprang  to  tlieir  feet,  and  echoed  back 
the  cheer,  in  a  volume  of  sound  which  floated  over  the  river,  and  sent  dis- 
niay  to  the  hearts  of  the  discomfited  and  retiring  foe.  The  flight  of  the 
labels  had  been  so  precipitate  that  their  dead  were  left  unburicd.  Large 
stores  of  provisions  and  ammunition  were  abandoned  to  the  victors.  Sup- 
pen  were  left  upon  the  tables  untouched.  The  private  baggage  of  the 
offloere  and  the  knapsacks  of  the  men  encumbered  the  tents.  Candles 
^ere  found  burning.  A  few  of  the  lighter  guns  were  thrown  into  the 
river,  but  they  were  easily  raised  again.  The  larger  guns  were  spiked,  but 
80  imperfectly,  in  the  hurry  of  the  evacuation,  that  the  spikes  were  removed 
in  a  few  hours.  As  the  Union  soldiers  exultantly  explored  the  deserted 
encampment,  they  found  that  they  had  indeed  taken  a  rich  priza  Thirty^ 
tl^ree  cannon,  several  thousand  stands  of  arms,  magazines  stored  with  the 
^*^ind  of  war,  tents  for  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  a  large  num- 
W  of  horses,  mules,  and  wagons,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  This 
^evement  was  gained  with  a  loss,  by  the  Union  troops,  of  but  fifty-one 
^^  killed  and  wounded.     The  rebel  loss  is  unknown. 

It  is  nf»t  easy  to  account  for  this  sudden  and  ai)parently  cowardly  evac- 
uation of  New  Madrid.  It  was  bo  strongly  and  skilfully  fortified,  and 
^  its  approaches  were  so  carefully  guarded,  that  it  was  by  no  means  an 
^pty  boast  of  the  rebels  that  the  place  was  impregnable.  At  the  time 
It  was  evacuated  it  was  occupied  by  over  nine  thousand  troops,  so  ad- 
vantageously posted  that  but  few  commanders  woidd  have  ventured  the 
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attempt  to  cbtij  it  by  storm.  It  was  also  so  thoroughly  supplied  W'ith  pro- 
visions that  a  siege  must  have  been  of  long  duration  and  of  doubtffal 
tesult.  The  rebels  knew,  as  well  as  General  Pope,  that  New  Madrid 
was  the  key  to  Island  Number  Ten.  Why  they  should  have  surrendered 
ft,  with  so  slight  a  struggle,  remains  a  mystery. 

With  alacrity  the  Union  troops  wheeled  the   captured  guns  around 
and  turned  them  upon  the  river.     Not   a   rebel   gunboat   below  conl^ 
ascend.     The  post  which  the  rebels  had  fortified  with  so  much  care  b^. 
came  a  National  fortress,  and  the  all-important  base  for  future  ODeratio^m? 
m  the  reduction  of  th  eisland. 

While  these  operations  were  taking  place  at  New  Madrid,  Admi:x-al 
Foote  was  preparing  his  flotilla  of  gunboats  for  the  bombardment  of  ^le 
island,  and  for  the  descent  of  the  Mississippi,  to  sweep  rebellion  fincDm 
the  banks  below.   On  Saturday,  the  15th  of  if  arch,  the  day  after  the  evao- 
nation,  he  left  Hickman,  where  his  fleet  had  been  rendezvoused,  with  ci^bt 
gunboats,  ten  mortar-boats,  and   an   uncounted  number  of   steam-ttiga, 
advance-boats,  and  transport  steamers.     The  eyes  of  the  nation  were  fixed 
iq)on  the  movements  of  this  flotilla.     It  was  then  supposed  that  the  grsat 
battle  for  the  possession  of  the  Mississippi  was  to  bo  fought  at  Island  Num-- 
ber  Ten.     The  enemy  being  driven  from  that  stronghold,  it  was  thoiigl>-'^ 
that  the  fleet  could  sweep  the  river,  almost  unimi>eded,  to  New  Orleani 
Many,  however,  doubted  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  the  gunboats  t 
sHence  the  immense  batteries  on  the  island  and  the  adjacent  shore. 

The  fortifications 
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the  island  and  the  raain^ 
land  were,  as  wo  hav^ 
stated,  formidable  botb:^J 
in  the  number  of  thei 
guns  and  the  weight  o:: 
metal  which  they  threw.  ' 
They    were    also    weir 
post(?d  to  protect  eact- 
other.      The    Nationa -^ 
fleet    could   not    com^ 
witliin   short  range 
battery   A,  as   may  b-  *^^ 
seen   by   the    diagraiDC^:^ 
without    being  subji 
to  the  concentrated 
of  the   other  battcrii 
The  gunboats  were 
compelled  to  fire  froi 
anchorage,  otherwise  tl 
rapid    current    of   tL:^^ 
river  would  sweep  ihaJX^ 
down  into  the  enem^i 
hands.    They  could  not, 
by   keeping   up  stcaxzi^ 
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loeast  the  current,  eo  as  to  fire  from  the  stem,  since,  with  but  one  excep- 
tion, thej  were  only  irOn-pIated  on  the  bows  and  the  sides. 

After  a  careful  reconnoissance,  tlio  gunboats  were  anchored  just  above 
the  point  of  the  promontory  which  was  opposite  the  land  batteries.     The 
land  of  this  promontory,  which  here  creates  so  remarkable  a  bend  in  the 
river,  is  so  low  that  the  batteries  on  Island  Number  Ten,  two  miles  and  a 
half  distant,  could  be  distinctly  seen  across  the  point  from  the  decks  of 
the  gunboiiirf.     On  the  morning  cif  the  IGlh  of  March  the  bombardment 
was  commenced  by  throwing  shells  over  the  promontory  into  the  rebel 
works.     It  was  opened  eimultanoously  by  the  gunboats  and  the  mortar- 
1>oats  upon  the  island  batteries,  and  upon  buttery  A  on  the  mainland.    In 
m  bombardment  conducted  at  a  distance  of  from  two  to  three  miles  a  vast 
amount  of  shot  and  shell  are  necessarily  wasted.     Whatever  the  damage 
caused  by  so  remote  a  fire  by  day,  can  generally  bo  repaired  at  night 
Day  after  day  of  incessant  bombardment  continued,  while  the  sliores  of 
the  Mississippi  resounded  with  the  unintennitted  roar  of  these  enormous 
guns.     Three  weeks  were  thus  occupied  in  hurling  tons  of  iron  over  the 
promontory  into  the  rebel  works,  and  yet  no  apparent  i;.:pression  was  pro- 
duced.    The  fleet  remained  immovable  at  its  anchorage,  em: : ting,  hour  after 
hour,  its  sullen,  deafening  roar,  while  nothing  occurred  to  intvri-upt  the  mo- 
notony of  the  scene.     The  country  grew  impatient  and  the  rebels  jubilant 
over,  this  ineifective  firing.     Much  exultation  was  manifested  by  rebel 
sympatliizers,  over  the  apparent  failure  of  the  much-vaunted  flotlHa,  in 
this  its  first  engagement  of  any  magnitude  on  the  Mississippi  River.     The 
feet  was  carefully  concealed  by  the  Union  officers  in  command  of  the  fio- 
tiila,  that  this  apparent  waste  of  powder  was  but  a  cover  for  other  and 
far  more  effective  operations.* 

On  the  morning  of  tlie  day  on  which  the  bombardment  commenced, 
General  Ilalleck  directed  General  Pope  to  ascertain  if  it  were  possible  to 
construct  a  road  from  New  Madrid,  along  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
through  tlio  swamps  to  the  end  of  tlio  promontory  opposite  the  island, 
there  to  erect  batteries  to  coop(?rate  with  tlv*  fleet  in  the  bombardment 
Colonel  Bissell's  engineer  regiment  was  deputed  to  perform  this  task.  lie 
made  the  needed  examination,  and  pronounced  the  plan  to  be  impractica- 
ble. The  {n'ound  was  so  marshy  as  to  forbid  the  building  of  a  road,  and 
wlow  opposite  the  island  as  to  afford  no  pood  position  for  a  battery.  By 
the  careful  exploration  of  this  inimcnsc  morass,  it  was  found  that  it  waa 
intersected  with  many  creeks  and  bayous,  which  could  jK^rhaps  be  so  con- 

*  In  the  robcl  account  of  the  war,  published  al  rjchmoud,  it  in  written:  "  On  the  1st  of  April 
C«»ral  Denregrard  telegraphed  to  the  War  Department  at  Uichmond  that  the  bombardment  had 
Waiinued  for  fifteen  days,  in  which  time  the  enemy  liad  thrown  three  thousand  shell?,  expending 
^tone  hundred  tiiousand  pounds  of  powder,  with  the  result  on  our  sido  of  one  man  killed  and 
'^^  seriously  wounded.  Every  day  the  mortars  continued  to  boom,  and  still  the  cannon  of  tho 
'■W  replied  with  dull,  rullen  roar,  wastini^  shot  and  temiKr  :ilike.  Tlio  very  birds  lK*camc  m- 
*G»tomed  to  tho  artificial  thunder,  and  aliglitod  upon  the  brandies  of  the  trees  overhanging  tlie 
Mortars,  in  tho  sulphurous  siiiokc.  Tho  tongues  of  flame,  leapin?  frf>m  tlie  mouths  of  the  mor- 
^  ttiida  crash  liko  a  thousand  thunders,  and  tlien  iho  columns  of  smoke,  rolling  up  in  beauti- 
H  fleecy  spirals^  doveloping  into  rings  of  exquisite  proportions,  niforded  Bomo  of  tho  most  mag 
BiflQent  Epectadoa.**— Svu/Ami  Ilistonjo/tiie  War,  vol.  i.,  293. 
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nected  and  cleared  of  obBtmctions,  that  boats  could  bo  floated  ocroflB  fiom 
the  anchorage  of  the  fleet  to  a  point  in  the  river  below  the  island.  V 
General  Pope,  at  New  Madrid,  could  get  a  few  transports,  or  even  a  tug- 
boat, to  tow  his  army  across  the  river  to  the  Tennessee  shore,  lie  could  cot 
off  entirely  the  retreat  of  the  rebels  from  the  island,  and  also  efiect  so  pe^ 
fact  an  investment  of  the  place  that  the  rebels  could  obtain  no  further 
supplies.  A  Union  citizen  of  New  Madrid,  familiar  with  the  country, 
suggested  this  idea  to  General  Schuyler  Hamilton.  He  accepted  tha 
thought,  revolved  it  in  his  own  mind  into  definite  shape,  and  proposed  to 
Ckneral  Pope  to  cut  a  steamboat  canal  across  the  promontory.  Colond 
Bissell,  to  whom  as  an  engineer  the  plan  was  presented,  pronounced  it  to 
be  quite  practicable.  General  Pope  directed  him  to  prosecute  the  enter- 
prise with  the  utmost  possible  vigor,  investing  him  with  almost  unlimited 
authority  to  procure  materials  for  his  difficult  undertaking. 

Four  steamers  from  Cairo,  of  light  draught,  and  six  flat  boats  were  imme- 
diately sent  down  with  all  the  necessary  implements  for  the  enterprisei 
and  to  cooperate  in  the  work.  The  distance  to  be  traversed  by  the  canal 
was  twelve  miles.  The  canal' was  to  be  fifty  feet  wide,  and  not  less  than 
four  and  a  half  feet  deep.  One-half  of  its  length  it  was  to  be  cut  through 
heavy  timber,  by  sawing  off  tlie  trees  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  tho 
water.  The  remainder  of  the  canal  ran  through  swampy,  stagnant  bayous^ 
filled  with  tangled  brush.  The  line  of  procedure  in  this  remarkable  un- 
dertaking was  as  follows : — First,  there  were  three  launches  urged  slowly 
along  the  pools,  occupied  by  workmen  who  opened  the  track,  clearing 
away  the  brush  and  driftwood.  Then  followed  tliroo  rafts  with  skilful 
axemen,  who  felled  the  overhanging  trees,  and  sawed  oft'  tliosc  in  the  watery 
path  below  the  water.  The  rafts  were  followed  by  a  steamboat  provided 
with  a  system  of  ropes  and  pulleys  to  remove  the  larger  timber  which  tho 
men,  unaided  by  such  engines,  could  not  handle.  Thus,  while  the  rebels  were 
kept  occupied  with  the  bombardment  for  nine  or  ten  days,  this  little  fleet 
was  groping  its  way  through  woods,  and  marshes,  and  bayous,  and  poolfl^ 
to  assail  the  foe  at  a  point  from  which  they  had  no  anticipation  of  an  at- 
tack. "  This  herculean  labor  was  prosecuted,"  says  General  Pope,  "  witii 
untiring  energy  and  determination,  under  exposures  and  privations  very 
unusual  even  in  the  Jiislorv  of  warfare." 

By  Friday,  the  4tli  of  April,  the  canal  was  open  and  ready  for  use. 
Three  days  before  this,  on  tlie  first  day  of  the  month,  the  monotony  of  tho 
bombardment  was  enlivened  by  a  very  daring  and  successful  exploit.  A 
reconnoissance  of  the  batteries  on  the  island  had  been  ordered  by  Admiral 
Foote.  It  was,  of  course,  necessary  that  it  should  be  made  by  night.  The 
command  of  the  expedition,  arran2:ed  by  Colonel  Buford,  was  intrusted  to 
(k>lonel  Iloherts,  of  the  Forty-second  Illinois  Regiment.  lie  placed  onehun- 
dred  picked  men  in  five  cutters.  On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  1st  of 
April,  tlie  clouds  gathered  thick  and  the  wind  rose,  boding  a  storm  of  unu- 
sual severity.  As  the  raylcssjiiglit  enveloped  the  fleet  and  tho  shore  in  im- 
penetrable gloom,  the  gale  increased  to  a  tornado,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents. 
At  midnight  the  storm  was  at  its  height.  The  stoutest  forest  trees  were  bent 
like  withes  before  the  wind,  and  the  river  was  lashed  into  foaming  billowy 
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fVoqfMitt  gleams  of  lightning  threw  a  momentary  glare  over  the  scene, 
which  was  followed  by  the^  blackness  of  darkness.  While  the  storm  added 
not  a  little  to  some  of  the  hazards  of  the  enterprise,  it  afforded  other  signal 
advantages  to  the  heroic  spirits  who  had  undertaken  it. 

Sheltered  by  the  darkness  and  the  tumult  of  the  elements,  the  boats, 
vfith  muffled  oars,  descended  the  river,  and  passing  all  the  batteries  on  the 
shore  unseen,  approached  within  a  few  feet  of  the  battery  at  the  head  of  the 
island.     A  sudden  flash  of  lightning  revealed  them  to  the  sentries.     It  was 
but  for  an  instant.     All  was  dark  again.      The  sentries  fired  a  few  harm- 
less, random  shots,  and  fled  back  upon  the  hill.     The  boats,  impelled  by 
T^rous  rowers,  were  in  a  moment  at  the  shore.     The  men  leaped  upon 
the  island,  i-ushed  to  the  battery,  spiked  the  guns,  regained  their  boats 
'izzLhnrt,  and  exultant,  though  still  silent,  forced  their  way,  against  the  cur- 
x^nt  and  the  storm,  back  to  the  fleet.      The  successfiil  accomplishment  of 
tbls  heroic  adventure  was  quite  inspiriting  to  the  beleaguering  army. 

The  canal  wa">  completed.     Light  transports  could  pass  through,  but 

iLiere  was  not  depth  of  water  for  the  gunboats.     The  rebels  had  antici- 

pa;t:ed  that  General  Pope  would  make  an  attempt  to  cross  the  river  at  Kew 

I^a^d,  and  to  prevent  this,  they  had  planted  field-pieces  along  the  left 

1>CLZik  of  the  river,  for  a  distance  of  several  miles  above  and  below  that 

city.     To  attempt  to  cross  the  river  with  transjiorts  alone,  in  the  face  of 

tkoso  batteries,  and  exposed  to  assaults  from  the  rebel  gunboats,  which 

^ould  ascend  from  below,  was  indeed  a  difficult  and  hazardous  enterprise. 

■It  xras  evident  that  the  river  could  not  be  crossed  without  t!ie  aid  of  gun- 

"Oa.ts.     The  canal  could  not  be  made  deep  enough  for  their  passage,  and  it 

^^^med  utterly  impossible  that  they  could  run  down  the  river  without  be- 

^^g  blo^\'n  into  fragments  by  the  heavy  batteries  bristling  on  the  banks 

^'ici  on  the  island.     Admiral  Foote  was  in  command  of  the  fleet.     He  was 

^^Octly  the  man  for  the  occasion.     On  the  30th  of  March,  Captain  Walker, 

^  the  gunboat  Carondelet,  received  the  following  order  from  Commodore 

"footer— 

"  You  vrill  avail  yourself  of  the  first  fog,  or  rainy  night,  and  drift  your 
^teamcr  down  past  the  rebel  batteries  on  the  Tennessee  shore  and  Island 
^Uraber  Ten,  until  you  reach  New  Madrid.  I  assign  you  this,  as  it  is  vitally 
^^^portant  that  a  gunboat  should  be  at  New  Madrid,  for  the  purpose  of 
^^Vering  General  Pope's  army,  while  he  (u-ossos  to  the  Tennessee  side  of 
^Uq  river.  I  must  enjoin  upon  you  the  importance  of  keei)ing  your  lights 
f^^ireted  in  the  hold  or  put  out;  keeping  your  officers  and  men  from  speak- 
^^S)  when  passing  the  forts,  above  a  wliir?per,  ajid  then  only  on  duty,  and  of 
^^ixig  every  other  precaution  to  prevetit  the  rebels  suspecting  that  you  are 
^•"opping  below  their  batteries.  Conmiending  you  and  all  under  your 
*^^mand  to  the  care  and  protection  of  God,  who  rules  the  world  and 
^^*"<ect8  all  things,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

"A.  II.  Foote. 
"P.  S. — Should  you   meet  with  disaster,  you  will,  as  a  last* resort, 
^^Btroy  the  st^am  machinery,  and,  if  impossible  to  escape,  set  fire  to  your 
Sailboat,  or  sink  her,  and  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
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The  night  of  Friday,  the  4th  of  April,  was  selected  for  attempting  tiie 
e]iteri)ri8e.  The  adventuro  was  deemed  one  so  full  of  peril,  that  none  bat 
volunteers  were  called  upon  to  embark  in  it.  Captain  Walker  liim— tf^ 
with  a  truly  chivalrous  spirit,  had  offered  his  services.  Mr.  O.  T.  Fishbaiiki 
of  the  "  Mississippi  Democrat,"  had  obtained  the  perilous  privilege  of  a 
passage  on  tlic  Carondelet,  and  it  is  to  his  graphic  pen  that  we  are  mainlj 
indebted  for  the  particulars  of  the  enterprise. 

During  the  day,  the  hull  of  the  Carondelet  was  strengthened  by  ovoy 
contriva^pe  which  ingenuity  could  devise.  The  most  vulnerable  parts  rf 
the  boat  were  shielded  with  rolls  of  surplus  chains.  The  decks  wirt 
covered  with  a  layer  of  heavy  planks  to  resist  plunging  shot.  A  Leavj 
hawser  was  wound  around  the  pilot-house  up  to  the  window.  BarrierB  rf 
wood  were  constructed  about  tlie  boilers.  The  sailors  were  provided  with 
hand-grenades  and  the  most  efficient  weapons  to  repel  boarders,  while 
sharpshooters  stood  in  readiness  to  give  a  warm  reception  to  any  approach- 
ing assailants.  Hose,  for  throwing  hot  water  upon  any  intruders  upon  the 
boat,  were  attached  to  the  boilers.  A  large  coal-barge,  laden  with  compact 
bundles  of  hay,  was  taken  in  tow  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
batteries. 

During  the  afternoon  the  atmosphere  became  hazy,  and  as  the  sun  flet^ 
thick  clouds  gathered  and  the  wind  blew  freshly  from  the  stormy  quarter, 
indicating  just  tlie  weather  which  was  desired.  By  ten  o'clock  at  night 
the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  darkness  i*eigned  supreme,  while  the  heaty 
masses  of  a  thunder  tempest  were  rolling  up  the  western  sky.  All  lightJ 
were  extinguished;  breathless  silence  was  imposed;  the  lines  were  castofi^ 
and  the  Carondelet  started  on  its  perilous  trip.  The  madiinery  waafio 
adjusted  as  to  admit  the  escape  of  the  steam  through  tlie  wlicitl-house,  thus 
avoiding  the  puffing  which  results  from  its  passage  through  the  pipes. 

For  the  first  half  mile  all  went  well,  and  there  was  good  liop'j  of  pasang 
the  rebel  batteries  unobserved.  Suddenly  the  soot  in  the  chimneys  took 
fire,  and  flames  five  feet  in  height  leaped  from  their  tops,  throwing  » 
bright  illumination  upon  the  boat  and  every  thing  around.  The  flame, 
quickly  extinguished,  immediately  broke  forth  again.  Th*j  casualty 
resulted  from  the  alteration  in  the  machinery  to  change  the  escape  of  the 
steam.  The  vigilant  eyes  of  tlie  enemy  were  of  coui*so  arrested  by  thiB 
apparition  of  a  National  gunboat  drifting  by  their  battiTies,  and  exposed  to 
point-blank  range  from  almost  every  gun.  The  anxious  crowd  on  tlieflwt 
above,  who  were  listening  for  the  signal-gun  which  should  announce  the 
safe  passage  of  the  batteries,  heard  the  alann  roll  from  the  rebel  encamp- 
ments on  the  shore  and  on  the  island.  Five  signal-rockets  pierced  thtf 
stormy  clouds,  instantly  followed  by  a  shot  from  one  of  the  batteri» 
Flash  succeeded  flash,  and  roar  followed  roar  as  more  than  a  hundred  gunSi 
in  rapid  volleys,  discharged  their  shot  and  shell  upon  the  dim  target  float- 
ing before  them,  which  target  could  only  be  seen  as  revealed  by  the  W^d 
flashes  pf  the  lightning. 

It  often  seems  as  though  natvre  had  a  pulse  which  throbbed  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  passions  of  man.  Just  at  this  time  the  rising  tompe.-t  reached 
its  crisis.     The  most  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  were  followed  by  inceflaant 
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peils  of  thunder,  while  the  rain  descended  in  floodB.  The  artillery  of 
hesven  drowned,  by  its  superior  grandeur,  the  feeble  artillery  of  man. 
Ab  concealment  waa  now  out  of  the  question,  the  engineer  was  ordered  to 
pat  on  a  full  head  of  steam,  and  to  drive  the  boat  with  all  possible  speed 
past  the  batteries.  A  man  wai  stationed  at  the  bow,  with  lead  and  lino,  to 
gi?^the  soundings.  Another  upon  the  upper  dock  passed  the  word  back 
to  the  pilot.  In  the  pilot-house  Captain  Walker  was  stationed.  Outside, 
entirely  unprotected  from  the  shower  of  shell,  shot,  and  i-ifle-balls,  wliich 
now  began  to  rain  thick  and  fast  upon  the  boat,  stood  Captain  lloel,  the 
"the  acting  first  master  of  tlie  gunboat,  watching,  l>y  the  glare  of  the  light- 
ning, the  course  of  the  banks  of  the  stream,  receiving  the  soundings,  and 
Aouting  his  orders  to  the  pilots  at  the  wheel. 

Thus  through  the  rain,  tjie  darkness,  the  storm  of  shot,  and  shell,  and 
bullets  from  thousands  of  marksmen,  the  Carondelet  pushed  rapidly  down 
the  river,  sweeping  by  the  land  batteries,  the  island  batteries,  and  passing 
a  formidable  floating  battery  anchored  just  below  the  island.  Strange  to 
say,  she  escaped  wholly  uninjured.  Such  race  no  sliip  ever  ran  before. 
The  patriot  flotilla  above  tlie  island  was  crowded  with  anxious,  almost 
breathless  listeners.  The  roar  of  the  midnight  storm,  from  earth  and  sky, 
deafened  them.  Their  eyes  were  almost  blinded  by  flashes  from  battery 
and  doud.  Tlie  Carondelet  had  not  fired  a  gun.  Far  away  in  the  darkness^ 
and  behind  the  bend  of  the  river,  no  vestiges  of  her  could  bo  discerned. 
It  seemed  to  be  impcwsible  that  she  could  have  survived  so  terrible  a  fire. 
The  most  sanguine  feared  that  the  brave  little  steamer,  with  all  her  heroic 
crew,  was  dritling,  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruin,  beneath  the  waves.  At  all 
erents,  the  steamer  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  batteries,  for  .the  firing  had 
ceased,  and  no  sounds  were  heard  but  the  mutterings  of  the  receding 
thunder  and  the  wailings  of  the  storm.  It  was  a  moment  of  awful  sus- 
pense. If  the  boat  escaped,  six  heavy  guns  were  to  be  fii*ed  to  announce 
the  joyful  fact. 

Suddenly,  far  down  the  river,  the  boom  of  a  single  gun  was  heard,  and 
then  another,  and  another,  and  another,  till  the  majestic  echoes  of  the  six 
rolled  along  the  river  and  the  land.  Sucli  a  frenzy  of  joy  earth  seldom 
witnesses.  A  cheer  rose  louder  than  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  rap- 
turous as  if  from  the  lips  of  the  blest.  The  men  embraced  each  other, 
danced,  sang,  shouted,  sent  back  an  answering  salute ;  and  the  Admiral, 
the  heroic  Admiral  Foote,  bravest  of  the  brave,  and  noblest  of  the  noble, 
who  never  commenced  an  enterprise  without  looking  to  God  for  guidance, 
jjided  away  from  the  throng,  with  tears  of  gratitude,  to  give  thanks  to 
God  in  his  closet,  where  he  was  daily  wont  to  commune  with  liiii  Maker. 

In  twenty  minutes,  aided  by  a  full  head  of  steam  and  the  swift  current 
of  the  river,  the  Carondelet  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  batteries,  and  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  safely  anchored  at  New  Madi'id.  Encour- 
^  by  this  success,  on  the  night  of  the  6th  the  gunboat  Pittsburg 
followed  the  example  of  thg  Carondelet,  and  ^vith  equal  safety.  ^Tlio  next 
morning,  the  7th  of  April,  four  transports,  laden  with  troops,  passed  through 
^  canal  to  New  Madrid.  The  two  gunboats  ])romptly  silenc^^d  lie 
^K^emy's  batteries  on  tlie  opposite  shore,  and  the  National  ti-oops, : 
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after  regiment,  were  poshed  rapidly  acrow  in  the  transportt.  As  fist  n  1^ 
the  divisions  landed  they  were  urged  rapidly  forward  to  head  off  the  rebeh  I  ^ 
from  any  retreat  by  the  road  to  Tiptonville.  The  panic-stricken  rebeb  I  'mi 
now  thought  only  of  escape.  They  were  snrrounded ;  all  supplies  were  cot 
off;  resistance  was  hopeless.  Immediately  abandoning  the  island,  thej 
made  a  despairing  and  yet  feeble  effort  to  cut  their  way  through  the  patriot 
troops,  who  were  seizing  all  the  avenues  of  flight  on  the  Tennessee  shor^ 
Wherever  the  disordered  masses  appeared  they  were  driven  back  upon  tk^ 
swamp. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  rebels,  who  were  un^^jer 
command  of  General  Mackall,  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  offering  to  surrend^^. 
Three  generals,  seven  colonels,  seven  regiments,  several  battalions        of 
in&ntry,  five  companies  of  artillery,  twenty-four  cannon,  several  thtmnr-^nd 
stands  of  small  arms,  large  magazines,  abundantly  stored  with  munitL  ^^^ 
of  war,  and  an  immense  number  of  tents,  horses,  and  wagons,  were  talX^en 
on  the  island  by  the  victors.     The  batteries  on  the  shore,  erected  with     tie 
highest  engineering  skill,  and  armed  by  seventy  heavy  rifled  guns  varynu^ 
in  calibre  from  thirty-two  to  a  hundred  pounders,  were  all  taken,  witlx  aD 
their  magazines  and  camp  equipage.     The  force  of  the  rebels  surrendoned 
amounted  to  about  five  thousand.     Four  steamers  and  a  floating  battezy 
also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots.     In  this  great  achievement  of  the 
final  capture,  the  National  forces  did  not  lose  a  man,  either  on  the  land  or 
on  the  gunboats. 

Thu^  fell  the  second  rebel  stronghold  on  the  Mississippi  River.    It  i* 
not  National  boasting  to  say,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find,  in  the  annals  €>^ 
war,  the  record  of  a  deed  more  heroically  accomplished.    It  is  seldom  th^^ 
any  military  movement  has  displayed  more  skill  in  the  generab,  or  more  ^""-^  ^ 


intrepidity,  and  endurance  in  the  soldiers.     The  capture  of  Island  Numb^^'^ 
Ten,  contemplated  in  all  its  aspects,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  acliiev^^^ 
ments  of  this  civil  war,  which  has  been  so  full  of  deeds  of  daring. 

In  the  rebel  account  of  this  transaction,  contained  in  the  "  Southern  Hig 
tory  of  the  War,"  we  read :     "  The   unhappy  men    on   the  island  wer^" 
abandoned  to  their  fate;  the  Confederates  on  the  mainland  having  fie 
with  precipitation.     On  one  of  the  hospital  boats  were  one  hundred  poci^-^  ^  ^ 
wretches,  half«dead  with  disease  and  neglect.     On  the  shore  were  crowdg^-^^^]^ 
of  our  men  wandering  around  among  the  profusion  of  ammunition  anc^^*^^ 
stores.     A  few  of  them  effected  their  escape,  tkrough  the  most  remarkable*   -^^^ 
dangers  and  adventures.     Some  tnisted  themselves  to  hastily  constructed     \^ 
rafts,  with  which  to  float  down  the   Mississippi,  hoping  to   attract  th 
attention  and  aid  of  those  living  on  the  shore.     Others  gained  the  upp 
banks  of  the  river,  where  for  several  days  and  nights  they  wandered,  lo 
in  the  extensive  cane-brakes,  without  food  and  in  severe  toil.     Some  two  ( 
three  hundred  of  the  stragglers,  principally  from  the  forces  on  the  mair^^^  " 
land,  succeeded  in  making  their  way  to  Bell's  Station,  on  the  Oliio  RaLl^^^^"' 
road,  and  .reached  Memphis. 

"  The  disaster  was  considerable  enough  in  the  loss  of  Island  Number  Tec:::^-  ^ 
but  the  circumstances  attending  it,  and  the  consequences  in  the  loss  of  meC^^  ^ 
cannon,  ammunition,  supplies,  and  every  thing  appertaining  to  an  army,  auZ^ 

i 
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of  ifaich  might  poeaibly  have  been  avoided,  increased  the  regrets  of  the 
Soofli,  and  swelled  the  triumph  of  her  enemies.  No  single  battle-field  had 
jet  afforded  ta  the  North  such  visible  fruits  of  victor/  as  had  been 
gathered  at  Island  Number  Ten."* 

^aonOmn  IRdory  of  ihs  War,  toL  L  p.  2ML 
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QAFTURB  OF  FORTS  PILLOW  AND  RANDOLPH,  AND  OF  KS^tFEO. 
(May  and  Jnnc,  IMS.) 

The  Guhboat  Flevt.— Battls  0!r  the  Riyeil— Ikcidbnts. — EYACUAnoN  op  thb 
Desobmt  to  Meuphis.— Battle  op  the  Gukboats  and  the  Raii& — SaBNES  of  Hbboisx 
Death. — Destruction  op  the  Rebel  Fleet. — Gapturb  of  MsifPHia 

Though  the  conquest  of  Island  Number, Ten  was  an  achievement  of 
momentous  importance,  it  was  still  but  one  of  a  series  of  herculean  8tr'Ki|f- 
gles  which  were  necessary,  before  the  majestic  Mississippi  should  be  opeKsed 
in  its  sweep  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  Cairo  to  the  O^sall 
Between  Island  Number  Ten  and  the  city  of  Memphis  there  were  two  ^^ 
midablo  rebel  fortifications,  known  respectively  as  Fort  Pillow  and  F'^Mt 
Bandolph.  They  were  twelve  miles  apart,  on  high  blu&,  called  the  Fiitrt 
and  Second  Chickasaw  Blufis.  The  upper  of  these  forts  was  sevexxtjr 
miles  nortli  of  Memphis. 

With  the  energy  which  characterized  all  the  movements  in  this  dep^^ 
ment,  not  an  liour  was  lost  in  pressing  forward  in  the  great  enterprise    ^ 
Bwceping  all  traces  of  the  rebellion  from  tlie  Mississippi,  and  in  tl^^ 
opening  again  the  great  national  river  to  the  commerce  of  tlie  Uni*^ 
States.     On  the  12th  of  April,  only  four  days  after  the  surrender  of  Isl^-™ 
Number  Ten,  the  fleet  of  gunboats,  accompanied  by  transports  and  mortr  ^^ 
boats,  left  New  Madrid,  and  steamed  down  the  river  to  attack  Forts  PilL^>^ 
and  Randolph.     About  this  time  Admiral  Foote  obtained  leave  of  absent-  *^ 
He  had  been  severely  wounded  at  Donelson,  bo  that  for  several  montlis       "• 
was   entirely   dependent   upon    crutches.      His   health    was   so  eerion    ^v 
impaired  that  many  of  his  friends  despaired  of  his  life,  and  ho  was  cc^^ 
pelled  to  heed  the  injunctions  of  his  physicians  and  seek  repose.     Capti 
C.  H.  Davis  took  his  place  as  commander  of  the  squadron. 

At  Plum  Point  the  Mississippi  turns  sharply  from  its  southern  coui 
and  flows  almost  directly  east.  After  running  several  miles  in  this  dir*  "^^ 
tion.  it  strikes  the  First  Chickasaw  BlufFj*,  and  is  thrown  abruptly  bi^*^ 
again  in  a  southwest  direction,  which  course  it  continues  below  Island  t^^^ 
Thirty-four,  where  it  again  bends  in  a  majestic  curve  towards  the  bou"^^ 
Here  the  Tennessee  shore  bulges  out  to  fill  the  convex  side  of  the  cm  ^^^ 
At  this  point  are  found  the  Second  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  surmounted  by  TC^ 
Randolph,  twelve  miles,  as  we  have  stated,  below  Fort  Pillow,  on  the  Fi^^ 
Chickasaw  Bluffs.  Opposite  Plum  Point  is  the  village  of  Osceola,  ^ . 
Arkansas.  The  fortifications  on  these  two  bluffs  were  as  admirably  locat^^ 
as  any  engineer  could  desire,  for  both  offensive  and  defensive  operations. 
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The  little  Bqnadron  steamed  rapidly  down  the  river,  aided  by  the  swift 

current,  and  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  13th  of  April,  reached  Plum 

Point    Here  they  anchored  out  of  range  of  the  heavy  guns  of  Fort  Pillow, 

'  wUch  fort  was  all  in  view  at  a  distance  of  three  and  a  half  miles.      Three 

'  rebel  gunboats  were  huddled  under  the  guns  of  this  fort.     The  heavy 

mortars  were  moved  from  the  Union  boats  to  Craighead  Point,  on  the 

A-Tkansas  shore,  where,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,   the  17th,  they 

opened  a  vigorous  fire  of  shells  upon  the  rebel  gunboats  and  batteries. 

To  this  fire  the  rebel  batteries  energetically  respond&d.      For  several  days 

this  bombardment  coiitinuod,  the  thunder  of  the  explosions  reverberating  for 

a  great  distance  up  and  down  the  river,  though  but  very  little  damage  was 

iTi£icted  on  either  side.     The  water  of  the  river  was  so  high,  flooding  vast 

^ODB  around,  that  the  land  force  could  not  coo[X3rate  in  this  attack. 

Meanwhile,  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  which  we  have  already  described,  had 

fought  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  events  indicated  another  impending 

csonflict  at  Corinth.      Genera}  Poj)e  was  accordingly  directed  to  repair 

immediately  with  the  forces  under  his  command  to  Pittsburg  Landing, 

leaving  two  regiments  only,  with  the  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 

Q.  N.  Fitch.     This  withdrawal  of  the  land  force  left  Captain  Davis,  with 

the  gunboats  and  the  mortar-boats,  almost  unaided,  to  attempt  tlie  reduo- 

tion  of  these  formidable  fortresses.     With  twenty-five  thousand  men  in 

thirty  transports.  General  Pope  arrived,  on  the  21st  of  April,  at  Pittsburg 

Landing,  on  the  Tennessee  River. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  May,  the  rebels  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  destroy  the  National  fleet.  Behind  a  projecting  point  of  the  shore 
fliey  had  prepared  a  squadron  of  eight  iron-clads,  three  or  four  of  them 
ftted  as  rams.  The  Union  mortar-boats  had,  as  usual,  been  towed  down* 
•ad  anchored  in  a  position  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  gunboats.  Sud- 
denly, from  around  the  point  which  had  concealed  them  from  sight,  the 
Tebcl  squadron,  under  full  head  of  steam,  made  its  appearance.  The  lead- 
"^ng  vessel  was  a  ram  of  immense  weight  and  strength,  coated  with  railroad 
^iou,and  furnished  with  engines  constructed  to  drive  her  with  great  velocity. 
Ihe  ram,  with  energy  which  impressed  every  beholder  with  a  sense  of  the 
^blime,  sought  out  the  Cincinnati,  the  most  formidable  of  the  Union 
fleet,  thinking  that  after  her  destruction  the  remainder  could  bo  easily 
<3isposed  of. 

The  Cincinnati  was  anchored  near  the  shore,  and  a  large  mass  of  drift- 
■^ood  had  accumulat#fl  about  her  bows.  Thus  entangled,  she  became  par- 
tly unmanageable,  and  the  iron  ram  was  rushing  fiercely  upon  her. 
*lie  Cincinnati  could  not  turn  her  bows  to  escape  ;  and  to  back  out  would 
l^only  to  run  with  her  stem  against  the  steel-clad  prow  of  her  antagonist, 
^Us  adding  to  the  Ibrce  of  the  crushing  blow.  The  gunners  sprang  to 
^ir  pieces,  and  from  their  stern  gnns  let  fly  a  volley,  at  but  a  few  yards 
distance,  into  the  face  of  the  plunging  ram.  The  balls  glanced  from  the 
ftick-ribbed  armor  like  hail-stones  from  an  iceberg.  Another  volley  was 
discharged  with  the  same  effect.  In  another  moment  the  ram,  with  all  her 
^femendous  weight  and  velocity,  struck  the  steamer  on  th?  starboard  stem, 
M  fortunately,  without  inflicting  any  serious  damage,  threw  violently  tlie 
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Btem  around,  so  that  tlio  Cincinnati  could  get  headway  to  escape  from  A 
shore,  and  at  the  somo  timo  could  pour  a  whole  broadside  directly  into  th 
rebel  craft.  Greek  now  met  Greek — ^broadside  followed  broadside,  i 
series  of  rapid  evolutions  at  the  same  time  ensued,  in  which  the  ram  stzov 
to  crush  the  gunboat,  and  the  boat  strove  to  elude  tlie  blows. 

And  now  the  ram,  both  boats  being  still  in  rapid  motion,  was  along 
side  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  a  dense  mass  of  men,  armed  to  tlie  teeth,  wen 
prepared  to  spring  on  board  the  National  ship,  and  seize  it  by  utterly  ovw 
powering  the  crew.  Timbers  were  crushing  as  the  boats  ground  agumi 
each  other.  The  shout  rang  through  the  sulphurous  hold  of  the  Cincinnatij 
penetrating  the  thunders  of  the  incessant  cannonade,  "  All  hands  prepan 
to  repel  boarders  1"  The  men  seized  carbines,  boarding-pikes,  cutlaon 
and  rushed  to  their  appointed  stations,  while  the  steam  battery  was  nudfl 
ready  to  throw  floods  of  hot  water  upon  the  assailing  rebels. 

In  the  midst  of  tliis  awful  yet  inspiring  scene,  Commander  StemM 
sprang  upon  deck,  and  with  accurate  aim  discharged  a  revolver  directlj 
into  the  head  of  the  pilot  of  the  ram,  killing  him  instantly.  The  pilott 
mate  seized  a  gun,  and  as  the  gallant  commander  turned  to  attend  to  soon 
other  duty,  discharged  a  bullet,  which  entered  his  shoulder  behind,  aac 
passed  out  through  his  neck.  ITo  fell,  and  was  carried  below.  As  11m 
wheel  of  the  rebel  ram  was  loosened  from  the  grasp  of  the  pilot,  the  boiJ 
swung  off  and  drifted  down  the  stream.  By  this  time  the  whole  squadroi 
on  both  sides  was  engaged  in  the  fight,  each  boat  striking  wherever  i 
could  put  in  a  blow. 

The  Cincinnati,  disabled  by  the  butting  she  had  received,  was  flOO 
found  to  be  in  a  sinking  condition,  and  was  run  ashore.  A  fortunate  abo 
from  one  of  the  National  gunboats,  passing  tlirough  the  boiler  of  one  c 
the  rebel  boats,  the  Mexico,  destroyed  the  boat  with  a  terrible  explosicw 
The  same  shot,  continuing  its  course,  entered  another  rebel  boat,  set  it  < 
fire,  and  it  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  Tlie  National  boat  St.  Lot 
came  crashing  down  upon  the  rebel  ram  Mallory,  and,  nearly  cutting  her 
two,  sank  her  immediately.  Most  of  the  crew  went  under  the  wavs 
their  ship.  Half  a  dozen  only  were  saved  by  clinging  Lo  the  sides  of  t 
St.  Louis. 

The  action,  conducted  with  the  utmost  possible  fury,  lasted  for  nearly 
hour.  One  of  the  National  gunboats,  in  a  sinking  condition,  had  b^ 
run  ashore.  Another,  the  Mound  City,  was  seriously  injured  on  the  st 
board  bow.  No  other  Union  boat  was  injured.  Jut  four  men  in  ft 
Union  fleet  were  wounded.  The  rebels  were  no  longer  in  a  condition 
prolong  the  battle,  and  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  which,  in  the  calm  of 
cloudless  May  morning,  hung  in  a  dense  canopy  over  the  river,  th. 
retreated  rapidly  down  the  stream,  behind  the  protection  of  their  las 
batteries.  The  rebel  accounts  of  this,  as  of  all  their  battles,  are  so  conti 
dictory,  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  with  accuracy,  the  amount  of  the 
loss.  Rebel  deserters  subsequently  reported  that,  in  addition  to  those  wl 
sank  to  a  watery  grave  in  the  Mallory,  one  hundred  and  eighty  dcf 
bodies  were  taken  from  the  fleet  on  its  return  from  the  engagement. 

Another  month  passed  away  of  languid,  monotonous,  ineftectivo  bor 
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bardment  on  bot]i.fiide&  The  fleet  kept  its  position,  occasionally  throwing 
a  ahell,  by  way  of  reminder,  into  the  enemy's  works,  awaiting  quietly 
other  operations  which  it  was  believed  would  compel  the  rebels  to  evacuate 
both  of  the  forts.  The  main  object  of  the  squadron,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  General  Pope's  force,  was  to  keep  up  the  show  of  an  attack  upon  Fort 
Pillow,  and  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  rebel  fleet  up  the  river. 

On  the  29th  of  May  the  rebels  under  General  Beauregard  fled  from 

C(»iath,  and  the  place  was  occupied  by  the  National  troops  under  General 

Halleck.     This  withdrawal  of  a  large  part  of  the  rebel  army  from  Tenner- 

lee  rendered  Forts  Pillow  and  Randolph  no  longer  tenable,  since  they 

were  flanked  and  nearly  surrounded  by  the  National  troops.     On  the  night 

of  the  4th  of  Juno  both  forts  were  evacuated,  every  thing  of  value  having 

been  previously  destroyed  or  removed.     It  had  already  been  found  necen- 

sary  to  withdraw  most  of  the  garrison  from  both  of  the  forts,  to  strengthen 

General  Beauregard  at  Corinth.     These  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of 

the  river  being  thus  removed,  the  morning  after  the  Union  troops  had  taken 

possession  of  the  heights,  the  National  fleet,  consisting  of  the  five  gunboats, 

Senton,  Cairo,  Carondelet,  Louisville,  and  St  Louis,  and  the  four  rams, 

Monarch,  Lancaster,  No.  3,  and  Queen  of  the  West,  descended  the  river  to 

3Cemphis,  and  anchored  for  the  night  about  two  miles  above  the  city. 

Here  the  rebel  gunboats,  from  above  and  below,  had  rendezvoused,  to 
dispute  the  further  passage  of  the  stream.     They  consisted  of  formidable 
iron-clads,  the  Beauregard,  Little  Eebel,  Price,  Bragg,  Lovell,  Van  Dom, 
Jeflf.   Thompson,   and  Sumter.     This  fleet  '^wts  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Edward  Montgomery;    the  iron-clad  rams  of  the  National 
fieet  under  Colonel  Charles  EUet,  Jr.     Colonel  Ellet  was  an  engineer 
of  some  note  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  war.     He  built  the 
>rire  suspension  bridge  across  the  Schuylkill  at  Fairmount,  and  also  that 
over  the  Niagara  River  below  the  falls.     He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
oonstruction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  other  Western  railroads.     At 
^e  breaking  out  of  hostilities  he  urged  upon  the  Navy  Department  the 
importance  of  constructing  rams,  especially  for  use  on  the  Mississippi 
TRiver.     His  suggestions  were,  however,  rejected.     Undiscouraged  by  this 
xepulsc,  he  submitted  his  plans  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  where  he  met 
with  better  success.     Receiving  the  commission  of  colonel  of  engineers, 
le  repaired  to  the  Mississippi,  wliere  he  converted  four  steamers  into  iron- 
clad rams,  with  which  he  had  now  joined  Captain  Davis's  fleet.    The  most 
powerful  of  these  rams  were  the  Monarch  and  the  Queen  of  the  West,  the 
latter  being  his  flag-ship.     He  was  placed  in  independent  command  by  the 
War  Department,  not  being  subject  to  orders  from  Captain  Davis,  but 
reported  directly  to  the  Navy  Department. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  National  squadron  arrived  witliin 
sight  of  tlie  lights  of  the  city.  As  there  were  no  batteries  to  pass,  some 
of  the  more  ardent  ones  inquired  why  they  were  to  remain  there  all  night, 
witliin  sight  of  their  long-desired  haven.  The  morning  satisfactorily 
answered  this  question,  and  justified  the  prudence  of  Captain  Davia 
With  the  earliest  light  two  of  tlic  Union  gunboats  steamed  cautiously 
down  the  river  on  a  reconnoissance.  As  they  passed  around  a  bend  in  th^ 
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eded.  The  Price,  rapidly  Binking,  was  just  able  to  reach  the  Arkansas 
ore,  where  she  settled  down  a  perfecjt  wreck,  in  fifteen  feet  of  water. 

The  Queen,  elated  with  this  triumph,  turned  upon  her  heel  and  made 
lother  rush  at  the  Beauregard.  The  rebel  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
ith  equal  alacrity  hastened  to  the  encounter.  Ilead  to  head  these  mai- 
ve  ships,  with  steel-clad  bows,  each  driven  at  a  speed  of  nearly  twenty 
liles  an  hour,  plunged  at  each  other,  each  striving  to  crush  its  adversary. 
Jy  a  skilful  movement  of  the  helm,  the  rebel  evaded  the  menacing  prow 
>f  the  Queen,  and  struck  liis  antagonist  on  the  side.  The  blow  made 
^very  timber  strain  and  creak,  hurled  the*  ponderous  guns  from  their 
>laces,  shattered  the  massive  engine  in  tlie  hold,  and  opened  a  gaping 
^ound,  through  wliich  tlie  water  nished  in  torrents.  The  Queen  needs 
lo  second  blow.  She  too  has  met  the  fate  of  war,  and,  seriously  disabled, 
an  take  no  further  active  part  in  the  tremendous  conflict.  She  still  views 
fie  fight;  but,  most  deplorable  of  all,  the  heroic  Colonel  EUet,  to  whose 
atriotism  and  genius  the  nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  can  never 
B  repaid,  struck  by  a  bullet  in  the  knee,  fell  upon  the  deck,  having  received 
Wound  from  wliich  he  never  recovered.  ^ 

The  patriot  Monarch  was  now  seei^  rushing  headlong  at  the  Beaurs- 
ird,  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  Queen.  The  Beaureiirard  opened  a  vigor- 
13  fire  upon  lier  approaching^  assailant.  The  Monarch,  scornfully,  deigned 
)  reply,  but  plunged  on  like  a  locomotive  facing  a  hail-storm,  and  furi- 
isly  Btrikini;  the  Beauregard,  dashed  in  her  bows.  The  flood  of  the 
ississippi  rushed  in,  and  the  wounded  rebel  settled  rapidly  down,  and 
iddenly  disappeared,  ingulfed  in  the  deep,  dark  waters. 

In  the  mean  time  the  gunboat  fleet  was  not  idle.  The  thunder  of  its 
ms  was  incessantly  reverberating  over  the  waves,  and  not  an  opportunity 
as  lost  to  throw  their  heaviest  metal,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  upon  ihe 
bel  fleet.  Sliarpsliooters  were  also  placed  in  every  available  position  .to 
ck  oft'  the  gunners  tit  their  posts,  and  to  strike  every  head  or  hand  which 
r  one  moineut  was  visible.  One  of  the  patriot  gunboats,  the  Benton, 
itting  a  very  fair  chance,  threw  a  fifty-pound  shot,  from  a  rifled  Parrott, 
the  Lovoll.  The  ])()uderous  missile  struck  the  rebel  aft,  just  above  the 
ater-line,  tearing  open  a  large  liole,  and  causing  an  explosion  of  the  boiler, 
he  water,  rushing  in  like  a  torrent,  in  less  than  four  minutes  sunk  the 
>at  in  seventy  feet  of  water.  Tlie  steamer,  settling  down  into  these 
'Ptlis,  ])ass(;d  entirely  out  of  sight,  and  the  rapid  current  flowed  unob- 
^ucted  over  the  spot.  Many  of  the  crew  were  carried  down  in  the  boat. 
>rne  fifty,  wounded  and  scalded,  plunged  into  the  stream,  and,  while 
*ugglirig  ill  tlie  water,  a  few  of  them  were  rescued  by  boats  sent  instantly 
>ni  the  patriot  flotilla  for  their  relief.  The  current  was  so  rapid  that 
^>st  of  these  unhappy  men  were  swept  into  a  watery  grave.  For  a  few 
ornents  the  fury  of  the  battle  at  that  spot  was  forgotten,  the  attention 

all  being  arrested  by  the  fifty  struggling  men  who  covered  the  surface 
the  river.  Friend  and  foe  generously  contended  with  each  other  in  their 
^orts  to  rescue  the  sufferers.  Elsewhere,  however,  the  battle  raged  as 
^^rcile?sly  as  before. 

It  was,  as  we  have  mentioned,  a  beautiful  June  morning.     Tlie  river 
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was  smooth  and  glassy  as  a  mirror.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  air  to 
sweep  away  the  smoke  which  now,  in  a  dense  sulphnrons  canopy,  hnng  over 
the  arena.  The  lev^  of  Memphis  was  black  with  the  crowd  of  human 
beings  gazing  npon  thia  sublime  spectacle.  In  Tain  they  endeavored  to 
pierce  the  gloom,  where  the  flash  of  guns  and  the  thunder  of  their  explo- 
sions alone  announced  the  terrible  strife  which  was  raging.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  battle  the  rebel  gunboats  had  been  slowly  falling 
back,  crowded  closely  by  the  Union  fleet.  There  remained  to  them  only 
the  Jeff.  Thompson,  the  Bragg,  the  Sumter,  and  the  Van  Dom.  The 
storm  of  shot  and  shell  from  the  patriot  fleet  fell  so  destructively  upon  the 
rebels  that  they  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and,  turning  on  their  heels,  they 
mught  safety  in  flight.  The  Thompson  ran  ashore,  and  the  officers  and 
crew,  leaping  over  her  bows,  escaped  into  the  woods.  The  crew  had  hardly 
escaped  when  a  shell  was  thrown  on  board,  which,  exploding,  set  the  ship 
in  flames.  There  was  no  escape  for  the  wounded.  No  one  was  left  to 
describe  their  agonies  as  they  writhed  beneath  the  touch  of  the  consuming 
fire.  At  length  a  spark  reached  the  magazine,  and,  with  a  fearful  explo- 
sion, the  ship  was  blown  into  fragments.  The  Bragg,  crippled,  and  hopeless 
of  escape,  vigorously  pursued,  also  ran  ashore,  half  a  mile  below.  The 
crew  escaped  in  the  woods.  The  vessel  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
The  same  doom  awaited  the  Sumter.  The  Van  Dom,  of  all  the  rebel  fleet, 
was  the  only  one  to  escape.  Being  a  very  swift  boat,  she  paddled  down 
the  swift  current  of  the  stream  so  rapidly,  that  our  fastest  runners  could  not 
catch  .her,  and  the  pursuit  was  soon  relinquished. 

The  triumph  of  the  Union  fleet  was  entire.  The  exultation  of  the 
Union  men  on  the  lev6e  at  Memphis,  in  view  of  this  glorious  victory,  could 
only  be  measured  by  the  dismay  which  pierced  the  hearts  of  the  secession- 
ists. The  National  fleet  now  came  to  anchor  before  the  city,  and  sent  in  a 
demand  for  its  surrender.  Memphis  had  no  means  of  defence  whatever, 
and  it  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Union  troops.  The  engagement 
had  lasted  but  little  over  an  hour.  Strange  to  say,  the  only  casualties,  of 
any  importance,  which  had  occurred  to  the  National  fleet,  were  the  injury 
received  by  the  Queen  of  the  West  and  the  wound  of  Colonel  Ellet.  The 
wound  was  so  slight  that  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  continuing,  at  the 
time,  his  duties.  It  subsequently,  however,  proved  more  serious  than  was 
at  first  imagined.  In  less  than  three  weeks,  on  the  21st  of  June,  he  died 
at  Cairo.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  only  person  on  the  National  side 
killed  in  this  terrible  action  was  the  one  whose  ingenuity  in  contrivance 
and  bravery  in  action  had  so  eminently  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  the 
TTnion  arms.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  rebels  could  never  be  ascertained. 
It  must,  however,  have  been  severe.  About  one  hundred  prisoners  were 
taken. 

Immediately  upon  the  surrender  of  the  city,  Colonel  Ellet  sent  four 
men  ashore,  who  raised  the  United  States  flag  over  the  post-office.  There 
was  one  rebel  flag  left  floating  in  the  city,  which  could  not  be  drawn  down, 
as  the  ropes  had  been  cut.  A  crowd  of  rebels  gathered  around  it,  and  with 
such  show  of  mob  Wolence  protected  it,  that  two  companies  of  soldiers  had 
to  be  landed  to  disperse  the  crowd,  before  the  pole  could  be  cut  down.     In 
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the  mean  time  the  singnlar^^pectacle  was  presented  of  two  hostile  flags  float- 
ing side  by  side.  Colonel  G.  N.  Fitch  was  appointed  provost-marshal  of 
the  subjugated  city.  With  great  good  sense,  the  Mayor  of  Memphis  co- 
operated with  Colonel  Fitch  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order.  ThuB 
Memphis  passed,  from  the  hands  of  foul  rebellion,  back  again  under  the 
protection  of  the  National  Government.  Memphis  is  the  most  populous 
and  important  city  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  Its  population^  in 
1860,  was  twenty-twa  thousaad  six  hundred  and  twenty-fiva  It  now 
became  one  of  the  most  important  National  ports  upon  the  Mississip^ 
Biver. 
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The  fall  of  Memphis  inspired  the  National  Government  with  new  zeal 
to  open  our  great  National  highway,  the  Mississippi  River,  from  Cairo  to 
the  Gulf,  The  insolence  of  a  few  thousand  rebels,  residing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  in  endeavoring  to  wrest  from  the  nation  that  most  majestic 
stream  upon  whose  tributaries  hundreds  of  millions  are  to  find  their  homes, 
is  imparalleled  in  the  records  of  man's  audacity.  A  few  months  after  the 
National  flag  was  again  floating  over  Memphis,  an  expedition  was  sent 
down  the  river  to  Vicksburg.  It  consisted  of  fifteen  tliousand  men,  who 
were  conveyed  in  one  hundred  transports,  accompanied  by  several  gun- 
boats.    The  expedition  reached  Vicksburg  the  last  of  September. 

This  city  was  situated  on  a  high  blufl^,  about  four  hundred  miles  above 
New  Orleans.  Here  the  rebels,  who  had  escaped  from  Corinth,  again  ren- 
dezvoused. Upon  these  frowning  cliflts  they  reared  their  boasted  Gibraltar. 
Forts  and  batteries,  with  connecting  curtains,  and  armed  with  the  heaviest 
ordnance,  and  garrisoned  by  thirty  thousand  rebel  troops,  crowned  the 
bluff  for  miles.  General  Sherman,  under  rather  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, had  made  an  attack  upon  Vicksburg  by  endeavoring  to  storm 
Chickasaw  Bluiis.  In  this  heroic  attempt  he  had  been  bloodily  repulsed. 
It  hence  became  evident  that  the  defensive  works  on  the  north  of  Vicks- 
burg were  so  strong  that  they  could  not  be  carried  by  assault. 

General  Grant,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  this  expedition, 
descending  the  river  from  Cairo  with  his  transports,  was  north  of  the  city, 
just  beyond  the  reach  of  its  guns.  How  could  those  massive  batteries  be 
passed  f  In  front  of  Vicksburg  the  river  makes  a  great  bend  in  the  shape 
of  a  horse-shoe,  the  city  on  the  eastern  shore  at  the  toe.  General  Grant's 
first  effort  was  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  isthmus,  fiom  the  river  above  to  the 
river  below  the  city,  so  that  the  boats,  with  the  army,  could  pass  out  of 
reach  of  the  rebel  shot. 

Twelve  hundred  negroes  worked,  with  a  will,  upon  this  ditch  for  weeks. 
But  then  came  floods  of  rain,  and  the  swollen  torrent  of  the  river  broke  in, 
before  the  works  were  completed,  and  the  enterprise  proved  an  utter  failura 
Another  attempt  was  then  made. 
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Seventy  miles  above  Vicksbnrg,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  river,  and 
but  five  miles  from  its  banks,  there  was  a  vast  sheet  of  water  called  Lake 
Providence.  This  sheet,  by  a  series  of  streams,  lakes,  and  bayous,  spread 
ant  through  labyrinthine  intricacies  of  encumbering  stumps,  snags,  and 
fallen  trees,  opened  a  possible  passage  to  Red  River,  and  through  that  to 
the  Mississippi  again,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  Vicksburg. 

A  canal  was  cut  from  the  river  into  the  lake.  One  steamer  and  a  few 
barges  entered  for  their  romantic  voyage.  Their  path  led  through  th© 
gloomy  forest  of  boundless  swamp,  by  the  Bayou  Tensas,  and  the  Bayou 
Baxter,  and  the  Ouacliita,  and  we  know  not  what  series  of  nameless  lakes  and 
runs,  into  the  Red  River.  For  weeks  the  blows  of  the  pioneer's  axe  and 
the  puff  of  the  steam  dredge  echoed  tlirough  those  solitudes,  which  even 
the  Indian's  canoe  had  perliaps  never  penetrated.  Still  the  heroic  little 
fleet  crept  slowly  along,  till  at  last  a  drought  came,  and  the  shallow  lagunes 
allowed  no  farther  progress.     And  this  enterprise  was  also  abandoned. 

Another  effort  was  then  made.  One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of 
Vicksburg,  as  the  bird  flies,  and  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  ITelcna,  there 
is,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river,  what  is  kno^vn  as  Moon  Lake.  It  is 
l>ut  a  few  hundred  yards  east  of  the  river.  From  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  lake,  Yazoo  PaFs  leads  into  Cold  River,  and  this  into  the  Talla- 
tatchie,  and  this  into  the  Yazoo,  which  enters  the  Mississippi  at  Vicksburg, 
and  whose  mouth  was  strongly  guarded  by  rebel  butteries. 

It  was  thought  possible  that,  by  cutting  a  canal  into  Moon  Lake,  a  way 
^^^^^ig^t  be  forced  for  the  transports  through  those  clogged  and  winding 
^^^i-eams,  into  the  Yazoo  above  the  rebel  intrenchmentB,  so  as  to  strike 
^'  icksburg  in  the  rear.  The  boats  entered  the  lake,  and  commenced  their 
^^^«cent  through  these  savage  wilds.  It  was  an  enterprise  to  task  to  the 
^"tmost  human  sagacity,  skill,  and  endurance.  The  tortuous  channel,  the 
^'^ge  branches  of  the  cypress  and  sycamore  trees,  upturned  by  tornadoes, 
^^d  the  stumps,  snags,  and  decay  of  the  eternal  forest,  which  obstructed 
^l>€ir  path,  together  with  the  swift  current  of  the  swollen  Mississippi, 
^^shing  tlirough  the  bayous — all  combined  to  render  the  navigation  such 
*^^  might  appall  the  boldest  adventurers. 

The  steamers  drifted  upon  the  current,  using  the  paddle-wheels  mainly 
^^  retard  their  speed.      They  often  came  to  a  dead  stop,  so  that  their 
•average  progress  was  not  more  than  a  mile  in  three  and  a  half  hours. 
Successfully  the  expedition  surmounted  all  obstacles  until  it  entered  the 
^azoo.     Here  the   rebels  had  reared  forts,  and  inter^^osed  obstructions 
'^Mch  could  not  be  passed.     Thus  tliis  effort  failed. 

Still  another  plan  was  attempted.  Our  gunboats  hcM  the  mouth  of 
^ae  Yazoo,  for  about  seven  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi. 
They  then  came  to  bluffs,  frowning  with  rebel  batteries.  Just  before 
reaching  the  bluffs,  Steele's  Bayou  opens  into  the  stream.  Following  this, 
in  a  circuit  north  and  east,  you  reach  Black  Bavou,  through  which  you 
<-nter  Rolling  Fork  and  Sunflower  Rivers.  Tlius,  by  a  circuit  of  somo 
hundred  miles,  you  enter  the  Yazoo  again,  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  up 
the  rivep,  just  below  Yazoo  City. 

Through  this  tortuous  channel  General  Grant  tried  to  force  his  way. 
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Oommodore  Porter  led  the  gunboat  fleet  General  Sherman  cominandcil 
the  infantry.  Their  path  was  to  be  cut  through  an  impenetrable  forest, 
growing  ranklj  from  an  almost  boundless  morass.  The  rebels  swarmed 
like  hornets.  Their  sharpshooters  infested  every  possible  lurking-place. 
They  felled  trees  before  and  behind  the  expedition,  and  piled  up  every 
possible  obstruction.  At  length  the  danger  of  being  entrapped  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  forest  became  so  great,  that  this  enterprise  was  also  aban- 
doned as  a  failure. 

General  Grant  had  not  placed  much  reliance  upon  any  of  these  experi- 
ments. They  occupied  the  army  and  interested  the  country,  and  gave  t 
ehance  of  success,  until  the  spring  floods  should  so  abate  that  he  oonid 
execute  his  main  design.  That  hour  at  length  arrived.  The  evaporation 
and  drainage  of  the  swamp  had  rendered  the  morass  passable  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Mississippi.  Secretly  General  Grant  constructed 
seventy  miles  of  corduroy  road,  and  marched  his  anny  through  the  con- 
cealing forest,  from  Milliken^s  Bend  above,  to  a  point  twenty  miles  below 
Vicksburg. 

The  night  of  the  16th  of  April  came,  dark  as  Egypt.  The  gunbostt 
made  a  midnight  assault  upon  the  batteries.  In  the  midst  of  tlie  tnmnlt 
three  traii8ix)rt3,  with  their  exposed  sides  protected  by  cotton-bags  and 
bundles  of  hay,  with  steam  at  high  pressure,  attempted  to  run  the  gaunt* 
let  of  the  batteries.  Two  succeeded.  One  was  destroyed.  But  the  crew 
escaped  to  the  western  shore,  and  were  saved.  Five  days  after,  six  mow 
transports,  laden  with  provisions,  attempted  the  perilous  race.  All  sae- 
ceeded  but  one. 

The  army  which  had  marched  through  the  swamp  had  now  five  tnuw- 
ports  with  which  to  cross  tlie  river.  Several  iron-clad  gunboats  had  also 
joined  them,  under  tlie  protection  of  whose  guns  it  was  hoped  that  the 
troops  could  eifect  a  landing  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  stream.  After 
some  pretty  hard  fighting,  the  patriot  anny  was  landed  at  Bruinsburg, 
jfrom  whence  they  marched  to  Port  Gibson,  driving  the  foe,  wherever  they 
appeared,  helter-skelter  before  them. 

Soon  after  General  Grant  had  taken  Port  Gibson,  he  received  a  letter 
from  General  Banks,  in  New  Orleans,  stating  that  he  was  about  to  com- 
mence operations  for  the  reduction  of  Port  Hudson,  which  was  about  three 
hundred  miles  farther  down  the  river.  Should  he  succeed  in  this  attempt, 
he  would  then  join  General  Grant  with  twelve  thousand  men.  General 
Grant,  however,  decided  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  wait  for 
these  reiinforceinents.  The  chances  of  success  he  thought  to  be  better  in 
moving  directly  forward,  even  with  the  small  force  he  then  had  at  his  com- 
mand.    The  result  was,  that  Vicksburg  fell  before  Port  Hudson  was  taken. 

The  rebel  army  was  now  divided.  General  Bowen  had  retreated  aero* 
the  Big  Black  River  towards  Yicksburg,  where  CTcncral  Pemberton  was 
intren(;hed  with  a  numerous  army.  The  rebels  hoped  that,  by  the  union 
of  these  their  two  annie.s.  General  Grant's  progress  might,  for  a  season  at 
least,  be  arrested. 

"  As  any  further  advance  of  the  enemy  against  Yicksburg,"  s:iid  the 
*•  Jackson  Appeal,"  "  will  be  contested  by  greatly  increased  forces,  and  aided 
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hj  aU  the  artificial  defenceB  that  Bci- 
isDOB  can  add  to  a  naturally  strong, 
podtion,  a  delay  of  actiyo  hofitilities 
rnoBt  ensue,  that  will  enable  our  gen- 
erab  to  make  such  further  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  required." 

The  rebels,  who  counted  on  a  delay 
of  hostilities,  did  not  know  General 
Grant    Subsequent  events  enlight- 
ened them.     The  rebel  plan  was  this : 
Vhile  Pemberton  and  Bowen  were 
to  hold  General  Grant  in  check  at 
the  ^g  Black   River,  General  Joe 
Johnston  was  to  gather  another  army 
at  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  MiflsiBsippi.     This  city,  situated  at 
the  jun(;tion  of  two  important  rail- 
roads, was  a  depot  of  rebel  supplies, 
and  was  considered  by  them  a  post 
of  great  importance.     The  Governor 
liad  issued   a  proclamation    calling 
apon  all  the  citizens  of  tlie  State  to 
xiJly  for    its   defence.    With   these 
troops,  and  others  furnished  by  the 
Confederacy,   Johnston   expected  to 
raise   an    army    to    attack    General 
Grant  in  the  rear,  while  he  was  con- 
fionted  by  the  armies  of  Femberton 
%Qd  Bowen. 

The  plan  was  excellent ;  but  Gene- 
rial  Grant  spoiled  its  execution.    Mak- 
ing some  feigned  movements,  to  induce 
the  belief  that  he  intended  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  river,  he  suddenly 
pnt  his  whole  army  in  rapid  motion 
^long  the  southern  banks  of  the  stream, 
towards  the  east.     At  the  same  time 
te  abandoned    liia  communications 
with  Grand  Gulf,  boldly  depending 
^pon  forage  and  such  stores  as  he 
«onld  take  with  him.    To  tlie  General- 
iii-Cliief  he  forwarded  the  following 
dispatch  :— 

*' I  shall  communicate  with  Grand 
Gulf  no  more,  except  it  becomes  ne- 
^^«ary  to  send  a  train  with  a  heavy 
••cort  You  may  not  hear  frotn  me 
•©in  for  several  days." 
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In  this  advance  General  McPherson^B  Clorps  took  the  rigbt,  moyiog 
directly  on  Jackson  by  the  way  of.  Raymond.  Generals  Sherman  and 
McClemand  marched  in  a  more  northerly  direction,  keeping  close  to  the 
Big  Black  River,  and  threatening  the  railroad  between  Jackson  and  Vicks- 
burg.  The  ferries  across  the  river  were  closely  guarded,  so  as  to  deceive 
the  enemy  as  to  General  Grant's  real  intentions.  All  these  corps  were 
within  supporting  distance  of  each  other.  It  was  General  Grant's  purpose 
to  seize  Jackson,  destroy  the  supplies  accumulated  there,  capture  or  scatter 
the  army  which  Joe  Johnston  was  collecting,  and  then,  turning  suddenly 
around,  to  march  directly  upon  Vicksburg.  He  would  thus  meet  the 
divided  armies  x)f  the  rebels  and  whip  them  in  detail.  The  plan  was  as 
bravely  and  successfully  executed  as  it  was  skilfully  formed. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  General  Logan's  Division  of  General  McPherson's 
Corps,  occupying  the  advance,  came  up  with  two  brigades  of  the  enemy, 
three  miles  in  front  of  the  town  of  Raymond.  They  were  strongly  posted 
in  a  piece  of  timber,  from  which  they  were  driven  after  some  hard  fighting: 
falling  back  a  little,  they  rallied  at  Fainden's  Creek.  The  banks  of  this 
stream  were  steep,  containing  then  but  little  water ;  in  front  there  was  an 
open  field  Crouching  in  this  creek — a  natural  rifle-pit — the  rebels  com- 
pletely swept  the  field  before  them  with  their  fire.  A  charge  was  ordered: 
after  a  brief  but  terrible  struggle,  the  rebels  were  driven  pell-mell  from 
their  ditch,  and  were  once  more  on  the  retreats  In  this  engagement  the 
Uiii(m  loss  was  sixty-nine  killed,  three  hundred  and  forty-one  wounded, 
and  thirty-t^YO  missing.  Tlie  rebels  had  apparently  no  time  to  report 
their  loss. 

In  Raymond,  copies  of  the  Jackson  newspapers  of  the  previous  day 
were  found,  in  which  the  patriots  read  with  amusement  the  somewhat 
surprising  intelligence,  that  the  "  Yankees  had  been  utterly  routed  at 
Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gibson,  and  were  on  the  rapid  retreat  to  seek  the 
protection  of  their  gunboats." 

Pressing  vigorously  forward  the  next  day,  General  McPherson  entered 
Clinton,  where  he  captured  some  important  dispatches.  That  night,  and 
all  the  next  day  until  noon,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Notwithstanding  the 
roads  were  now  in  an  almost  impassable  condition,  the  onward  march  wai 
continued.  The  troops,  encouraged  by  victories,  pushed  through  the  mud 
and  the  rain  uncomplainingly.  Meanwhile,  the  corps  of  Generals  Sherman 
and  McClernand  changed  their  line  of  march  in  an  easterly  direction,  so 
as  to  be  within  supporting  distance  of  General  McPherson. 

About  noon  of  the  14th  this  latter  general  came  upon  the  rebels,  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  out  from  Jackson.  They 
were  strongly  intrenched  upon  the  crest  of  a  hill  over  which  the  road 
passed.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  there  was  an  open  plain,  which  the  rebel 
guns  commanded.  After  a  short  artillery  duel  and  some  indecisive  skir- 
mishing, General  Crocker  ordered  a  charge.  The  patriots  advanced  across 
the  plain  and  up  the  hill-side  with  slow  and  measured  step,  as  if  on  drese- 
parade.  Volley  after  volley  was  discharged  into  their  ranks,  creating  great 
rents.  No  answering  fire  was  returned ;  npt  until  the  Union  troops  were 
within  thirty  yards  of  the  rebels  was  a  musket  discharged ;  then  the  whole 
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omiiltaneoiisly  flashed  with  fire.  With  fixed  bayonets,  and  a  cheer 
ch  made  the  welkin  ring,  the  patriots  sprang  upon  tlieir  foes. 
Fhe  resistance  was  but  for  a  moment.  Broken  by  the  impetuosity  of 
charge,  the  rebels  fled  in  utter  confusion ;  a  battery  of  six  pieces  fell 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  That  night  Jackson  was  occupied  by  the 
)n  forces.  The  office  of  a  bitter  secession  journal,  in  anticipation  of 
result,  had  been  moved  to  Brandon.  General  Grant  gave  no  time  for 
either  to  his  own  army  or  that  of  the  foe.  Not  sleeping  upon  his 
jls,  he  added  victory  to  victory,  and,  by  the  celerity  of  his  movements, 
ented  armies  from  combining,  whicli,  in  the  aggregate,  outnumbered 
wn.  The  evening  of  his  capture  of  Jackson,  General  Grant  learned 
Pemberton  had  been  ordered  to  advance  from  Vicksburg  and  attack 
in  the  rear.  He  immediately  ordered  his  army  to  face  about,  and 
Ing  General  Sherman  to  destroy  the  railroads,  bridges,  factories,  and 
ishops  in  Jackson,  nearly  his  entire  army  was  marched,  on  the  follow- 
iay,  in  convergmg  lines  towards  Edwards's  Depot,  two  miles  east  of  the 
Black  River. 

it  this  point  the  rebels  were  said  to  be  strongly  fortified.  It  was  also 
irted  that  Joe  Johnston,  with  ten  batteries  of  artillery  and  twenty-five 
isand  men,  was  nearly  ready  to  advance  from  the  north.  General 
nt  would  thus  be  placed  between  two  fires.  With  characteristic 
nptness,  he  decided  immediately  to  attack  General  Pemberton,  and 
e  liim  back  to  his  fortifications  before  General  Johnston  could  come  to 
relief.  In  all  these  operations  General  Grant  established  his  head- 
ptere  with  his  army  in  the  field,  moving  always  with  his  troops. 
Three  roads  lead  from  Raymond  to  Edwards's  Station.  General  McCler- 
1,  at  the  former  place,  advanced  his  corps  by  each  of  these  roads, 
erals  Smith  and  Blair,  taking  the  southern  road,  formed  the  extreme 
Generals  Osterhaus  and  Carr  marched  by  the  centre  road.  General 
ey  took  the  one  most  northerly.  While  the  army  was  thus  moving, 
eral  MePherson  also  marched  directly  from  Bolton  to  Edwards's  Station, 
J  to  cooperate  with  General  Ilovey.  General  Pemberton  had,  with 
h  military  sagacity,  selected  his  field  of  battle.  There  was  a  point 
re  the  road  passed  over  a  wide  open  plain,  and  then,  turning  suddenly 
le  south,  ascended  diagonally  a  long,  steep  hill.  The  top  of  the  hill  and 
jide  abov^c  the  road  were  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber.  Below 
e  were  open  cultivated  fields  extending  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Tndcr  the  cover  of  these  woods  the  rebels  had  taken  their  ])o8ition. 
ir  fire  commanded  the  roa<l  and  swept  the  open  field  across  which  the 
iots  were  compelled  to  advance.  While  other  portions  of  the  Union 
ps  were  advancing  l)y  roads  farther  south,  the  main  battle  was  to  be 
bt  here;  the  brunt  of  the  conflict  was  to  fall  on  General  llovey's 
sion  of  McClernand's  Corps.  General  Grant  was  upon  the  field,  and 
nanded  in  person.  The  battle  commenced  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
ling.  The  rebels,  knowing  that  the  other  divisions  of  tlie  Union  army 
hurrying  forward  to  take  part  in  the  conflict,  decided  not  to  await  their 
al,  but  to  assume  the  oflem^ive  themselves.  Massing  their  troops,  they 
id  them  upon  the  centre  of  General  llovey's  line.    The  fire  grew  hotter 
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and  hotter ;  inceBBant  ToUeys  flafihed  from  the  wooda^  wliare  the  bIiii^ 
inyisible  foe  was  protected  from  the  return  fire  of  the  patriots^  Tbtm 
were  many  in  the  Union  ranks  who  might  now  be  r^arded  as  yeterana 
They  had  been  in  the  fierce  battles  of  Donelson  and  Shiloh,  and  in  a  soaif 
of  other  desperate  encounters ;  but  they  testified  that  the  fusilade  fioi 
this  hill-side  they  had  never  seen  surpassed. 

Though  General  Hovey  held  his  position  with  great  firmness  for  a  iSm^ 
he  was  at  length  compelled  to  fall  back.  He,  however,  made  his  retrogndi 
movement  slowly  and  in  perfect  order,  as  he  was  every  moment  expectiiy 
reenforcemeuts.  At  length  General  Quimby's  Division  of  McPhensoa^ 
Corps  arrived.  Thus  strengthened,  General  Hovey  massed  his  artilleqr, 
ooneentrated  it  upon  the  advancing  foe,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  stiadL 
Then  the  surge  of  battle  turned,  and  the  rebels  began  to  retire.  Gkn6n|l 
Hovey,  following  up  his  advantage,  pressed  them  closely. 

Just  at  this  moment,  word  came  that  General  Logan  had  gamed  i 
position  on  the  rebel  left,  and  was  threatening  their  rear.  It  was  tln^ 
indeed,  which  compelled  them  to  fall  back.  The  patriots  now  duugel 
with  a  cheer ;  the  rebels  were  driven  in  confusion  into  the  woods,  and  bc^ 
vigorously  pursued,  they  were  pressed  onward  in  fall  retreat.  G^eaenl 
McClemand^B  Corps  continued  the  pursuit  until  after  dark.  EdwsrdiV 
Station  was  soon  reached  and  occupied;  the  rebels,  in  tlieir  tumultnooi 
retreat,  applied  the  torch  to  five  car-loads  of  ammunition  which  thej  hai 
not  time  to  remove.  j 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Cliampion  Hill,  or  Edwards's  Station.  Itmft 
the  most  decisive  of  General  Grant's  battles  in  his  advance  upon  Yiok*- 
burg;  it  in  reality  decided  the  fate  of  the  city.  It  was  henceforth  impo»- 
sible  for  Generals  Pemberton  and  Johnston  to  effect  a  junction.  Over  ono 
thousand  rebel  prisoners  and  two  batteries  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victoia- 
Signal  as  was  the  victory,  it  was  bought  at  a  commensurate  price.  Neari^ 
one-third  of  General  Ilovey's  Division  were  placed  hors  de  comhat,  Tto 
entire  Unipn  loss  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  killed,  one  thoussod- 
eight  hundred  and  forty-two  wounded,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-niD(9 
missing. 

The  next  morning,  the  17th,  General  McClernand,  in  hot  pursuit  of 
the  foe,  came  upon  them  in  force  at  the  Big  Black  River.  They  had  evi- 
dently made  careful  preparation  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  stream.  TIeO 
position  was  well  chosen,  and  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  stream  couL^ 
be  crossed  but  at  the  expense  of  a  bloody  battle.  The  country  here  loa^^ 
its  hilly  charac^ter,  and  the  railroad  and  turnpike,  running  parallel  to  eBffi^ 
other,  enter  upon  a  broad  plain  which  extends  to  the  river-shore.  Tlm^ 
eastern  banks  spread  out  into  what  is  called  a  bottom-land,  redeemed  frot^ 
overflow  by  a  dike  or  levee.  The  opposite  shore  rises  in  a  high  blu^5 
almost  from  the  water's  edge.  At  this  point  the  railroad  and  tumpil^^ 
cross  the  river  upon  bridges,  side  by  side.  On  the  eastern  shore  a  bayc^^ 
emerges  from  the  river  above  the  bridges,  and,  after  a  circuit  of  about  ^ 
mile,  entei*s  into  the  river  again  below.  This  bayou  was  about  twenty  fe^* 
wide,  and  was  filled  with  stagnant  water  but  two  or  tliree  feet  deep. 

Inside  of  the  bayou,  with  the  river  behind  them,  the  rebels  had  thro^^^ 
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ysp  ft  Une  of  intrenchments,  and  had  planted  eighteen  guns.  A  snfficient 
portion  of  the  rebel  force  was  left  to  man  these  batteries,  while  the  remain- 
der ooenpied  the  bluff  on  the  western  shore.  To  cross  the  river  it  was  no- 
oesBarjr  for  the  patriots  to  pass  over  the  open  plain,  wade  the  bayou,  or 
throw  a  bridge  over  it,  charge  the  rebel  ramparts,  and,  should  they  succeed 
in  carrying  them,  then  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river,  in  the  face  of 
the  terrific  fire  which  the  rebels  could  concentrate  upon  the  point  of  cross- 
ing. 

G^eral  McClemand  immediately  commenced  an  artillery  attack  upon 
tlie  rebel  position.     It  was  vigorously  replied  to.     At  almost  the  first  fire 
General  Osterhaus  was  wounded.     But  he  still  kept  the  field  through  the 
day.     In  consequence  of  this  wound,  General  A.  L.  Lee  was  temporarily 
inigned  to  his  command.    While  the  attention  of  the  enemy  was  en- 
grossed by  this  attack,  General  Lawler  succeeded  in  approaching  the  rebel 
Irorks  on  the  right  unobserved.     Throwing  aside  blankets  and  knapsacks, 
ksB  heroic  men  rushed  from  their  concealment  in  an  impetuous  charge  upon 
tte  rebel  line.     A  murderous  fire  was  instantly  poured  in  upon  them. 
Beckless  of  the  death-dealing  storm,  they  rushed  over  the  open  field,  and 
'Jphmged  into  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  bayou,  which  were  soon  crimsoned 
Irifli  their  blood. 

But  the  charge  was  so  sudden  and  impetuous,  and  the  rebels  were  so 
tmcli  taken  by  surprise,  that  their  fire  was  not  annihilating,  as  it  otherwise 
might  have  been.  The  patriots  struggled  through  the  bayou,  and  with 
Reaming  bayonets  plunged  upon  the  rebel  line.  There  was  a  frenzied 
"nioment  of  battle,  a  scarcely  measurable  instant  of  wild  delirium,  when  the 
wbels  cried  for  quarter,  and  a  score  of  extemporized  white  flags  waved  in 
the  air.  A  few  of  the  rebels  succeeded  in  escaping  across  the  river  by  a 
steamboat  which  had  been  left  upon  the  eastern  bank.  The  Jbridges  were 
immediately  blown  up.  Fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  eigliteen  cannon, 
Ijerides  a  large  amount  of  small  arms  and  ammunition,  rewarded  the 
wmqnerors.  This  brilliant  victory  was  gained  by  General  McClemand's 
Corpe,  and  chiefly  by  the  commands  of  Generals  Lawler  and  Osterhaus. 
The  entire  Union  loss  was  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  killed,  wounded, 
^i  missing. 

General  McClemand  had  now  the  entire  command  of  the  eastern  shore 

^  tho  river.     Under  the  protection  of  his  guns  he  succeeded  in  throwing 

^^^T  a  bridge,  by  which  his  troops  crossed  on  the  18th.     On  the  same  day 

"^eral  Sherman  efiected  the  passage  of  the  river  a  few  miles  above. 

■"^is  most  intrepid  yet  sagacious  commander,  turning  to  the  right,  marched 

'"^  tlie  Yazoo  River,  and  thus  came  in  upon  tlie  rear  of  those  rebel  works 

whi^h^  five  months  before,  he  had  attempted  in  vain  to  carry  by  an  assault 

"*  front.     Admiral  Porter,  with  his  fleet,  had  already  been  waiting  several 

^^8  in  the  Yazoo,  to  co(')perate  with  him  in  opening  a  new  line  of  com- 

JJJ^Tiication  with  the  Union  army.     The  hitherto  impregnable  works  of 

^^  enemy  on  the  Yazoo  were  no  longer  cither  tenable  or  usefiil.     The 

'^v^els  were  compelled  precipitately  to  abandon  them.     Thus  a  new  and 

*^itiirable  base  of  supplies  was  provided  for  the  army  which  General  Grant, 

"y  resistless  steps,  was  bringing  up  for  the  investment  of  Vicksburg. 
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General  McClemand,  having  croesed  the  river,  pushed  on,  I3ie  fts 
retreating  before  him,  towards  the  doomed  city.  Turning  to  the  left^  he 
approached  Yicksburg  on  its  southem  side.  General  McPhenon,  fid- 
lowing,  filled  up  th&  gap  in  the  centre.  Thns  on  Tueadaj  momingy  Vmj 
19th,  the  city  was  nearly  invested.  The  Union  lines  extended,  in  a  l(»g 
circuit  of  nearly  twenty  miles,  from  the  Yazoo  above  the  river,  to  W»- 
renton  below.  As  yet  the  line  was  not  sufficiently  compact  to  prevent 
a  sortie,  by  a  massing  of  the  rebel  troops  upon  almost  any  one  point 
Indeed,  in  the  extreme  south  the  investment  consisted  of  but  little  joaore 
than  a  lino  of  pickets.  Recnforcements  from  the  North  soon  supplied 
these  deficiencies.  The  rebel  army  was  cooped  up  in  its  fortress,  without 
a  possibility  of  escape. 

Not  one  moment  of  time  was  wasted.     Skirmishers  were  thrown  fc 
ward  to  engage  those  of  the  rebels,  and  from  everj-  commanding  poeitiflii 
an  artillery  fire  was  opened  upon  the  enemy's  works.     About  half-put 
ten  o'clock  of  this  first  day  of  the  investment,  Tuesday,  May  19th,  an  oite 
was  sent  from  General  Grant  to  all  the  corps  commanders,  to  advance  ii 
close  as  postfiblc  to  the  enemy 'd  works  until  two  o'clock  p.  m.     They  yrm 
then  simultaneously  to  fire  three  volleys  from  all  their  pieces,  as  a  signal  ftr 
a  general  charge  along  the  whole  line.     The  advance  positions  were  gained 
and  the  charge  was  made,  which  proved  unsuccessful.    On  the  two  suoceed- 
ing  days  there  was  constant  skirmishing,  while  General  Grant  was  bring- 
ing forward  supplies  and  preparing  for  another  assault.     On  the  evening 
of  Thursday,  the  2l8t,  all  the  corps  commanders  were  ordered  to  hive 
everything  in  readiness  for  a  general  assault,  along  the  whole  line,  the 
next  morning  at  ten   o'clock.     Tliat  there  might  be  perfect  accmwjy,  all 
the  commanders  set  their  chronometers  by  that  of  General  Grant. 

Though  aware  that  tlie  result  of  an  attack  upon  works  so  strong  w»^ 
doubtful,  there  were  very  many  reasons  why  the  experiment  should  b^ 
made.  Joe  Johnston  was  collecting  a  force  at  Canton  to  attack  General 
Grant  in  tlie  rear.  Could  General  Grant  succeed  in  this  sudden  assault  ir» 
taking  Vicksburg,  he  could  then  easily  dis]>ei-se  tlie  forces  of  Johnston,  and 
take  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  State,  thus  saving  the  Government  the 
expense  of  sending  large  rcenforcements,  which  were  much  needed  elae- 
where.  ^Moreover,  tlie  troops  were  impatient  for  the  assault,  and  wonl<3 
not  cheerfully  work  with  the  si>ade  in  the  trenches  imless  they  M'cre  corx- 
vinced  of  its  necessity.  Five  minutes  before  ten  o'clock,  the  bugles  sound- 
ed the  charire.  General  McClemand,  with  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  waso* 
the  left ;  General  McPliorson,  with  the  Seventeenth,  occupied  the  eentt&  '■ 
General  Shennan,  with  the  Fifteenth,  held  the  right.  General  GraO^ 
occupied  a  commanding  elevation  in  front  of  his  centre,  from  which  ix^ 
could  watch  all  the  advancing  columns  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  andapaX^ 
of  those  on  the  right  and  left. 

With  unfaltering  step  the  patriots  advanced  upon  the  parapets  crowded 
with  armed  rebels,  and  Imstling  with  artillery  charged  almost  to  the  niu*' 
zle  with  grape  and  canister.     When  within  forty  yards  of  the  intrcncli' 
ments,  there  was  a  sudden  flash    and   roar,  and  countless  csinnon  and 
thousands  of  musketry  hurled  mutilation  and  death  into  the  sdrdndDg 
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Without  exception,  the  men  behaved  with  the  utmost  gallantry, 
xx>mpliflhed  all  that  mortal  valor  could  achieve.  The  ThirteenUi 
under  Creneral  McClemand,  were  the  most  successful,  where  all  were 
J  resolute  and  brave.  Within  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  in  which 
iial  was  given,  Grenerals  Lawler's  and  Landrum's  Brigades  carried  the 
ilope  and  the  bastions  of  one  of  the  rebel  forts.  As  the  rebels  fled 
bher  line  of  defence  in  the  rear,  several  of  tlie  patriots  rushed  into  the 
»t,  where  all  were  speedily  shot  down,  excepting  Sergeant  Joseph 
b,  of  the  Twenty-second  Iowa.  This  brave  soldier,  it  is  said,  having 
isket  loaded,  captured  and  brought  away  thirteen  rebels  who  nished 
lim,  having  dischai^ed  their  guns.  The  colors  of  the  One  Hundred 
wentieth  Illinois  were  planted  on  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch,  while 
)f  the  Forty-eighth  Ohio  and  Seventy-seventh  Illinois  waved  over 
3tion. 

ed  by  the  example  of  this  success,  Benton's  and  Burbridge's  Brigades 
\  upon  another  heavy  earthwork,  and  planted  their  flags  upon  its 
it  Captain  White,  of  the  Chicago  Battery,  bringing  forward  one  of 
ces  by  hand,  poured  a  double-shotted  charge  into  one  of  the  embra- 
lismounting  a  gun  which  the  rebels  were  just  ready  to  fire,  and  scAt- 
around  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  cannoniers.  For  eight  hours, 
tlie  fierce  battle  raged  all  along  the  line,  these  brave  men  maintained 
aitions  which  they  had  gained.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  had 
vantage  tlms  gained  been  immediately  known,  and  followed  up  by 
equate  supports  which  were  at  hand,  the  enemy's  line  might  have 
ffectually  broken,  and  the  patriots,  rushing  in,  might  have  swept  all 
tion  before  them.  But  in  the  confusion  of  the  hour,  when  the  smoke 
under  of  battle  filled  the  air,  and  the  surges  of  the  bloody  conflict 
to  and  fro,  over  an  extent  of  many  miles,  the  great  achievement  was 
mly  discerned.  It  was  not  until  after  the  battle,  and  through  the 
my  of  many  and  credible  witnesses,  that  the  facts  were  clearly 
it  to  light. 

t  the  rebels  distiiictly  saw  their  peril,  and  hurriedly  massed  large  num- 
•om  right  jmd  left,  to  regain  the  positions  they  had  lost.  General 
maud  called  earnestly  for  reenforcements,  announcing  that  he  was 
irtial  possession  of  two  forts,"  but  that  he  was  very  hotly  pressed. 
efor#  reenforcernents  could  be  furnished  the  patriots,  by  overwhelm- 
mbers,  were  driven  back.  General  McClemand  felt  that  he  had  not 
►roperly  supported,  and,  in  the  keenness  of  his  disappointment,  in  a 
ttulatory  address  to  his  troops,  used  expressions  which  could  be  inter- 
as  not  complimentary  to  General  Grant,  and  which  gave  much 
}  ti>  other  generals,  who  deemed  that  their  ser\4ce3  were  underrated* 
was  also  an  unfortunate  informality  in  the  order,  as  General  McCler- 
adjutant  had  neiilected  to  send  a  copy  to  General  Grant, 
soldier  who  perils  life,  and  ex])oses  himself  to  that  mutilation  which 
.more  terrible  than  death,  that  he  may  defend  his  country,  is  neces- 
very  jealous  of  his  reputation.  General  McClemand,  one  of  the  most 
and  successful  soldiers  of  the  war,  felt  deeply  and  wrote  warmly, 
er  controversy  ensued,  which  for  a  time  seriously  threatened  the  har- 
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mony  of  the  army.  General  MoCIemand  waa,  bej^d  all  queation,  oneof 
the  most  efficient  officers  mider  General  Grant.  And  yet  the  harmony  of 
the  army  was  so  imperilled,  that  G^eral  Grant  deemed  it  necesaary  to  le- 
iieve  General  McOlemand  from  his  command.  There  were  no  chaigoi 
brought  against  him.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  bron^t 
any  which  would  warrant  convening  a  court-martiaL* 

*  The  foUowing  is  the  paiuuge  in  General  lioGlemand's  order  which  gare  rise  to  the  diAonMj. 
It  flhows  how  eensitiTe  men*8  minds  maj  be  in  scenes  of  tremendous  excitement : — 

''On  the  22d,  in  porsoanoe  of  the  order  of  the  Commander  of  the  Department,  jou  ainanHpd 
the  enemy's  defences  in  f^ont,  at  ten  o*dock  a.  x.,  and  within  tbirtj  minutes  had  made  a  lo4g>> 
mMit,  and  placed  jour  colors  upon  two  of  his  bastions.  This  partial  success  called  into  ezeroM 
the  highest  heroism,  and  was  only  gained  by  a  bloody  and  protracted  struggle.  Yet  H  vm 
gained,  and  was  the  first  and  largest  success  gained  anywhere  along  the  whole  line  of  our  army. 

"For  nearly  eight  hoars,  under  a  scorching  sun  and  destmoUye  fire,  you  firmly  heM  yonr 
footing,  and  only  withdrew  when  the  enemy  had  largely  massed  their  forces,  and  ooncsntistid 
their  attack  upon  you. 

"  How  and  why  the  general  assault  foiled,  it  would  be  needless  now  to  explain.  The  Thk' 
teenth  Army  Corps,  acknowledging  the  good  intentions  of  all,  would  scorn  indulgence  in  weik 
regrets  and  idle  criminations.  According  justice  to  all,  it  would  only  defend  itself.  If,  white  the 
enemy  was  massing  to  crush  it,  assistance  was  asked  for,  by  a  division  at  other  points,  or  by  » 
enforoementP,  it  only  asked  what,  in  one  case,  Uigor-General  Grant  had  specifically  and  perMy* 
torily  ordered^  namely,  simultaneous  and  persistent  attack  all  along  our  line,  until  the  mm^ 
outer  works  should  be  carried  ;  and  what,  in  the  other,  by  massing  a  strong  force  in  time  npoi  • 
weakened  pomt,  would  have  probably  insured  suooess." 
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PALL    OP  VICKSBURO    AND    POBT    HUDiiOK. 
(May  80th  to  Jnlj  iSth.  18G8.) 

IONS    OF    TUB  Rebel   Prkss. — Intercepted  Dlspatchkj. — iiliuUKEii's  Bnn>. — Hsxtcio 
iiT    OP    Colored    TROOPa— The    Gu^fBOAT    Choctaw. — i-EMBERTON's   Treason. — Hjh 

PERATIOy. — SUFPERIHOS     OF      THK      IJESIEGED. — TUB       CAPITULATION. — PaLL      OF     POM 

)SON. — ^Testimony  to  General  Grant. 

K  impossibility  of  carrying  the  rebel  works  by  storm  being  thnB 
Btnited,  General  Grant  prepared  to  take  the  city  by  regular  ap- 
left.  His  army,  reenforced  by  troops  from  Memphis,  Missouri,  and 
orth,  completely  invested  the  city,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
3iy  within  to  escape  or  to  gain  supplies.  Gunboats  were  constantly 
ling  the  river.  Daily  the  Union  lines  were  contracted,  and  the 
brtifications  more  closely  api)roached.  To  such  operations  there  can 
one  final  issue.  Unless  the  imprisoned  garrison  are  sufficiently 
to  cut  their  way  through  the  beleaguering  lines,  or  a  force  advancing 
rithout  can  raise  the  siege,  sooner  or  later  the  garrison  must  capitu- 
Botli  of  tliesci  iittciiipts  were  made :  neither  were  successfiil. 
neral  Joe  Johnston,  with  his  army  reenforced  to  twenty  five  thousand 
occupied  Jackson,  which  our  troops  had  evacuated  on  their  march  to 
)urg.  Th<3ugh  tliey  threatened  General  Grant's  rear,  he  feared  them 
tie,  as  they  were  nearly  all  citizens,  dragged  into  the  ranks  by  a 
ess  conscription.  The  Southern  press  was  continually  announcing 
rant  would  soon  be  crushed  between  the  garrison  and  the  army 
ing  to  its  aid.  Their  confident  assertions  created  anxiety  at  the 
Still,  General  Johnston  very  wisely  declined  venturing  upon  an 

e  last  of  ifay.  General  Pemberton  sent  a  courier  to  creep  through 
les  with  disj)atches  to  Joe  Johnston,  calling  urgently  for  assistance, 
mrier,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Douglas,  from  Illinois,  tired  of  th© 
ervice,  and  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  escape,  delivered  himself  and 
patches  to  General  Grant.  Tliis  revelation  of  the  weakness  of  the 
m  only  animated  to  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work  of 
g  and  mining.  An  expedition  was  sent  out  under  General  Blair  to 
)r  Johnston ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  could  not  be  found, 
►out  the  middle  of  June,  however,  it  was  reported  that  Johnston  was 
jing.  At  the  same  time  another  courier  was  captured  with  official 
jhes  from  Pemberton,  calling,  in  tones  still  more  earnest,  for  succor, 
al  Grant  dispatched  General  Sherman  with  some  choice  troops, 
ug  him  not  to  allow  Johnston  to  approach  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Vol.  II.— 19 
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SB  immediately  dispatched  down  the  river  a  few  miles  to  summon  tha 
mboat  Choctaw  to  the  aid  of  the  beleaguered  post.  The  morning  of  the 
abbath  was  just  beginning  to  dawn,  when  the  dark  massive  sides  and 
owning  ports  of  the  gunboat  were  discerned  near  at  hand.  The  advent 
■  this  ally  filled  all  hearts  with  rejoicing.  The  Choctaw  took  her  position, 
id  in  ominous  silence  awaited  the  expected  advance.  The  commandant 
r  the  post,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  his  iron-clad  supporter,  drew  in 
1  his  pickets,  leaving  not  a  man  outside  of  the  lev6e. 

The  sun  was  half  an  hour  high  when  the  advance  movement  *6f  the 
ibelswas  perceived.  They  came  on,  formed  for  bayonet  charge,  three 
oes  deep,  with  a  reserve.  At  the  battle  of  Lexington  the  rebels  inge- 
ionsly  rolled  before  them  a  breastwork  of  bales  of  hay,  from  behind  whidi 
1  rapid  advance  they  kept  up  a  deadly  fire  upon  Colonel  Mulligan  and 
is  gallant  Irish  Brigade.  Taking  hint  from  this,  perhaps,  Henry  McCul- 
idi  endeavored  to  cover  his  soldiers  from  the  bullets  of  the  patriots 
ahind  the  levee,  by  a  line  of  mules  which  were  driven  before  his  front 
mks.  It  was,  however,  not  a  very  effectual  protection.  The  stubborn 
(ules  could  not  be  persuaded  to  move  sidewise,  and  they  presented  but  a 
Ight  obstacle  to  the  sharp  eyes  of  experienced  riflemen.  As  the  rebeb 
iproached  the  levee,  discharging  volley  after  volley,  for  a  time  they  could 
)t  see  a  man.  But  when  they  had  arrived  within  a  few  feet  of  the  breast- 
rok,  as  by  magic  a  long  line  of  black  faces  seemed  to  emerge  from  theearth. 
ot  a  man  flinched,  every  musket  took  deliberate  aim,  every  bullet  ful- 
led its  mission.  The  ground  was  soon  covered  with  the  slain,  and  the 
bd  lines  wavered  and  writhed  in  agony.  Just  then  the  gunboat,  which 
d  been  concealed  by  the  banks  and  the  smoke  of  the  battle,  opened  fire 
nn  her  heavy  guns.  Iler  agile  cannoniers  poured  a  continuous  tire  of 
i-inch  shells  into  the  bewildered,  bleeding  ranks  of  the  foe. 

The  negroes  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  With  a  war-cry  which 
mi  their  resonant  throats  rose  above  the  clangor  of  the  battle,  they 
lultaneously  leaped  the  lev6e,  and  sweeping  on  like  heaven's  black 
mado,  plunged  headlong  with  fixed  bayonets  into  the  thickest  of  the 
bel  ranks.  Such  desperation  of  valor  had  not  been  seen  before.  The 
icked  mules  were  dispersed  in  an  instant  in  terror  over  the  field,  often 
ashing  through  and  trampling  down  the  rebel  lines.  With  frenzied 
ergy  the  rebels  fought.  To  be  whipped  by  negroes  was  to  drink  the 
Jt  dregs  of  the  cup  of  humiliation.  But  the  chalice  which  a  God  of 
tnbution  presents  to  the  lips,  whatever  its  contents,  must  be  drained. 

Here  the  slaves  and  their  masters  were  brought  face  to  face  in  the 
sath-gripe,  and  the  masters  bit  the  dust.  When  the  pride  of  the  oppree- 
r  and  the  despair  of  the  oppressed  meet,  then  human  energies  develop 
leir  utmost  powers.  Such  a  desperate,  prolonged  hand-to-hand  fight  had 
it  b^n  witnessed  during  the  war.  Men  were  knocked  down  on  both 
ies  by  the  butts  of  muskets.  Two  itkmi  were  found  dead  side  by  side, 
ie  white,  the  other  l)lack,  each  with  the  other's  bayonet  through  his  body, 
roken  limbs,  and  head.^,  and  mangled  bodies,  attested  to  the  desperation  of 
e  fight.  One  heroic  freedman  took  his  former  master  prisoner.  At 
jven  o'clock  the  battle  terminated  in  the  utter  rout  and  flight  of  the 
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rebelcL  They  lost  five  oannon,  two 
Iinndred  men  killed,  five  hundred 
wounded,  and  two  hundred  taken 
priBonera.  The  Union  loes  was  abp 
severe,  numbering  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seren  killed,  two  handled 
and  eighty-nine  wounded,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  miflsing. 
This  battle  established  the  fact  thi^ 
freedmen  would  make  brave  BoldieA 

The  retreat  of  Joe  Johnston  de- 
prived the  city  of  Vicksburg  of  id 
last  hope.     Still,  General  Pemberton 
held  his  post  with  great  pertinacitj, 
hoping    that    something    favoraUe 
might  yet  turn  up.    He  was  a  Nortk- 
em  man,  and  had  gone  from  the  ires 
North  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
rebels.     His  Northern  birth  exposed 
him  to  suspicion.     He  was  chained 
with  treachery,  and  with  plotting  to 
sell  Vicksburg  to  the  Union  anns. 
Never    was    charge    more    unjust 
General  Pemberton  was  faithful  to 
the  wicked  cause  he  had  adopted. 
The  false  accusation,  however,  stung 
him  to  the  quick.     Al\er  the  repulse 
of  the  second  assault  upon  VicksbuiJ^ 
he  made  to  his  troops  the  followin|5 
brief  but  pithy  speech : — 

"  You  have  heard  that  I  wa^ 
incompetent,  and  a  traitor ;  and  tha'fc 
it  was  my  intention  to  sell  Y icksbnig"- 
FoUow  me,  and  you  will  see  the  corf 
at  which  I  will  sell  Vicksbuj^- 
When  the  last  pound  of  beef,  bacoa^ 
and  flour,  the  last  grain  of  com,  th^ 
last  cow  and  hog  aiul  horse  and  dog 
shall  have  been  consumed,  and  tU^ 
last  man  shall  have  perished  in  tli^ 
trenches,  then,  and  only  then,  will  I 
sell  Yicksburg." 

Ho  was  virtually  as  good  as  hi^ 
word.     Finding  provisions  growing 
scarce,  with  no  prospect  of  any  fre^h 
supply,  he  first  drove  a  quantity  of 
mules  and  cattle  which  were  starving 
beyond  his  lines,  and  soon  after  sent 
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oat  the  civilians  and  negroes.  The  negroeB  General  Grant  retained,  at  their' 
own  reqaest,  but  the  civilians  \^'ere  sent  back  into  the  beleaguered  camp.  All 
Ae  meat  and  flour  rapidly  disappeared,  and  the  soldiers  were  fed  on  bread 
made  of  ground  peas ;  and  even  of  this  they  could  have  but  quarter  rationa. 
Famine  stared  the  resolute  garrison  in  the  face.  Ammunition  grew  sh^rtj 
flo  much  so  that  the  unexploded  shells  thrown  from  the  Union  guns  wtere 
gathered  from  the  streets,  and  the  powder  picked  out  of  them,  for  use. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Union  army  were  daily  making  tlie  most  heroic 
asBadts^  carrying  point  after  point,  and  steadily  contracting  their  linea 
aroond  the  doomed  city.  The  works  on  either  side  became  equal  in  extent 
and  magnitude.  Sharpshooters,  with  their  unerring  long  range  telescopie 
lifies,  were  stationed  at  every  available  point,  and  not  a  palm  of  a  hand 
coold  be  exposed,  but  through  it  went  a  bullet.  Shot  and  shell  began  to 
fill  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city  itself.  The  people  lived  in  cellars  over- 
arched to  be  bomb-proof,  and  in  caves  which  were  burrowed  out  in  the 
sidfls  of  the  hill. 

Not  until  the  Union  lines  were  face  to  face  with  the  intrenehments  of 
tlie  rebels;  not  until,  by  the  explosion  of  mines,  huge  gaps  had  been  made 
in  the  rebel  defences;  not  until  starvation  threatened  the  city  within,  and 
prq>aration  had  been  made  by  General  Grant  for  a  grand  assault  which 
coold  scarcely  by  any  possibility  be  resisted,  did  General  Pemberton 
make  any  proposition  for  surrender.  The  assault  was  to  have  been  made 
on  the  4th  of  July.  Though  no  specific  orders  had  been  given,  it  was 
universally  understood,  in  both  armies,  that  the  dawn  of  the  anniversary 
rf  our  National  Independence  was  to  usher  in  the  grand  struggle,  which 
oould  hardly  fail  to  be  decisive. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  General  Pemberton  dispatched,  by  the  hands  of 
Seneml  Bowen  and  Colonel  Montgomery,  a  communication,  proposing  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  to  arrange  terms  for  the  capitulation.  Thia 
»e  did,  he  said,  although  fully  able  to  maintain  his  position  for  an  indefi- 
dte  period  of  time,  in  order  to  avoid  the  further  eifusion  of  blood. 

General  Grant,  in  his  prompt  reply,  said,  "  The  effusion  of  blood  you 
iX)pose  stopping  by  this  course  can  be  ended,  at  any  time  you  may  choose, 
y  an  unconditiOTtal  surrender  of  the  city  and  garrison.  Men  who  have 
lown  so  much  endurance  and  courage  as  those  now  in  Yicksburg,  will 
Iways  challenge  the  respect  of  an  adversary,  and,  I  can  assure  you,  will  be 
"eated  with  all  the  respect  due  them  as  prisoners  of  war.  I  do  not  favoT 
ie  proposition  of  appointing  commissioners  to  arrange  terms  of  capitula- 
on,  becatise  I  have  no  other  terms  thaii  those  indicated  ahoi^f\"^ 

General  Bowen  then  requested  that  General  Grant  would  meet  person- 
ily  with  General  Pem])erton.  To  this  he  assented.  At  three  o'clock 
hat  afternoon,  July  3d,  General  Grant,  accompanied  by  Generals  McPhei^ 
^n  and  A.  J.  Smith,  stepped  out  from  the  Union  lines,  while  at  the  same 
nioment  General  Pemberton,  accompaiiied  by  General  Bowen  and  Colonel 
Montgomery,  advanced  from  the  rebel  ramparts  to  meet  them.  The 
''Wiference  was  held  in  an  open  space  between  the  two  lines,  under  the 
^i^  of  a  gigantic  oak.  Here  Generals  Grant  and  Pemberton  wers 
iatroduced  by  Colonel  Montgomery.     They  had  never  met  before. 
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All  hostilities  were  suspended.  The  respective  armies,  swarming  upox^ 
their  ramparts,  watched  with  breathless  interest  the  interview  upon  th^ 
result  of  which  consecpiences  so  momentous  were  dependent.  General 
Pemberton  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  General  Grant,  I  meet  you  in  order  to  arrange  terms  for  the  capitula-> 
tion  of  the  city  of  Vicksburg  and  its  garrison.  What  terms  do  7011 
propose?" 

"  Unconditional  surrender,"  replied  General  Grant. 

"  Unconditional  surrender  I "  responded  General  Pemberton.  "Never,  so 
long  as  I  have  a  man  left  me.     I  will  fight  rather." 

"Then,  sir,  you  can  continue  the  defence,"  General  Grant  replied 
"My  army  has  never  been  in  a  better  condition  to  prosecute  the  siege." 

The  two  generals  now  separated  themselves  from  their  companions,  an(^ 
retiring  a  little  distance,  continued  their  conversation  where  their  woitb 
could  not  be  overheard.  It  seems,  liowever,  that  no  definite  result  wai 
then  reached.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  General  Grant  should  consult 
with  his  generals,  and  submit  in  writing  the  terms  he  would  accept.  This 
in  turn  General  Pemberton  would  submit  to  a  council  of  his  oflScers,  and 
■end  back  a  prompt  reply.  General  Grant  had  demanded  unconditional 
surrender;  he  adliered  to  that  demand.  Without  delay  a  letter  was  Bent 
that  evening  to  General  Pemberton,  in  which  General  Grant  wrote: — 

"On  your  accepting  the  terms  proposed,  I  will  march  in  one  division  as 
a  guard,  and  take  possession  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  As  BO(»i 
afi  paroles  can  be  made  out  and  signed  by  the  officers  and  men,  you  will  be 
allowed  to  march  out  of  our  lines,  the  officers  taking  with  them  their  regi- 
mental clothing,  and  staff,  field,  and  cavalry  officers  one  horse  each." 

While  these  deliberations  were  conducted  under  a  truce,  the  men  of 
both  armies,  who  simply  knew  that  a  surrender  had  been  proposed,  were 
intensely  anxious  to  learn  the  result.  Grou})8  of  men  who  but  a  few  hoars 
before  had  been  seeking  each  other  s  death,  laid  aside  their  arms  aad 
entered  freely  into  conversation  from  tlie  edge  of  the  opposing  works.  8^ 
wore  away  the  afternoon.  Not  until  the  next  morning  did  General  Grant 
receive  General  Pemberton's  reply.  He  accepted  the  terms  proposed,  ask- 
ing only  that  his  troops  might  march  out  of  their  intrenehments  with  their 
colors  and  arms,  stacking  them  outride  their  works.  This  privilege  WB* 
freely  accorded. 

Tlius,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1863,  the  city  of  Vicksburg,  with  its  entire  g^^ 
risen,  surrendered,  after  a  campaign  of  really  six  months'  duration,  althong^ 
it  was  hardly  two  months  since  the  investment  of  the  city.  SimultaneouB^y 
with  this  surrender,  General  Sherman  was  dispatched  with  a  large  force  ^^ 
find  and  disperse  the  army  under  General  Joe  Johnston.  The  rebel  g^^' 
eral  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  make  a  stand  at  Jackson,  but  soon  abandon^ 
the  i)osition,  and  retreated  to  the  east,  leaving  the  capital  of  Misaissipf* 
once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots.  Thus  ended  the  Vicksburg  ca^' 
paign,  the  results  of  which  are  thus  summed  up  by  General  Grant: — 

"  The  result  of  this  campaign  has  been  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  in  fi*^^ 
battles  outside  of  Vicksburg ;  the  occupation  of  Jackson,  the  capital  C?^ 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  and  its  garriacF^ 
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nmutions  of  war ;  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  thirtj-seveii  thousand  priaon- 
mong  whom  were  fifteen  general  officers ;  at  least  ten  thousand  killed 
wounded,  and  among  the  killed  Generals  Tracy,  Tilghman,  and 
El,  and  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  of  stragglers,  who  can  never 
Uected  and  reorganized.  Arms  and  munitions  of  war  for  an  army  of 
thousand  men  have  fallen  into  our  hands,  besides  a  large  amount  of 
public  property,  consisting  of  railroads,  locomotives,  cars,  steamboats, 
Q,  &c.,  and  much  was  destroyed  to  prevent  our  capturing  it." 
1  addition  to  this,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  fall  of  Yicksburg 
jred  Port  Hudson  no  longer  tenable.  It  was  surrendered  to  General 
B  on  the  9th  of  July,  five  days  subsequent  to  the  surrender  of  Vicka- 
The  total  loss  of  General  Grant  tJiroughout  this  protracted  cam- 
i,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  estimated  at  eight  thousand  five 
red  and  seventy-five.  The  rebel  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  over 
lousand. 

When  we  consider,"  says  General  Halleck,  in  his  annual  report,  "  the 
•e  of  the  country  in  which  this  army  operated,  the  formidable  obsta- 

0  be  overcome,  the  number  of  forces,  and  the  strength  of  tlie  enemy's 
5,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  courage  and  endurance  of  the  troopB, 
he  skill  and  daring  of  their  commander.  No  more  brilliant  exploit 
►e  found  in  military  history." 

nmediately  after  the  capture.  President  Lincoln  wrote  the  following 
tcteristic  note  to  the  illustrous  conqueror : — 

"  EzEOOTiYK  Mansiok,  Washinoton,  Juky  13,  1864. 
Mator-General  Grant  : 

My  Dear  General  : — I  do  not  remember  that  you  and  I  ever  met 
nally.  I  write  now  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  almoel 
imable  service  you  have  done  the  country.     I  wish  to  say,  further, 

1  you  first  reached  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg  I  thought  you  should 
hat  you  finally  did,  march  the  troops  across  the  neck,  run  the  batter- 
rith  the  transports,  and  thus  go  below,  and  I  never  had  any  faith, 
)t  a  general  hope  that  you  knew  better  than  I,  that  the  Yazoo  Pass 
lition,  and  the  like,  could  succeed.  When  you  got  below  and  took 
Gibson,  Great  Gulf,  and  the  vicinity,  I  thought  you  should  g^  down 
iver  and  join  General  Banks ;  and  when  you  turned  northward,  east 
e  Big  Black,  I  feared  it  was  a  mistake.     I  now  wish  to  make  a  per* 

acknowledgment  that  you  were  right,  and  I  was  wrong 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  A.  Lmoour. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

GBNEEAL    BUTLER'S    CAMPAIGN    IN    NBTV    ORLEANS. 

(Maj  1  to  November  9, 1868.) 

lliFi7cni;rT  with  Foreiqk  Oonsul& — Witu  Sbcessionistsl — Retebdt  Johnson's  DECisHnr. 
Wisdom    op    General    Butler.— Salutary    Results   of    uxs   Administration — ^F. 
Charoes.— Triumphant  Refutation'.— The  Yellow  Fever  kept  at  Bat. — Tub  Mai 
AND  the  Slave.— Embarrassments  of  the  Negro  Queshon. — Baton   Rouge. — Gen; 
Butler  Reueved  of  His  Ck)MMAND. 

The  fall  of  Yicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  opened  the  Mississippi  Rh 
to  New  Orleans.    The  great  National  highway  was  thus  gloriously  redceB 
ed.     Miserable  rebel  guerrillas  for  a  short  time  infested  tlie  banks  of  tl 
river,  lurking  in  swamps,  and  behind  stumps  and  trees,  with  savage  hai 
shooting  rifle-bullets  at  passing  steamboats ;  but  soon  our  gunboats  clear 
the  river  of   all  these  annoyances.      We  cannot,  perhaps,  find  a  moi 
appropriate  place  than   this,  to  give   a  brief  account  of  the  revolutic 
which  was  taking  place  in  the  great  commercial  city  near  the  mouth 
the  river. 

To  do  justice  to  the  marvellous  details  of  General  Butler's  campaign  i 
New  Orleans  would  require  an  especial  history.  We  use  the  word 
paign  advisedly.  New  Orleans  was  an  enemy's  territory.  Its  populatior"- 
was  more  dangerously  hostile  than  if  it  had  confronted  us  with  muske 
General  Butler  was  at  once  commander-in-chief  and  the  army  of  occuj 
tion.  Step  by  step  he  made  good  his  positions.  Head  by  head  he  lopped  "" 
off  traitorous  outgrowths.  Day  by  day  he  slew  rebel  strengths  and  trusta^^ 
and  set  np  in  their  places  the  preparations  for  a  new  liberty  and  a  ue^ 
peace. 

The  foreign  consuls,  who  attempted  to  pervert  their  national  flags  anc 
to  tlirive  on  commissions  for  sheltering  rebel  property,  were  taught  quicklj^^ 
and  sternly   that  a  better    discretion  was  wiser  valor  for  them.     The;^^ 

flooded   the   S<;ate   Department  with  indignant    renums trances  and  one 

sided  statements  in  vain.     General  Butler's  keen  legal  ]»en  pursued  thea^ 
with  speedy  exposure  and  defeat.     The  Secretary  of  State,  anxious  to  avoid 
any   collision   with   foreign    powers,    would    doubtless    have    been   glad- 
to    relinquish    much    of    the   property   saved    for    the   Goveniment,   to 
have  been  spared   the  repeated  shocks  to  his  diph^matic    nerves  which 
were  given  by  General  Butler's  persistence  in  unearthing  and  visiting  with 
condign  punishment  treason  or  aids  to  treason,  under  any  and  all  disguises 
of  foreign  protection. 

The  British  Guard,  a  military  company,   composed   of   old   English 
residents  of  New  Orleans,  had  seen  fit  to  donate  to  General  Beauregard 
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lUr  entire  outfit  of  arms,  accoutrements,  and  uniforms.  General  Butler 
eurdjr  gave  those  of  them  who  remained  in  the  city  their  choice  of  accom- 
panjing  their  uniforms,  or  of  being  sent  as  prisoners  to  Fort  Jacksou. 
rhe  British  Consul  finally  secured  for  them  from  the  prudent  State  Do- 
aartment  a  recommendation  to  the  commanding  gonend's  mercy.  They 
Fere  consequently  detained  but  a  few  weeks. 

Eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  silver  coin,  hid  by  the  Citizens' 
(ank  of  New  Orleans,  for  safe  keeping,  in  the  cellar  of  the  Dutch  Consul- 
te,  came  mysteriously  up  to  light  and  adjudication,  under  the  operation 
r  General  Butler's  magic  wand  for  the  detection  of  hidden  treasure. 
.Iso  another  sum  of  money,  nearly  as  large,  belonging  to  the  Bank  of 
ew  Orleans,  and  over  which,  by  some  hocus-pocus  of  mercantile  scheming, 
id  been  skilfully  thrown  tlie  protection  of  the  French  flag,  was  trans- 
rred  to  tlie  National  Government.  Not  long  afterwards  a  large  quantity 
'sugar  was  seized  by  General  Butler,  upon  distinct  proof  that  it  was  to  be 
led  for  the  benefit  of  the  Confederate  Government  in  Europe ;  and  lo, 
tree  foreign  consuls — ^the  English,  the  French,  and  the  Greek — spring 
»rward  for  its  rescue.  Oar  Government,  eager  for  the.  tnings  of  peace, 
9oided  through  an  agent,  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  sent  out  to  investigate 
leee  and  similar  matters,  that  General  Butler's  zeal  and  devotion  to  their 
itorests  had,  in  these  three  instances,  led  him  to  overstep  the  bounds  of 
spediency,  and  perhaps  of  right.  But  the  consuls  had  learned  a  lesson 
rWch  did  not  escape  their  memories  during  the  remainder  of  General 
Sutler's  administration.  And  there  is  no  question  that  his  timely  and 
cwdble  dealing  with  these  enormities,  for  such  they  undoubtedly  were  in 
pite  of  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson's  decisions,  was  a  lasting  preventive  of  re- 
*«ted  and  bolder  attempts. 

But  nothing  in  General  Butler's  career  in  New  Orleans  shows  so  forci- 
'X-Jthe  almost  omnipotence  of  a  master-mind  empowered,  as  his  triumphant 
ictory  over  that  deadly  and  tyrannous  scourge,  yellow  fever.  Few  persons 
^  the  North  have  fully  realized  the  extent  of  its  ravages.  In  some  of  its 
'^oret  years  it  has  exceeded  the  Great  Plague  of  London,  in  1065,  which 
OBtroyed  only  one  out  of  thirteen.  In  1853,  in  New  Orleans,  the  yellow 
^ver  slew  one  out  of  ten  of  the  total  population,  and  one  out  of  four  of 
^ofie  who  were  unacclimatcd.  General  Butler,  after  careful  research  and 
-udy  of  medical  science,  became  convinced  that  all  countries  where  frost 
*aa  known  would  be  free  from  this  fatal  pestilence  if  it  were  not  imported. 
*o  decide  upon  this  point  was,  with  him,  practically  to  abolish  the  disease, 
ince  absolute  quarantine  was  possible.  Ilore  again  he  encountered  a 
t'oat  of  bold  and  tedious  antagonisms,  as  senseless  as  it  was  imtating. 
3ere  again  the  State  Department  was  appealed  to  with  floods  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  protest.  But  here  the  master  will  and  the  good  cause  came 
Qff  entirely  victorious.  In  his  own  strong  words,  which  were  not  gain- 
ed at  Wjishington,  he  writes : — 

"My  orders  are  imperative  and  distinct  to  my  health  oflicers,to  subject 
all  vessels  coiiiiiig  from  infected  poiis  to  such  a  quarantine  as  sliall  insure 
safety  from  disease.  Whether  one  day  or  one  hundred  is  necessary  for  the 
'>urpose,  it  will  be  done.     It  will  bo  done  if  it  is  necessary  to  take  the 
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reeeel  to  pieces  to  do  it,  so  long  as  the  United  States  hasthephyBioalpaiiPW 
to  enforce  it.  I  have  sabmitted  to  the  judgment  of  my  very  oompeHgnt 
surgeon  at  the  quarantine,  the  question  of  the  length  of  time  and  the 
action  to  be  taken  to  insure  safety.  I  have  by  no  order  interfered  with 
his  discretion.  If  he  thinks  ten  days  8u£Scient  in  a.  given  case,  be  it  bo;  if 
forty  in  another,  be  it  so;  if  one  hundred  in  another,  be  it  so." 

The  result  of  tliis  philanthropic  and  unswerving  course  was,  that  the 
summer  heats  came  and  passed  away,  and  no  fever  I  Ships  from  Naasaii 
and  Havana,  where  the  contagious  death  raged  unchecked,  brought  their 
tropical  stores  and  delivered  them — ^but  no  fever  !  Twenty  thousand  men, 
not  simply  unacclimated  to  the  South,  but  bom  and  acclimated  at  the  ex- 
treme North,  spent  the  entire  season  in  New  Orleans — and  no  fever  I  On^ 
single  case  is  said  to  have  been  brought  on  shore  from  a  Nassau  steamer^ 
late  in  the  season,  when  the  precautious  were  less  rigorous,  owing  to 
supposed  lessening  of  the  peril,  but  such  stringent  measures  were  ^^*f  » 
that  no  contagion  followed.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Nev^iar 
Orleans,  the  city,  and  the  strangers  in  her  midst,  passed  unli armed  thronj^^^li 
the  ordeal  of  a  summer's  constant  intercourse  with  the  cities  where  thj^ne 

pestilence  walked  for  weeks  in  power,  and  whose  ships  had  always  befm jm% 

brought  sure,  fatal,  and  irremeable  contagion  into  her  borders, 
was  baffled  and  disappointed  one  of  the  chief  hopes  of  the  rebels, 
nant  as  cowardly,  that  disease  would  prostrate  and  thin  out  the 
which  their  swords  were  not  many  and  heavy  enough  to  vanquish. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  strong  hand  and  will  of  the  commander-in-chi^K^ 
were  slowly  gathering  up  all  the  strings  and  currents  needful  to  be  h^»lj 
and  turned  in  the  management  of  the  practical  daily  life  of  the  one  hiA^n* 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans. 

Surly  secessionist  traders  were  obliged  to  open  their  stores,  and  retw/ 
their  wares  alike  to  iriends  and  foes.     Mechanics,  and  artisans,  and  lak<v> 
ers  of  all  kinds  were  subjected  to  the  hardship  of  being  forced  to  work  for 
good  wages.     Railroads  were  put  and  kept  in  mnning  order,  as  far  as  onr 
lines  extended.     Every  efibrt  was  made  to  induce  the  holders  of  prodnoo 
and  the  owners  of  plantations  to  prepare  to  resume  the  natural  commercial 
interchange.     On  behalf  of  the  Government,  the  general  himself  initiated 
the  exportation  of  sugar,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  cc»tton  for  the  same  pin^ 
pose.     Much  calumny  has  been  heai>ed  upon  his  head,  in  consequence  of 
his  efforts  at  this  time  to  reinstate  commerce.     0])cration8  begun  and  ca^ 
ried  on  solely  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  New  Orleans  citizens,  and  the  profits  of  which  were  pwd 
into  the  United  States  Treasury,  were  assumed  and  declared  to  be  for  hisown 
personal  aggrandizement.     Fortunes  made  in  New  Orleans  at  this  time  by 
Northern  men  of  sufficient  business  capacity  to  avail  themselves  of  tb 
extraordinary  relative  condition  of  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Ne' 
Orleans,  were  assumed  and  declared  to  have  been  made  fraudulently  ^ 
his  connivance  and  to  his  ])rofit.     But  the  testimony  of  those  who  to 
him  most  intimately,  and  of'  those  who  have  investigated  mo?t  thorong 
into  the  documentary  records  of  his  administration,  is  strong  and  conclu 
in  favor  of  his  entire  uprightness. 
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One  instance  which  is  given  in  Parton's  memoir  of  an  utterly  nnfonnd- 
ed  chai]ge  against  him,  may  bo  regarded  as  a  sample  of  the  reliability  of  all 
the  accusations  which  have  been  brought  against  his  honesty.  A  small 
quantity  of  cotton  had  been  shipped  by  him,  to  be  sold  in  the  Boston 
market,  and  chanced  to  arrive  before  the  papers  relative  to  the  transaction. 
Gteneral  Butler's  o\vn  account  is  as  follows : — 

"  This  cotton  was  captured  by  the  navy  on  board  a  small  schooner, 
irhich  it  would  have  been  unsafe  to  send  to  sea.    1  needed  the  schooner  as 
a  .lighter,  and  took  her  from  the  navy.     What  should  bo  done  with  tho 
cotton  ?    A  transport  was  going  home  empty.     It  would  cost  tho  United 
States  nothing  to  transport  it.     To  whomdiould  I  send  it  ?     To  my  quar- 
termaster at  Boston }     But  I  supposed  him  on  the  way  here.     Owing  to 
the  delays  of  the  expedition,  I  found  all  the  quartermaster's  men   and 
artisans  on  the  island,  whose  services  were  indispensable,  almost  in  a  state 
of  mutiny  for  want  of  pay.     I  had  seventy-five  dollars  of  my  own.     The 
fiotler  had  money  ho  would  lend  on  my  draft  on  my  private  banker.    •! 
borrowed  on  such  draft  about  four  thousand  dollars,  quite  equal  to  the 
talue  of  the  cotton  as  I  received  it,  and  with  the  money  I  paid  the  Gov- 
ernment debts  to  the  laborers,  so  that  their  wives  and  children  need  not 
starve.     In  order  that  my  draft  should  be  paid,  I  sent  the  cotton  to  my 
correspondent  at  Boston,  with  directions  to  sell  it,  pay  tho  draft  out  of  tho 
pwceeds,  and  hold  the  rest,  if  any,  subject  to  my  order,  so  that,  upon  the 
account  stated,  I  might  settle  with  the  Government. 

"  What  was  done  ?  The  Government  seized  the  cotton  without  a  word 
of  explanation  to  me,  kept  it  till  it  had  depreciated  ten  per  cent.,  and 
allowed  my  draft  to  bo  dishonored  ;  and  it  had  to  be  paid  out  of  the  little 
fond  I  left  at  home  for  the  support  of  my  children  in  my  absence."  It  is 
only  just  to  the  Government  to  add  that  the  money  was  afterwards  re- 
fended. 

General  Butler's  reform  and  reiistablishment  of  the  currency  of  the  city, 
vere  among  his  most  characteristic  and  skilful  measures.  He  found  it 
tottering  on  the  verg«  of  general  insolvency.  Confederate  notes  and  worth- 
ies shinplasters  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  were  the  only  apparent  circulating 
medium.  The  banks  had  specie,  but  it  was  hidden.  They  were  buying  in 
Confederate  notes  at  a  discount,  and  issuing  them  at  par.  General  Butler 
J»ued  an  order,  forbidding  tho  circulation  of  Confederate  notes  atler  tho 
iiTth  of  May.  The  banks  rejoined  immediately,  warning  all  parties  having 
deposited  Confederate  notes  with  them  to  withdraw  them  before  the  27th 
of  May,  or  assume  the  risk  themselves.  General  Butler,  stung  to  full 
wratli,  by  the  crafty  design  on  the  part  of  the  banks  to  save  their  own 
Wealth  and  ruin  the  fortunes  of  the  community,  retaliated  upon  them, 
Wore  sundown,  by  his  well-known  General  Order  No.  30,  in  which,  after 
atemly  recapitulating  and  exposing  tlie  details  and  bearings  of  their  con- 
duct, he  ordered  that  all  banks  and  all  private  bankers  should  pay  out  no 
^re  Confederate  bills  to  their  depositors,  but  should  i)ay  in  gold  or  sil- 
^  or  bills  of  the  bank,  or  treasury  notes ;  that  all  persons  having  issued 
"^plasters  should  redeem  them  in  one  of  tho  above-mentioned  mediums, 
on  penalty  of  confiscation  or  imprisonment ;  that  private  bankers,  on  exhi- 
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bition  of  their  specie  to  a  commissioner,  would  be  authorized  to  issue  notei^ 
to  two-tliirdd  of  tlic  amount ;  and  that  incorporated  banks  were  authorized^ 
to  issue  n()tc3  less  than  iivo  dollars,  but  not  less  than  one,  in  amount. 

The  issue  of  this  order  was  relief  and  salvation  to  the  masses  of  the 
pie;  but  to  the  banks,  gall  and  bitterness.  alS  effect  on  the  people  wi 
such,  that  a  Confederate  officer  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  it  was  equi' 
ttlent  to  a  reinforcement  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  the  Union  army, 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  other  orders  followed,  decreeing  the  surrend 
to  the  United  States  Government  of  all  the  Confederate  funds  held  b^  ^y 
banks  or  individuals,  and  insuring  the  payment  of  many  obligations  UzzMt/o 
Northern  creditor  which  had  been  long  before  regarded  by  them  as  hop^^^^e- 
lessly  lost. 

In  a  very  few  weeks  the  currency  of  the  city  was  established  on  a  80un^^r::3id 
basis,  the  laboring  and  middle  classes  were  freed  from  the  apprehension  omzz^of 
ruin,  and  every  thing  betokened  a  gradual  return  of  confidence  and  a^ 
tJvity. 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July  the  repeated  and  e; 
rumors  of  disaster  to  the  Union  forces  in  Virginia  kindled  anew  and  emboli  JCTld- 
ened,  the  animosity  of  the  secessionist  men  and  women  in  New  Orlean^tfizxnB. 
Several  disgraceful  and  disorderly  exliibitions  occurred  in  public,  but  weKT^sere 
speedily  silenced  and  summarily  dealt  with.  Among  others,  the  famc^^  ^^ 
Mrs.  Phillips  was  sentenced  to  confinement  on  Ship  Island,  for  haviBc:^^-^'^ 
insulted  the  funeral  procession  of  the  brave  Lieutenant  De  Kay,  by  laugt'^S^" 
ing  loudly  and  conspicuously  on  her  balcony  while  the  body  was  beim~«^  -^8 
borne  beneath  her  windows.  For  the  sake  of  the  sex  to  which  she  belongc<»  '^"^^^d, 
it  should  be  recorded  that,  after  her  release,  she  had  the  grace  to  declaiK^-^^™ 
that  she  had  not  done  this  unwomanly  and  shameful,  thing  by  intent,  bn^'  ^^^^ 
that  her  ill-timed  merriment  i)roceeded  from  other  causes. 

Towards  tlie  latter  part  of  June,  an  occurrence  took  place  in  Gener^C*^ 
Butler's  connnand,  which  ought  to  have  convinced  the  most  bitter  of  h; 
enemies  that  his  justice,  severe  as  it  was,  took  as  quick  cognisance 
crimes  connnittcd  by  Federals  as  of  those  committed  by  rebels.     Fou 
Union   poldiers,  convicted   of  belonging   to   a  gang  who   systematically^ 
plundered  citizens'  houses,  under  pretence  of  military  orders  of  eearcl^^^ 
were  hun^  for  the  offence  within  five  davs  of  the  commission  of  the  deed         > 
and  this  rigorous  sentence  was  executed  in  spite  of  the  tears  and  entreati 
of  llie  wives  of  two  of  the  men,  and  of  many  of  General  Butler's  friends. 

One  of  his  final  measures  for  ridding  the  city  of  traitors  in  power,  wi 
the  prescribing  of  different  forms  of  oath,  one  for  the  citizens,  and  one  for* 
foreign  neutrals.     The  latt^^r  was  formed  precisely  after  the  oath  which- 
had  been  taken  by  the  members  of  the  European  Brigade,  in  the  spring' 
of  ISOl,  "to  support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  State  and 
of  the  Confederate  States,"  and  which  had  been  then  claimed  to  be  an  act 
of  unquestioned  ti^vtrftlify/     Before  the  7th  of  August,  eleven  thousand 
fieven  hundred  and  twenty-three   persons  had  taken  the  citizen's  oath, 
two  thousand  ftmr  himdred  and  ninety-nine  that  for  foreign  neutrals,  and 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three  privates  and  two  hundred  and 
eleven  officers  of  the  Confederate  army  had  given  their  oath  of  allegiance. 
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After  this  followed  the  disarming  of  the  population — ^nono  too  speedily 
and  none  too  sweepinglj,  since  we  had  foand  dead  in  their  armor,  before 
Baton  Songe,  men  who  on  the  previous  day  had  been  conversing  familiarly 
with  our  officers  1  Six  thousand  arms  were  reluctantly  handed  over  to  the 
anthorities — six  thousand  arms  which  would  undoubtedly  have  been  in- 
stantly pointed  towards  the  hearts  of  our  bravo  fourteen  thousand  men, 
had  there  been  a  rebel  attack  upon  the  city,  or  the  least  hope  of  a  succesft- 
fal  uprising  in  it. 

.On  the  17th  of  July  was  finally  passed  by  Congress  the  Confiscation 

Act,  which  provided  for  immediate  confiscation  of  all  property  belonging 

to  office-holders  under  the  Confederate  Government,  and  confiscation  within 

sixty  days  after  the  President's  Amnesty  Proclamation,  July  25th,  of  all 

property  belonging  to  disloyal  citizens  or  privates  in  tlie  Confederate 

flkrmy.     A  less  ready  and  powerful  mind  would  have  been  bafiled  and 

perplexed  by  the  schemes  and  manoeuvres  of  the  wealthy  secessionists  in 

iTew  Orleans  to  escape  the  efiect  of  this  act,  by  transferring  their  property 

in  all  sorts  of  factitious  ways.    But  order  after  order  from  General  Butler's 

dictator's  pen  shut  up  one  door  after  another,  and  left  them  no  alternative 

l>Tit  loyalty,  beggary,  or  the  grossest  dislionesty.     Of  course  they  chose 

-fclie  latter.    Had  the  Government  at  Washington  sustained  General  Butler's 

^iSbctive  measures  at  this  crisis,  the  rebel  cause  would  have  been  vastly 

^%veakened,  and  greater  respect  won   for  the  Administration.     But  the 

^^atifying  decisions  of  Mr.  Keverdy  Johnson,  returning  millions  of  dollars 

i«to  the  rebel  hands,  from  wliich  General  Butler  had  sequestered  them, 

®*nboldened  them,  even  to  the  parish  thieves,  coolly  to  lay  their  impudent 

claims  for  exemption  and  restoration  before  our  Departments.     General 

"'U.tler  says  curtly,  in  one  remonstrant  letter  wrung  from  him  by  this 

^Pooies  of  provocation :  "Another  such  commissioner  as  Mr.  Johnson,  sent 

^  i^ew  Orleans,  would  render  the  city  untenable." 

IBut  among  all  the  i)erplexities  and  difficulties  which  hedged  the  Fed- 

^^^•1  administration  of  the  secessionist  city,  none  compared  with  the  daily, 

^^O.rly  question,  which  could  not  be  answered,  and  which  wouUl  not  be 

^^"fferred :  "  What  is  to  be  done  witli  the  black  men  ?"     When  our  troops 

^^'^t:  stepped  on  the  Louisiana  shores,  there  stood  awaiting  them  one  black 

"^^^nd  for  every  white  foe.     In  New  Orleans,  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 

^^Oxisand    inhabitants,  twenty-eight   thousand  were  black — ten  thousand 

^^      them   being  free  men.      In  the  parishes,  the  proportion  of  slaves  lb 

^t^ite  men  was  large,  in  some  even  as  large  as  three- fourths.     Every  black 

^^^^  was  turned  expectantly  to  us  for  new  freedom.     Every  master's  clutch 

.S'litened  angrily  at  our  ai)proach.     Law  and  the  Constitution  were  on  the 

^^^^B  of  the  master.     God  and  the  revolution  had  not  yet  spoken  so  loudly 

^^^  unmistakably  on  the  side  of  the  slave,  that  the  Government  at  Wash- 

^^Srton  was  forced  to  unstop  both  ears  and  obey;  while  the  old  advocates 

^^     davery  were  still  urging  measures  of  compromise. 

General  McClellan  carefully  abstained  from  giving  any  instructions  to 

^^neral  Bntler  on  the  subject.     President  Lincoln,  in  the  language  of  the 

*^l^ools,  "  was  not  prepared  "  to  define  the  policy  which  the  Administra- 

tiQn  would  pursue.     In  the  mean  time,  General  Butler  was  left  to  meet 
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tlie  daily  issues  face  to  face  alone — alone  to  take  the  responsibility  of  theid» 
cisions,  and  alone  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  blame,  in  ease  the  measuros  mads 
necessary  and  inevitable  by  uncontrollable  circumstances,  drew  down  upon^ 
the  Government  more  outside  pressure  of  abuse  and  remonstrance  than 
they  could  withstand.  This  position  was  surely  neither  enviable  nor  easy. 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  were  small  rocks  to  run  upon,  in  comparison  with 
"  conservative "  and  "  abolitionist."  A  less  masterly  hand  would  havi 
made  shipwreck ;  and  his  might  have  done  so,  had  it  not  had  the  douUe 
guidance  of  an  antagonistic  head  and  hearty  which  alternatively  stayed  and 
impelled  his  action.  By  strong  conviction  and  political  association,  he 
tended  to  the  support  of  the  masters ;  by  native  scorn  of  outrage,  and  qrm. 
pathy  with  the  helpless,  he  found  himself  gradually  departing  from  the  old 
view.  The  article  of  war  forbidding  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves  to  their 
masters,  did  not  meet  the  question  at  all.  It  was  a  relief,  but  so  negativa 
and  incomplete,  that  it  fell  far  short  of  what  was  intended  to  be  aooom- 
plishe<i  by  it. 

The  negroes  flocked  by  hundreds  into  our  lines.     At  every  establiahf 
Union  post  they  swarmed,  and  must  be  disposed  of.     Harboring  invol 
subsistence,  and  the  problem  grew  more  and  more  vexation's  and  intri< 
every  day.      Still  the  tardy  Government  looked  back  from  the  plow, 
left  itd  representatives  in  a  more  hopeless  and  unendurable  Ikmi  iMiiiiniiii^t 
than  it  knew. 

General  Phelps,  a  brave,  loyal,  zealous  man,  who  was  in  command  mami 
Carrolton,  seven  miles  from  New  Orleans,  and  whose  camp  was  literaJQL^;^ 
thronged  with  black  fugitives,  grew  unrestrainably  restless  under  the  ina^^o 
tion  of  the  Government ;  and,  seeing  clearly  what  they  were  forced  to  s^^e 
montlis  later,  attempted   to   form   and   drill   black  regiments.      Gener^al 
Butler,  however  much  he  might  sympathize  in  General  Phelps's  ardeis.'t, 
glowing,  and  patriotic  sentiments,  did  not  feel  that  at  that  crisis  it  wouT-d 
be  either  right  or  politic  to  carry  them  into  cflFect.     Technically  he  wai» 
right,  and  General  Phelps  was  A^Tong.      Morally,  and  also  pro})heticallyj 
General  Phelps  took  a  higher  stand  than  had  been  taken  by  any  officer  ix» 
the  United  States  army — higher  than  his  own  great  modesty  will  allo"^^ 
him  to  believe. 

His  letter,  to  use  his  own  simple  expression,  "  concerning  a  lar^® 
number  of  negroes,"  is  an  immortal  production,  clearly  setting  forth  tl^-C 
irfconsisten(*y,  inhumanity,  and  inexpediency  of  the  attitude  of  the  Unit^^^ 
States  Government  towards  the  slaves,  and  indicating,  in  an  unanswerat^l^ 
manner,  the  very  policy  which  months  afterward  tlioy  were  forced  to  adoj^^ 
But  he  was  not  exempt  from  the  fate  of  all  true  reformers,  of  whom  tl^* 
world  does  not  in  the  outset  know  its  need.  The  antagonism  between  !">-** 
truth  to  right,  and  the  Administration's  palsied  clincring  to  wrong,  was  't.CP^ 
great  to  be  soothed  or  quieted.  Returning  his  commission  to  the  Presidex^"^ 
he  withdrew  to  his  native  mountains,  whose  green  solitudes  and  gnsxi^^ 
strengths  had  done  much  to  make  him  the  single-hearted,  clear-sight^^ 
patriot  he  was.  Months  after,  when  the  slow  march  of  events  b^^ 
brought  the  Government  and  the  country  to  his  stand-point,  and  bla^* 
men  in  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West,  were  being  vxtoB^ 
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to  fi^t  for  themselves  and  for  their  people,  the  President  offered  to  Oeneral 
Phelps  a  major-general's  commission.  His  answer  was  a  natural  one.  He 
iroold  accept  it  if  it  were  dated  upon  the  day  of  his  resignation.  To  tliis 
the  President  refused  to  accede,  as,  while  it  would  be  only  justice  to 
G^eaeral  Phelps,  it  would  be  also  a  censure  of  General  Butler,  whose  con- 
duct throughout  the  entire  controversy  had  been  magnanimous  and  cour- 
taons,  and  in  keeping  with  the  wishes  and  position  of  the  Administration 
at  that  time. 

General  Phelps  was  firm  in  demanding  the  official  recognition  of  the 
ri^t  of  his  own  course,  and  declined  any  commission  unaccompanied  by 
it.  No  one,  however,  who  studies  carefully  the  history  and  bearing  of  Gene- 
ral Butler's  decisions  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  rifrhts  and  manage- 
ment of  black  men  during  this  trying  period  of  uncertain  policy,  can  fail 
to  recognize  that  his  desire  was  for  their  vindication  and  protection.  "  The- 
law  of  Louisiana  for  the  correction  of  slaves,"  that  is,  for  tlie  cruel,  das- 
tardly whipping  of  men,  women,  and  children,  was  quietly  but  effectively 
Bkbrogated.  Major  BelPs  decisions  in  the  Provost  Court  soon  established 
the  black  man^s  right  to  legal  justice.  In  one  of  the  first  instances  of 
ftuch  a  decision,  it  was  so  satirically  made  to  turn  on  the  admission  of  the 
opposing  party,  that  the  occurrence  is  worthy  of  record.  A  negro  was  on 
the  witness'  stand.  "  I  object,"  said  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner ;  "  by  the 
la-w  of  Louisiana,  a  negro  cannot  testify  against  a  white  man." 

"  Has  Louisiana  gone  out  of  the  Union  ?"  asked  Major  Bell,  with  that 
imperturbable  gravity  of  his,  which  vails  his  keen  sense  of  humor 
"  Yes  *'  said  the  lawver. 

'*  Well,  then,"  said  the  judge,  "  she  took  her  laws  with  her.     Let  the 
ttian  be  sworn." 

By  these  two  boons,  of  comparative  freedom  from  physical  torture,  and 
power  to  obtain  legal  redress  for  injustice,  General  Butler  extended  to  the 
■laves  of  New  Orleans  hope  and  promise  for  the  future.  To  tlie  frccdmen 
lie  gave  more.  He  opened  recruiting-offices  for  them  ;  invited  and  stimu- 
^ted  their  enlistment  by  all  means  in  his  power ;  gave  them  experienced 
officers  and  the  best  possible  equipments.  In  fourteen  days  one  thousand 
^en  had  enlisted.  In  a  few  weeks  two  batteries  of  artillery  and  three . 
^iments  of  infantry  were  in  fighting  order.  Their  hearts  were  in  the 
contest,  for  its  stake  was  the  life  of  their  race.  Goo<l  blood,  too,  kindled 
in  their  martial  tread.  "  The  darkest  of  them,"  said  General  ]^>utler,  '*  were 
^bout  the  complexion  of  the  late  Mr.  Webster."  Noble  service  they  did 
on  the  battle-fields  of  Port  Hudson  and  Fort  Wagner,  silencing  all  doubts 
^^  their  valor,  and  shaming  all  dislike  of  their  skin. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  the  perplexities  in  regard  to  the  negroes  in- 
cased. Ten  thousand  fugitives  were  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  dei)end- 
^t  upon  the  Government  for  daily  bread.  Great  numbers  were  in  all  the 
Union  camps,  and  on  many  of  the  deserted  plstntations.  Early  in  October, 
general  Butler  determined  to  undertake  the  working  of  these  deserted 
pJtntation.-i  by  the  fugitive  slaves,  to  be  employed  at  fair  wages,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  plantations  to  accrue  to  the  United  States.  lie  also 
loatored  and  oifered  to  the  loyal  planters,  a  project  for  the  trial  of  free 
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labor  on  their  plantations.    The  experiment  was  a  completelj 
one.    In  November,  General  Butler  wrote  to  Preddent  Lincoln : — 

^^  Upon  one  of  the  plantations,  where  sugar  is  being  made  bj  the  negroei 
who  had  escaped  therefrom  into  our  lines,  and  have  been  sent  back  under 
wages,  with  the  same  machinery  and  with  tlie  same  negroes,  by  free  labor, 
a  hogshead  and  a  half  more  of  sugar  has  been  made  in  a  day,  thaa 
was  ever  before  made  in  the  same  time  on  the  plantation  under  slaTa 
kbor." 
•     Later,  in  the  same  letter,  he  says : — 

^^  Certain  it  is,  and  I  speak  the  almost  universal  sentiment  and  opinion 
of  my  officers,  that  slavery  is  doomed.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  And  with 
every  prejudice  and  early  teaching  against  the  result  to  which  my  miad 
has  been  irresistibly  brought  by  my  experience  here,  I  am  now  convinced: 

^'  1^^.  That  labor  can  be  done  in  this  State  by  wliites,  and  more  econoDK 
ically,  than  by  blacks  and  slaves. 

''  2d.  That  black  labor  can  be  as  well  governed,  used,  and  made  ai 
profitable  in  a  state  of  freedom  as  in  slavery. 

"  Sd.  That  while  it  woidd  have  been  better  could  this  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  be  gradual,  yet  it  is  quite  feasible,  even  under  this  great  changB^ 
as  a  governmental  proposition,  to  organize,  control,  and  work  the  negio 
with  profit  and  safety  to  the  white ;  but  this  can  be  best  done  under  mili- 
tary supervision." 

These  clearly  stated  propositions,  the  efiect  of  but  six  months'  close 
contact  with  slavery  and  black  men,  upon  a  pro-slavery  Democrat,  have  a 
grand  historical  importance.  One  year  later,  an  intelligent  observer  at  the 
South  writes : — 

"  No  one  has  properly  noticed  how  well  the  plaves  in  the  South  have 
maintained  their  difficult  position.  Whenever  our  forces  have  afibrded 
them  an  opportunity  to  l^reak  their  bonds,  they  have  done  it  promptly  and 
efficiently.  But  they  have,  with  rare  prudence,  not  involved  themselves 
in  difficulties  which  would  be  fruitless  of  substantial  good  to  themselves."' 

As  free  laborers,  worthy  of  and  receiving  their  hire,  they  more  than 
met  the  ex])ectati()ns  of  General  Butler,  heartily  and  intelligently  enterii^ 
into  and  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  the  contracts  lie  drew  up  for  them. 

Parton  says,  in  his  admirable  Life  of  General  Butler :  "  A  whole  book 
full  of  testimony  could  be  adduced  uj>on  this  point.  Their  perfect 
behavior  has  often  been  remarked." 

Ilad  General  Butler  remained  longer  in  command  of  the  department, 
he  would  have  lifted  the  (!urse  of  slavery  from  some  thousands  of  bladtt 
owned  by  French  and  Euiclishmen,  mainly  in  those  parishes  which  were 
exempted  by  the  President  from  the  operation  of  the  Confiscation  Act 
English  law  made  it  a  penal  crime  for  any  English  subject  to  own  a  slave. 
French  law  made  it  equally  illegal  for  a  French  citizen  in  Louisiana  to  do 
BO.     The  enforcing  of  these  laws,  and  the  rigorous  application  of  the  pro- 
viriii^ns  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  would  have  set  free  nearly  eighty  thou- 
sand sla\'es  in  those  exempted  parishes.     But  from  this,  as  well  as  number- 
less other  unfinished  measures,  his  hand  was,  by  a  singular  destiny,  suddenly 
withdrawn. 
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The  militarj  oi>eration8  during  General  Butler^s  administration  of 

tlie  Department  of  the  Gulf  were  of  necessity  limited.    Ilis  force  was 

Bmall,  and  his  unswerving  principle  was,  not  to  attempt  to  conquer  more 

country  than  he  could  occupy  permanently — a  principle  which  it  would 

have  been  better  for  us  had  all  our  generals  held.     General  McClellan's 

orders  were,  that  New  Orleans  was  to  be  held  at  all  sacrifices.      How  well 

that  order  was  obeyed  has  been  seen.     Operations  upon  Mobile,  Pensacola, 

iind  Gjilveston,  and  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi,  were  also  indicated  in 

liia  instructions,  and  reinforcements  promised  for  their  execution.     The 

recnforcements  never  came,  though  General  Butler  begged  unceasingly  for 

them,    and  made   clear   to  the   Government   that    each   month's  delay 

"vvonld  make  it  needful  to  send  thousands  more  of  men. 

Our  bitter  losses  on  the  Mississippi  in  the  sieges  of  1863  made  appar- 
ent the  truth  of  his  statements.  In  the  mean  time  swarming  hordes  of 
guerrillas  roved  through  the  country,  and  the  summer  was  a  series  of 
fitiguing  skirmishes.  Union  families  fled  to  the  city  for  protection,  report- 
f  ing  the  fiendish  outrages  they  had  endured.  Small  bands  of  our  men, 
under  adventurous  leaders,  sallied  out,  fell  upon  them  when  they  least 
expected  it,  and  retaliated  quick  vengeance.  The  hardihood  and  non- 
dialance  with  which  a  single  company  of  Union  soldiers  would  plunge 
into  the  hostile  depths  of  one  of  those  infested  parishes,  fifty  miles  awaj* 
from  all  support,  challenged  the  admiration  of  their  foes. 

In  the  Lafourche  District  occurred  one  of  the  most  signal  affairs  of  t!:e 
kind,  imder  the  command  of  Colonel  John  C.  Keith,  of  the  Twenty-first  In- 
duina  Regiment.  Fonr  of  our  soldiers,  sick  and  wounded,  were  being  care- 
fully transported  to  Kew  Orleans  in  a  wagon,  and  had  the  ill  fortune  to  fall 
into  a  guerrilla  ambush.  Three  of  them  were  diot  dead,  their  bodies  kicked, 
trampled,  and  thrown  into  a  shallow  pit  in  the  centre  of  the  heathen  town 
of  Houma.  One  was  confined  in  a  dungeon  ;  the  convoy  escaped  to  tell  the 
tale.  In  a  few  days  four  hundred  Federal  soldiers  appeared  on  the  spot, 
^ith  two  pieces  of  artillery  to  enforce  the  lesson  they  had  come  to  teach. 
Leading  citizens  of  the  town  were  driven  at  the  bayonet  point  to  the  grave 
of  the  murdered  men,  forced  to  disinter  the  bodies,  lay  them  reverently  in 
colHiis,  and  assist  in  their  burial  in  the  churchyard  with  appropriate  reli- 
gious ceremonies.  Forty-eight  hours  wer^ given  to  the  town  to  surrender 
the  murderers,  or  disclose  their  names,  with  the  alternative  of  utter  destruc- 
tion and  confiscation  if  they  refused.  In  bitter  but  helpless  rage  they 
gave  all  the  information  in  their  power ;  and  then  for  days  and  nights  onr 
We  men  scoured  the  country  in  pursuit  of  the  assassins.  The  chief 
offenders  escaped,  but  several  of  the  band  were  captured,  and  the  planters 
who  had  sheltered  them  were  severely  punished.  The  vile  caboose  in 
which  the  wounded  soldier  had  been  confined  was  razed  to  the  dust. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  were  triumphantly  unfurled  from  the  court-house,  i:i 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  authorities  were  compelled  to  pay  a  con- 
liderable  sum  of  money  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  expedition ; 
br  which  they  were  more  than  repaid,  however,  by  Colonel  Keith's  gener- 
ous distribution  of  meat  and  other  stores  among  the  starving  poor  of  the 
Qeigliborhood.  A  little  experience  of  such  fearless  and  instant  retribution 
Vol.  IL— 20 
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as  thifl,  would  have  made  the  gnenilLis  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  far  1 
dangerous  enemies  than  they  proved  under  a  milder  system. 

Major  Strong's  expedition  up  the  Tangipaho  River,  for  the  purpose  of 
surprising  the  rebel  General  Jeft'  Thompson,  in  his  head-quarters  at  tho 
village  of  Ponchatoula,  was  another  of  the  gallant  and  daring  enterprifles 
rivalling  in  their  romance  the  tales  of  Froissart.     Late  on  a  September 
afternoon  there  sailed  from  New  Orleans  on  their  desperate  venture,  three 
companies  of  Maine,  and  one  of  Massachusetts  men,  with  their  brave  cap- 
tains, and  the  chivalric  Strong  at  their  head.     At  midnight  they  were 
aground  on  the  sapd-bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tangipaho.    With  difficulty 
they  worked  their  way  up  for  a  few  miles,  but  it  was  too  late  to  accompM 
their  purpose  that  night.     In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  might  be  warned ; 
and  to  prevent  that  misfortune,  Major  Strong  ordered  the  seizure  of  every 
boat  on  the  river.     The  starving  inhabitants,  who  for  months  had  dei)ended 
on  the  river  for  their  only  food,  resisted  with  tears  the  surrender  of  their 
last  resource,  unable  to  believe  that  a  generous  foe  would  return  them  in 
a  few  hours,  after  the  dangerous  emergency  had  passed.     In  abject  fright 
they  refused  to  render  to  the  Federal  troops  the  slightest  service,  unle* 
they  would  promise  to  carry  them  away  with  them,  saying,  "  I'll  do  it  if 
you  will  agree  to  take  me  away  with  you ;  if  you  leave  me  here,  I  am  » 
dead  man  before  your  steamboat  is  out  of  sight." 

ITie  village  of  Ponchatoula  was  six  miles  from  the  river.     On  discove^ 
ing  in  the  morning  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  steamer  to  reach  the; 
point  at  which  he  had  proposed  to  land,  Major  Strong,  with  undiminished 
resolve,  formed  a  new  plan,  and  landed  his  force  at  the  terminus  of  a  rail- 
road leading  to  the  town,  and  ten  miles  in  length. 

Coolly  the  little  band  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  men  prepared  for  the 
scorching  march,  under  a  Louisiana  sun,  over  a  railroad  track  of  trestle 
work  laid  through  a  swamp,  and  leading  to  unknown  dangers.  Some  of 
their  number  dropped  to  the  ground  under  the  fatal  sunstroke.  Faithful 
negroes  begged  them  not  to  proceed,  and  warned  them  that  the  town  wt» 
fortified  with  cannon ;  but  still  they  pressed  on,  entered  the  village  on  the 
fill  run,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  had  routed  and  driven  out  the  rebel  guard, 
which  outnumbered  them  tliree  times,  and  had  six  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
rebel  general  had  left  the  village  on  the  preceding  evening,  probably  warned 
of  their  approach.  His  papers  and  ^rms,  however,  were  seized.  Great 
quantities  of  supplies  were  destroyed,  the  telegraphic  instruments  Trere 
broken  up,  and  tne  post-office  rifled  of  many  valuable  letters.  But  there 
was  no  time  to  spend  in  further  researches,  for  the  rebel  General  Thomp- 
pon's  main  camp  was  but  nine  miles  distant.  Leaving  a  few  severely 
wounded  men  behind,  and  tearing  up  the  railroad  track  as  they  retreated, 
to  prevent  pursuit  by  the  cars,  they  retraced  their  heroic  steps.  In  le» 
than  an  hour,  shot  began  to  whizz  after  them  from  a  howitzer-train  vhidi 
liad  been  run  down  as  far  as  the  rails  lasted.  But  their  precautions  had 
proved  eflfectual,  and  the  train  could  not  come  sufficiently  near  to  woik 
them  any  harm.  Far  more  deadly  foes  were  heat  and  fatigue.  Men  be- 
came stupefied  and  delirious,  and  implored  to  be  left  to  die.  Officers  feD 
to  the  ground,  and  were  only  roused  by  the  kind  brutality  of  kicks  and 
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Wfl  from  their  tireless  major,  whoso  yitality  never  flagged  till  he  had 
n  the  last  man  of  his  command  safe  again  on  tlie  deck  of  the  Ceres. 
General  Butler,  in  his  report,  mentioned  tliis  raid  as  ^' one  of  the  most 
dug  and  Buccessful  exploits  of  the  war ;  equal  in  dash,  spirit,  and  cuoi 
orage  to  any  thing  attempted  on  either  side." 

Oil  the  5th  of  August  a  combined  land  and  water  attack  was  made 
m  Baton  Rouge,  by  the  rebels.  The  scenes  we  are  now  describing  took 
ace  in  18G2,  nearly  two  years  before  the  fall  of  Vicksburg.  We  had  at 
aton  Bouge  a  small  garrison  of  about  twenty -five  hundred  men,  under  the 
immaiidof  the  heroic  General  Williams.  The  rebels  prepared  a  formida- 
fl  ram  at  Vicksburg,  the  Arkansas,  to  assail  our  garrison  from  the  water, 
lie  rebel  General  John  C.  Breckinridge,  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand 
oops,  was  to  make  a  simultaneous  and  sudden  attack  by  land.  At  three 
dock,  Tuesday  morning,  in  the  gloom  of  night,  and  enveloped  in  the 
inae  fog,  the  foe  made  the  attack.  The  wakeful  patriots  were  ready  for 
em. 

The  first  impetuous  plunge  was-  made  upon  the  Fourteenth  Maine. 
at  Uieso  men  stood  firm  as  their  own  granite  hills,  with  indomitable  couiv 
;e  breasting  the  assailing  rebel  force.  The  Twenty-first  Indiana  and 
itk  Michigan  were  soon  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight.  For  four  hours  the 
ood-red  waves  of  battle  rolled  to  and  fro.  It  was  death^s  day  of  jubilee, 
rthe  contending  hosts  were  crowded  into  such  narrow  space  that  every 
illet  fulfilled  its  mission.  General  Williams  had  just  said  to  the  TwentjF- 
i8t  Indiana,  "  Boys,  your  field-officers  are  all  gone — I  will  lead  you," 
hen  he  fell  mortally  wounded. 

Colonel  Nickerson,  of  the  Fourteenth  Maine,  had  his  horse  shot  from 
ider  him  by  a  discharge  of  grape.  He  sprang  from  under  his  dying  steed, 
id,  waving  his  sword,  called  upon  his  men  for  one  more  charge.  By  ten 
dock  the  rebels  were  effectually  repulsed  and  driven  headlong  from  the 
lid.  The  garrison,  many  of  whom  had  come  from  the  hospital  for  the 
[lit,  were  too  feeble  to  pursue.  The  rebels  left  their  dead  behind  thenu 
le  redoubtable  ram  Arkansas,  which  had  been  deemed  invulnerable,  met 
3  fate  it  merited.  The  patriot  Essex,  by  a  well-directed  fire,  broke  a 
le  through  the  bows  of  the  rebel  iron-clad,  plunged  an  incendiary  sliot 
» the  hole,  which  shot  exploded  in  the  ship,  setting  it  on  fire.  Most  of 
5  crew  escaped  to  the  land.  The  ship,  wrapped  in  flames,  drifted  out 
on  the  current  of  the  stream,  and  soon  blew  up  with  a  fearful  explosion. 
"It  ia,"  reported  Admiral  Farragut,  "  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of 
f  Mfe,  that  I  am  enabled  to  inform  the  Department  of  the  destruction 
the  ram  Arkansas ;  not  because  I  held  the  iron-clad  in  such  terror,  but 
sause  the  community  did." 

General  Butler,  in  his  announcement  to  the  Army  of  the  Gulf  of  the 
ith  of  Brigadier-General  Thomas  Williams,  writes  with  his  accustomed 
gaence: — 

"  We,  his  companions  in  arms,  who  had  learned  to  love  him,  weep 
true  friend,  the  gallant  gentleman,  the  brave  soldier,  the  accomplished 
9er,  the  pure  patriot  and  victorious  hero,  and  the  devoted  Cliristian.  AH 
more  went  out  when  Williams  died.    By  a  singular  felicity  the  man- 
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ner  of  his  deatlx  illastrated  each  of  these  generous  qualities.     The  chivahrle 
American  gentlem.an^  he  gave  up  the  vantage  of  the  cover  of  iho  houses  of 
die  city,  forming  his  lines  in  the  open  field,  lest  the  women  and  children 
of  his  enemies  should  bo  hurt  in  the  fight.     A  good  general j  ho  had  made 
his  dispositions  and  prepared  for  battle  at  the  break  of  day,  when  he  met 
his  foe.    A  Irave  soldier^  he  received  his  death-shot  leading  his  men.    A 
piftriot  hero^  ho  was  fighting  the  battle  of  his  country,  and  died  as  went  up 
the  cheer  of  victory.     A  Christian^  he  sleeps  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  Ke- 
deemer  I    His  virtues  we  cannot  exceed — his  example  wo  may  emulate, 
snd,  mourning  his  death,  we  pray,  *  May  our  last  end  be  like  his.'" 

For  some  months  previous  to  the  change  of  commanders  in  the  Depart- 
■lent  of  the  Gulf,  rumors  indicating  it,  had  been  rife  in  the  political  world. 
It  was  generally  understood  to  be,  and  most  undoubtedly  was,  the  result  of 
Ae  questioning  timidity  in  tho  State  Department,  which  feared  the  efiect 
vpon  foreign  powers  and  homo  politics  of  such  iron  measures  as  had  char 
acterized  General  Butler's  administration  in  New  Orleans.  These  rumors 
ealledout  from  General  Butler  an  able  and  manly  letter  to  the  President, 
protesting,  not  against  being  removed,  but  against  being  obliged  to  remain 
in  mere  nominal  command  at  New  Orleans,  while  the  active  operations  of 
the  Department  were  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  another.  It  was  not 
fiiought  best  to  subject  even  General  Butler's  already  well-tried  patience 
and  loyalty  to  such  a  test  as  that,  and  accordingly,  upon  November  9th,  the 
order  was  issued  assigning  Major-General  Banks  to '"  tho  command  of  A^ 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  including  Texas." 

He  arrived  in  New  Orleans  on  the  14th  of  December,  and  was  receive^ 
with  every  possible  attention  by  his  magnanimous  predecessor.  Upon  th^ 
16th  the  formal  surrender  of  the  command  was  made,  and  the  new  r^m^ 
eonmienced.  General  Butler  published,  before  leaving,  a  general  order  to 
the  soldiers,  the  last  of  his  famous  series,  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  5 
also  a  farewell  address  to  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  which  will  live  it* 
history  among  the  great  utterances  of  great  men.  On  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber he  set  sail  for  the  Noitli,  leaving  for  his  successor  a  grand  course  of 
achievements,  not  only  marked  out,  but  partially  accomplished.  We  shaH 
find  him  again,  however,  in  a  hardly  less  difficult  work,  wielding  the  earn© 
powerful  pen,  and  dealing  to  treason  and  to  traitdrs  the  eame  resistless 
blows. 

But  it  could  not  be  given  to  him,  nor  to  any  man,  in  another  plac«i 
to  render  such  delicate  and  vital  service  to  the  Federal  cause  as  he  ren- 
dered in  New  Orleans,  in  creating,  planting,  and  forcing  into  assured  lifo 
a  Union  sentiment,  a  Union  love,  and  a  Union  party.  In  December,  afttT 
seven  months'  experience  of  General  Butler's  administration,  New  Orlean* 
dected  to  Congress  two  Union  men ;  the  middle  classes,  almost  withon* 
exception,  having  become  strong  Unionists,  and  the  whole  number  oi 
Union  votes  cast  exceeding  by  one  thousand  the  whole  number  cast  ^ 
the  ordinance  of  secession. 
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THE    SIBQE    OF    CHARLESTON.    . 
(From  F«bnuu7, 186S;  to  Jun«,  IdCS.) 

OwTSUOTBOira— Loss  op  ths  Monitor— Raid  op  thb  Rebel  Tboit-cladb. — Aamum 
8rAvn9iM(TB. — DssTBucnoN  op  the  Nashville. — CkjNPUor  with  Fobt  MoAlluter. — B»- 
nvALOP  THE  Attack. — A NECDOTEa— Preparations  por  the  Attack  upov  GHABURBVOBi-i- 
Ibs'/krripic  Bombardment. — IIepulsb  op  tub  Ibok-clads. 

F^ou  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  :we  must  now  retnm  to  the  Atlantie 
Wtet  On  the  11th  of  February,  1862,  Edisto  Island,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  was  occupied  by  the  Forty-scventli  New  York  Regiment 
tf  Volunteers,  under  General  Sherman.  From  this  time  dates  the  com- 
neocement  of  operations  against  Charleston.  Edisto  Island  is  aboi4 
twelve  miles  long  and  nine  broad.  It  is  about  forty  miles  south  of  Charlet- 
too.  The  island  is  low  and  flat  and  somewhat  marshy,  and  is  intersected 
by  creeks  through  whiQb  tlie  ocean-tides  ebb  and  flow.  A  sluggish  bayoE 
teparates  it  from  the  main  land.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  patriot  troopfi, 
itt  their  gunboats,  the  planters  fled  in  haste,  applying  tlie  torch  to  theu^ 
cotton  as  cxten^^vely  as  they  could,  and  yet  leaving  not  a  little  of  the 
(nciuus  commodity  to  be  gathered  by  the  Unionists. 

On  the  last  of  March,  Major-Oeneral  David  Ilunter  was  intrusted  with 
flie  oonmirtnd  of  the  Department  of  tlie  South,  which  then  embraced  po»- 
tioDg  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  General  Sherman  had  al* 
leady  commenced  proceedings  for  the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski.  He  was, 
bowever,  removed  before  he  had  time  to  carry  out  liis  plans ;  and,  in  April, 
tbe  fort  surrendered  to  the  ponderous  guns  of  General  Gillmore. 

The  rebels  had  so  obstructed  and  fortified  the  main  entrance  to  Charles- 
ton  harbor,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  seek  a  new  place  of  entry. 
The  Stono  River,  which  flows  to  the  ocean  west  of  James  Island,  is  con- 
nected with  the  Ashley,  opposite  Charleston,  by  a  narrow  stream  called 
Wappoo  Creek.  Commodore  Dupont,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  naval 
fiaroe,  had  the  channel  of  Stono  River  sounded  and  buoyed,  and  on  the  20th 
of  May,  three  gunboats,  the  Madilla,  Pembina,  and  Ottawa,  crossed  the 
tar  and  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  stream.  They  found  upon  the 
Uuiks,a3  they  cautiously  steamed  along,  a  number  of  deserted  earthworks. 
Having  ascended  the  river  al>out  ten  iniles,  they  came  to  Wappoo  Creek, 
rhey  were  now  within  tliree  miles  of  Charleston,  and  the  steeples  of  the 
ity  could  be  plainly  discerned  from  the  mast-heads  of  the  steamers.  At 
be  entrance  of  the  creek  they  found  some  batteries,  which  their  guns 
leedily  silenced.    As  they  had,  however,  no  force  to  land  and  take  poe- 
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SBBBion  of  them,  the  boats  returned,  having  performed  simplj  an  important 
reeoimoissance. 

Earlj  in  July,  Generals  Hunter  and  Benham  arrived  with  considerahle 
reenforccTnents  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  and  landed  on  James 
Island.  For  some  time  there  were  frequent  but  unimportant  skirmishings 
with  the  foe.  Thus  nearly  a  year  passed  away,  while  we  merely  lield  the 
few  positions  we  had  taken  on  the  Sea  Islands  which  line  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1862,  the  renowned  iron-clad  Monitor,  J.  P. 
Bankliead,  commander,  left  Hampton  Roads  for  Charleston,  in  tow  of  the 
Rhode  Island.  It  was  a  fine  day,  and  the  sea  was  smooth.  Early  tho 
next  morning  the  wind  began  to  rise,  and  the  swelling  sea  washed  o^'er 
ihe  low  deck  and  dashed  against  the  pilot-house.  Soon  the  steamer  began 
to  leak,  but,  by  the  aid  of  the  i)umpB,  was  kept  free  from  any  embarrassing 
flood  of  water.  As  they  approac^hed  Ilatteras,  the  storm  increased  in 
violence.  Ilie  immense  surges,  dashing  up  against  the  flat  surface  of 
the  projecting  armor,  caused  the  ship,  iron-bound  as  she  was,  to  shiver  fiwn 
stem  to  stem.  The  violence  of  the  concussion  was  so  great  as  graduallj 
to  break  the  upj^er  hull  from  tlie  lower.  Tho  water  began  to  rush  in  in 
snch  a  flood  that  the  pumps,  though  throwing  out  two  thousand  gallons  s 
minute,  could  make  no  headway  against  it.  The  Rhode  Island  wti 
stopped  to  see  if  the  strain  in  towing  aggravated  the  diflSculty,  but  there 
was  no  perceptible  diflerence. 

At  half  past  ten  at  night,  signals  of  distress  were  made,  and  the  Moni- 
tor was  run  under  tlie  lee  of  the  Rhode  Island,  and  two  boats  were  fia»t 
for  the  rescue  of  her  crew.     The  waves  were  then  dashing  entirely  over 
her  turret,  and  tlie  tumultuous  night  Mas  black  with  heavy  clouds  and 
driving  rain.     In  the  confusion  uf  the  scene,  the  sharp,  solid  iron  edge  of 
the  Monitor  came  in  contact  with  tlie  port  quarter  of  the  wooden  steamer, 
crushing  her  launch,  and  narrowly  escaping  inflicting  the  same  injury  upon 
the  steamer  herself.     Thus  admonished,  the  vessels  were  put  at  a  safe  difl^ 
tance  from  each  other.     Tlie  boats  witli  great  peril  moved  to  and  frooveC 
the  plunging  waves,  and,  under  tho  skilful  rruidance  of  Captain  Trencliardt 
the  crew  of  the  Monitor  were  rescued.     While  the  boats  were  engaged  i^ 
this  service  in  the  midst  of  this  terrific  midnight  storm,  Commander  Ban^-' 
head  learned  that  the  rising  water  had  quenched  the  fires  of  the  Monitor,  an  ^^ 
tliat  her  wheel  ceased  to  move.     In  order  to  keep  her  head  to  tlie  wind,  tli»  ^ 
anchor  was  dropped.     The  deck  was  now  entirely  submerged,  and  seren^^ 
of  the   crew  had   been  washed  overboard.     It  was  with   extreme  per^ 
that  the  men  could  escape  from  the  tower,  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  wavC^ 
dashing  across  the  deck,  and  reach  the  boats,  which  were  surging  up  an  ^ 
down,  and  swept  here  and  there  almost  uncontrolled  upon  the  stonny  sea^ 

Some  of  the  men  preferred  to  remain  in  the  turret,  hoping  that  th^ 
ship  might  outride  the  gale,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  trying  to  escape  t^ 
the  boats.     The  boats  were  again  filled  with  those  who  were  willing  U> 
attempt  it,  and  reached  the  Rhode  Island  in  safety.     Again  another  boat 
was  manned  by  heroes,  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  those  who  still  remained.    ; 
Nothing  could  be  seen,  through  the  black  night  and  the  storm,  but  the  red    i 
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lantern,  gleaming  like  a  meteor,  from  the  tuiTet  of  the  Monitor.  The  life- 
boat had  not  long  been  gone,  lost  in  the  darkness,  ere  the  light  disappeared, 
and  the  brave  little  iron-clad,  which  had  won  the  nation's  heart  as  inani- 
mate object  never  did  before,  was  engulfed.  The  Rhode  Island  steamed 
4B  near  the  spot  where  the  liglit  was  last  seen  as  possible,  but  the  iron-dad 
had  gone  down  like  lead.  The  boat  which  had  gone  to  tho  rescue  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Whether  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  or  drawn 
down  into  the  vortex  of  the  sinking  ship,  can  never  be  known.  All  night 
the  Ehode  Island  remained,  burning  signal-lights ;  but  the  morning  re- 
vealed naught  save  the  wide  and  gloomy  waste  of  an  angry  sea. 

Subsequently,  several  others  of  the  turreted  iron-clads  were  sent  to 
Charleston,  and,  although  some  of  them  encountered  very  severe  storms, 
they  all  arrived  in  safety.  They  were  all,  however,  found  exceedingly 
uncomfortable  at  sea,  to  both  officers  and  men.  In  the  course  of  five 
months  quite  a  little  fleet  of  these  formidable  iron-clads  was  gathered 
at  Port  Eoyal,  and  preparations  were  made  for  a  formidable  attack  upon 
Charleston. 

While  these  preparations  were  in  progress,  on  the  31st  of  January,  18G3, 
an  affair  occurred  off  Charleston  harbor  which  created  much  excitement 
at  the  time,  from  the  atrociously  false  statements  made  by  the  rebel  Oener&j 
Beauregard.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  during  a  thick  haze,  i'fO 
rebel  iron  steam-rams,  the  Chicora  and  Palmetto  State,  came  out  of  Charles- 
ton harbor  to  make  an  attack  upon  our  blockading  fleet,  hoping  also  to 
recover  a  valuable  blockade-runner,  the  Princess  Royal,  which  had  been 
'  captured  the  day  before  by  our  gunboats.  The  blockading  squadron  con- 
•isted  mainly  of  vessels  from  the  merchant  marine,  which  had  been  hastily 
altered  into  men  of- war.  The  Mercedita,  one  of  these^  was  quietly  at 
anchor,  enveloped  in  the  fog,  at  half-past  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
suddenly  Lieutenant  Abbott  saw  through  the  haze  the  smoke  of  a  steamer 
rapidly  approaching.  He  hailed  the  ship,  and  with  the  next  breath  gave 
the  command  to  fire.  The  crew  were  inst£|fitly  at  their  guns.  But  tho 
•tranger,  which  proved  to  be  the  rebel  ram  Palmetto  State,  sat  so  low 
in  the  water  and  was  already  so  near,  that  the  guns  from  the  Mercedita 
could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  The  ram,  unimpeded,  drove  her 
iron  prow  into  the  side  of  the  Mercedita,  tearing  a  large  hole  below  the 
water-line,  and  at  the  same  moment  fired  a  heavy  rifle-shell,  which  passed 
through  the  condenser  and  steam-drum,  and  exploded  as  it  passed  through 
the  other  side  of  the  ship,  blowing  a  hole  four  or  five  feet  square  in  its 
exit,  and  killing  one  gunner.  The  escape  of  the  steam  instantly  tilled 
lw;ge  jK)rtions  of  the  ship,  killing  three  and  severely  scalding  tAVO  of  the 
crew.  The  wounded  vessel,  deprived  of  all  motive-power,  seemed  to  be 
rapidly  sinking,  and  not  a  gun  could  bo  brouglit  to  bear  upon  the  foe. 

'*  Surrender,  or  I'll  sink  you !"  shouted  the  ram.     "  Do  you  surrender  ?" 

"  I  can  make  no  resistance,"  the  commander  of  the  Mercedita  replied ; 
"lam  sinking." 

Tho  rebeU  then  ordered  a  boat  to  be  sent  to  them.  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Abbott  went  on  board  the  rebel  craft  and  surrendered  the  ship; 
pledging  his  word  of  honor  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  officera  or  crew 
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of  tlio  Mcrcedita  would  9gain  take  up  armB  against  the  Confederate  States 
unless  exchanged. 

Tlie  ram  then  pushed  forward^  and  soon  enconntercd  anotlier  of  the 
blockading  squadron,  the  Keystone  State,  w'hich,  alarmed  bj  suspicions  ap- 
pearancef',  had  slipped  her  cable,  in  preparation  for  any  emergency,  llie 
ram  rapidly  approached,  and  receiving  a  ball  from  the  patriot  shiji,  re- 
tui-ncd  a  shell,  for  which  she  received  in  reply  a  full  broadside.  In  less 
time  .ilmost  than  we  have  taken  to  describe  the  scene,  another  n>bel  ram, 
the  Chicora,  made  its  appearance,  and  opened  fire.  In  the  confutrion  the 
Keystone  took  fire,  and  bore  away  for  ten  minutes  until  the  fire  could  be 
Mibdued.  She  then  returned,  to  renew  the  conflict  with  the  two  rebel  iron- 
clads. 

Her  commander^  William  E.  Leroy,  gallantly  made  for  one  of  the  rebel 
steamers,  with  the  intention  of  running  her  down.  Facing  a  storm  of  shot 
and  bhell,  ten  of  which  struck  the  ship,  some  below  the  water-line,  and 
killing  twenty  men  and  wounding  as  many  more,  the  steamer  pressed  on 
until  a  shell  pierced  the  steam-chimney,  depriving  the  ship  of  all  ability  to 
move.  At  this  critical  moment,  when  there  were  two  feet  of  water  in  the 
hold  and  the  ship  was  on  fire,  three  Union  ships,  the  Augusta,  the  Quaker 
City,  and  tlie  Memphis,  came  to  the  rescue.  Boldly  they  presented  their 
wooden  walls  to  their  mailed  adversaries.  Opening  a  vigorous  fire  upon 
the  two  rebels,  they  compelled  them  to  cease  their  assaults  upon  the 
wounded  Keystone  State. 

The  fleet  was  now  thorouglily  aroused,  and  other  vessels  came  bearing 
down  upon  the  rebel  rams.  Iinpi-egnable  as  they  were,  shot  and  shell  were 
rained  upon  them  so  fearfully,  that  tliey  turned  upon  their  heels,  and  ran 
back  under  the  protection  of  their  forts,  where  the  wooden  vessels  of  the 
fleet  could  not  follow  them.  Tliis  tri\ial  aftair  would  be  hardly  worth 
notice,  were  it  not  for  the  ridiculously  false  announcement  made  by  the 
rel)el  authorities.  The  rebel  Generals  Beauregard  and  Ingraham  issued 
the  following  official  proclamation  : — 

"  At  about  five  o'clock  this  morning,  the  Confederate  States  naval  fon^o 
on  this  station  attacked  the  United  States  blockading  fleet  off  the  harbor 
(»f  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  sunk,  dispersed,  or  drove  off"  and  out  of  sight, 
for  the  time,  the  entire  hostile  fleet.  Therefore  we,  the  undersigned,  com- 
manders respectively  of  the  Confederate  States  naval  and  land  forces  in 
this  quarter,  do  hereby  formally  declare  the  blockade  bv  the  United  States 
of  the  said  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  bo  raised  by  a  superior  force  of  the 
Confederate  States,  from  and  after  this  olst  day  of  Januarj^,  1863.'* 

The  rebel  Secretary  of  State,  J.  P.  Benjamin,  whose  reputation  for 
truth  and  honesty  had  ever  been  at  a  very  low  ebb,  added  the  climax  to  these 
fib-^urd  assumptions,  by  transmitting  a  circular  to  all  the  foreign  consuls  in 
the  Confederacy,  stating  that  tlie  blockade  had  been  broken  by  the  com- 
])lcte  dispersion  of  tlio  blockading  squadron,  in  consequence  of  a  success- 
ful attack  by  the  iron-clad  steamers.  He  closed  his  circular  with  the 
following  words : — 

"  As  you  are  doubtless  aware  that,  by  the  law  of  nations,  a  blockade, 
when  thus  broken  by  superior  force,  ceases  to  exist,  and  cannot  be  subse- 
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[nentlj  enforced  unless  establisliod  de  navOj  with  adequate  force  and  after 
lue  notice  to  neutral  powers,  it  lias  been  deemed  proper  to  give  you  the 
nformation  herein  contained,  for  the  guidance  of  such  •vessels  of  your 
lation  as  may  choose  to  carry  on  commerce  with  the  now  open  port  of 
I!harleston." 

In  addition  to  this  false  and  foolish  announcement,  a  statement  was 
)ublished,  said  to  bo  signed  by  the  British  Consul  in  Charleston,  who  had 
>penly  and  ardently  espoused  the  cause  of  secession  and  slavery,  and  also 
3y  the  commander  of  the  British  war-steamer  Petrel,  to  the  effect  that 
they  had  been  five  miles  beyond  the  usual  anchorage  of  the  blockading 
dcet,  and  that  no  vessels  were  to  be  seen,  even  with  the  most  powerful 
glasses,  and  that  therefore  they  declared  the  blockade  to  be  raised.  This 
statement  was  probably  a  forgery,  as  it  never  was  reitera.ted.  As  neither 
tlio  British  Consul  nor  the  commander  denied  the  statement,  it  was  quite 
evident  that  they  were  willing  that  it  should  produce  its  effect.  The  com- 
manding officers  of  the  Housatonic,  the  Flag,  the  Quaker  City,  the  Augus- 
ta, the  Memphis,  and  the  Stettin,  jointly  signed  a  card  denying  that  any 
vessel  was  sunk,  or  that  the  squadron  was  driven  or  departed  any  distance 
Trom  its  station.     They  closed  their  statement  with  the  following  words : — 

"  We  believe  the  statement  that  any  vessel  came  anywhere  near  the 
usual  anchorage  of  any  of  the  blockaders,  or  up  to  the  bar  after  the  with- 
irawal  of  the  rams,  to  bo  deliberately  and  knowingly  false.  If  the  state- 
ment from  the  papers,  as  now  before  us,  has  the  sanction  of  the  Petrel  and 
tlie  foreign  consuls,  wo  can  only  deplore  that  foreign  officers  can  lend  their 
official  iK)sition  to  the  spreading  before  the  world,  for  unworthy  objects, 
untruths  patent  to  every  officer  of  the  squadron." 

The  next  incident  of  interest  was  the  destruction  of  the  Nashville,  on 
the  Ogcechee  Eiver.  The  Nashville  was  a  very  fast  steamer,  which  had 
formerly  run  between  New  York  and  Charleston,  and  had  been  treacher- 
eiisly  seized  by  the  rebels  in  Charleston  harbor,  as  one  of  the  first  of  their 
treasonable  acts.  The  vessel  was  now  loaded  with  cotton  to  run  the 
hlockade,  and  she  had  also  been  armed  to  cruise  as  a  privateer,  as  soon  as 
^bc  liad  landed  her  freight  of  cotton  in  a  "West  Indian  port.  She  was 
blockaded  by  several  gunboats  in  the  Ogeechee  River,  near  Savannah, 
Georgia,  and  was  lying  under  the  ponderous  guns  of  Fort  McAllister, 
hatching  her  chance  to  escape.  The  fort,  of  nine  guns  of  the  largest  cali- 
"^j  two  of  them  being  rifled,  was  situated  at  a  bend  on  the  right  bank 

P^^  the  stream,  Avhich  commanded  a  reach  of  two  miles  down  the  river. 
.  ^nnidable  obstructions  were  thrown  across  the  river  from  the  fort,  leav- 
ing merely  a  passage  large  enough  for  the  Nashville  to  pass  thfough.  The 
■'^ushvillo  was  anchored  about  five  miles  above  the  fort,  ready  for  sea, 
^tching  for  a  chance  to  put  on  all  steam,  in  darkness  or  fog,  and  escape 
'^^Oxigh  the  Union  gunboats  which  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
.  ^o  iron-clad  river-boats  were  also  nearly  completed  at  Savannah,  to  assist 

getting  the  rebel  privateer  to  sea. 
.      Quite  a  fleet  of  gunboats,  several  of  them  iron-clad  turrets,  were  assem- 
^^  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.     Three  objects  were  in  view  :  to  destroy 
^  l^aahville,  to  batter  down  Fort  McAllister,  and  to  try  the  impregna* 
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bility  of  tlio  turretB,  by  bringing  them,  witbin  short  range,  under  the  heai 
iest  guns  of  the  fort  Accompanied  by  several  wooden  gunboats,  to  remai 
in  the  rear  and  take  part  in  the  action,  the  iron-turreted  Montauk  steame 
up  to  within  two  liundred  yards  of  the  fort,  and  dropped  anchor.  It  wa 
at  Iialf-past  seven  o'clock  in  the  moniing  of  Tuesday,  January  27.  Th 
experiment  thiis^  to  be  tried  was  one  which  might  well  cause  the  stoutci 
nerves  to  tremble.  The  engagement  continued  for  nearly  six  hours,  unt 
the  Montauk  had  exhausted  her  stock  of  shells.  The  iron-clad  effectuall 
proved  her  invulnerability.  She  was  struck  fiilcen  times.  "But  it  was, 
writes  one  on  board,  "  like  throwing  beans  against  a  brick  wall  j  and,  £ 
for  ail  the  damage  they  were  doing,  we  might  have  lain  there  a  weeL 
One  rifled  sliot  struck  the  forward-deck  plating,  making  an  indentatic 
about  an  inch  deep,  and  flying  oif  in  fragments.  A  ten-inch  solid  sLi 
struck  the  gunwale,  merely  rufiling  the  edge  of  one  of  the  plateii^,  «' 
glancing  off.  Two  solid  shot,  one  a  ten-inch  and  the  other  a  thirty-l« 
pounder,  struck  the  turret  fairly.  Each  made  an  indentation  in  the  turr 
about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  deep,  and  crumbling,  fell  harmless  uponti 
deck.     No  injui^  was  inflicted  ui)on  the  vessel  by  this  tremendous  fire. 

The  Montauk  had  two  gun«,  one  throwing  fifteen-inch  and  the  oth 
eleven-inch  shot  and  shell.  These  enormous  missiles  made  a  very  visib 
impression  upon  the  massive  earthworks.  Huge  holes  were  torn  throuf 
their  intrenchments,  and  tons  of  sand,  as  if  by  earthquake  power,  we 
thrown  up  into  the  air.  It  was,  however,  manifest  that  the  fort  could  m 
be  carried  by  the  force  then  arrayed  against  it ;  and  a  storm  of  rain  andf^ 
setting  in,  the  gunboats  dropped  down  the  river  to  their  former  anchomg 
This  was  a  disapj^ointment.  All,  however,  were  charmed  with  the  oo 
duct  of  the  Montauk.  Her  heavy  guns  were  worked  with  wonderful  em 
and  celerity.  The  turret  revolved  with  admirable  precision.  The  bloisee 
instantly  cleared  away  the  smoke  fi  om  within  the  turret,  and  the  conct 
sion  was  so  slight  as  to  produce  no  ill  effects.  The  fifteen-inch  slics 
which  one  of  the  guns  of  the  Montauk  threw,  weighed  three  hundred  ac 
sixty-five  pounds.  To  throw  one  of  these  large  shells  required  eighth 
quarts  of  powder.  It  threw  also  a  conical  shot  weighing  four  huudr« 
pounds.  The  eleven-inch  gun  threw  a  shell  weighing  one  hundred  ar 
thirty  pound!*.  As  the  rebels  had  planted  many  tori)edoes  and  infem 
machines  in  the  river,  it  was  necessary  for  the  boats  to  move  with  a  gre 
deal  of  caution. 

Several  days  were  spent  in  vigorous  preparations  for  the  renewal  c 
the  attack,  the  main  object  now  being  to  destroy  the  Nashville.  It  w 
proved  that" the  iron-clads  could  easily  pass  the  guns  of  the  fort,  but  tbi 
could  not  pass  the  obstructions  and  toi'})edoes,  which  the  fort  protecte 
and  beyond  which,  up  the  river,  the  Nashville  was  riding  in  apparei 
safety. 

Having  received  reenforeements,  and  an  ample  supply  of  ammunitic 
and  sliells,  on  Sabbath  morning,  February  1,  1863,  the  assault  was  r 
newed.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  in  the  history  of  this  as  of  other  wai 
that  the  party  making  the  attack  on  the  Sabbath  has  been  seldom  sncca 
fliL    The  Merrimac  made  tho  attack  upon  the  Monitor  upon  the  Sabbat 
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nd  WM  repnlsed.  Tliero  was  no  apparent  necessity  of  depriving  t])0  men 
oftherert  of  the  Sabbath  on  this  occasion.  Our  officers,  however,  did  not 
consider  it  expedient  to  respect  the  day.  They  made  tlio  attack,  and  God 
withheld  tlio  blessing  of  success. 

At  lialf-past  five  all  hands  were  called  to  breakfast,  and  a  little  after 
ax,  just  as  dayliglit  was  struggling  through  tlie  dim  mist  of  tlie  morning, 
tho  little  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  put  in  motion.  Not  a  breath 
of  air  was  moving,  and  th<^  surface  of  tlie  water  was  smooth  as  glass.  The 
Montauk  led,  followed  by  several  wooden  gunboats.  The  iron-clad  dropped 
anchor  and  opened  her  fire  almost  directly  opposite  tho  fort.  Tho  accom- 
panying gunboats  commenced  the  bombardment  from  a  point  a  mile  and 
three^uartorj  farther  down  thj  river.  The  main  energies  of  the  fort 
were  again  directed  upon  the  Montauk.  A  solid  ten-inch  shot  sooti  struck 
her  turret  fair  and  square,  and  crumbled  to  powder,  doing  no  harm.  For 
five  hours  this  battle  rasjed,  witliout  anv  decisive  results.  The  Montauk 
was  struck  forty-eight  times,  and  yet  escaped  unharmed.  At  half-past 
twelve  the  fleet  again  dropped  down  the  river,  disappointed  in  not  having 
been  able  to  destroy  the  fort,  but  still  delighted  with  the  invulnerability  of 
the  iron-clads. 

A  month  now  passed  away  in  the  tedium  of  blockade  duty,  watching 
tiio  innumerable  creeks  intersecting  that  low  and  marshy  land.  On  Fri- 
day, the  27th  of  February,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  dense 
black  smoke  of  the  Nashvill>3  was  seen  behind  a  reach  of  forest  skirting  a 
bend  in  the  river.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  stealing  along,  hoping  to 
escape.  The  Seneca  was  sent  up  the  river  on  a  reconnoissance.  She  soon 
retnmed  with  the  gratifving  intelligence  that  the  Nashville  had  nin 
igroiind  but  a  sliort  distancte  above  the  fort,  and  witliin  reach  of  our  guns^ 
which  could  be  brought  up  tv)  t!ic  vicjinity  of  the  obstructions.  Arrange- 
ments M-ere  immediately  made  to  attack  and  destroy  her,  if  possible. 

At  four  o'clock  tho  next  morning,  all  hands  were  called,  and  at  five 
o'clock  the  anchors  were  weighed.  The  Montauk  led.  Three  gunboats 
■^0  Seneca,  Wissahickon,  and  Dawn — followed.  The  Montauk  steamed 
boldly  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  beheld  with  great 
joy  the  Nashville  hard  aground  at  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards. 
The  hattery  opened  fiercely  upon  the  little  "  cheese  box,"  but  the  "  cheese- 
box"  did  not  deign  to  make  any  reply.  The  Nashville  was  the  exclusive 
object  of  its  regard.  After  a  few  shots  to  get  the  range,  a  fifteen-inch 
shell  was  dropped  beautifully  into  tho  very  centre  of  the  piratic  craft,  where 
it  exploded  like  a  volcano.  The  rebels  had  all  escaped  from  the  ship, 
tod  not  even  a  flag  was  to  be  seen  on  the  doomed  craft.  Soon  dense  a'oI- 
umes  of  black  smoke  rose  from  the  shattered  steamer,  followed  by  billowy 
sheets  of  flame,  which  speedily  enveloped  tho  whole  fabric  in  a  glowing 
mantle  of  fire.  The  spectacle  was  sublime,  and  was  watched  with  intensest 
interest,  as  it  was  known  that  the  magazine  would  ere  long  be  reached, 
Mid  that  then  there  would  be  an  appalling  explosion.  Soon  the  a^vful 
T02LT  came.  The  majestic  ship  seemed  to  be  lifted  from  her  bed,  and  the 
charred  and  flaming  fragments  were  scattered  widely  over  the  water.  The 
work  of  destruction   was  effectually  accomplished.     The  rebels  in  tho 
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fort  must  bare  gazed  with  emotions  any  thing  but  pleasnrabley  upon 
tbis  scene  transpiring  beneath  the  very  muzzles  of  their  guns.  They 
kept  up  an  incessant  fire,  to  wliich  scarcely  the  slightest  attention  was 
paid.  As  the  Montauk  was  withdrawing,  she  passed  over  three  torpedoesi 
one  of  which  exploded  directly  beneath  her,  lifting  the  vessel  up  bodily, 
and  sluing  her  arqund.  It  inflicted,  however,  no  injury  upon  the  boat 
Tbe  triumphant  result  of  this  expedition  filled  all  hearts  with  joy, 

Tbo  next  day  three  new  iroii-clads — the  Passaic,  Patapsco,  and  Ksr 
hant — ^>vitli  two  or  three  wooden  gunboats,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  preparations  Avere  made  to  renew  the  assault  upon  Fort  McAllister. 
Monday  morning,  March  2,  Avas  one  of  the  most  lovely  days  that  ever 
smiled  upon  earth.  There  were  then  lying  at  anchor  near  tlie  mouth  a 
the  river  four  iron-clads  and  ten  Avooden  gunboats  of  various  description. 
There  was  intense  activity  on  board  of  them  all,  preparing  for  a  desperate 
fight.  The  avowed  object  of  the  expedition  was  merely  to  try  the  tluw 
new  iron-clads,  to  ascertain  how  they  would  operate  against  tbe  heavy 
guns  of  the  fort,  and  how  eficctually  they  could  ward  off  the  return 
blows.  As  the  Montauk  had  already  been  sufliciently  tested,  she  was  to. 
accompany  the  exi^edition  merely  as  a  looker-on.  Shortly  after  four 
oV'lock  i».  M.,  the  whole  fleet  got  under  weigh  and  stood  up  the  river,  led 
by  the  Passaic.  The  cloudless  sun  Avas  slowly  descending,  and  it  Avas  • 
beautiful  summer's  eve. 

,  Tuesday  morning  daAvncd  calm  and  clear,- and,  at  an  early  hour,  the  ve** 
Bcls  Avere  in  position  for  an  attack.     Each  of  the  iron-clads  anchored  at  tlM 
distance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  fort,  and  the  engagement 
immediately  began.     For  eight  hours  these  combatants,  Avith  their  gigantic 
engines  of  Avar,  hurled,  with  terriiic  velocity,  at  each  other,  shot  and  sUell 
Aveigliing  from  one  hundred  to  four  Inmdrcd  pounds.     AVhcn  these  slicHi 
fell  Avithin  the  traverses  of  the  foe,  the  sand  Avas  seen  rising  in  a  coluiicii^ 
and  filling  the  air  Avith  clouds  of  dust.     A  fifteen-inch  bhcll  explodcni  un- 
der one  of  the  rebel  guns,  hurling  tlie  ponderous  engine  to  a  great  dis- 
tance.    The  outline  of  the  fort,  Av^hich  had  been  so  regular  in  the  morn- 
ing, toAvards  noon  began  to  assume  the  aspect  of  dilapidation  and  ruiw- 
Huge  gaps  were  made  in  the  ramparts,  and  many  of  the  guns  were  evi- 
dently  dismounted.      Still   the  massiA'c   earthwork   Avas    not  essentially 
Avcakeued.     The  impregnability  of  the  iron-clads  Avas,  however,  eftcctuoily 
established.     The  Passaic  Avas  struck  thirty-three  times,  receiving  scarc^^lJ 
the   slightest   injury.     Three  hundred   and  twenty-one  projectiles  w"^^® 
tliroAvn  by  the  iron  clads,  and  two  hundred  and  scA'cnty  Avcre  sent  back  t>y 
the  fort.     Absolutely  nobody  Avas  hurt  on  board  the  vessels.     Thus  teri»^*^ 
natcd  this  first  memorable  battle  of  iron-clads  against  the  heaviest  guns   *^* 
battery. 

During  the  month  of  March,  several  other  iron-clads,  Avith  their  aceo*"*^' 
panying  gunboats,  cast  anchor  at  Port  Koyal.  There  wqtq  seven  turret ^^^^ 
batteries  of  the  monitor  class,  Avhich  Avord  has  now  come  into  use  as  a  g*^*^' 
eric  term.  There  Avere,  also,  tAvo  formidable  iron-clads  of  different  e*^"^*" 
struction — the  Keokuk  and  the  new  Ironsides.  The  monitors  were  lar^5^ 
and  stronger  than  tlie  first  of  that  name,  but  of  essentially  tbo  same     ^^ 
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ign  The  Ironsides  was  a  steam  frigate,  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
tons  burden,  with  masts  and  sails.  Her  armor  was  composed  of  iron  plates, 
fifteen  feet  long,  thirty  inches  wide,  and  four  inches  thick.  The  sides  were 
indined  at  a  sharp  angle  so  as  to  cause  a  ball  to  glance  from  them.  The 
Keokuk,  externally,  somewhat  resembled  the  monitors.  She  was  furnished 
with  two  pyramidal  stationary  turrets,  each  containing  one  gun.  These 
turrets  had  but  five  and  a  half  inches  of  plating,  instead  of  ten  inches,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  monitors.  It  was  hoped  that  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
turret  would  compensate  for  the  lack  of  armor. 

In  addition  to  this  fleet,  a  small  army  of  ten  thousand  men  was  asscm- 
bled  to  cooperate  in  the  attack  upon  Charleston.     General  Hunter  was  in 
command.     A  number  of  nondescript  machines  had  also  been  towed  down 
from  New  York,  to  aid  in  cleaning  the  harbor  of  torpedoes  and  other  ob- 
structions.    An  immense  amount  of  shot  and  shells — of  all  the  enginery 
and  missiles  of  war — had  also  been  accumulated.     The  community  at  this 
time  cherished  almost  unlimited  confidence  in  the  capabilities  of  tlie  mon- 
itors.    It  was  supposed  that  the  fleet,  in  impregnable  mail,  could  anchor 
'^lerevcr  it  pleased  under  the  guns  of  Sumter,  and,  unharmed  by  its  balls, 
oonld  leisurely  batter  down  the  walls  of  the  fortress. 

The  fleet  was  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Dupont,  whose  brilliant 
B^iccess  at  Port  Royal  had  inspired  the  country  with  confidence  in  the  result 
<^f*  the  undertaking.  It  was  supposed  that  the  rebels  had  about  fifty-five 
^liousand  troops  in  and  around  Charleston.  This  number,  by  their  rail- 
*X>ad8,  could  be  doiulcd  in  forty-eight  hours.  In  the  attack,  it  was 
I^*^)po6ed  to  steam  directly  by  the  outer  rebel  batteries  and  demolish  Sum- 
^^T.  Then  the  shore  batteries  were  one  by  one  to  be  destroyed.  Tlio  little 
^^Tny  was  then  to  be  escorted  up  to  the  city,  to  take  it,  and  hold  it  under 
^lie  guns  of  the  fleet. 

Early  in  April,  the  vessels  were  rendezvoused  in  the  Nortli  Edi^to 
^iver,  about  half  way  between  Port  Royal  and  Charleston.  At  the  time 
^f*  sinking  the  stone  fleet  before  Charleston,  as  a  temporary  obstruction  of 
^lie  channel  until  our  blockading  squadron  could  be  formed,  the  British 
Government,  in  a  spirit  of  unfriendliness  to  the  United  States  which  can 
^ever  be  forgotten,  insolently  denounced  the  act  as  barbarism.  The  waters 
of  the  Cooper  and  Ashley  Rivers,  in  a  few  months,  cut  a  new  channel,  with 
^  depth  of  nearly  two  feet  more  of  water  than  the  old  channel  afforded. 

On  Monday,  the  Cth  of  April,  the  ships  entered  this  new  channel,  which 
had  been  carefully  buoyed  out,  and  cast  anchor  within  a  mile  of  Moms 
Island.  Tlie  whole  fleet  of  ironclads,  nine  in  number,  were  to  advance 
^n  file  to  the  attack.  A  reserve  fleet  of  five  wooden  gunboats  were  an- 
chored outside  of  the  bar,  under  the  command  of  Captain  J.  F.  Green. 
Tlie  iron-cladft  were  carefully  stripped  for  the  fight,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  coating  i^f  grease,  to  give  more  effectual  glance  to  the  ball.  Project- 
ing rafts  were  attached  to  tlie  bows  of  the  monitors,  which,  extending  sev- 
®>f^l  yards  ahead  of  the  vessels,  would  catch  and  discharge  the  torpedoes. 
On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  a  dense  fog  shut  out  every  land- 
'^^wk  necessary  for  piloting  the  ships  through  the  intricate  channel  which 
^Hey  were  to  navigate.    A' small  tugboat  was,  however,  sent  on  a  recon- 
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TioLssance.  As  bIio  was  dimly  dlscci-nccl  in  her  bold  advance,  the  batteries 
at  Cumiuinga's  Point  and  at  Fort  Sumter  botli  opened  lire  upon  the  intrepid 
little  explorer.  The  bout  was  recalled  hj  a  signal,  having  established 
the  fact  that  the  path  was  open  to  within  two  miles  of  Sumter.  The  land 
forces  had,  in  the  mean  time,  established  themselves  on  Folly  Island,  to  be 
in  readiness  to  act  in  concert  with  the  fleet  lliey,  however,  could  takeno 
part  in  tlic  contemplated  action,  and  could  not  even  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
witnessing  the  conflict.  From  the  masts  of  the  ships,  with  telescopes,  the 
city  could  be  seen,  its  steeples  and  housetops  covered  with  spectators. 

At  noon  the  fog  had  disappeared,  and  thn  fleet  i)repared  to  move.  Com- 
modore Turner,  of  the  Ironsides,  called  all  the  crew  upon  the  deck  around 
him,  and  all  kneeling,  the  admiral  oirered  a  heart-felt  prayer  for  divine 
protection  and  aid.  The  fleet  advanced  up  the  channel,  in  line  about  a 
cable's  length  apart.  Among  the  pilots  were  three  contrabands,  one  being 
Robert  Small,  a  man  who  had  obtained  national  renown  by  the  courage  and 
sagacity  he  had  displayed  in  escaping,  with  the  steamer  Planter,  from 
Charleston,  and  in  delivering  her  to  the  blockading  fleet. 

For  nearly  four  miles  the  steamers  were  exposed  to  the  batteries  on  Morrif 
and  Sullivan's  Islands,  before  Sumter  w^as  brought  within  easy  range.    Slow- 
ly the  fleet  advanced,  expecting,  every  moment,  to  encounter  the  guns  of 
Fort  Wagner.     The  Weehawken,  which  led,  passed  the  fort  unmolcstedf 
:ind,  one  after  another,  the  entire  squadron  sailed  by  in  silence.     Battery 
Bee,  on  Cimimings's  Point,  was  passed  with  equal  impunity.     But  as  ih0 
Weehawken  rounded  Morris  Island,  and  came  mthin  effective  range  of 
Sumter,  a  single  barbette  gun  was  fired.     It  was  the  signal  for  a  converg- 
ing fire  of  over  three  hundred  guns  from  all  the  batteries.     The  larg^ 
guns  from  the  Norfolk  navy-yard,  the  mo^t  ponderous  castings  from  the 
celebrate<l  Tredeirar  works  in  Richmond,  and  the  most  approved  and  lar- 
gest rifled  cannon  from  England,  all  hurled  at  once  their  massive  bolts  upon 
the  ships.     Still  the  monitors  deigned  no  reply,  but  steamed  their  way 
cautiously  along  to  their  appomted  positions,  until  a  signal  from  the  Iron- 
sides directed  them  to  commence  their  work. 

Then  the  huge  guns,  of  fifleen-inch  bore,  hurled  their  shot  of  four  hmidred 
and  twenty  pounds'  weight,  deliberately  and  with  unerring  accuracy  against 
the  fort.  Kot  a  shot  was  lost.  Every  ball  accomplished  its  mission.  It 
was  a  fearful  conflict.  No  ships  were  ever  beibre  exposed  to  such  an  ordeal. 
Solid  shot,  shells,  and  steel-pointed  bolts,  fell  upon  thcui  hke  hailstones, 
and  plowed  the  water  into  foam,  raising  such  a  spray  over  the  low  tur- 
rets as  at  times  to  hide  them  entirely  from  view.  The  northwest  angle  of 
^^lmte^  was  its  most  vulnerable  ppint.  To  prevent  the  gunboats  from 
reaching  a  position  from  which  they  could  assail  that  face,  the  rebels  had 
suspended,  from  floating  barrels,  a  network  of  roi)es  so  arranged  as  to 
catch  and  clog  the  screws  of  the  propellers.  Behind  this  network  there 
was  another  line  of  obstructions,  consisting  of  torpedoes  of  as  gigantic 
l>ower  as  modem  ingenuity  could  construct.  Notwithstanding  the  utmost 
precautions,  five  of  the  monitors  became  entangled  in  the  snares  set  to 
entrap  them,  though  they  all  were  eventually  worked  free. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  reach  the  northwest  comer  of  Sumter  by  the 
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channel,  tlie  iron-clads  endeavored  to  force  a  passage  between  the 
Cununings's  Point.  Bnt  here  they  were  confronted  bj  a  row  of 
ling  ten  feet  above  the  water,  and  extending  the  whole  width  of  the 
•  Beyond  this,  there  was  another  row  of  piles,  extending  from 
Jey  to  Fort  Johnson,  open  only  at  one  place.  Beneath  that  open- 
as  said  that  there  was  a  toq>edo,  containing  five  thousand  tons  of  • 
Still  beyond  this  row  of  obstructions  there  were  others,  as  far  as 
could  reach.  Behind  them  all  there  were  three  rebel  iron-clads,  in 
•ray,  ready  for  the  onset 

favy  shot  struck  the  Passaic,  in  such  a  position  as  to  prevent  the 
m  of  her  turret.  The  boat  was  thus  disabled  from  any  further  effi- 
tioji.  It  was  found  difficult  to  steer  the  vessels  in  the  narrow  and 
passage.  The  massive  Ironsides,  in  particular,  was  quite  unman- 
Twice  it  was  necessary  to  drop  an  anchor  to  prevent  her  going 
Tlie  rapid  tide,  rushing  around  some  curve,  would  strike  her  bow 
r  the  ship  about  in  spite  of  the  power  of  the  rudiler.  As  the 
grew  more  narrow  and  crooked,  it  became  quite  impossible  to 
J  the  ship,  and  she  was  anchored  within  twelve  hundred  yards  of 
>ultric.  This  monster  ship  discharged  one  broadside,  which  brought 
e  rebel  flag.  Another  was  instantly  run  up.  The  Ironsides  had 
entangled  in  such  a  position  that  she  could  take  no  further  active 
:he  engagement  Here  she  remained  during  the  whole  conflict,  an 
le  target  for  the  rebel  gunners,  her  officers  and  men  chafing  at  their 
ory  inaction. 

le  mean  time,  the  Catskill,  Nantucket,  and  Nahant,  took  their  sta- 
:lway  between  Sumter  and  Moultrie.  The  Keokuk  gallantly 
to  within  three  hundred  yards  of  Sumter,  drawing  upon  herself 
:onccntric  fire,  that  she  received  two  hundred  balls  for  every  one 
il  throw.  There  was  sublimity  of  the  highest  kind,  and,  as  an  eye- 
expressed  it,  something  truly  pathetic  in  the  spectacle  of  those  little 
circular  towers  exposed  to  the  crushing  weight  of  those  tons  of 
urlcd  against  them  with  the  terrific  force  of  modern  projectiles,  and 
;li  charges  of  powder  as  were  never  before  dreamed  of  in  artillery 
One  hundred  and  sixty  shots  were  counted  in  a  single  minute. 
*  the  officers  said  that  the  shots  struck  their  turrets  as  fast  as  the 
of  a  watch.  N(;t  less  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  rounds  were 
the  rebels  in  the  brief  space  of  the  engagement.  The  monitors,  but 
them — leaving  out  the  Ironsides — with  but  two  guns  each,  were 
throw  back  in  return  but  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  contest 
unequal — sixteen  floating  guns  against  three  hundred  in  bat- 
interior  of  the  turrets  presented  a  novel  and  an  exciting  scene, 
mere,  begrimed  with  powder  and  stripped  to  the  waist,  were  work- 
the  frenzy  of  their  enthusiasm,  with  superhuman  energy.  The 
)f  thirty-five  pounds  of  powder  is  passed  up  from  below.  The  ball, 
g  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  is  raised  by  machinery  to  the 
and  rammed  home.  The  gun  is  then  run  to  the  port,  whose 
iron  dc»or  for  the  instant  slides  aside.     The  lanyard  is  pulled,  and 
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with  earthquake  roar  the  enormous  projectile  rashes  on  its  waj.  The 
walls  of  Sumter  are  smashed,  crumbled,  pulverized,  wherever  these  Titanic 
.  missiles  strike  them.  A  crater  of  ruin  was  soon  formed — in  one  part  of  the 
parapet  several  holes  were  apparent  three  feet  in  diameter.  Two  of  the 
embrasures  were  stove  into  one.  The  speedy  reduction  of  the  fort  wis 
certain  if  the  monitors  could  but  endure  the  terrific  pounding  with  which 
they  were  assailed. 

For  a  few  moments  nearly  every  rebel  gun  was  turned  upon  the  gallant 
little  Keokuk.  From  Sumter  and  Moultrie  and  Battery  Bee,  and  Wagner 
and  Beauregard  and  the  Eedan,  shot  and  shell  fell  upon  the  two  Uttlo 
turrets,  which  in  the  distance  seemed  but  like  floating  buoys.  Ninety  balb 
struck  her  sides  and  turrets.  The  storm  of  iron  fell  literally  like  hail- 
stones. Over  ninety  shot  left  their  marks  upon  her  lacerated  sides.  Nine- 
teen massive  bolts  penetrated  her  hull.  The  steel-pointed  shafts,  which 
pierced  the  armor  of  the  Keokuk  as  if  it  were  cheese-rind,  weighed  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  were  polished  like  the  finest  cutlery.  One  of  tli€ie 
shafts,  which  struck  the  turret  at  an  angle,  almost  buried  itself  in  the  Bolid 
iron.  Twelve  of  the  crew  of  the  Keokuk  were  struck,  among  whom  wis 
her  gallant  commander,  Alexander  C.  'Khind.  All  this  was  done  in  ten 
minutes,  when  the  heroic  craft  withdrew,  mortally  wounded. 

The  Naliant  was  struck  by  eighty  balls.  The  most  severe  injmy 
received  was  from  a  rifled  steel  shot,  which  hit  the  pilot-house  violently, 
driving  in  several  bolts,  which  wounded  all  three  of  the  inmates— ODfl 
mortally.  The  commander,  John  Downes,  was  but  slightly  hurt  b 
the  turret  several  bolts  were  also  driven  m,  which  wounded  a  number  of 
those  working  the  guns. 

The  Passaic  was  also  struck  fifty-three  times.      A  ten-inch  rifle-ball 
scooped  out  a  huge  portion  of  the  top  of  the  turret,  cutting  through  eleven 
plates  of  iron,  each  an  inch  thick.     Unimpeded,  the  ponderous  missile  con- 
tinued its  path,  striking  the  pilot-house,  making  a  dent  in  the  plating  three 
inches   deep,   and   almost  tearing  the  massive   structure  from   its  baae- 
Anothcr  shot  struck  the  turret  so  heavily  as  to  disable  by  the  shock  on  ^ 
of  the    gun-carriages.      Portions  of   the   interior  iron   casing  were  afe-^ 
crumbled  down,  which,  lodging  in  the  groove  of  the  turret,  prevented  » 
from  revolving.     Captain  Percival  Drayton  was  the  heroic  commander  a^ 
this  ship. 

The  Weehawken,  under  the  command  of  Captain  John  Eogers,  had 
part  of  her  side-armor  torn  up.     A  steel  shot  penetrated  five  of  the  plates 
of  iron,  stripping  them  off.     Another  shot  pierced  the  deck-armor,  ai^- 
partially  broke  through  its  wooden  foundation. 

The  Nantucket  received  such  a  contusion  as  to  render  it  impo^ble  ^^ 
open  one  of  the  port-covers.  Thus  the  fifteen-inch  gun  could  no  longer  fc> 
used.  She  received  several  other  very  severe  blows,  but  noqe  which  i  ^ 
other  respects  impaired  her  efliciency. 

Tlie  Catskill  was  hit  fifty-one  times.     A  shot  broke  through  her  dcrl^' 
plating,  crashing  a  beam  beneath,  spending  its  force  upon  an  iron  Btanchio^i*^ 
which  it  settled  half  an  inch.     The  remaining  iron-clads,  though  all  wetT^ 
frequently  hit,  escaped  without  any  essential  injury,    llany  of  the  heaviest 
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biDs  glanced  harmless  from  tbem.  The  actual  fighting  continued  but 
thirtj  minutes.  Thirty  minutes  more  of  the  same  action  would  have 
demolished  Sumter,  and  would  probably  also  have  demolished  the  moni- 
toiK  At  five  o'clock,  Admiral  Dupont  signalled  the  fleet  to  withdraw. 
Slowly,  reluctantly,  sadly  they  turned  away  from  their  powerful  foes,  and 
qoiedj  steamed  back  to  their  anchorage  olF  Morris  Island.  An  informal 
meeting  of  the  officers  was  immediately  held  on  the  flag-ship.  The  report 
di  the  commanders  was  such  as  to  decide  the  admiral  not  to  renew  the 
ittack. 

All  night  long,  on  board  the  Keokuk,  the  pumps  were  plied  to  keep 
her  froni  sinking.  In  the  morning  she  hung  out  a  flag  of  distress.  Boats 
were  sent  to  her  aid.  The  sea  was  pouring  into  her  turrets,  and  scarcely 
were  tlie  wounded  men  and  a  part  of  her  crew  removed  when  with  a  lurch 
she  plunged  under  the  waves  and  disappeared.  Several  of  her  crew,  as 
die  went  down,  jumped  into  the  sea,  and  were  rescued  by  the  small  boats. 
Her  flag  was  still  flying  from  the  staff  as  the  bold-hearted,  chivalric  war- 
rior sank  into  the  silent  tomb.  At  noon  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  returned 
to  Port  Royal,  and  the  troops  were  removed  from  Folly  Island. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  c6nflict.  It  demonstrated  the  fact  that  no 
ihip  had  then  been  constructed  which  could  encounter  the  tremendous 
ei^ery  of  modem  warfare.  The  failure  to  take  Charleston  was  a  bitter 
diitppointment  to  the  North.  The  faith  of  the  community  in  the  offensive 
,  ttd  defensive  power  of  the  iron-clads  received  a  violent  shock.  But  for 
Ae  formidable  obstructions  in  the  harbor,  tho  monitors  would  have  steamed 
firecUy  by  the  forts  in  defiance  of  their  guns,  and  would  have  laid  tho 
dty  in  ashes.  The  ol^stmetions  and  the  guns  together  caused  our  defeat. 
Ether  alone  would  have  proved  unavailing.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  hitlierto 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  eight  vessels,  with  but 
■iteen  guns  in  all,  fought  for  half  an  hour,  at  a  distance  of  but  irom  three 
famdred  to  five  hundred  yards,  some  of  the  strongest  fortifications  on  the 
cowt,  mounting  over  three  hundred  guns  of  the  largest  calibre  and  tho 
inoBt  formidable  patterns  constructed  in  Europe  or  America.* 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  arose  in  the  Noilh  in  reference  to  the  exi>e- 
iicacy  of  renewing  the  attack.  Chiet-Engineer  Stimcrs,  who  had  been 
Wat  out  by  the  Government  to  sui)erintcnd  the  preparation  of  the  moni- 
torg,  affinned  that  all  the  vessels,  except  the  Keokuk,  which  was  not  one 
rf  the  monitors,  were  as  ready  lor  effective  action  the  day  after  the  battle 
tt  ever.     The  injuries  sustained  were  so  slight,  that  they  were  repaired 

*  The  whole  fleet,  of  nine  vessels,  were  struck  about  fivo  hundred  and  fifteen  times,  as  follows. 

^y  of  these  blows  inflicted  no  wound  whatever;  they  merely  struck  and  glanced  harmlessly 

wiy:- 

Kew  IroDsides  received  of  shots  about 65 

Keokuk  **  **         "    90 

Weehawken  "  "         '*    60 

IContauk  "  "         "    20 

PaBMic  "  "  " 63 

Nantucket  "  "         "    51 

CatakiU  "  "         "    61 

Patapsco  "  "         "    45 

Kahant  "  «         "    80 
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daring  the  ing^t  and  a  part  of  the  next  daj.    Gnduify, 

opinion  coincided  with  Admiral  Dupont  in  hifl  deciaion.  ■- ;  v>cMd« 

In  October  of  1862,  General  O.  IL  Ifitchel,  being  then  in 
the  Anny  of  the  South,  sent  out  an  expedition  which,  thou^  not 
directed  against  the  city  of  Charleston,  was  intended  as  an 
demonstration,  'the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Sailroad  connects 
two  cities  in  a  line  running  about  forty  miles  inland,  west  of  Hilton 
The  garrisons  established  in  these  two  commercial  capitals  of 
and  South  Carolina  had  been  of  much  mutual  advantage.  The 
iumished  a  rapid  and  easy  mode  of  concentration  at  either  point  uludi 
might  be  threatened.  It  was,  therefore,  desirable  to  destroy  dug.  line  nf 
communication  permanently,  so  as  to  force  the  rebels  to  keep  a  large  pth. 
risen  at  both  places.  > 

On  the  2l8t  of  October,  Brigadier-General  J.  M.  Brannan,  with  a  Com 
of  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  men,  left  Port  Boyal  h 
steamers,  and  proceeded  up  Broad  River  to  McKay  Point,  at  the  junetioa 
of  the  Podotaligo  Biver,  where  they  arrived  the  next  morning.  A  sdhD 
force  was  then  sent  to  the  Coosahatchie  Biver,  to  destroy  the  railroad  uA 
bridges  in  that  direction.  The  remainder  of  the  expedition  commeasad 
their  march  to  destroy  the  bridges  which  crossed  the  Pocotaligo.  Ttegr 
had  not  advanced  more  thaA  a  mile  when  they  encountered  a  rebel  batteiy, 
which  opened  fire  upon  them.  The  rebels,  however,  were  speedily  driwHt. 
from  the  intrenohments.  In  their  retreat  they  destroyed  behind  them  Ifci 
bridges  which  crossed  numerous  small  streams,  thus  seriously  retardii^  Hifl^ 
progress  of  the  pursuers.  « 

The  patriots  pressed  vigorously,  their  engineers  rapidly  reconstmcting 
the  demolished  bridges,  imtil,  after  the  advance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  tbqr 
came  to  a  battery  of  more  formidable  proportions,  which  could  be  ap* 
proached  only  by  a  raised  road  through  a  swamp.  After  an  hour  of  tq^ 
heroic  lighting,  during  which  the  assailants  suffered  severe  loss,  this  battery 
was  also  taken,  the  garrison  escaping  only  by  the  most  rapid  flight. 

A  short  distance  beyond,  at  the  junction  of  two  roads,  the  rebels  made 
a  tliird  stand  on  the  other  side  of  a  bridge  crossing  the  Pocotaligo  Biver. 
The  patriots  had  met  with  more  serious  opposition  than  they  had  antiei- 
pated.  Unfortunately,  hero  their  ammunition  failed  them,  and  they  had  to 
send  back  to  the  boats  for  a  fresh  supply.  The  rebels  fired  the  bridge 
across  the  river.  From  behind  their  well-manned  batteries  they  opened  a 
destructive  lire,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  our  troops  to  cross  the 
stream.  In  the  mean  time,  recnforcements  were  rapidly  reaching  them 
from  Savannah  and  Charleston. 

The  situation  of  the  Unionists  now  became  quite  precarious.  Their 
ammunition  was  nearly  expended.  Their  foes  were  gathering  thick  and 
fast.  Their  farther  progress  seemed  completely  obstructed.  They  were 
utterly  exhausted  by  the  long  march  and  incessant  fighting  of  a  whole 
cUiy,  and  the  gloom  of  night  was  fast  closing  in  around  them.  During  the 
long  hours  of  the  autumnal  night,  enough  troops  might  be  sent  forward 
from  Savannah  and  Charleston  to  render  their  situation  desperate.  Under 
these  circumstances,  General  Brannan  wisely  ordered  a  retreat    He  buried 
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his  dead,  took  Lis  wounded  with  hiniy  and  successfully  reached  his  guxk- 
boats  unmolestt^d. 

It  subsequcntlj  appeared  that  the  rebels  had  been  informed  of  the 
whole  movement,  and  had  made  deliberate  and  ample  preparations  to  meet 
it  During  the  fight  an  incident  occurred  developing  courage  and  pres- 
enoe  of  mind  worthy  of  the  most  honorable  record.  A  rebel  shell  fell 
into  one  of  our  ammunition-boxes,  and  lay  there  smoking  and  hissing, 
ready  to  explode  and  scatter  terrible  destruction  all  around.  Artificer 
Encks,  seeing  the  danger,  seized  the  shell  and  threw  it  into  a  ditch,  where 
it  almost  instantly  exploded,  wounding  him.  His  coolness  and  courage 
probably  saved  many  lives. 

In  the  mean  time.  Colonel  Barton,  with  a  force  of  tlirco  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  had  ascended  the  Coosahatchie  River  on  the  steamer  Planter.  In 
consequence  of  the  low  water,  they  could  only  reach  a  point  abou>  two 
miles  below  the  town  of  the  same  name.  Here  the  men  were  landed, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  swampy  nature  of  the 
gioand.  The  force  advanced,  skirmishing  -svith  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
^en  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive  was  heard, 
and  a  train  of  eight  cars  appeared.  Six  were  platform  cars,  crowded  with 
addiers.  Two  box-cars  contained  the  officers.  They  had  also  two  pieces 
of  artillery.  Tlh  cars  were  in  rapid  motion.  Colonel  Barton  immedi- 
ately opened  fire  upon  the  train.  Quite  a  number  instantly  dropped,  killed 
or  wounded  by  the  storm  of  bullets.  About  thirty  sprang  from  the  cars. 
Many  of  these  were  maimed  or  killed  by  the  fall.  The  rest  took  to  the 
•^arap.  The  patriots  picked  up  from  the  track  thirty  stand  of  arms,  an 
officer's  sword  and  hat,  and  a  flag  belonging  to  the  "  Wliippy  Swamp 
Ciuards." 

The  train,  however,  was  not  stopped.  Hushing  on  with  renewed  ve- 
locity, as  though  stung  by  the  wound,  it  soon  disappeared  in  the  distance. 
The  patriot  troops  then  commenced  tearing  up  the  road.  While  this  was 
^ing  done,  Colonel  Barton  pushed  rapidly  towards  the  town  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  force.  They  soon  came  to  the  enemy,  formidably  posted 
Wiind  a  bridge.  Tliey  were  in  numbers  so  superior  to  the  patriots,  that  it 
^  not  deemed  safe  to  attack  them.  Colonel  Barton,  therefore,  having 
fet  destroyed  the  bridge,  commenced  a  return  to  his  boat.  Tlie  rebels 
ttntiousiy  followed,  and  attempted  to  annoy  him  as  he  was  recimbarking. 
They  were,  however,  repulsed  with  severe  loss. 

This  expedition  waa  to  have  been  led  by  General  Mitchel  himself. 
Hia  serious  sickness  prevented.  The  death  of  this  noble  man,  which 
won  followed,  and  which  was  everywhere  regarded  as  a  national  calam- 
ity) led  to  the  abandonment  of  any  further  designs  in  that  quarter. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

SIBGB    OP    WAGNER    AND    BOMBARDMENT    OF    SUMTER. 

FoLLT  AND  Morris  Islaxds. — Rebel  Fortificationb. — Preparations  for  Attack.— Tbi 
Masked  Batteries.— The  Vigorous  Assault.- Pursuit  of  tub  Rebels.- ANBCDOvm— 
Tub  Charge  upux  Wagner.— The  Repulse.- Tub  Crarob  rekewed.— Actiok  of  nn 
Fleet. — Sieoe- Works —Tub  Swamp  Angkl.— Bombabdmbnt  of  Sumtlr.— Kvacuatkut  or 
Morris  Island. — Assault  of  Sumteb. 

After  the  unfortunate  attack  upon  Charleston,  two  months  of  Inactivity 
ensued,  relieved  only  by  the  capture  of  blockade-runners.  In  June, 
Brigadier-General  Quincy  A.  Gillmore,  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  was  intmsted 
with  the  command  at  Port  Royal,  llis  success  in  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Pulaski  had  given  him  some  prestige.  Folly  Island,  a  narrow  strip  of 
sand  fringing  James  Island,  was  made  the  base  of  operations.  This  bazien 
reach  of  sand-liilloeks  is  about  eight  miles  long,  running  parallel  with  the 
coast.  At  its  northern  extremity  it  is  separated  from  Morris  Island  by  a 
creek  called  Light- House  Inlet  This  latter  island,  extending  due  north 
about  five  miles,  gently  bends  into  Charleston  harbor,  its  extreme  north- 
western terminus,  at  Cumniings's  Point,  reaching  within  two  miles  of  Fort 
Sumter. 

At  the  southern  base  of  Morris  Island  the  rebels  had  erected  a  se- 
ries of  batteries,  supported  by  extensive  rifle-pits,  to  command  the 
crossing  of  the  iulet.  Secretly  and  by  niglit  General  Gillmore  sent 
heavy  guns  along  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Folly  Island.  It  was 
the  plan  to  silence  the  rebel  batteries  and  land  the  troops  at  that  point. 
General  Seymour  was  placed  in  command  of  the  enterprise.  The  works 
were  erected  under  the  immediate  care  of  Lieutenants  Luter,  Maguire, 
and  Wilson,  under  curtain  of  the  night.  The  batteries  were  behind 
sand-liills,  so  as  not  to  be  visible  in  the  daytime.  The  rebels  had  no 
suspicion  of  tlie  enterprise  which  was  in  movement  The  breastworks 
were  composed  of  sand-bags  and  timber,  with  bomb-proofs  for  infantry 
supports. 

The  preparations  being  all  thoroughly  made  on  the  10th  of  July,  this 
aew.act  in  the  drama  of  war  was  opened.  General  Strong's  Brigade  was 
directed  to  embark  in  boats,  move  up  Folly  Island  Creek,  and  land  on  the 
south  end  of  Morris  Island.  Lieutenant-Commanding  Bunco  was  to  take 
four  howitzer  launches  and  cover  the  landing  of  Strong's  Brigade  by  shell- 
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ing  the  rifle-pits  of  the  foe.  Brigadier-GeTieral  Terry  was  to  ascend  the 
Stono  River,  and  attack  James  Island  as  a  feint.  It  was  hoped  that  thus 
many  of  the  rebels  might  be  drawn  away  from  Morris  Island.  Another 
Bmall  force  was  to  enter  an  inlet  west  of  the  island,  ^vith  the  design  of 
turning  some  of  the  batteries. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  July,  the  sand  was  shovelled  from  the  em- 
brasures of  the  batteries,  and  a  crowd  of  eager  spectators  stationed  them- 
selves in  position,  where  a  view  of  the  contest  could  be  gained.     At  five 
minutes  of  five  in  the  morning  tlie  first  gun  Avas  fired,  and  such  had  been 
the  secrecy  observed,  that  tho  enemy  were  taken  entirely  by  surprise.     The 
first  ball  struck  a  gun-carriage,  disabling  it,  and  the  rebels  were  instantly 
seen,  like  hornets  disturbed  in  their  nests,  swarming  upon  their  parapets, 
and  looking  around  in  amazement  to  ascertain  from  what  point  the  bolt 
came.     In  another  moment  all  the  guns  from  the  masked  batteries  were 
ablaze,  hurling  their  missiles  of  destruction  and  death  into  the  works  of 
the  foe. 

Notwithstanding  the  complete  surprise,  the  rebels  stood  their  ground 
manfully.  Still  the  excitement  of  the  sudden  and  destructive  attack  was 
so  great,  that  they  fired  wildly.  Their  shot  passed  over  our  batteries,  and 
were  seen  ricochetting  far  away  upon  the  sand  in  the  rear.  In  the  mean 
time  the  gunboats  had  taken  a  good  position,  and  inflicted  severe  punish- 
ment upon  the  rebels,  while  sharpshooters  picked  off  the  men  working  at 
their  guns. 

The  howitzer  boats  opened  upon  the  rifle-pits,  near  Light-House  Inlet, 

with  such  effect  that  the  rebels  turned  the  main  weight  of  their  guns  upon 

the  boats.      One  boat  was  sunk.      Lieutenant-Colonel   Kodman,  of  the 

Seventh   Connecticut,  with   a  portion  of  his  regiment,  was  the   firat  to 

laiid  on  Morris  Island.     Regardless  of  a  very  severe  fire,  he  gallantly 

t-harged  and  carried  the  rifle-pits.     In  the  mean  time,  General  Strong  was 

taking  the  Sixth  Connecticut  ashore,  in  frontj  of  the  batteries  which  were 

not  yet  silenced.     Anxious  to  inspire  his  men  with  liis  own  heroism  and 

^^mess,  when  he  had  reached  as  he  supposed  near  enough  to  the  shore, 

h^  was  tlie  first  to  leap  overboard.      But  the   water  was  deeper   than 

^^e  imagined,  and  he  went  entirely  under.    Captain  ITaiTal,  his  aid,  jumped 

^i^er  him ;  but  the  general,  with  sinewy  arms,  struck  boldly  out,  swam 

^^hore,  and  was  the  first  to  land  upon  the  l)each.     The  boats  swiftly  fol- 

^^vecL     The  men  were  safely  lauded,  and  formed  in  line  under  the  shelter 

^^  some  sand-hills. 

The  order  to  charge  was  given.     With  cheers  the  men  sprang  forward, 

^<5ross  the  marsh,  over  the  rifle-pits,  up  the  bluff,  cheered  all  the  way  by 

"^rie  huzzas  of  their  comrades  who  watched  tliem  from  tlie  other  side  of  the 

^^let  or  creek.     The  guns  of  the  rebel  batteries  were  turned  fiercely  upon 

^licm,  but  could  not  check  their  course.     The  yards  of  the  gunboats  were 

^Xianncd,  and  the  hearty  tars  waved  their  tarpaulins  and  slioutod  cncourago- 

^*^t  and  admiration,  as  the  storming  party  took  one  battery  after  another, 

^'icl,  pursuing  the  fugitives,  disappeared  over  the  distant  undulations  of 

*^te  island. 

As  non  as  jwssible,  the  One  Hundredth  New  York,  under  Colonel 
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Dandy,  the  Befentii  New  Hampdum,  under  OoloDdfl.  H;  i 
part  of  the  Forty-eightli  Kew  York  Begiment,  were  landed  aa 
nenttti  and  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  rebela.  At  lengllklli^ 
came  within  range  of  the  fire  of  the  powerM  foirta  Wagner  and  Amik 
<m  the  upper  part  of  the  island.  The  Seventh  Kew  Hampdiire  had  aamr 
before  been  under  fire,  but  -heroically  they  discharged  all  the  dndea  atiim 
perilouB  hour.  About  two  miles  up  the  island  they  encountered  a  balMaf, 
which  they  took  by  an  impetuous  charge,  and  promptly  turned  the  fm 
upon  the  swift-footed  foe.  ;« 

General  Strong,  finding  his  wet  clothes  encumbered  him  in  the  eagv 
pursmt,  threw  aside  his  coat  and  drew  off  his  boots  to  pour  out  the  watat 
Finding  it  difficult  to  get  lus  soaked  boots  on  again,  he  marched  forwaid 
in  his  stockings  two  miles  over  the  burning  sand.    The  men  were  big^i^ 
pleased  with  Uie  novel  uniform  in  which  their  leader  was  decked,  and  aat 
pressed  their  approval  in  frequent  cheers. 

One  after  another,  ten  batteries  of  various  sizes  were  taken.  The  en^ 
my,  as  they  retreated,  burned  several  buildings  filled  with  commisni^ 
stores,  A  number  of  guns  and  a  large  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  blockade 
runner  Kuby,  which  had  gone  ashore  on  the  island,  were  captured.  Qnar 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  privates  and  eleven  commissioned  aflicen  weis ' 
marched  to  the  rear  as  prisoners.  Having  come  within  range  of  the  gone  of 
Forts  Wagner  and  Oregg,  the  column  was  halted  to  prepare  for  a  morsdd^ 
termined  attack.  General  Gillmore  came  to  the  front  to  reconnoitre,  aa^ 
General  Strong  was  put  in  command  of  the  island.  It  was  deemed  ¥iB9# 
in  view  of  the  strength  of  these  formidable  forts,  to  rest  for  a  time,  mdl 
gather  new  strength  for  the  desperate  assault. 

Ill  the  mean  time  the  iron-clads  were  running  up  along  the  shore,  anS 
about  nine  o'clock  they  opened  fire  upon  Fort  Wagner,  eliciting  a  vigorous 
though  harmless  response.  The  bombardment  continued  for  several  hours, 
without  much  damage  being  inflicted  by  either  party.  Admiral  Dahl- 
gren,  who  had  succeeded  Admiral  Dupont  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
naval  force,  was  on  the  Catskill,  which  was  struck  fifty-two  times.  The 
only  damage  she  suffered  was  in  the  driving  back  of  a  bolt,  which  just 
grazed  the  admiral's  head,  inflicting  however  no  injury.  The  troops 
bivouacked  for  the  night  among  the  hillocks  of  the  marshy  island,  havinA» 
made  preparation  to  storm  the  forts  the  next  morning.  v  ■ 

With  the  early  light  of  the  11th,  the  Seventh  Connecticut,  supported 
by  th0  Ninth  Maine  and  the  Seventh  Pennsylvania,  moved  noii^esslgf 
along  the  shore,  shrouded  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  morning.  Unobserted, 
they  pressed  on  until  the  enemy's  pickets  were  encountered,  who  gave^the 
alarm.  A  terrible  fire  was  instantly  opened  upon  the  advanciA[^pilE|iolk 
With  a  shout  they  rushed  headlong  into  the  storm  of  bursting  i  "'  ^ 
grenades,  and  rifie-balls,  which  were  hurled  upon  them.  The  da 
however  such,  that  the  rebel  gunners  could  not  take  good  aim,  i  ^^ 
paratively  few  were  struck  down.  Not  a  man  fiinched.  On  thcQ^!^^^^  t 
over  obstructions  into  ditches,  treading  upon  torpedoes,  until  ^^ 
bered  the  parapet  and  sprang  into  the  works.  A  hand-to-hand  coMfc  of 
great  desperation  was  now  waged    The  rebels  were  gradually  iftfea  be> 
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hind  such  protections  as  the  interior  of  the  ramparts  afforded.    The 
Seventh  Connecticut  led  in  tliis  Iieroic  charge.  ^ 

The  Seventy-sixth  Pennsylvania  pressed  on  close  behind.    Bnt  in  the  in- 

oetting  light  tiic  rebels  had  got  a  better  range,  and  they  were  exposed  to  a 

more  destructive  fire.    In  the  absence  of  their  colonel,  who  was  sick,  for  a 

moment  they  wavered ;  but  Major  Hicks  promptly  rallied  them.     Again 

ihey  rushed  in  through  such  a  staggering  tempest  of  mutilation  and  death, 

that  but  few  reached  the  parapet.     Tlie  Ninth  Maine,  seeing  how  matters 

itood,  and  that  it  was  impossible  with  the  force  they  had  to  carry  works 

which  were  proved  to  be  so  strong,  commenced  a  retreat.    ITie  Connecticut 

tPoopB,  with  the  few  from  Pennsylvania  who  had  joined  them,  were  now 

in  in  appalling  condition.     Every  moment  they  were  falling  before  the 

nnerring  rifles  of  the  foe.      Their  commander  was  severely  wounded,  and 

no  reenforcements  could  come  to  their  aid.      It  was  impossible  for  them 

without  support  to  hold  the  works  into  which  they  had  plunged.    A  retreat 

was  of  necessity  ordered.      It  became  a  fearful  race  for  life.      The  rebels 

tamed  their  guns,  charged  with  grape  and  canister,  upon  them,  and  the 

patriots  fell  iti  dreadful  slaughter. 

Nearly  a  week  passed  away,  during  which  time  both  parties  looked 
temly  at  each  other,  each  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  strife. 

While  the  rebels  were  strengthening  their  works,  the  patriots  were 

hosj  throwing  up  intrenchments,  that  thej  might  permanently  hold  the 

ground  which  they  had  gained.    It  will  be  remembered  that  General  Terry 

vas  to  make  a  diversion  on  James  Island.     In  this  he  was  quite  successful 

Ltiiidin^  under  cover  of  five  gunboats,  npar  a  little  hamlet  called  Secession* 

^Ue,  he  encountered  and  routed  some  five  thousand  Georgia  troops.      He 

had  two  regiments  of  colored  troops— the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts  and 

tke  Second  South  Carolina.      These  colored  troops  charged  with  great 

Wavery,  and  drove  the  foe  wildly  before  them.      The  rebels,  with  the  loss 

of  three  hundred  men,  were  driven  beyond  Secessionville  into  some  strong 

intrenchments  in  the  rear,  where  they  made  a  stand. 

Upon  the  18th,  a  new  attack  was  make  on  Fort  Wagner.  It  was  first 
assailed  by  a  fierce  bombardment  from  the  iron-clad  gimboats  Montauk, 
Ironsides,  Catskill,  Xantucket,  Weehawken,  and  Patapsco.  These  boats 
took  position  within  short  range  of  the  fort,  while  several  wooden  gunboats, 
*t  a  gTL-.'ter  distance,  pitched  their  shells  into  the  ramparts  of  the  foe. 
At  the  same  time  fifty-four  guns  in  battery  opened  a  deadly  fire  upon  the 
'^bel  works.  From  noon  till  night  the  bombardment  raged  sublimely.  It, 
however,  accomplished  but  little.  Two  guns  were  dismounted,  and  the 
*^iity  of  the  parapet  was  destroyed.  The  defensive  power  of  the  fort  was 
^ot,  however,  materially  weakened. 

At  sunset  the  fleet  withdrew,  and  the  cannonade  ceased.  Just  then 
^  llack  cloud  appeared  in  the  sky,  with  muttering  thunder.  One  of  the 
'  ^^rcest  of  tempests  commenced  its  roar,  as  if  to  show  how  insignificant 
^he  artillery  of  earth  compared  with  that  of  the  skies.  In  the  midst  of 
^l»  storm,  preparations  were  made  to  carry  the  fort  by  assault.  Three 
brigades,  under  charge  of  General  Strong,  Colonel  Putnam,  and  General 
^tevenaon,  were  brought  forward  fc)r  the  perilous  enterprise.    To  a  thought- 
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M  mind  the  plan  did  not  give  promise  of  success.    The  brigadsB 
hnmedly  at  the  moment  formed  for  the  duty.      The  troops  were  but 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  brigade  commanders.     Many  had 
never  before  been  under  fire ;  and  all  remembered  the  bloody  repulse  of 
the  11th. 

The  evening  twilight  was  fading  away,  when  these  troops  with  solemn 
tread  moved  along  the  hard  beach,  from  which  the  tide  had  retired,  to  the 
assault.  Colonel  Shaw,  at  the  head  of  the  Fifly-fourth  Massachusetto 
colored  troops,  led.  These  were  followed  by  the  Sixth  Connecticut,  under 
Colonel  Chatfield,  the  Forty-eightli  New  York,  under  Colonel  Barton,  the 
Third  New  Hampshire,  under  Colonel  Jackson,  the  Seventy-sixth  Peno- 
sylvania,  and  the  Ninth  Maine,  under  Colonel  Emory.  Tliese  troops  were 
to  march  half  a  mile  over  the  smooth,  hard  beach,  in  direct  view  of  the 
enemy,  and  exposed  every  step  to  the  murderous  fire  of  his  guns.  By  poiii.- 
blank  range  the  batteries  of  Wagner  could  sweep  this  beach  with  gmpi 
and  canister.  At  the  same  time,  the  barbette  guns  on  Fort  Sumter  and 
the  heavy  batteries  on  Cummings's  Point  could  rake  tlie  liae  witli  an  enfi- 
lading fire.    Never  were  men  doomed  to  a  more  terrible  storm  of  iron  haiL 

As   they,  witli    rapid   step,  commenced   their  march,   instantly  the 
terrible  tornado  of  war  burst  upon  them.    Leaving  their  path  strewed  witkx 
the  dead  and  dying,  they  rushed  on,  breasting  tlie  smothering  tempest,  till  ^ 
plunging  through  the  ditches  and  clambering  tBe  parapet,  they  engaged 
a  hand-to-hand  fight  witli  their  foes.      The  ditches  were  raked  with  ^ 
and  canister  from  the  rebel  howitzers.      Hand  grenades  and  every  othe^^^ 
murderons  implement  of  war  fell  mercilessly  upon  them.      Patriot  ancfi^-^ 
rebel    fought  with  the  utmost  desperation.      Tliere  has  been  no  conflict^^  " 
during  tlie  wjir  in  which  the  Union  troops  displayed  more  heroism.    Never"*^ 
did  men  iiglit  with  death  staring  them  more  steadfastly  in  the  face.     The  ^^ 
famous  charge  at  Balaklava  was  scarcely  more  desperate. 

The  imagination  can  hardly  conceive  a  scene  more  awful  than  was  "^^"^ 
now  presented.  It  was  night,  and  a  night  of  blackness  of  darkness.  The  ^^ 
earth  seemed  to  shake  beneath  the  terrific  peals  of  thunder,  wOiile  vivid  ^^"^ 
flashes  of  lightning  frequently  ilhiniincd  the  spectacle  with  their  terrific  ^^^^^ 
glare.  Sulphurous  cloudr^  of  nmoke  hung  over  tlie  struggling  combatants,  ^ 
while  the  cries  of  onset  and  the  exi)losions  of  artillery  and  musketry  were  '^^^ 
blended  with  tlie  awful  roar.  , 

The  carnage  was  dreadful.     In  a  few  moments,  General  Strong,  Colonel      -^ "" 
Shaw,  Colonel  Chatfield,  Colonel  Barton,  Colonel  Green,  Colonel  Jackson,      <■  ^^ 
and  a  larcjc  number  of  other  brave  oflicers,  had  fallen.    The  Fiftv-fourth  Mas-     ^  ^ 
saclinsetts  Colored  Regiment,  having  lost  their  revered  commander  Colonel     ^  — 
Shaw,  perlbrnicd  prodigies  of  valor,  and  fought  with  heroism,  which  won     X*'" 
for  them   I  lie  love  of  the  nation,  under  their  surviving  youthful  leader.  -^  ^^' 
Lieutenant  Iligginson.     The  patriot  troo])s  forced  their  way  into  a  corner*^ '^^^^ 
of  the  fort,  and,  for  an  hour,  held  it.     Tlie  fort  was  too  nnnierous  in  it5^^^^^ 
garrison  and  too  strong  in  its  works  to  be  thus  taken.     It  was  madness  tcc-^-^ 
remain  longer  under  so  deadly  a  fire.     The  order  to  retreat  was  given  .^'^^ 
It  required  desperate  valor  to  fight  their  X\'ay  into  the  fort.     It  required  n^-*^^ 
less  valor  to  fight  their  way  out  again.     Over  a  thousand  rebels  had  J 
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qnietly  in  .their  bomb-proofs  unharmed  by  the  bombardment,  and,  the  mo- 
ment our  charging  columns  appeared,  rushed  out  fresh  for  the  fight. 

It  was  midnight  when  our  troops  retired,  still  exposed,  as  they  retreated 
along  the  beach,  to  the  pitiless  peltings  of  this  battle-storm.  The  expanse 
was  covered  with  the  wounded,  the  dying,  and  the  dead.  Twinkling  lights 
were  seen  here  and  there,  as  friendly  hands  sought  the  wounded  and  bore 
them,  in  stretchers,  from  the  range  of  fire.  Some,  tlieir  life-blood  ebbing 
away,  fell  sweetly  asleep,  as  with  placid  smile  they  dreamed  of  those 
friends  and  that  home  which  they  would  never  see  again.  Others,  in  the 
frenzy  of  delirium,  shouted  and  sang,  while  the  music  of  the  tirelesfl 
billows  chanted  funeral  dirges  all  along  the  desolate  shore. 

Some  time  elapsed  after  this  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Wagner,  during 

which  both   parties  were  strengthening  their  positions.      The  patriots, 

working  day  and  night,  in  the  face  of  a  severe  fire,  gradually  advanced 

tlieir  parallels.      The  rebels  had  buried  thickly  toq)edoes,  just  below  the 

surface  of  the  ground,  where  the  blow  of  a  pick  or  shovel  would  explode 

tliem.    This  rendered  extreme  caution  necessary.     About  fifty  yards  in 

advance  of  our  works  the  enemy  had  constructed  rifle-pits,  from  which 

tlieir  sharpshooters  seriously  annoyed  our  workmen  in  the  parallels.      One 

evening  in  August,  the  Twenty-fourth  Massachusetts,  anned  with  a  gun 

iu.  one  hand  and  a  shovel  in  the  other,  dashed  into  the  pits.     The  rebels 

rixshed  in  swarms  from  the  rear  and  made  for  Fort  Wagner     A  number 

of  howitzers,  which  were  in  position  for  the  service,  swept  the  line  of 

tlieir  retreat  with  so  terrible  a  fire,  that  most  of  the  fugitives  were  com- 

l>el]e(i  to  return  and  fiun-eiidcr.     l>y  this  advance  our  lines  were  brought 

"^thin  two  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Wagner, 

About  this  time  a  masked  battery  was  erected  in  a  marsh,  from  which 

Bsiells  could  easily  be  thrown  into  Sumter.     This  marsh  fringed  Morris 

iManJ  on  the  west,  by  a  border  nearly  a  mile  wide.     It  was  covered  witli 

^  luxurious  growth  of  canes,  and,  though  dry  at  low  tide,  was  at  high  tide 

covered  with  water  about  four  feet  deep.     S(H)WS,  loaded  with  sand-bags, 

^ere  floated,  by  night,  to  a  selected  spot,  and  thus  a  solid  foundation  was 

5:iade,  which  rose  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.     All  the 

-ork  had  to  be  done  by  ni^lit,  as  tlie  spot  was  in  full  view  from  several 

=|^tt(jrics.     Au  immense  two-linndred-pound  Parrott  gun  was  then  floated 

•irougli  the  canes  and  mounted.     Its  ponderous  inisciiles  were  to  be  thrown 

••little  more   than  two  and  a  half  miles.     When  it  first  opened  fire,  this 

■■lonsterguu  hurled  its  solid  shot  entirely  through  the  gorge  wall  of  the 

^■'rt,  tearing  holes  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter.     The  soldiers  christ- 

^'•i^dthis  battery  the  "Swamp  Angel."     Several  other  batteries  were  also 

r-jared  for  an  assault  upon  Sumter. 

^nthe  morning  of  the  ITtli  of  August,  General  Gillmore,  having  sixty 
-'umin  position,  opened  fire  upon  the  doomed  fortress,  where  the  flag  of 
treason  was  defiantly  unfurled.  At  the  same  time  the  fleet,  consisting 
Oi  the  Ironsides,  several  monitors,  and  some  wooden  gunboats,  cooperatecl. 
The  fleet  first  opened  upoujJVagner  and  Gregg,  and  speedily  silenced 
their  guns.    They  then  proceeded  to  the  bombardment  of  Sumter. 

The  terrific  cannonade  continued  with  but  slight  intermission  for  many 
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dajB.  The  Parrott  guDS  threw  bolts  eight  inches  in  diameter,  two  6et 
long,  with  fiat  heads  of  chilled  iron,  and  which  weighed  two  hundrad 
pounds.  Before  this  pounding  the  massy  walls  of  the  tort  were  gradually 
crumbled  into  a  lieap  of  loose  stones.  From  the  17th  of  August  to  the 
24th,  this  storm  of  iron  fell  with  ceaseless  fury  on  the  fort.  The  face  of  tbe 
fort  then  presented  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruin,  and  was  reported  by  Gteneril 
Gillmore  as  no  longer  of  any  avail  in  the  defence  of  Charleston. 

Several  shells  were  also  thrown  into  the  city  of  Charleston,  a  distance 
of  four  or  five  miles,  creating  great  astonishment  and  consternation  theroL 
Thirteen  of  these  shells,  thrown  by  the  "  Swamp  Angel,"  entered  the  city. 
While  this  bombardment  was  going  on,  our  parallels  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching Wagner.  By  the  7th  of  September  the  sappers  had  mined  the 
counterscarp,  and  all  the  arrangements  were  made  to  carry  the  works  hj 
assault  the  next  morning.  That  night  the  rebel  Colonel  Keitt,  of  South 
Carolina,  with  his  garrisons  in  Forts  Wagner  and  Oregg,  of  about  sizteeo 
hundred  men,  effected  their  escape  in  small  boats.  In  the  morning  oar 
troops  entered  the  evacuated  forts  unopposed.  JThey  were  thus  Idt  in 
undisputed  possession  of  Morris  Island. 

A  very  heroic  but  disastrous  attempt  was  made  on  the  7th  to  stonD 
Fort  Sumter.  There  was,  perhaps,  more  of  chivalric  valor  than  of  Bound 
judgment  in  tliis  enterj)ri8e.  Lieutenant-Commandant  Williams,  and  ft  , 
hundred  marines,  approached  the  fort  in  nSout  thirty  boats.  They  wse 
met  with  a  deadly  fire  of  musketry  and  hand  grenades ;  and,  at  a  sigDftl 
from  the  fort,  all  the  surrounding  rebel  batteries  opened  upon  them  wi4 
^uch  well-directed  volleys  that  they  were  compelled  to  retire,  having  W 
about  fifty  of  their  number  in  killed  or  wounded. 

Weary  months  now  passed  away,  during  which  no  progress  was  mate 
towards  the  capture  of  Charleston.     The  liostile  forces,  strongly  intrenched^ 
looked  each  other  sternly  in  the  face,  while  a  slow  but  steady  bombard—' 
ment  was  kept  up  on  both  sides.     Charleston  did  not  fall  until  Sherman  -^ 
in  his  majestic  campaign  from  Savannah  to  Columbia,  was  found  in  it^ 
rear,  when  the  rebels  were  compelled  to  a  precipitate  evacuation.    1h 
incidents    must  be  recorded  in  the  chapter  which    narrates    Shermftn' 
campaign. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

BAST    TENNESSEE. 
(From  January,  1861,  to  Novembar,  1M8L) 

OaoBPnov  or  trb  CouirniT. — ^Barbabitt  of  the  Rebxls. — Suffbrings  of  ths  PATsnym^— 
PuuDULEKT  Measures  of  Secession. — Battle  op  Middle  Ckbsc— Anecdotes^— Patbzov- 

Bf  of  JOHM  J.  CBITTEyDBN. — BATTLE  OF  MiLL  SPRINGS. — DEATH  OF  THE  REBEL  ZOLUOOFFBL 

— Signal  Yictort. — Cumbebland  Gap.— Morgan's  Raid.— Armt  Movements  in  East  Tb»> 
ISBSEB. — ^The  Carter  Faiolt. — General  Burnsidb. — ^Battle  of  Enoztille. — East  Tb*- 

A  RANGE  of  mountains,  commencing  at  the  extreme  northeastern  bomid- 
•ry  of  Maine,  runs  in  a  Bouthwesterly  direction  parallel  to,  and  not  far 
fiom  the  Atlantic  coast,  terminating  in  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Geop- 
gk  The  Wliite  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont,  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tiins  of  New  York,  constitute  a  part  of  this  range.  Entering  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  it  assumes  a  more  distinctly  continuous  character,  and  ^vent- 
•illy  diverges  into  three  great  parallel  ridges,  the  Blue,  the  Alleghany,  and 
the  Cumberland. 

Thesp  rldgea  divide  the  Old  Dominion  into  East  and  West  Virginia, 
tod  give  a  peculiarly  broken  and  mountainous  character  to  East  Tennessee 
tod  Xorthern  Alabama  and  Georgia.     Mountains  have  always  been  favop- 
Ale  to  liberty.     In  the  midst  of  these  hills  there  have  ever  dwelt  a  hardy 
tod  industrious  population,  in  the  Southern  States,  quite  different  from 
thdr  brethren  of  the  lowlands.     In  the  American  Revolution,  when  the 
Uiliabitants  of  the  plains  were  almost  equally  divided  into  tories  and  loyalists, 
Aese  hardy  mountaineers,  almost  to  a  man,  rallied  as  patriots.     Loyal  then, 
«gain  they  liave  attested  their  devotion  to  their  country  by  their  blood. 
While  the  treasonable  spirit  of  secession  swept  almost  unresisted  over  other 
portions  of  the  South,  the  dwellers  among  these  hills  of  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, and  Georgia,  were  "faithful  found  among  the  faithless."      The 
'^Bason  for  this  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  slavery  had  but  a 
■^ble  existence  in  that  region  of  the  Southern  States. 

That  portion  of  this  section  where  the  loyalty  of  tlie  inhabitants  has 
^en  most  illustrious,  and  their  sufferings  most  dreadful,  is  East  Tennessee. 
*^o  the  history  of  that  loyalty  and  those  sufferings  we  now  direct  the  atten- 
^on  of  our  readers. 

Ej\st  Tennessee  consists  of  thirty  counties,  occupying  a  region  about 
^iree  hundred  miles  long  and  nearly  a  hundred  wide.     The  Cumberland 
Mountains  separate  it  from  Kentucky.     The  population  is  of  the  same 
'  i^i^ntage  with  that  of  Kentucky,  the  original  settlers  having  mostly  emi- 
grated from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.     There  is  here  but  little  of 
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wealth  or  of  poverty,  the  inhabitants  being  very  much  on  an  equality,  aiii 
characterized  by  mauly  frankness,  bravery,  and  devotion  to  the  Nations 
Government  The  region  which  is  their  favored  home  enjoys  a  delicioi] 
climate,  and  is  beautifully  diversified  with  all  that  is  sublime  in  towerinj 
mountains,  and  all  that  is  lovely  in  sunny  and  blooming  vales.  It  is  no 
a  cotton-growing  region,  and  hence,  though  in  the  midst  of  slave-holding 
States,  it  has  essentially  cscajwd  the  curse  of  slavery.  Innumerable  herds 
of  cattle  graze  upcm  its  green  hills.  Indian  corn  and  wheat  are  its  great 
staples.  Apples,  peaclie.^,  pears,  and  plums,  attain  great  perfection.  Coal 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  rich  ores,  are  stored  abundantly  in  the  mountaiia 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  be  any  other  spot  upon  our  globe  wliich 
presents  greater  attraotions  for  a  home. 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  1860,  the  slave  holders  would  not  allow 
the  Republican  ticket  to  be  presented  to  the  people  of  the  dave-holding 
States.  I>ut  DonghiH,  a  Union  candidate,  received  in  this  State  a  maj(«»- 
ity  of  above  fifteen  thousand  votes  over  his  competitor  Breckinridge,  the 
candidate  for  secession.  Indeed,  Breckinridge  could  not  have  received  ai 
largo  a  vote  as  he  did,  had  not  the  people  been  deceived  by  assurances  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  Union.  Isham  G.  Harris,  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  a  strong  pro-slavery  partisan  and  an  unscrupulous  secessionist,  im* 
mediately  upon  the  election  of  President  Lincoln,  opened  a  correspondence 
with  the  leaders  of  tlie  incipient  rebellion,  and,  in  conspiracy  with  them, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  ISOl,  two  months  before  the  inauguration  of  the 
President,  called  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  contrive  measures  to 
carry  the  State  into  the  rebellion,  although  the  people  had  given  a  majcff' 
ity  of  over  fifteen  thousand  votes  in  favor  of  the  Union.  The  L^islature 
called  for  a  convention  of  the  people,  to  consider  the  state  of  NationJ 
aflairs.  Tlie  people,  when  called  upon  to  vote,  gave  a  majority  of  sixlj^ 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  fourteen  in  favor  of  the  Union,  with  a  large 
majority  against  the  convention.  East  Tennessee  gave  a  majority  of  ovtf 
twenty-five  thousand  against  holding  any  such  convention.  The  secession- 
ists, thus  effectually  routed,  were  for  a  time  quiet. 

The  traitorous  bombardment  of  the  United  States  Fort  Sumter,  whose 
echoes  roused  such  indignation  throughout  the  North,  also  roused  a  corre- 
sponding B])irit  of  treasonable  pride  and  desperation  throughout  the  South. 
The  President  called  for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers.  War  could  no 
longer  be  avoided.  Sectional  pride  was  stronger  than  National  loyalty. 
Thousands  of  Unionmen  declared  that  since  war  had  come,  they  must  cast 
in  their  lot,  not  with  tlicir  assailed  country,  but  with  their  native  States 
in  rebellion.  I  ft  answer  to  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops,  Harris  in- 
polently  replied : — 

"  Tennessee  will  not  furnish  a  man  for  purposes  of  coercion,  but  fifty 
thousand  men,  if  necessary,  for  the  defence  of  our  rights  and  those  of  o^r 
Southren  brethren." 

The  Legislature  was  reassembled  on  the  25th  of  April.  Its  mernbd* 
had  been  elected  months  before,  without  reference  to  the  issues  then  befot^ 
the  people.  Composed  mainly  of  slave-holders,  in  the  interest  of  th^ 
rebellion,  it  went  immediately  into  secret  session.     A  joint  resolution  w»^ 
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passed  directing  the  Governor  to  enter  into  a  military  league  with  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  surrendering  the  whole  military  force  of  Tennessee  to 
the  control  of  the  rebel  leaders.  The  Governor  was  also  authorized  to 
raise  immediately  an  army  of  fifty-five  thousand  men,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand of  whom  were  to  be  at  once  equipped  for  the  field.  By  the  1st 
of  June  these  men  were  in  camps,  armed  and*  mainly  fitted  out  with  muni- 
tions stolen  from  the  arsenals  of  the  United  States.  These  troops  exerted 
a  controlling  influence  over  the  elections  which  followed. 

The  Legislature  also  passed  a  vote  declaring  Tennessee  independent- 
of  the  National  Government.  The  declaration  was  submitted  to  the 
people,  who  were  to  ratify  or  reject  it  by  a  vote  of  "  Separation  "  or  "  No 
Separation."  In  these  extraordinary  proceedings  the  Legislature  showed 
an  utter  disregard  both  of  constitutional  forms  and  popular  rights.  The 
Constitution  required  that  any  proposed  amendment  should  be  passed  by 
two  successive  Assemblies  before  it  could  be  submitted  to  the  people. 
Without  any  consultation  with  the  people,  the  Legislature,  composed  mostly 
of  slaveholders,  had  eflectually  divorced  the  State  from  the  Union ;  had  by  a 
military  league  joined  the  rebel  Confederacy ;  and  had  placed  an  army  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  which  could  at  any  time  be  doubled,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  rebel  leaders.  If  the  people,  after  all  this  were  done,  should  refuse 
to  ratify  separation,  they  would  be  placed  in  an  anomalous  position,  deprived 
by  military  force  of  their  old  political  rights,  and  not  possessed  of  the  new. 

Thus  swayed  by  the  most  passionate  appeals  to  sectional  pride,  betrayed 
by  the  State  Government,  and  overawed  by  the  soldiers,  a  majority  of  fifty- 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  was  given  for  separation. 
Such  was  the  intrigue  by  which  Tennessee  was  taken  out  of  the  Union. 
Successful,  however,  as  these  measures  had  been  in  other  parts  of  the  State, 
they  failed  to  overcome  the  determined  loyalty  of  the  East  Tennesseans. 
Notwithstanding  there  were  over  six  thousand  soldiers  stationed  in  their 
counties,  these  brave  patriots,  out  of  a  vote  of  forty-seven  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  three,  gave  a  majority  of  twenty-three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty-three  against  separation.  They  inmiediately  commenced  holding 
Union  meetings  and  forming  Union  organizations.  They  applied  to  the 
National  Government  for  arms,  and  made  vigorous  preparations  to  repel 
the  menaced  assaults  of  their  rebel  foes. 

The  position  of  the  East  Tennesseans  was  one  of  which  the  Confed- 
erate authorities  could  not  consistently  complain.  If  Tennessee  had  a 
right  to  secede  from  the  Union,  East  Tennessee  had  the  same  right  to  se- 
cede from  the  State.  The  people  of  East  Tennessee  were,  beyond  all  dis- 
pute, the  rebels  themselves  being  witnesses,  in  favor  of  the  Union.  Still, 
the  rebels  were  enraged  beyond  measure  at  the  application,  by  others,  of 
those  very  principles  upon  which  they  professed  to  act  themselves.  They 
called  these  patriots,  rebels ;  they  quartered  an  army  among  them  to  hold 
them  in  subjection,  and  scoured  the  country  with  guerrillas,  who  robbed 
and  maltreated  the  Union  people  in  every  way,  dragging  all  capable  of 
bearing  arms  into  the  rebel  ranks,  or  compelling  them  to  abandon  theii 
homes  and  seek  refuge  among  the  mountains.  They  hunted  these  patriot 
rofugces  with  bloodhomids,  and  shot  down  defenceless  citizens  in  cold 
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blood  on  their  own  door-«teps.  They  broke  into  their  dwellings  by  nigkt, 
and  growing  bolder  through  the  inspiration  of  whiskey  and  impunity, 
shot  even  little  children  for  nobly  declaring  their  love  for  the  Unicm. 
Many  were  hung  without  judge,  jury,  or  trial,  for  the  sole  crime  of  pit- 
riotism. 

The  mountains  were  filled  with  these  unhappy  people,  driven  from  their 
homes  by  brutal  violence.  Enough  succeeded,  tlirough  incredible  hard- 
ships, in  escaping  across  the  northern  border  into  Kentucky,  to  constitute 
two  regiments  of  soldiers.  How  many  otliers  made  good  tiieir  escape,  to 
•eek  peaceful  homes  in  the  Free  States,  history  can  never  recount.  How 
many  were  captured,  and  sent  south,  to  languish  in  intolerable  captiyitj, 
will  never  be  known  till  the  judgment  shall  reveal  all  secrets — and  not 
until  that  day  shall  we  know  how  many  were  shot,  hanged,  and  starved,  for 
their  unflinching  loyalty. 

These  outrages,  though  aggravated  by  a  kind  of  local  ruffianism,  were 
not  produced  by  it.  They  were  carried  on  by  Confederate  officers,  and  in 
pursuance  of  orders  issued  directly  from  the  war  office.*  Effectual  redst- 
anco  was  hopeless.  The  East  Tennesseans  possessed  neither  organization, 
leader,  nor  arms.  They  waited  for  deliverance  from  the  North.  It  will 
ever  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  as  it  was  then  of  universal  grief,  that  sncoor ' 
was  not  sooner  afforded  them.  Public  sympathy  was  so  keenly  enlistedin  ' 
behalf  of  tlieso  sufferers,  that  a  special  call  for  volunteers  to  march  to  thdr 
relief  would  instantly  have  met  with  an  enthusiastic  response.*  The 
people,  in  zeal  and  energy,  were  far  in  advance  of  the  Administration. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring,  General  Buell  was  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  engaged  in  organizing  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  rebels,  contemptuously  despising  the  pretended  neutrality  of  Kentncky, 
had  already  entered  that  State,  stationing  their  forces  at  various  points^ 
from  the  Cumbeiland  Gap  in  the  east,  to  Columbus,  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  In  August,  1861,  at  the  request  of  loyal  Kentuckians,  a  camp  rf 
Instruction  was  organized  at  Crab  Orchard.  The  command  was  placed 
under  William  Nelson,  previously  a  lieutenant  in  the  regular  army,  but 
now  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  Into  this  camp  flocked 
hundreds  of  loyal  Tennesseans,  fleeing  from  their  relentless  persecutors. 

It  was  General  Nelson's  plan  to  move  into  East  Tennessee  with  tto 
force,  as  soon  as  it  had  been  organized  and  equipped.  But  the  exigenciee  of 
the  great  campaign  called  the  troops  in  another  direction.  In  September, 
General  ZoUicoffer,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  rebel  force,  entered  the  State 
from  East  Tennessee.  He  was  met  at  Camp  Wildcat  by  three  patriot 
regiments  under  Brigadier-General  Schoepf,  and,  after  a  short  but  severe 
battle,  was  repulsed  and  compelled  to  retreat  again  to  Cumberland  Gap* 
Tlic  East  Tennesseans  were  exultant.  They  looked  to  see  this  victory 
followed  up,  and  thought  their  deliverance  was  at  hand.  If  it  had  bee** 
possible  for  a  Union  force  to  have  penetrated  East  Tennessee  at  this  time,i^ 
would  have  been  a  signal  for  a  general  uprising  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
thousands  would  have  flocked  to  the  Union  standard. 

^S«6  letter  of  J.  P.  Bei^'amln,  Secretarj  of  War,  Noyember  26,  1861,  Appleton^a  Annu^ 

Ore,  1861,  p.  isa 
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While  Tennessee  possessed  a  well-organized  militia  of  twentj-five  tboa- 
Bind,  and  as  many  more  in  reserve,  under  the  control  of  the  rebel  leaders. 
Union  recruiting  was  carried  on  with  difficulty  in  Kentucky,  whose  Qov- 
enior  was  an  ill-disguised  secessionist,  and  whose  professedly  Union  citizens 
aspired  to  no  higher  position  in  the  opening  struggle  than  an  ^^  armed 
neutrality." 

The  Big  Sandy  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  forms  tlie  northeastern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  It  flows  through  a  rugged  region 
but  sparsely  inhabited.  A  rebel  force  imder  Colonel  Humphrey  Marshall 
entered  Eastern  Kentucky  in  the  autumn,  and  occupied  Paintsville,  a 
village  situated  in  a  branch  of  the  Big  Sandy.  The  rebels  made  great 
boasts  of  Marshairs  anticipated  achievements.  He  was  to  sweep  tl^ 
whole  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  take  possession  of  Frankfort,  the  capital 
of  the  State,  and  establish  a  rebel  government.  Meanwhile,  Colonel 
John  A.  Garfield,  subsequently  General  Bosecrans's  chief  of  staff,  was 
sent  up  the  Big  Sandy  to  meet  Colonel  Marshall,  and  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans. 

The  water  was  low,  and  transportation  difficult.  He  did  not  reach 
Paintsville  until  the  7th  of  January.  The  rebels,  though  strongly  in- 
trenched, abandoned  tlie  place  without  a  struggle,  retreating  towards 
Prestonburg.  Colonel  Garfield  pursued.  On  the  10th  he  came  up  with  the 
foe,  posted  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  called  Middle  Creek.  A  spirited 
battle  hnmediatoly  took  place,  wliich  lasted  most  of  the  day.  The  enemy 
xrerc  thoroughly  routed,  leaving  their  dead  behind  them,  and  applying  the 
torch  to  their  stores.  This  was  an  exceedingly  gallant  affair.  Not  more 
than  nine  liundred  patriots,  thouirh  tlie  rebels  at  the  time  supposed  them  to 
be  far  more  numerous,  attacked  thirty-five  hundred  rebels  in  position,  and 
drove  them  wildly  for  miles.  The  Fourteenth  Kentucky  volunteered 
to  lead  the  charge.  As  they  started  on  the  rush,  Colonel  Garfield  shouted 
to  them,  *'  Go  in,  my  boys,  and  give  tliem  Hail  Columbia." 

As  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  rebel  officer  shouted  in  surprise, 
"How  many  of  you  are  there  ?"  "  Twenty-five  thousand,"  was  the  prompt 
'eply,  A  soldier  was  about  to  bite  a  cartridge,  when  a  bullet  snatched 
it  from  between  his  fingers  and  his  teeth,  without  banning  him.  Eagerly 
looking  in  the  direction  from  which  the  shot  came,  he  coolly  took  another 
cartridge,  saying,  "You  can't  do  that  again,  old  fellow."  Twenty-five 
of  the  rebel  dead  were  left  on  the  field,  and  sixty  more  were  found 
thrown  into  a  gorge  among  the  hills.  Colonel  Garfield  occupied  Preston- 
buig  the  next  day.  Thus  ended  this  attempt  to  invade  Kentucky,  and 
4u8  ended  the  military  career  of  Humphrey  Marshall. 

At  the  same  time  a  similar  though  more  important  struggle  took  place 
fittther  west.  For  three  months.  General  Schocpf,  with  a  Union  force  of 
^ut  eight  thousand  men,  had  occupied  the  town  of  Somerset,  in  Pulaski 
County,  to  resist  any  advance  of  the  rebels  in  that  direction.  General 
ZoUicoffer,  with  a  rebel  force  of  about  the  same  number,  held  a  strongly 
^trenched  position  upon  the  Cumberland  Kiver,  about  fifteen  miles  south- 
west of  Somerset.  It  was  his  object  to  prevent  any  advance  of  the  Union 
^^ps  upon  East  Tennessee.     For  three  months  these  two  armies  ooit- 
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fronted  each  other,  neither  seeking  a  conflict.  Then,  on  both  sides,  ahnosl 
simultaneously  an  advance  was  made.  Tlie  rebels  were  largely  recnforcecl, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  General  George  B.  Crittenden,  the 
popularity  of  whoso  name,  it  was  thought  would  draw  many  Kentuckians 
to  his  banner. 

Few,  if  any,  public  men  of  the  country  have  felt  more  keenly,  in  their 
own  persons,  the  anguish  of  tliis  rebellion  than  did  the  Hon.  John  J. 
Crittenden,  of  Kentucky.  An  earnest  lover  of  the  Union,  he  was  also,  by 
nature,  an  earnest  lover  of  peace.  Sharing  the  pro-?lavery  prejudices  nod 
the  sectional  pride  of  his  brethren,  he  yet  clearly  perceived,  and  declared, 
^at  the  rebellion  was  without  justification,  or  even  excuse.  A  statesman, 
rather  than  a  politician,  the  companion,  though  not  the  compeer,  of  Webster 
and  Clay,  inheriting  their  principles,  though  not  their  rare  ability,  fitted 
for  a  mediator,  but  living  in  a  time  when  mediation  was  impossible,  Lewas, 
perhaps  deservedly,  the  most  popular  public  man  in  the  State.  Anxious  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  approaching  struggle,  he  exerted  his  entire  influence 
to  keep  Kentucky  in  that  position  of  neutrality  which  a  natural  timidity, 
and  an  innate  conservatism  made  him  desirous  to  maintain  for  himself. 

His  grief  over  a  divided  country  was  increased  by  domestic  sorrowi 
over  a  divided  family.  One  of  his  sons,  George  B.,  entered  the  rebel  ies- 
vice.  The  other,  Thomas  L.,  remuined  loyal  to  that  National  banner  beneath 
whose  folds  he  was  bom.  Since  the  popularity  of  the  name  was  a  power 
in  Kentucky,  eadi  was  at  once  assigned  to  an  important  command- 
brother  against  brother.  It  was  one  of  these  sons  who  now  entered  lii» 
native  State  at  the  head  of  a  rebel  army,  and  issued  a  i)roclamation  sum- 
moning the  young  men  of  Kentucky  to  rally  around  his  flag  of  treasgii. 

Just  as  George  B.  Crittenden  commenced  the  advance  with  liis  new 
command.  General  Buell,  having  fonned  a  plan  for  the  capture  of  Zolli- 
cofler's  forces,  had  sent  General  Thomas,  with  parts  of  three  brigades,  to 
get,  if  possible,  in  the  rear  of  the  rebels,  and,  with  the  cooperation  of 
General  Schoepf,  to  capture  their  entire  force.  Thus  each  party  simaltar 
neously  and  unknown  to  eacjh  other  commenced  an  aggressive  movement. 
On  the  17th  and  ISth  of  January,  1862,  the  advance  of  General 
Thomas's  army,  moving  south  from  Somerset,  were  within  about  ten  milel 
of  the  rebel  lines,  at  a  place  called  Mill  Springs.  Four  regiments  not 
having  yet  come  up,  the  remainder  were  halted  here.  No  attack  from  the 
rebels  was  anticipated ;  yet  no  precautions  against  an  attack  were 
neglected.  General  Crittenden  was  on  the  alert.  Ascertaining  tW 
General  Schoepf 's  Brigade  had  not  joined  that  of  General  Thomas,  ho 
decided  to  march  from  his  intrenchments  and  crush  General  Thomas's  wing 
of  the  Union  army. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  National  pickets  were  driven  in.  ft 
was  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  dark  and  rainy.  The  Tenth  Indiana,  who 
were  in  the  advance,  held  the  enemy  in  check  until  nearly  surrounded, 
when  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back.  The  rebels  followed  them  upwitk 
loud  cheers.  Other  troops  now  came  up,  on  both  sides,  and  the  engage 
ment  became  general  There  was  no  occasion  for  any  especial  militarj 
dull.    But  litUe  was  to  be  done  but  dead  fighting.     The  Tenth  ludianii 
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the  Ninth  Ohio,  the  Fourth  Kentucky,  and  the  Second  Minnesota,  fonghl 
gTBBtly  outnumbering  foes  with  bravery  which  would  have  honored 
reCentns.  At  times  the  iiostilo  forces  were  so  near  each  other,  struggling 
throagh  the  underbrush,  that  their  faces  were  burned  by  the  powder  of 
each  other's  guns.  As  the  regiments  moved  here  and  there,  over  the  hills, 
through  ravines,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  wood,  darkened  by  the  smoke 
of  battle,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe. 

Colonel  Fry  was  at  the  head  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky  Regiment,  just 
ready  to  make  a  charge  upon  a  regiment  of  Mississippians,  when  an  officer, 
accompanied  by  his  aide,  rode  up  to  him,  supposing  him  to  be  a  rebel 
officer,  and  said  : — 

"  You  are  not  going  to  fight  your  friends,  are  you  ?  These  men,"  point 
ing  to  the  Mississippians,  "  are  all  your  friends." 

At  that  moment  the  officer^s  aide  saw  the  Union  uniform,  and,^  drawing 
his  pistol,  fired  upon  Colonel  Fry,  fatally  wounding  his  horse.  Colonel 
Fry  returned  the  fire,  and  the  rebel  ofticer  fell  dead  from  his  saddle.  It 
VIS  soon  found  that  it  was  General  ZoUicofier.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
envenomed  of  the  rebels.  As  he  commenced  this  raid,  intending  to  sweep 
through  Kentucky,  and  carry  the  war  into  tlie  Free  States  of  the  North,  lie 
said  to  his  troops,  with  an  oath,  "I  will  take  you  to  Indiana,  or  I  will  go 
to  hell  myself." 

He  did  not  take  them  to  Indiana  1*  After  two  hours  of  very  hard 
fighting,  a  cheer  rang  tlirough  the  Union  lines,  which  proclaimed  tliat  the 
rebels  were  retiring.  A  vigorous  charge  converted  their  retreat  into 
fiiirht  Leaving  the  dead  and  many  of  the  wounded  scattered  along  their 
path,  which  was  strewed  \vith  the  debris  of  a  routed  army,  they  tfcarcely 
stopped  to  breathe,  until  they  were  again  behind  their  intrenchnients  on 
ttie  Cumberland.  The  Union  loss  was  thirty-nine  killed  and  two  hundred 
^nd  seven  wounded.  The  rebels  lost  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  killed 
ind  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  prisoners.  Their  wounded  were  numerous, 
i>at  they  took  them  from  the  field. 

General  Thomas  followed  up  his  victory.  He  pursued  the  rebels  to 
teir  intrenchments,  which  he  immediately  proceeded  to  cannonade,  while 
^  the  same  time  he  made  preparations  to  storm  the  works  in  the  morning. 
Hie  rebels  saved  him  this  trouble.  In  the  night,  precipitately  and  in 
jreat  confusion,  they  fled  across  the  river,  leaving  in  their  camp  twelve 
pieces  of  artillery,  including  eight  six-poundera  and  two  Parrott  guns,  a 
'aige  numl)er  of  small-arms,  and  over  twelve  hundred  horses  and  mules,  to 
Ul  into  the  Union  hands. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  very  early  in  the  war,  and  it  was 
fte  first  decisive  victory  of*  the  Union  arms.  As  such,  it  created  great 
dicing.     The  Governor  of  Indiana  sent  a  special  message  of  thanks  to 

*"  Felix  JL  ZoUiooffer  was  bom  in  Tennessee,  in  1812.  With  a  common-school  education  he 
^Btned  the  trade  of  a  printer,  and  took  charge  of  a  country  newspaper.  Most  of  his  life  wns 
■pe&t  as  an  editor.  He  was  originallj  a  Whig,  nnd  as  an  opponent  of  the  Democratic  party  he 
^  8eat  to  Ck)ngress  in  1853  from  the  Nashville  District.  He  joined  t)ie  rebels  in  their  meami'*** 
^  carrjing  Tennessee  out  of  the  Union.  Though  he  had  no  military  experience  or  eduoation,  hM 
nil  Ban  of  undoubted  ability,  and  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  rebel  army.** 
Vol.  n.— 23 
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the  only  regiment  of  that  State  engaged  in  the  battle.  President  Lincoln 
publicly  thanked  the  army  of  General  Thomas.  The  East  Tennesseav 
were  greatly  comforted;  for  they  judged  that  now  there  would  be  an  im- 
mediate advance  of  the  victorious  army  to  their  relief.  But  these  hopes 
were  disappointed.  The  army  of  General  Thomas  was  needed  elsewhere, 
and  General  Crittenden  was  allowed  to  continue  his  retreat  unmolested 
and  unpursued.  lie  was  at  least  unmolested  by  his  foes.  But  he  suffered 
from  his  friends  the  not  unusual  consequences  of  ill  success.  I]  is  defeat 
was  attributed  to  his  treachery.  He  was  proclaimed  a  second  Arnold. 
Those  who  sought  to  defend  him  from  these  charges  attributed  his  defeat 
to  intoxication.  He  was  a  ruined  man,  and,  being  placed  under  arrest^ 
never  again  received  any  important  command. 

These  charges,  were,  however,  unjust.  His  attack  was  made  after  doe 
deliberation,  and  with  the  sanction  of  all  his  oflicers.  It  was  wisely 
planned.  The  prudent  precautions  of  General  Thomas  and  the  Talor  of 
his  soldiers  defeated  him.  The  death  of  General  Zollicofler  spread  dismay 
tlirough  the  ranks.  And  when  retreat  became  a  necessity,  the  unfortunafca 
general  manifested  neither  the  disposition  to  sacrifice  his  army,  nor  the 
ability  to  save  them. 

The  battle  of  Mill  Springs  was  preparatory  to,  and  part  of  the  great 
Southwestern  campaign.  While  in  the  east,  Tennessee  is  separated  from, 
Kentucky  by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  whose  defiles  and  passes  conM  jj 
easily  bo  defended  by  a  comparatively  small  force ;  in  the  west,  two  1 
navigable  rivers,  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee,  tributaries  of  thaij 
Ohio,  afford  a  natural  highway  into  the  heart  of  the  State.  It  was  bf| 
these  highways  that  General  Ilallcck  intended  to  enter  Tennessee.  Ha^ 
could  thu3  flank  the  fortifications,  then  deemed  impregnable,  at  Columbw  i 
on  the  Mississippi,  in  the  west,  and  could  open  the  way  for  the  occupatiM 
of  Knoxville  and  the  relief  of  the  surrounding  country  in  the  east. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs,  General  Buell  ordered  a 
feigned  advance  towards  East  Tennessee.  The  rebels  took  the  alarm.  A 
part  of  their  forces,  then  at  Bowling  Green,  were  sent,  rid  Nashville,  to 
Knoxville.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  feint,  in  the  removal  of  the  rebel  forces 
being  thus  accomplished,  the  troops  were  countermarched  from  left  to 
right,  so  as  to  join  General  Mitchcl,  advancing  from  the  north  upon 
Bowlmg  Green. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  as  we  have  narrated  in  the  first  volume,  Fort 
Henry  was  captured  On  the  IGth,  Donclson  fell.  On  the  following  day 
Bowling  Green  was  evacuated  by  the  rebels.  Three  days  after,  General , 
Buell  marched  triumphantly  into  Nashville.  Then  followed  the  battle  d 
Shiloh,  tlie  evacuation  of  Corinth,  and  the  campaign  of  General  MitcheL 
These  movements  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  rebels  to  concentrate  their 
troops.  The  rebel  forces  which  had  "heretofore  held  East  Tennessee  ia 
snijjection  were  now  withdrawn,  and  collected  to  guard  the  strong  podtioB  ^ 
at  Cumberland  Gap. 

The  chain  of  mountains  which  form  what  would  otherwise  be  an  iw 
passable  wall  between  Eastern  Tennessee  and  Eastern  Kentucky,  tf* 
pierced  by  a  natural  gateway,  called  Cumberland  Gap.    Here  a  single  w.. 
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irongh  a  defile  in  the  mountains  wliicli  tower  far  above  the  traveller 
ler  Bido.  Such  a  pass  is  easily  defended  by  a  small  body  of  brave 
jiainst  any  direct  attack.  It  constitutes  the  only  natural  road  from 
rthwest  into  East  Tennessbe,     There  are  indeed  otlier  roads,  but 

they  pass  through  what  are  called  gaps,  they  in  reality  pass  in  a 
course  over  the  summit  of  the  mountain  range, 
the  10th  of  June,  Cumberland  Gap,  without  a  struggle,  was  occm- 
Y  the  National  troops.  Although  the  door  was  open,  no  arrango- 
^vcro  immediately  made  to  ])as3  through  it  for  the  relief  of  East 
aee.  Otlier  momentous  enterprises  at  that  moment  engrossed  the 
attention  of  the  National  Government. 

lile  George  W.  Morgan,  the  patriot  general,  was  at  Cumberland 
;hreatening  East  Tennessee,  Joan  Morgan,  a  rebel  general  of 
us  antecedents  and  subsequents,  was  plundering  Kentucky,  in  the 
ration  of  all  manner  of  outrages,  and  scattering  terror,  from  appr«- 

invasion  by  his  ubiquitous  guerrilla  band,  over  the  whole  southern 
of  Indiana  and  Ohio.*  The  fatal  repose  of  McClellan's  anny  in  the 
3  of  the  Chickahominy  was  followed  by  the  more  disastrous  activity 
seven  days'  battles.  The  territory  which  General  Mitchel  had  so 
lly  occupied,  Genend  Buell  abandoned  By  some  strange  remisa- 
be  rebel  General  Bragg  was  permitted  to  slip  past  without  a 
and  to  enter  Central  Kentucky. 

the  22d  of  August,  General  E.  Kirby  Smith  crossed  the  mountains 
innessee,  with  a  band  of  marauders,  at  Big  Creek  Gap.  The  pae- 
is  effected  without  opposition,  but  not  without  great  clifBculty.  The 
m  of  the  roads  was  such,  tliat  at  times  the  rear  of  the  wagon  train, 
t,  would  reach  only  tlie  point  from  which  the  advance  started  in 
ming.  His  rations  failed.  The  men  lived  for  several  days  on  green 
)ut  the  fields  of  Kentucky  were  ripe,  and  the  granaries  full.  The 
t  of  plenty  cheered  them  on.  They  safely  passed  the  mountains, 
sily  defeating  the  inferior  force  of  raw  troops,  unwisely  leil  against 
I  oj^en  field,  in  the  battle  of  Richmond,  they  threw  the  whole  North- 
to  a  fever-heat  of  excitement,  by  their  '^  siege  of  Cincinnati." 
!se  movements  completely  cut  off  General  George  TV.  Morgan, 
iberland  Gap,  from  communication  with  the  North.  No  prospect 
fwas  held  out  to  him.  jGeneral  Buell,  who  with  tardy  footsteps 
lowed   General   Bragg,  with   inactivity  still  more  extraordinary, 

tacky  had  ignobly  assumed  tho  attitiido  of  neutrality  in  this  great  conflict  for  the  lif« 
tion.  The  Union  troops  were  forbidden  tho  State.  Tho  following  is  a  part  of  tlie  pa»- 
rhicb  the  rebels,  according  to  iheir  own  statement,  inflicted  upon  Kentucky  in  its  d^ 
less.  Tljese  chasteniugs  were  not  without  very  beneficial  results : — 
a  Uorgan  left  Tennessee  with  a  thousand  men,  only  a  portion  of  whom  were  armed, 
d  the  State  of  Kentucky  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  captured  a  dozen  towns  and  cities ; 
bt,  and  captured  a  Yankee  force  superior  to  his  own  in  numbers;  captured  three  tlioiK 
id  of  arms  at  Lebanon ;  and,  from  first  to  last,  destroyed  during  his  raid,  military  stores, 
)ridge8,  and  other  property,  to  the  value  of  eight  or  ten  millions  of  dollars.  He  acoom* 
dl  this,  and  returned  to  Tennessee,  with  a  lots,  in  all  liis  engagements,  of  fifteen  men 
d  Cwty  wounded.'' 

ly  two-thirds  of  the  above  extract,  taken  from  Pollard's  "  History  of  the  First  Tsar  of 
1^  Is  true — a  degree  of  accuracy  rarely  attained  by  the  rebel  writers. 
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ranained  idle  at  Louisville,  while  the  rebels  plundered  the  ridi  caontics 
of  Kentucky  at  tlicir  pleasure. 

The  fate  of  Colonel  Wilder,  at  MunfordsTiUe,  was  BuflSclcnt  to  demoo- 
Btrate  that  General  Gt^orge  W.  Morgan  need  expect  no  strennovui  efforts 
for  his  relief  on  the  part  of  the  commanding  general.     On  tlio  17th  of 
September,  his  supplies  of  food  being  exhausted,  he  prepared  to  evacuate 
a  position  which  ho  could  hold  no  longer.     After  blowing  up  the  magazine 
and  burning  the  commissary  stores,  and  destroying  tents,  wagons,  and 
accoutrements,  ho  retired  with  nothing  but  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  few 
oooking  utensils.     It  was  two  hundred  and   fifty  miles   to   the  Ohio 
Siyer.    A  large  rebel  force  intervened.    Tlie  soldiers  could  have  no  ral)- 
Bistence  but  such  as  they  could  gather  by  the  way.     They  were  hanuBed 
during  the  entire  distance  by  the  rebel  cavalry.     At  night  they  irero 
compelled  to  bivouac  without  tents.     At  length,  after  a  singularly  Hm- 
ardous,  arduous,  and  adventurous  march,  they  reached  the  borders  of  tho 
Ohio  in  safety.     The  door  to  East  Tennessee  was  again  in  the  liands  oi 
the  rebels. 

Oeneral  Bragg  did  not  long  retain  tho  advantageous  position  he  hid 
gained.  Retreat  i  ng  before  General  Buell,  and  severely  punished  by  a  part  of 
the  Union  force  at  Perryville,  where  their  united  co(>peration  would  ham 
well-nigh  annihilated  his  army,  he  retreated  again  into  Tennessee,  and  oe- 
eupied  a  strong  position  a  little  south  of  Nashville.  General  Eosecnns 
became  General  BuelFs  successor.  In  the  latter  part  of  December,  he  pre- 
pared to  attack  his  foe  and  drive  him  from  his  strong  position.  Genenl 
Bragg's  army  and  that  of  General  Lee  were  closely  connected  by  means  of « 
line  of  railroad,  running  from  Richmond  to  Knoxville,  and  thence  to  Chit- 
tanooga.  Over  this  road  reonforcements  could  rapidly  be  transported 
from  one  army  to  tho  other.  It  was,  indeed,  this  fact  which  gave  Eait 
Tennessee  its  peculiar  military  importance. 

The  seizure  and  evacuation  of  Cumberland  Gap,  to  which  we  hive 
alluded,  were  military  adventures  deserving  of  more  particular  mention. 

On  tho  23th  of  March,  18G2,  Slajor-General  Georgo  W.  Morgan  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Seventh  Division  of  the  Anny  of  the  Ohio, 
and  was  directed  to  advance  and  take  possession  of  Cumberland  Gap.  j 
The  roads  to  be  traversed  were  almost  impassable  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
Small  trains  of  wagons  could  make  but  three  or  four  miles  a  day.  The 
rain.^  and  melting  snows  had  converted  into  torrents  many  of  the  mountain 
gorges,  through  which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  pass.  Much  of  tlw 
country  was  already  exhausted  by  the  sweep  of  armies.  Almost  at  tio 
commencement  of  the  campaign  forage  had  to  be  drawn  forty  miles,  anA 
before  its  close,  a  distance  of  more  than  eighty  miles. 

With  great  energy.  General  Morgan  grappled  with  the  innumerable:^ 
obstacles  he  had  to  encounter — obstacles  often  more  formidable  than  thoa^ 
which  are  met  with  on  the  field  of  battle.  Pressing  resolutely  forwsit^S 
he  reatrhed  Cuml>crland  Ford  on  the  11th  of  April.  By  a  careful  recoil" 
noissance,  the  weak  points  of  the  enemy,  who  held  the  Gap,  were  diacc  ^ 
ered — if,  indeed,  there  were  any  weak  points  in  a  position  second  only  ^ 
strength  to  that  of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 
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On  the  east  of  Cumberland  Gap  the  mountains  rise  in  massive  walk, 
almost  perpendicular.  On  the  west  there  were  some  narrow,  iii^ed 
gorges,  through  which  light  wagons  had  occasionally,  with  great  diflSculty^ 
been  driven.  The  rebels  had  not  doomed  it  necessary  to  cuard  theae 
passes,  where  a  mule  could  scarcely  get  foothold.  General  Morgan,  do- 
ceiving  the  enemy  by  demonstrations  at  other  points,  pushed  his  troopB 
into  one  of  these  gorges  through  the  Cumberland  range,  called  Roger's  (%p. 
It  was  twenty  mile3  west  of  Cumberland  G.ip,  Could  he  effect  the  pas- 
sage here,  Cumberland  Gap  and  Knoxville  would  be  alike  threatened.  To 
gnard  against  the  possibility  of  the  rebels  striking  upon  his  line  of  supplies, 
General  Morgan  caused  the  sides  of  Pine  Mountain  to  be  mined,  so  that  ft 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  rocks  and  trees  could,  at  a  moment's  warning,  be 
hurled  into  the  valley  below. 

By  the  6th  of  May,  all  things  were  prepared  for  the  adventurous  march. 
Fatigue  parties  in  advance  were  busy  opening  the  road ;  other  partiesy 
again,  blockaded  the  road  with  all  possible  obstructions,  after  the  reaiv 
guard  had  passed,  to  prevent  the  pursuit  of  the  foe.  It  was  amusing  to 
witness  the  amazement  of  the  country  people,  as  they  flocked,  men,  women^ 
and  children,  to  witness  the  passage  of  an  army,  with  its  ponderous  artxt 
lery  and  lumbering  trains,  through  a  defile  which  it  had  required  a  boM 
rider  to  attempt  with  a  mule.  But  the  people  of  East  Tennessee  were 
nearly  all  patriotic.  They  welcomed  the  Union  army  with  every  possible 
demonstration  of  their  good  wishes. 

On  the  10th,  the  advance,  having  safely  surmounted  the  highest  point 
of  land,  descended  the  south  side  of  the  mountain  into  Powell's  Valley,  and 
encamped  at  the  base  in  a  dense  forest,  which  concealed  them  from  obser- 
▼ation.     The  path  over  which  the  troops  had  marched  could  not  with  pro- 
priety be  called  a  gap,  it  was  marely  a  slight  depression  in  the  momitain 
range.     Almost  in  single  file,  the  soldiers  toiled  along  the  steep,  rugged 
way,  with  infinite  difliculty  dragging  their  cannon  over  the  cliffs.     On  the 
night  of  the  12th,  as  the  rear  of  the  army  was  desc*ending  the  south  side  of 
the  mountain,  General  Morgan  received  a  telegram  containing  the  almost 
uppalling  intelligence  that  the  patriot  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga 
were  fully  occupied,  and  that  he  must  rely  entirely  upon  his  own  feeble 
force  for  the  accomplisliment  of  any  of  his  plans.     He  had  been  confidently 
expecting  powerful  aid,  with  which  he  could  march   immediately  upon 
Cumberland  Gap.     It  couscquently  became  necessary  instantly  to   order 
a  countermarch  to  Williamsburg.     In  the  midst  of  the  toil  and  peril  of 
this  movement,  he  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  evacuating 
Cuml>erland  Gap.     This  led  him  to  the  bold  resolution  of  immediately 
*^*«iuning  the  offensive. 

With  great  alacrity  his  orders  were  all  obeyed,  and  on  the  morning  of 
tile  I4.th  his  troops  were  mainly  concentrated  in  Powell's  Valley.  It  ap- 
^*J*«^  from  an  intercepted  dispateh,  that  the  rebels  had  been  terribly 
*''8Utened  by  the  rumor,  that  a  patriot  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  was 
^*^ing  down  the  mountainside  to  assail  them  in  flank.  The  valley  inU) 
^ul^  General  Morgan  had  descended  was  occupied  by  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
^  gnard  against  these  raids,  General  Morgan  sent  his  supply  trains 
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to  the  rear,  and  subBisted  Lis  army  by  foraging  on  tlie  foe.  Genenb 
Spears  and  Carter  coj|K'rated  very  efficiently  in  the  bold  yet  sagacidtai 
•trategic  movements  iii  wLicli  Morgan  was  now  engaged.  General  Spean 
pressed  forward  to  j  .>m  him,  from  the  base  of  Pine  Mountain,  mardiing 
without  tents  or  wagons. 

The  rebels  had  eonqentrated  their  forces  at  Tliomas's  Farm,  abont 
aiyo  miles  distant,  on  the  valley  road,  towards  Cumberland  Gap.  Tlie 
troops,  after  their  fatiguing  march,  were  allowed  one  day  to  rest,  and  to 
prepare  for  die  decisive  struggle  at  hand.  They  were  to  move  by  two 
paiullel  roads,  which  met  at  the  point  occupied  by  the  foe.  At  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  they  commenced  their  marcli.  Witk 
precision  which  excited  the  admiration  of  every  beholder,  they  moved 
(brward  to  the  stem  arbitrament  of  battle,  with  a  foe  whom  they  had  evoij 
reason  to  believe  was  far  superior  to  themselves. 

Still,  General  Morgan  felt  confident  of  victory.  lie  had  abundant  m 
dence  that  the  enemy  were  trembling,  dreading  the  fight,  and  anticipating 
(fefcat.  When  the  patriots  arrived  at  Thomas's  Fann,  they  found  that  tie 
rebels  had  retreated.  Pressing  rapidly  on.  General  de  Courcy,  who  led 
the  advance,  took  possession  of  the  gap  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
He  found  that  the  rear-guard  of  the  rebels  had  abandoned  their  worb 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  moniing.  The  Union  anny  joyfully  unfarled 
their  banners  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  mountain,  and  fired  a  salute  wliidi 
echoed  sublimely  among  the  surrounding  crags. 

Thus  was  this  important  post  gained  without  the  loss  of  a  life.  Genend 
Morgan,  in  his  official  report,  says :  "  I  have  since  carefully  examined  tha 
works,  and  I  believe  the  place  could  have  been  taken  in  a  ten  days'  stmjgh 
from  the  front ;  but  to  have  done  so,  I  sliould  have  left  the  bones  of  two- 
thirds  of  my  gallant  comrades  to  bleach  upon  the  mountain-side.  And 
after  all,  this  fiistuess,  all  stained  with  heroic  blood,  would  have  only 
been  what  it  now  is,  a  ft^rtress  of  the  Union,  from  wliose  highest  peak  floats 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Tlie  result  obtained  by  strategy  is  less  l;rilliant  tlian 
a  victory  obtained  amid  the  storm  and  hurricane  of  battle.  But  humanity 
has  gained  all  that  gh>ry  has  lost,  and  I  am  satisfied." 

If  the  enemy  had  not  evacuated  the  gap.  General  Mory^an  would  have 
ifdcen  a  position  in  his  rear,  and,  having  cut  off  his  supplies,  would  have 
opened  upon  hini  with  his  siege-guns.  Thus  the  foe  would  either  have 
i^een  starved  out,  or  would  have  been  compelled  to  ('ome  out  into  the  oj)en 
plain,  and  fight  at  a  great  disadvaiitage.  General  Morgan  certainly  de- 
serves great  credit  for  the  skill  witli  which  he  secured  a  post  so  imi>ortant, 
without  the  shedding  of  blood.  Both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
War,  warmly  congratulated  the  victor  upon  his  achievement.  He  was 
informed  that  no  oflVnsive  operations  could  be  expected  fn>m  liim  with 
the  small  force  at  his  disposal.  He  was  requested  only  to  hold  and 
strengthen  his  position  so  that  it  could,  by  no  chance,  be  recovered  by  the 
enemy. 

The  Department  at  Washmgton,  as  soon  as  possible,  sent  Lieutenant 
William  P.  Craighill,  an  ofticcr  of  engineers,  of  high  reputation,  to  push 
fcrward.  with   tlie  utmost  vigor,  such  works  as  General  Morgan  might 
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deem  necefiaary  for  the  defence  of  the  po&t,  and  also  to  make  reconnoiBsance 
of  the  principal  roads  by  which  supplies  could  reach  the  garrison  from 
the  interior  of  Kentucky.  The  officer  returned  to  Washington  with  a 
report  from  General  Morgan,  containing  the  following  important  observa- 
tions : — 

'*  A  large  force  miglit  hold  this  place  without  fortifications.  But  no 
force  can  exist  here,  from  December  to  May,  without  ample  facilities  fo^ 
transportation.  Hence  I  deem  the  construction  of  a  military  road  as  para- 
mount to  any  system  of  defence  which  may  bo  adopted.  For  if  we  fortify, 
without  building  the  road,  we  simply  construct  works  for  the  use  of  the 
enemy.  In  all  probability  this  fastness  will  always  be  held  as  a  military 
post.  It  is  our  door  into  the  heart  of  the  rel)ellion  ;  and,  with  adequate 
supplies,  the  connection  between  the  rebel  States  could,  at  any  time,  be 
eifectually  broken.  Had  a  railroad  been  constructed  from  Nicholasville  to 
this  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  there  would  not  be  a  rebel 
soldier  in  Virginia  to-day." 

Lieutenant  Craighill,  after  a  rapid  journey  to  Washington,  returned  to 
the  gap,  on  the  l-ith  of  August,  with  instructions  to  construct  a  nulitary 
road  at  once  from  Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  Cumberland  Gap.  Koada 
from  all  directions  couvergo  towards  it.  The  eastern  slopes  of  the  ridge 
are  very  steep,  often  presenting  perpendicular  walls  several  hundred  feet 
in  height.  The  western  slop^  is  more  gentle,  but  exceedingly  broken  with 
spurs,  knobs,  and  ravines.  ITierefore  the  approaches  to  the  summit  are 
exceedingly  difficult  from  either  direction.  The  mountain-sides,  and  nearly 
the  whole  region  of  the  gap,  were  at  this  time  covered  with  a  dense 
forest  of  heavy  timber. 

A  largo  force  was  detailed  in  the  work  of  fortifications,  though  the 
men  were  often  reduced  to  half  rations,  without  flour  or  bread.  The 
Government  was,  at  that  time,  so  crowded  by  the  pressure  of  the  war,  that 
it  was  impossible  immediately  to  commence  the  military  road.  General 
Morgan  had  with  him,  at  the  gap,  about  ten  thousand  men,  and  twenty- 
eight  pieces  of  artillery.  The  rebel  forces  were  in  all  directions  around 
him.  General  Buell  was,  at  that  time,  on  his  race  with  Bragg,  for  Louis- 
ville. General  McClellan's  attempt  upon  Richmond  had  failed,  in  the 
disastrous  Scvtm  Days'  Battle,  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  bejen 
driven  far  back  into  Maryland.  General  Morgan's  troops  were  very  desti- 
tute of  supplies.  The  rainy  season  was  commencing,  and  sickness  was 
tliinning  his  ranks.  Many  of  the  horses  and  muKs  were  dead  or  dyijig 
from  fatigue  or  want  of  food.  Utter  destruction  stared  the  little  garrison 
at  Cumberland  Gap  in  the  face.  Should  they  delay  the  evacuatioii  of  the 
post,  even  for  a  few  days  longer,  they  would  have  no  wagons  left  to  with- 
draw their  artillery  or  their  wagon-train. 

It  was  too  late  to  construct  the  road  from  Lexington  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  supplies.  The  only  route  for  retreat  was  through  a  country  utterly 
barren.  It  was  impossible  to  subsist  ten  thousand  men  at  the  gap  through 
the  winter.  The  vigilant  enemy,  with  liis  cavalry;  could  sweep  any  of  the 
roads  leading  to  it.    Und^r  tliesc  circumstances,  General  Morgan  decid^l 
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to  abandon  the  gap     In  tliis  judgment  ho  vfas  sustained  bj  tlie  nnanl* 
inous  opinion  of  the  general  officers  of  Iiis  connnand. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  August,  a  rebel  army  twenty  thousand 
strong,  under  General  Stevenson,  arrived  in  front  of  Cumberland  Gap. 
Tiic  rebel  E.  Kirby  Smith,  with  a  powerful  army,  was  in  his  rear,  in- 
vading Kentucky.     General  Morgan  was  now  environed  with  two  armies 
numbering  forty-five  thousand  men.     During  the  entire  night  of  the 
16th,  and  the  day  of  the  17th,  the  baggage-wagons  were  puslied,  under 
a  strong  convoy,  towards  Manchester.     At  dark  on  the  latter  day  the 
picket  guard  was  withdrawn.     Two  hundred  men,  under  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Gallup  and  Captain  McNish,  assumed  the  delicate  and  perilous  dutj 
of  lioldiiig  the  enemy  in  check  during  the  night.     The  next  day  Colonel 
Gallup  accompanied  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  enemy's  line.    While  occupjing 
tho  attention  of  the  officer  who  accompanied  the  enemy's  flag,  in  an  hourt 
chat,  some  person  indiscreetly  applied  the  torch  to  a  mass  of  niilitaiy 
stores,  which  could  not  bo  removed.     The  flame  and  smoke  curling  over 
tho  mountain  might  have  informed  the  enemy  of  the  evacuation  which 
was  in  progress.    But  with  characteristic  tact,  Colonel  Gallup  quieted  si* 
picion   by  ascribing  the  fire  and  smoke  to  the  burning  of  brush  ui)ou  the 
mountain-sides. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night  a  courier  came  breathless  into  the  camp 
announcing  the  desertion  of  a  sentinel,  as  was  sui)i>osed,  to  tho  enemy. 
It  was  a  moment  of  intense  suspense.  All  the  guns,  but  one  battery,  had 
been  removed,  and  sent  through  the  gap.  Kapidly  the  fire  spread  to  hiits 
and  barracks  and  store-houses,  and  the  little  valley  of  the  encampment, 
encircled  by  mountains,  was  a  sea  of  flame.  Concealment  was  no  longer 
possible.  As  Captain  Patterson  sprung  his  mines  to  destroy  the  roiids  in 
the  rear  of  the  retreating  army,  the  rebels  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  scene  which  was  transpiring  beyond  the  curtain  of  the  hills.  At  mid- 
night the  Union  army  cautiously  and  with  difficulty  descended  the  westen 
declivitv  of  the  mountain.  The  rebels  were  held  in  check  by  the  mines, 
which  threatened  to  overwhelm  them  with  ruin.  Near  the  dawn  of  day 
(.Tcneral  (lallup  ai)plicd  the  torch  to  the  remaining  buildings,  and  fired  the 
train,  which  blew  up  the  principal  powder-magazine. 

The  night  was  dark,  but  the  trooi)s  pressed  on  until  they  reached  Flat 
Lick,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  gap.  From  this  ]^oint  they  marched, 
by  two  parallel  roads,  to  Manchester,  where  they  arrived  on  the  night  of 
the  10th  of  September.  Here  the  troops  rested  one  day.  The  enemy's 
cavalry  now  appeared  in  our  rear  and  endeavored  to  cut  olf  our  trains. 
They  were  gallantly  repulsed  by  the  Sixth  Tennessee,  under  Colonel  (^per. 
The  retreating  army  still  toiled  along,  pursued  and  harassed  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  The  sufiering  for  want  of  water  was  very  great.  John 
Moriran,  who  had  been  with  his  cavalry  hanp:ing  on  our  flanks  and  rear, 
now  passed  to  our  front,  and  commenced  a  series  of  great  annoyances  by 
hlocking  up  the  narrow  defiles  through  a  route  which,  at  the  best,  wu 
almost  impracticable.     ' 

At  West  Liberty  the  patriot  troops  rested  for  two  days.     They  then 
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rained  tlieir  line  of  march  towards  Grayson.  They  fought  their  way 
tcp  by  step.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  ninjht,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  our 
roops  reached  Grayson.  The  rebels  had  retired  from  the  place  but  a  few 
oure  bt.-fore,  and  annoyed  us  no  more.  Our  loss,  thus  far  on  the  march, 
ud  been,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  about  eighty  men.  On  the 
3tii  cf  October  the  troops  reached  Greenu{)sburg,  on  the  Ohio  River. 
lie  capture  of  the  gap  and  its  evacuation  had  been  alike  conducted  with 
■eat  ability.  The  gallantry  of  the  officers  and  the  men  was  no  less 
splendent,  in  this  arduous  campaign,  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
suit  proved  more  decisive  on  the  fortunes  of  the  war. 
We  must  now  return  to  General  Rosccrans,  who  was  preparing  to  move 
ix)n  the  railroad  which  connected  Richmond,  by  the  way  of  Knoxville, 
•ith  Cliuttxinooga.  An  expedition  was  undertaken,  on  the  2l8t  of  Decem- 
>cr,  for  the  puri)oso  of  cutting  this  railroad.  Among  the  Tennessee  exiles 
icrc  was  a  noble  family  of  patriots  by  the  name  of  Carter.  One  of  them 
iiad  become  a  brigadier-general,  one  a  colonel,  and  one  a  chaphiin,  in  the 
Union  army.  It  was  intrusted  to  these  gentlemen,  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  country,  to  plan  this  expedition,  which  was  placed  under  the  command 
rfthe  fii*st  of  them.  With  a  cavalry  force  of  about  one  thousand.  General 
Carter  crossed  the  Cumberland  Mountains  at  the  extreme  southeastern 
coraer  of  Kontu  ;ky,  pxssad  through  th3  edge  of  Virginia,  struck  the  rail- 
road a  little  west  of  Bristol,  burned  two  important  bridges,  destroyed 
efiectually  ten  miles  of  track,  demolished  a  train  with  military  stoi^es  and 
six  or  seven  hundred  stand  of  arms,  and  captured  five  hundred  jirisoners. 
Prom  this  very  successful  enterprise  ho  returned  in  safety,  with  the  loss  of 
liuttwo  killed  and  five  wounded,  and  but  ten  or  fifteen  missing. 

This  adventure,  which  was  conducted  in  midwinter,  requiring  a  jour- 
ney of  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  was  performed  in  twenty  days, 
without  tents,  and  with  no  otiier  rations  than  they  could  carry  in  their 
liiiversacks.  Their  cool  bravery  extorted  even  from  a  rebel  paper  the 
<ledara:ion,  that  "  the  raid  is  certainly  a  most  daring  one,  and  argues  an 
audacity  in  the  enemy  which  they  were  not  su]>posed  to  possess."  Its  buo- 
t*ossc*or*i  ributed  largely  to  the  subsequent  victory  of  Stone  River,  by  cutting 
^ff  Genttral  Bragg  from  the  recnforcements  whijh  General  Lee  would 
otherwise  have  sent  him. 

In  the  fall  of  1863,  a  determined  attempt  was  at  last  made  to  occupy 
East  Tennessee,  and  to  aflbrd  her  long-oppressed  citizens  j)ermanent  relief. 
General  Burnsidc  had,  in  Marcli  of  this  year,  been  a^ssigned  to  the  com* 
^nd  of  the  Department  of  tlie  Ohio.  But  soon  after  this  he  had  been 
stripped  of  his  troops  to  reiinforce  General  (irant.  then  engaged  in  his 
operations  before  Vicksburg.  The  fall  of  this  city  restored  to  General 
fiamside  his  troops.  By  the  latter  part  of  August  he  prepare<l  to  carry 
out  a  movement  for  the  permanent  occujnition  of  East  Tennessee,  in  co- 
operation with  General  Rosccrans.  General  Bragg  had  already  retreated 
across  the  Tennessee  liiver,  and  General  Rosccrans  was  preparing  to  attack 
lad  occupy  Chattanooga.  This  rebel  stronghold,  it  was  certain,  would 
lot  be  relinquished  without  a  struggle.  The  rebels  could  easily  send  to  it 
ecnforcementB  from  Virginia.     To  prevent  it^  it  was  necessary  to  destroy 
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Late  in  August)  General  Banuride  entered  the  State  abont  fnidnitfflii 
tween  tbe  east  and  west  bonndariesy  and  occupied  Ktioxvilky  ftona  frtSA, 
the  rebel  General  Buckner  retreated  without  a  struggle.  His  rotoeat -iWiii 
so  sudden  that  ho  had  no  time  to  order  the  evacuation  of  Cnnibeila«dQi|x 
(Jonaequently,  the  rebel  forces  at  that  point,  about  two  thousand  in  nap- 
ber,  with  their  guns,  stores,  and  ammunition,  were  compelled  to  sonendfA 
Thus  Enoxville  was,forthe  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  thovv'i 
delivered  from  rebel  misrule.  The  people  hailed  their  deliverer  w^k 
acclamations  of  joj.  Beoruits  for  the  Union  army  rushed  in  ftom  <)« 
aorrounding  country.  They  came  even  from  North  Carolina,  and  inaoih 
numbers  that  they  conld  not  be  well  armed,  nor  even  clad. 

Yet,  though  General  Bumside  had  taken  possession  of  Enoxville  wiA- 
ont  a  battle,  he  could  not  hold  it  without  much  difficulty.  On  either  uk 
of  hinv  were  the  two  great  armies  of  the  rebellion — General  Lee  on  4i  • 
east.  General  Bragg  on  the  soutlu  General  Bumside's  base  of  supplp 
was  in  Kentucky,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant.  IVom  thenoe  eray 
thing  had  to  bo  brought  over  a  difficult  and  dangerous  mountaiqjfOsd  ^ 
wagons.  The  country  swarmed  with  guerrillas.  The  rebel  forces  in  Al 
inunediate  vicinity  of  Kuoxville,  though  not  large  enough  to  give  Geaajd 
Bumside  battle,  were  sufficiently  large  to  give  him  serious  tronUs^tgr 
dashes  against  important  posts.  General  Bumside  had  not  force  snfficNit 
to  occupy  and  protect  the  country  at  large.  His  only  safety  was  in  Ihs 
concentration  of  his  army.  Clothing  and  shoes  began  to  fait  The  ntmort 
economy  was  required  in  the  administration  of  the  commissariat.  Ap-  J 
preaching  winter  was  looked  forward  to  \ntli  well-grounded  aj)pFchen8ioD. 

In  the  mean  time  the  disastrous  battle  of  Chick.imauga— disastrous  in 
its  commencement,  glorious  in  its  developments  of  heroism — had  been 
fought.  Its  results  imperilled  the  existence  of  General  Rosecrans's  army, 
and  greatly  enhanced  the  perils  with  whieh  General  Burnside  was  now 
surrounded.  About  the  middle  of  November  it  became  certain  thit 
General  Longstreet  had  been  detached  from  the  army  of  General  Bragg 
to  attack  Knoxville.  General  Bumside  advanced  to  meet  liisfoe  andlioU 
him  in  check.  This  was  all  that  it  was  prudent  for  him  to  attempt.  Meet- 
ing  the  foe,  and  refusing  a  decisive  battle,  he  retired  slowly  upon  Knox- 
ville, stubbornly  contesting  the  way.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  iitcpb 
alarmed.  But  General  Burnside  was  shrewdly  and  successfully  leading 
the  rebel  general  as  far  from  the  main  body  under  Bragi;  as  possible. 

The  j>ermanent  occupation  of  East  Tennessee  depended  on  Genewl 
Grant  more  than  on  General  Burnside.  The  battle  for  its  redemption  W 
to  be  fought  at  Cliattanooga.  General  Burnside's  purpose  was  to  pat  f^ 
great  a  distance  between  Longstreet  and  Bragg  that  the  former  conld  not 
return  to  aid  the  latter  in  the  battle  now  imminent.  •  He  succeeded.  Tbis 
sagacious  strategy  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  glorious  victories  of  L"ok- 
out  Mountain  and  Mirsionary  Bidge.  On  the  17th  of  November,  Generd 
Bumside's  army  reentered  Knoxville,  the  rebel  army  pressing  closely  vff^ 
his  rear.    Immediate  preparations  were  made  for  the  defence  of  the#bf* 
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The  army  was  informed  tliat  tliero  was  to  bo  no  more  retreating.  Tlic  old 
defences  were  strengthened  and  new  ones  erected.  Iiiflo-pits  were  diicr,  trees 
fellcfl,  and  all  needful  things  wore  done  to  repel  an  assault  or  to  sustain  a  siege. 

Enoxvillo  is  situated  on  tlie  north  bank  of  the  Ilolston  River.  As  tho 
rtream  protects  it  on  tho  south,  and  a  ranire  of  liilla  guards  tho  approaches 
from  the  west,  tho  rebels  prepared  to  move  upon  the  city  from  tlic  north 
and  east.  Tho  rebel  lino  extended  in  a  circular  form,  with  their  right 
teaching  upon  tho  river,  so  a^  to  cut  otf  all  water  communication.  Tliou.;h 
forage  trains  continued  to  bring  in  provision?,  the  dilfieulties  of  trauFpur- 
tation  were  so  great  that  an  accumulation  of  supplies  was  impossible.  A 
long  siege  waj  not  feared,  as  succor  was  confidently  expected  from  General 
Grant.  It  came,  but  not  in  the  way  anticipated  by  the  soldiers.  Tho  vic- 
tories achieved  by  General  Grant,  in  tho  terrible  oncountei-s  of  Missionary 
Ridgo  and  Lookout  Mountain,  enabled  rec'iiforccmonts  to  march,  exultant 
with  success,  to  tho  aid  of  General  Buniside.  The  tables  were  thus  sud- 
denly turned.  Longstreet  was  in  extreme  peril.  Before  ordering  a  retreat, 
he  detei-mined  to  make  one  desperate  effort  to  carry  Knoxvillo  by  storm. 

On  the  northeast  comer  of  tho  town  there  was  a  large  hill,  surmounted 
by  well  planned  earthworks,  culled  Fort  Sanders,  in  honor  of  tho  bra.vo 
patriot  general  of  that  name  who  fell  in  tho  early  part  of  the  siege.  This 
btt  commanded  tho  approaches  to  the  city  both  from  tho  north  and  east. 
This  fort  must  b3  taken  by  tho  rebels  betbro  their  troop?  could  enter  tho 
dty.  Tho  hill-sides  had  been  covoi-ed  with  a  den>o  fore.st  of  pine-trees. 
These  were  felled,  so  as  to  present  an  abattis  or  network  of  brush  or  tim- 
ber almost  impassable.  BctwoL^n  this  abattis  and  the  fort  was  a  cleared 
Bpace  two  or  throe  hundred  yards  in  width,  cleared  to  alford  fi'oe  range  for 
grape  and  canister.  Across  this  oj)en  space  wires  were  stretched  imper- 
eeptih.e  to  the  eye.     The  works  themselves  cimsisted  of  a  ditch  and  i)arapot. 

General  Longstreet  ordered  this  work  to  bo  stonned.  Three  brigades 
of  picked  regiments  were  assigned  to  tho  duty.  On  Saturday  night,  tho 
Mth  of  November,  those  men,  brave,  though  deluded,  succeeded  in  pushing 
their  way  through  the  pine  abattis  and  reaching  the  edge  of  tho  clearing. 
This  was  not  done  without  some  skirmishing.  I>ut  tho  darkness  of  tho 
Diglit  aided  their  movement.  Just  in  the  edge  of  this  clearing  they  slept 
on  their  arms,  awaiting  a  terrible  to-morrow.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
Wth,  a  Sabbath  morning,  the  connnand  was  given  to  charge. 

Then  ensued  a  scone  of  carnage  and  desperate  courage  unsurpassed 
during  the  war.  As  they  advain^ed  across  the  open  space,  a  furious  storm 
of  grape  and  cimister  was  hurled  into  their  faces.  Entangled  by  tho 
unseen  wires,  they  were  thrown  upon  the  ground,  to  be  trampled  under 
foot  by  their  own  comrades,  Tho  air  was  filled  with  tho  whiz  of  Miniu 
balls.  Still,  over  the  dead  and  the  wounded,  they  rush  on.  They  reach 
the  ditch.  They  fill  it  with  their  bodies.  Hand  grenades  are  thrown  into 
the  midst  of  tho  struggling  mass,  exj)loding  with  horrible  effect.  Ono 
man  scales  tho  para]XJt  and  plants  upon  it  the  rebel  flag.  A  triumphant 
jeD  burets  from  tho  lips  of  his  confederates.  Tho  next  instant  the  man  and 
flag  fall  together  into  the  ditch  beneath.  Not  a  single  rebel  entered  tho 
'Art    Hundreds  lay  dead  ^before  it.     Only  threo  hundred  defended  the 
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fort  Many  more  Uian  that  number,  dead  or  dying,  Btrewed  the  ground 
around,  the  victims  of  its  terrible  fire,  ere  the  assault  was  abandoned. 
The  Union  loss  was  but  four  killed  and  eleven  wounded.  • 

Tiie  bravcrj  with  which  the  assault  had  been  conducted  demonstrated* 
the  usclessness  of  repeating  it.     General  Longstrcet  abandoned  tlie  siege 
and  commenced  his  retreat  south.     No  immediate  pursuit  was  attempted 
A  ruse  was  feared.     But  a  cavalry  reconnoissance  demonstrated  that  Lis 
retreat  was  final.     Thecxultation  of  the  army  at  their  own  victory  was 
increased  by  receiving  in  a  few  days  tidings  of  the  great  victories  at 
Lookout  Mountaui.     On  the  6th  of  December,  General  Sherman  entered 
the  city  with  reenforcements ;  railroad  communication  with  Chattanooga 
was  opened ;  Knoxville  was  no  longer  in  any  possibillity  of  danger,  and 
East  Tennessee  was  redeemed.     On  the  following  day  tlie  President  called 
upon  the  people  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  final  deliverance  of  this 
long-suffering  people. 

We  cannot  close  this  chapter  without  a  few  words  of  admiration  of  the 
almost  unexampled  heroism  of  W,  G.  Brmvnlow,  familiarly  known  as  "Pa^ 
son  Brownlow,"  editor  of  the  Knoxville  "Whig."  Finn  as  Abdiel  lie  Btood 
in  las  patriotism.  Insult,  torture,  imprisonment,  starvation,  lingering 
sickness,  and  the  menace  of  death  by  hanging,  could  not  induce  him  to 
give  the  slightest  adhesion  to  the  foul  rebellion.  Redeemed  TenncsEee 
having  driven  the  traitora  from  her  soil,  placed  the  hero  in  the  gubernatorial 
chair.  Tlie  tidings  of  this  his  elevation  was  received  with  acclaim  through 
all  the  loyal  sections  of  the  United  Statea. 
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THB    BATTLES    OP    lUKA    AND    CORINTH. 
(Oetub«r,  ISea,  to  JAnoATf,  18C8.) 
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— Battlb  or  CoourrH. — Incidents. — Utteb  Rout  or  the  Rebels. 

Had  Generals  Grant  and  Rosecrans  been  no  more  successful  than  Ren- 
enl  Bnell,  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  might  have  proved  far  more  disastrous 
than  it  did.  General  Grantnow  commanded  the  Department  of  West  Tcn- 
aeeee.  General  Pope  had  been  summoned  by  General  Ilalleck  to  Vir- 
ginia. General  Rosecrans,  on  the  30th  of  October,  entered  upon  the 
oommand  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  or  of  the  Cumberland,  as  it  was  soon 
caDed.  The  Department  of  the  "  Fourteenth  Army  Corps"  consisted  of 
•11  that  portion  of  Tennessee  which  was  east  oi  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
BO  much  of  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Georgia  as  General  Eosecrans 
ttight  occupy. 

Winter,  with  its  chilling,  drenching  rains,  and  boundless   mud,  was 
approaching.     The  soldiers  were  exhausted  by  long  marches  and  disheart- 
ened by  an  inglorious  campaign.      The   hospitals,  wretchedly  provided, 
^ere  filled  with  the  Buffering  and  the  dying.     The  single  thread  of  rail- 
'^ad,  by  which   communications  were   opened  to  Nashville,  had  been 
^most  demolished  by  the  rebels,  and  was  now,   along  the  wiiole  line, 
^afested  by  guerrillas.     Nearly  ten  thousand  of  the  patriot  troops,  heart- 
sick of  unavailing  toils  and  sufferings,  had  deserted.     The  cavalry  corps 
1^  been  so  much  neglected  that  the  vast  superiority  of  the  rebel  cavalry 
S*ve  them  the  general  control  of  the  country.    While  the  National  army 
^88  languidly  reposing  at  Bowling  Green,  Bragg's  army,  encumbered  witli 
^t8  enormous  train  of  plunder,  was  toiling  through  the  defiles  of  the  moun- 
^ns  of  East    Tennessee,   endeavoring  to  reach  Murfreesboro'  by  the 
circuitous  route  througli  Chattanooga. 

It  had  been  found  necessary  essentially  to  weaken  the  Union  army 
'^hich  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Corinth.  Eight  thousand  men  had  been 
•«nt  under  the  patriot  General,  Jefferson  C.  Davis,*  to  recinforce  General 

^  Otneral  Jefferson  C.  Dftvis  was  born  in  Clarke  Countj,  Indiana^  March  2,  1838.  At  seven- 
^  jesrs  of  age  he  Yohinteered  as  a  private  in  the  Mexican  war,  where  he  distinguished  him< 
"^1  ind  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  in  the  regular  artillery.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
'Mod,  he  was  second  in  command  at  Fort  Sumter,  during  the  assault  upon  that  fortress.  After 
^  formder,  he  was  ordered  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  acted  as  mustering  officer  for 
MnuL  Soon  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Twenty-second  Indiana  Regiment,  and  ordered 
l»  nport  to  General  Fremont    On  Fremont's  adranoe  on  Springfield  h«  ooomiaiided  the  post  tl 
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Buoll.     A  large  force  had  also  been  sent  by  General  Grant  to  protect  the 
nordiern  border.     It  becjiino  evident,  early  in  Sspteinber,  tint  the  National 
anny  would  not  be  permitted  to  retain  the  frnit  of  its  \nctory  at  Corintli . 
without  a  struggle.     Indeed,  a3  early  ai  t!ie  last  of  August  a  force  of  some 
iive  or  six  thousand  men  was  sent  by  t]ie  rebels  to  attack  Bolivar  and 
Jackson,  Tennessee,  and,  by  destroying  the  railroad,  to  cut  off  all  cominnm- 
cation  between  Memphis  and  Corinth.     The  head  of  the  rebel  column  wu 
met,  about  four  miles  south  of  Bolivar,  on  the  30th  of  August,  where  \ 
bri^k  skirmish  ensued.     Tlie  next  day  there  was  quite  a  severe  battle  near 
Meadow  Station,  where  the  rel)el  forces  were  engaged  and  repulsed.    Tlie 
next  day,  September  1st,  the  fight  was  renewed  at  Britten's  Lane,  on  the 
Denmark  road.     The  battle  continual  until  night,  when  the  rebels  retreated 
across  the    Ilatchie,  leaving  one  hundred   and  seventy-nine  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field.      The  National  loss  was  five  killed,  seventy-ciglit 
wounded,  ninety-two  prisoners  and  missing. 

The  National  lino  was  now  far  too  much  extended  for  its  safety.  It 
was  necessary  to  concentrate  our  forces.  On  the  10th  of  October,  Tns- 
cumbia  was  evacuated.  Colonel  Murphy,  wlio*  occupied  that  place  with 
tlie  second  brigade  of  General  Stanley's  Division,  fell  back  under  orders  to 
luka,  ap:»int  on  the  Memi)his  and  Charleston  Ilailroad,  about  midway 
between  Tuscumbia  and  Corinth.  Here,  after  a  few  days,  he  was  surj)riscd 
by  a  force  of  rebel  cavalry,  and,  after  a  short  skirmish,  retreated.  A  con- 
.siderable  quantity  of  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  including  six 
hundred  and  eighty  barrels  of  flour.  At  the  same  time  the  rebel  Qeucral 
Price  occupied  luka  in  force. 

The  way  was  now  open  for  General  Price  to  execute  his  part  of  the 
plan  for  the  invasion  of  the  North.  This  was  to  slip  by  the  right  wing  of 
the  National  army,  which  was  at  Corinth,  to  cros3  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
gaining  the  rear  of  Buell,  to  threaten  Nashville.  Thus  General  Biiell 
would  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  place,  or,  for  its  defence,  so  to  weaken 
other  positions  as  to  expo-e  thorn  to  capture.  Should,  however,  th© 
National  army  venture  to  come  out  from  Corinth  to  dispnte  the  advance 
of  General  Price,  then  General  Van  Dorn,  marching  up  from  the  south 
was  immediately  to  attack  that  place.  Its  capture  then  could  be  easily 
effected.  The  plan  was  well  conceived,  but  its  execution  was  not  accom- 
plished. 

General  Rosocrans,  learning  that  luka  was  occupied  by  General  Price 
and  his  army,  sent  Generals  Grant  and  Ord,  with  a  column  of  eighteen 
thousand  men,  to  move  along  the  railroad  and  attack  Price  in  front,  while 
General  Rosecrans  himself,  advancing  by  the  way  of  Jacinto,  was  to  attack 
him  in  flank  and  rear.    The  two  coluums  started  out  from  Corinth  the  ITth 

Jeffbreon  Citj.  ITe  fought  under  General  Curtis,  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  and  joined  General 
Ilallock,  in  Maj  following,  at  Corinth.  In  August  ho  visitdd  home,  on  leavo  of  absence,  in 
consequence  of  ill  health,  and  was  thus  at  Indiana  at  the  time  of  Bragg*s  invasion.  The  appiouch 
of  the  foe  led  him  to  repair  immediatelj  to  Louisville  and  tender  his  services  to  the  GovernmcDt 
Hero  ho  was  outragecmsly  insulted  by  General  Nelson,  and  afler  demanding  an  apology  and 
receiving  only  reiterated  abuse,  he  shot  him  on  the  stairs  of  the  Gait  House.  General  KelsoD 
died  in  a  few  hours.  General  Davis  was  arrested,  but  was  soon  after  released,  lustaiQad  by  tbt 
almost  uniTsnal  i^ympothy  of  the  publio  and  of  the  army. 
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of  September.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  General  Ilosecrans  drove  in 
the  rebel  pickets,  and  took  position  near  to  the  rebel  lines.  General  Grant 
was  to'  liave  opened  the  battle  upon  the  north,  and  General  Ilosecrans 
waited  for  the  sound  of  his  cannon.  As,  for  some  unexplained  cause, 
General  Grant's  attack  was  delayed.  General  Rosecrans,  having  obtained  a 
commanding  position,  opened  with  shot  and  shell  directly  upon  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Price.  General  Little,  who  commanded  a  division  of 
the  rebel  army,  while  consulting  with  General  Price,  was  shot  by  a  bullet 
through  the  head  from  the  rifle  of  a  sharpshooter. 

The  ground  occupied  by  General  Rosecrans  was  not  favorable  for  the 
massing  of  heavy  bodies  of  troops.  General  Rosecrans  had  with  liyn  but 
three  thousand  men.  He  attacked  a  foe  variously  estimated  at  from  eleven  • 
to  fifteen  thousand.  He  counted  on  the  cooperation  of  General  Grant's 
array.  Doubtless  for  good,  though  hitherto  unexplained  reasons,  he  had 
failed  to  come  up  in  season  to  participate  in  the  conflict.  The  battle  was 
desperately  fought  on  both  sides :  General  Price  commanding  the  rebels 
in  person,  and  General  Rosecrans  commanding  the  National  troops.  One 
battery,  the  Eleventh  Ohio,  was  made  the  centre  of  a  most  furious  rebel 
fire.  Every  horse  was  shot;  seventy-two  men  were  either  killed  or 
wounded.  Three  times  the  battery  was  taken  by  the  rebels  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  Twice  it  was  retaken  in  the  same  way  by  the  Fifth  Iowa 
Infantry.  But  they  had  no  means  of  removing  the  guns,  and  tlie  battery 
remained  at  last  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  battle,  though  bloody, 
was  short.  Darkness  soon  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  The  result  was 
apparently  indecisive.  A  renewal  of  the  conflict  was  expected  by  General 
Rosecrans  on  the  morrow. 

General  Price,  well  assured  that  General  Grant's  forces  would  be  on 
the  ground  by  that  time,  esteemed  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  and 
retreated  during  the  night.  Thus  one  important  and  well-conceived  plan 
for  tlic  invasion  of  the  North  was  defeated.  If  the  attack  upon  Price's 
army  had  been  made  as  was  intended  by  the  combined  forces  of  Grant  and 
Ilosecrans,  it  would  scarcely  have  escaped  utter  demolition.  The  National 
o«  in  this  conflict  was  about  eight  hundred  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
The  rebel  loss  is  estimated  at  about  a  third  more,  including  three  promi- 
nent generals — Little,  Berry,  and  Wliitfield.  The  avoiced  object  of  Gen- 
eral Price  was  to  liberate  the  fair  fields  of  the  South  from  the  despotism  of 
Northern  de^poilers.^  The  character  of  the^e  self-styled  liberators  may  bo 
inferred  from  the  following  statements.  They  are  contained  in  an  article 
written  by  a  concspondent  in  the  rebel  army,  and  published  in  the 
" Mississippian "  of  Jackson: — 

"  During  the  entire  retreat  wo  lost  but  four  or  five  wagons,  which 
broke  down  on  the  road,  and  were  left.  Acts  of  vandalism,  disgraceful  to 
the  army,  were,  however,  perpetrated  along  the  road,  which  made  me 
blush  to  own  such  men  as  my  countrymen.  Cornfields  were  laid  waste, 
potato-patches  robbed,  barn-yards  and  sm<jke-liouses  despoiled,  hogs  killed, 
and  all  kinds  of  outrages  perpetrated  in  broad  daylight  and  in  full  view  of 
officers.  I  doubted,  on  the  march  up  and  down  the  retreat,  whether  I  was 
in  aa  army  of  brave  men,  flighting  for  their  country,  or  merely  following  a 
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band  of  anned  marauders,  who  arc  as  terrible  to  tlieir  friends  as  foes.  ; 
once  thouglit  General  Bragg  too  severe  in  Lis  discipline  ;  but  I  am  satisfies 
that  none  but  the  severest  discipline  will  restrain  men  upon  a  march/ 

"  The  settlements  through  which  wo  passed  were  made  to  pay  a  heav^ 
tribute  to  the  rapacity  of  our  soldiers ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  women 
and  children  will  cry  for  the  bread  which  has  been  taken  from  them,  by 
those  who  should  have  protected  and  defended  them.      This  plunder,  too^ 
was  without  excuse,  for  rations  were  regularly  issued  every  night ;  all(^ 
though  the  men  did  not  get  their  meals  as  punctually  as  when  in  camp, 
still  there  was  no  absolute  suffering  to  justify  such  conduct,  and  it  descrva 
the  severest  reprobation." 

This  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  The  scenes  thus  enacted  have  been 
repeated  in  well-nigh  every  section  of  the  rebel  Confederacy.  The  South 
has  suffered  far  more  from  the  devastations  of  its  pretended  defenders,  than 
from  any  rapacity  on  the  part  of  its  supposed  de-spoilers.  Private  property 
in  the  South  has  always  been  more  sacredly  regarded  by  the  National  tlian 
by  the  rebel  army. 

General  Price  moved  rapidly  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  making*  i 
complete  circuit  around  Corinth,  crossing  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Kailroad  at 
Baldwin  ;  thence  northwesterly  through  Ripley,  forming  a  junction  with: 
Van  Dorn  and  Lovell  on  the  route,  reaching  Chewala,  on  the  Memphis  aud 
Charleston  Railroad,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Corinth,  the  last  of  September,. 
Meantime,  General  Rosccrans  had  withdrawn  from  luka  and  reoccupied 
Corinth.      General  Grant  had   withdrawn  to  Jackson,   Tennessee,  to 
junction  of  the  Mississippi  Central  and  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroads.    Gen-', 
eral  Rosecrans's  army  consisted  of  four  divisions,  under  Brigadier-Generaki ; 
Hamilton,  McKean,  Davies,  and  Stanley — a  force  in  all  of  ab -.     twenty 
thousand  men.     The  rebels,  commanded  by  Generals  Van  Dorn,  Price, 
Lovell,  Villepigue,  and  Rust,  were  nearly  double  that  number. 

The  intentions  of  the  rebels  were  unknown.  They  might  feign  an 
attack  upon  Corinth,  rush  forward  for  the  North,  attack  General  Grant  at 
Jackson,  and  thus  accomplish  successfully  that  severance  of  General  Rose- 
crans's connection  with  the  North  which,  a  month  earlier,  they  had  attempt- 
ed ;  or  they  might  be  intending  a  direct  attack  upon  his  position.  "  The 
eyes  of  the  army,"  as  General  Rosecrans  styles  his  cavalry,  were  kept  open. 
Every  movement  of  the  enemy  was  promptlv  communicated  to  him. 
General  Davies,  and  a  part  of  General  McKean  s  Division,  were  sent  out 
towards  Chewala  to  feel  the  position  and  strength  of  the  enemy.  There  ' 
was  brisk  skirmishing  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  October.  On 
the  third,  the  rebels  advanced  in  sufficient  force  to  indicate  that  they 
intended  a  serious  attack.  Their  advance  was  stubbornly  resisted,  but 
it  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  General  Rosecrans  to  accept  battle  outside  of 
his  defensive  works.  Corinth  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  General  Beafr 
regard  before  it  was  captured  by  our  troops. 

But  a  line  of  defences  constructed  for  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men  could  not  be  maintained  by  twenty  thousand.  A  new  and  interior 
line  of  redoubts  had  therefore  been  constructed,  and  additions  to  tiiMi 
were  now  made  by  a  corps  of  "  contraband"  stfppers  and  miners.    Upon 


battle  partly  accounts  tor  their  disaster  on  the  second.     Inevitable 

and  capture  seemed  to  stare  tho  National  army  in  the  face.  A 
il  panic  pervaded  tho  community,  in  wliicli  tho  army  manifestly 
L  Many  of  the  officers  were  unable  to  conceal  tlieir  disquietude.  It 
;owever,  observed  that  General  Rosecrans  was  in  magniticeiit  spirits. 
smed  to  feel  that  every  thing  was  going  exactly  as  he  could  wisli. 
th,  e^ery  thing  had  thus  far  moved  in  accordance  with  his  plans. 
were  those  plans  ?  Let  us  endeavor  to  unfold  them. 
L  tho  west  of  Corintli  the  country  is  rough,  hilly,  and  intersected  by 
x>xiB  ravines.  On  the  south  it  is  swampy,  and  a.  dense  forest  witli 
inderbrush  covers  the  ground.  Tlie  trees  have  been  felled,  making 
Lttis  which  added  to  the  difficulty  of  the  approach  on  both  of  these 

Upon  tlie  north  the  ground  is  comparatively  level  and  open.  The 
A  and  two  wagon-roads,  one  leading  to  Purdy  and  the  other  to 
r,  enter  the  town  from  this  direction.  Here  was  apparently  General 
"ans's  weak  point.  It  was  from  this  direction  that  the  rebels  were 
ikely  to  approach.  To  lure  tliem  to  do  this.  General  Davies's  Division 
nt  out  to  provoke  tho  rebels  to  an  attack,  i;vith  orders  to  fight  stnb- 
,  and  yet  steadily  to  fall  back  before  tlie  foe.  The  rebels,  following- 
ifter,  rent  tho  air  with  their  exultant  shouts.  They  thought  that 
'ere  driving  all  before  them,  when  in  reality  they  were  being  dra^vn 
trap.  * 

^wo  honni  more  of  daylight,"  wrote  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Grenada 
P'  (rebel),  **  would  have  decided  the  ix)8scs8ion  of  Corinth  itself.  Tlie 
68  would  have  been  driven  from  the  stronghold  in  which  they  long 
veiled,  and  been  scattered  in  utter  rout." 

neral  Kosecrans,  delighted  with  the  successful  operations  of  his  plans, 
repared  to  bait  and  set  his  trap.     Tho  movement  will  be  quite  intel- 

by  referring  to  the  diagram.  Fort  Chapman  and  Fort  Williams 
wo  prominent  fortifications,  which,  being  supplied  with  heavy  siego- 
x>iniiianded  the  approach  to  the  town.  On  a  line  a  little  advanced 
hese  forts  General  Rosecrans  placed  his  men.  The  left  rested  upon 
J  Robinet,  the  right  upon  Battery  Richardson.  But  neither  of  these 
88  were  noticeable  from  the  rebel  positions.  Both  were  slight  breast- 
Battery  Richardson  was  thrown  up  on  Friday  night.  In  fact,  the 
discovered  neither  of  them,  until  after  the  assault  of  Saturday  w;is 
moed.  Both  were  supported  by  infantry  under*  cover.  All  of  the 
esignated  on  the  diagram  are  upon  high  ground.  The  centre  of  t^ 
slow, 

Saturday  morning  the  rebels  saw  before  them  tho  Union  ar 
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drawn  out  in  line  of  battle,  the  centre  a  little  retired,  and  their  flanb 
apparently  resting  but  a  little  in  advance  of  Forts  Williams  and  Chapman. 
Their  task  seemed  a  simple  one.  It  was  only  to  assail  and  break  the 
National  line  by  one  furious  charge,  ^nd  then  capture  the  two  forts  bv  an 
attack  in  their  rear.  Tlie  battle  was  commenced  about  daylight  by  artillery 
fire  from  the  rebels,  who  had  planted  a  battery  west  of  tiie  town.  This, 
however,  produced  no  other  eflTect  than  to  render  the  town  an  exceedingly 
uncomfortable  place  of  residence,  and  to  drive  the  civilians  to  the  hills  in 
the  rear.  Not  until  after  nine  o'clock  was  any  general  assault  attempted 
Then  suddenly  an  immense  mass  of  rebels  emerged  from  the  woods,  tlieir 
bayonets  gleaming  in  the  sun,  moving  up  against  the  National  centre,  in 
the  shape  of  a  monstrous  wedge.  The  column  was  led  by  General  Price. 
As  the  assaulting  column  swept  up  to  the  charge,  a  fearful  storm  of 
-shot  and  shell  was  poured  upon  it  from  the  two  batteries  and  from  the 
great  guns  in  Forts  Williams  and  Chapman.  Large  gaps  were  torn  through 
ihe  rebel  ranks  by  the  cross  and  enfilading  fire.  Heroically  the  rebel 
froops  filled  up  the  gaps  as  fast  as  they  were  made.  Undaunted,  and 
'.^ending  .the   air  with   their   peculiar  savage    yell,   the   foe    rushed  to 
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Sbe  chaige  on  the  full  mn.  Now  the  sharp  rattle  of  mnskctry  was  heard, 
in  addition  to  the  booming  of  cannon.  The  infantry  had  opened  u[K>n 
them.  Still,  with  heroic  courage,  they  "  marched  steadily  to  death,  with 
their  faces  averted  like  men  striving  to  protect  themselves  from  a  driving 
itorm  of  hail."  Battery  Richardson  was  now  unvailed  to  the  rebels.  It 
nnst  be  taken  at  every  cost.  The  wedge  opens.  A  wing  spreads  out  to 
ttona  it.  Still  the  assailing  column  pres.ses  on.  To  meet  Urmly  and  un- 
[inchingly  such  a  charge  requires  no  less  courage  than  to  make  it.  Three 
oonths  later,  General  Bosecrans,  speaking  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
Bid,  "  Recollect  that  there  are  hardly  any  troops  in  ^e  world  that  will 
kand  a  bayonet  charge." 

General  Davies'a  Division,  wearied  with  the  marches  and  the  conflicte 

f  the  previous  day,  disheartened  too,  probably,  by  their  constant  retreat, 

egan  to  waver  and  break  before  the  foe  reached  them.     General  Rose- 

rana,  discovering  the  danger,  sprang  earnestly  to  the  front,  and,  by  the 

lost  strenuous  operations,  prevented  a  panic.     Nevertheless,  his  line  was 

ierced^  and  Greneral  Davies's  Division,  falling  back,  exposed  the  right  wing, 

rhich  was  also  thrown  into  confusion.     The  rebels,  flushed  with  success, 

wann  about  Battery  Richardson,  clamber  the  breastworks,  and  gain  for 

n  instant  the  guns.     It  is  but  for  an  instant.     Tlie  Fifty -sixth  Illinoia 

ddenly  rises  from  its  cover  in  a  ravine.     A  terrible  volley,  a  shout,  a 

uge  with  bristling  bayonets,  and  the  rebels  are  driven  before  them 

naultuously  and  in  the  utmost  precipitation.     Tlie  rebels  were  indeed  in 

trap.     By  no  possibility  could  they  hold  the  battery.     The  diagram  will 

Bw  how  perfectly  it  was  commanded  by  the  guns  of  Fort  Chapman. 

tm,  the  transient  panic  in  the  National  ranks  gave  tlie  rebels  a  temporary 


The  ragged  head  of  Price's  storming  columns  gained  almost  the  centre 
the  town.  General  Rosecrans's  head-quarters  were  for  a  few  moments 
ipied  by  the  rebels.  Their  success  was  but  momentary.  Tliey  were 
on  either  side.  Union  reenforcements  were  hurried  to  the  centre  ; 
guns  from  the  batteries  in  the  rear  of  the  town  were  reversed  and 
npon  them.  In  a  few  moments  the  remnant  of  General  Price's 
m  was  flying  from  the  works  far  more  rapidly  and  far  less  orderly  than 
had  entered.     A  rebel  soldier  says  that  General  Van  Dorn,  who  wit- 

the  assault  and  repulse,  said  grimly : — 
"  That's  Rosecrans's  trick.  He  has  got  Price  where  he  must  suffer." 
Certain  it  is  that  General  Rosecrans  had  laid  an  ingenious  trap,  which 
as  he  intended  upon  his  foe.  Wliile  General  Price  was  thus  as- 
the  right  and  centre.  General  Van  Dorn  attacked  the  left.  It  was 
ided  that  the  assaults  should  be  simultaneous,  but  tlie  ruggedness  of 
^i^nnd  delayed  Van  Dom's  advance.  Indeed,  the  battle  on  the  left 
Kxlly  commenced  until  the  battle  on  the  centre  and  the  right  was 
;sik  end.  Here,  however,  there  was  another  desperate  conflict.  It  was 
le&ti&l  to  the  success  of  the  rebels  that  they  should  take  Battery  Robinet. 
It  to  take  it,  they  were  compelled  to  march  across  a  rugged  ravine, 
magh  dense  thickets,  and  over  an  abattis,  exposed  all  \lie  way  to  the 
Dnoentrated  fire  of  Batteries  Robinet  and   Williams.       Vhe  well-nigh 
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imposeible  task  was  audaciously  attempted.     Indeed,  there  never  was  more 
desperate  fighting  than  was  displayed  by  the  rebels  during  this  war.    The 
leaders  had  staked  every  thing  upon  its  issue ;  and  to  them  all,  death  wai 
infinitely  preferable  to  final  defeat.     The  recklessness  with  which  th^ 
hurled  their  ignorant  and  degraded  masses  upon  the  lines  of  the  patriob 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  records  of  war.     The  daring  manifested  by 
officers  and  men  in  the  rush  upon  Battery  Robinet  was  sublime.    Two 
brigades,  one  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  other,  advanced  to  the  chaigeii 
YoUey  after  volley  of  shot  and  shells  mangled  and  lacerated  their  lina 
Still  onward,  right  onward,  unfalteringly  they  pressed,  stumbling  over  tba 
wounded  and  the  dead.     Colonel  Eogers  was  in  front  of  the  First  Brigadei 
They  reached  the  breastworks :  Colonel  Rogers  leaped  upon  the  parapet 
with  a  rebel  flag  in  one  hand  and  revolver  in  the  other.     For  an  instant 
the  rebel  and  the  National  flag  float  side  by  side.     Then  the  traitor  mi 
his  flag  fall  in  the  dust  together.     History  must  do  homage  to  the  bravaj 
of  the  rebel,  while  it  abhora  his  treason. 

Tlie  Second  Brigade,  nothing  daunted,  follows  close  upon  the  first.  A 
storm  of  leaden  hail  is  poured  upon  them.  Tliey  falter  not ;  but,  in  their 
turn,  swarming  over  the  breastworks,  fill  the  redoubt.  A  terrific  hsnd-to- 
hand  conflict  ensues.  It  was  literally  hand  to  hand  in  the  death-grapphL 
Bayonets  were  used,  muskets  clubl)ed,  and  men  were  felled  with  brawny 
fists.  Such  a  strife  could  not  last  long.  The  rebels,  repulsetl,  brokcD,  vA 
with  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  their  charge  dissipated  by  ill  success,  in  wM 
rout  flee  back  to  the  cover  of  the  woods,  pursued  by  the  Eleventh  3fr 
Bouri  and  the  Twentv-seventh  Ohio.  Entangled  in  the  meshes  of  tta 
abattis,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  pitiless  storm  which  pursues  them. 
Many,  in  despair,  wave  white  handkerchiefs  in  token  of  surrender.  Owf 
two  hundred  prisoucra  were  taken  within  an  area  of  a  hundred  yank 
Over  two  hundred  fell  in  tlie  assault.  The  ditch  in  front  of  the  redouM 
was  litertilly  filled  with  the  dead.  Soldiers  always  respect  the  brave.  The 
heroic  Colonel  Rogers  was  buried  with  the  honors  of  war,  in  a  septwtl 
grave,  with  a  tablet  to  indentify  the  spot. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Corinth.  The  rebel  loss  in  killed,  including 
officer:^  and  men,  was  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three.  Tl»eff 
wounded  amounted  to  nearly  six  thousand.  They  lost  in  prisoners,  during 
the  battle  and  in  the  subsccjuent  ]>ursuit,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty-».*ig.it.  Fourteen  stand  of  colors,  two  pieces  of  artillery,  three 
thousand  three  hundred  stand  of  arms,  four  thousand  five  hundred  rounds 
of  ammunition,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  accoutremente,  fell  inte 
the  hands  of  the  victors. 

As  soon  as  it  was  asceitapiined  that  the  rebels  had  really  retreated,  prPP* 
arations  were  made  for  a  vigorous  pursuit.  A  few  hours  were,  howewr,lW 
allowed  to  the  weary  soldiers  for  much  needed  rest  and  refreshment.  ^I 
notiHod  our  victorious  troops,''  said  General  Rosecrans,  "that  after  two 
davs'  fighting,  two  almost  sleepless  nights  of  preparation,  movenientji,  ^^ 
marcli,  I  wished  them  to  replenish  their  cartridge-boxes,  haversack*,  W* 
stomachs,  take  an  early  sleep,  and  start  in  pursuit  by  daylight."  His  ordetf 
to  his  officers  in  command  of  tlie  pursuit  were : — 
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** Follow  close;  compel  them  to  form  often  in  line  of  battle,  and  bo 
aaras  and  discourage  tliem;  prevent  them  from  communicating  from 
froat  to  rear;  give  them  no  time  to  distribute  subsistence  ;  don't  lot  them 
deep." 

General  McPherson,  who  arrived  at  Corinth  from  Jackson,  with  a 
brigade  of  patriot  troops,  but  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  being 
Aliged  to  pass  nearly  round  the  enemy,  and  to  enter  Corintli  fnmi  the 
?ast,led  the  van  in  the  i)ursuit.  Other  forces  were  sent  bv  General  Grant 
'torn  Jackson,  under  Generals  Ord  and  Hurlbut,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
ie  rebels.  They  arrived  in  time  successfully  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
iitdiie  Eiver  by  the  rebels,  whose  discomfited  forces  they  drove  back,  afl;er 
k  severe  battle,  on  the  5th.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  whole  rebel 
ost  would  be  captured.  Caught  between  two  rivers,  the  Ilatchio  in  their 
?ont  and  the  Tuscumbia  in  their  rear,  pursued  impetuously  by  General 
loaeerans,  and  as  impetuously  assailed  and  checked  in  their  flight  by 
fenerols  Ord  and  Hurlbut,  tlieir  escape  seemed  impossible.  But  the 
ational  armies  were  too  nmch  exhausted  to  follow  up  their  advantage. 
floeral  Price,  an  accomplished  veteran  in  retreating,  succeeded  in  crossing 

0  Hatchie  a  few  miles  above  where  his  first  attempt  had  been  disputed. 
We  have  thus  brought  our  readers  to  the  end  of  the  rebels'  unsuccessful 

tempt  at  an  invasion  of  the  North weitern  States.  Though  they  inflicted 
rious  injuries  upon  the  National  .cause,  they  wholly  failed  in  their  grand 
tepriae  of  transferring  the  scenes  of  the  war  to  the  North.  General 
iiby  Smith  had  entered  Kentucky  unopposed.  He  had  defeated  at 
chmond  the  raw  militia,  unwisely  sent  into  the  open  field  to  oppose  his 
iitsh.  He  had  compelled  the  evacuation  of  Cumberland  Gap,  by  cutting 
'  the  only  feasible  line  of  BUi)plie3.  Ho  had  laid  brief  siege  to  Cincin- 
d,  causing  great  anxiety,  and  had  marclied  away  unharmed. 

in  cooperation  with  the  same  plan,  General  Bragg,  had  slipped  past 
neral  Buell's  flank  without  a  battle;  had  threatened  Nashville  and 
iwling  Green ;  had  invaded  Kentucky,  and  cai)turetl,  in  spite  of  the 
i0t  heroic  defence,  the  Union  forces  at  Munfordsville,  and  had,  at  his 
Bore  and  unmolested,  ravjiged  Central  Kentucky.  Subsequently  he  had 
m  defeated  by  about  half  of  General  Buell's  aomy  in  the  indecisive 
bile  of  Perryville,  and  had  retreated  to  Murfreesboro',  Tennessee,  with 
menfle  plunder  of  militaiy  and  other  stores. 

Generals  Morgan  and  Forrest  had  invested  Nashville  unsuccessfully, 

1  a  lit:le  later  had  attempted  to  carry  it  by  assault,  but  had  suffered  a 
^ulse.  The  rebels  had  fared  no  better  in  their  attempts  to  recapture 
rt  Donelson.  General  Price  had  attempted  to  play  the  same  game  upon 
iierals  Grant  and  Rosecrans  which  Bragg  had  so  successfully  accom- 
ihcd  with  General  BuelL  He  found,  however,  a  more  wily  foe,  and 
I  defeated  at  luka,  narrowly  escaping  capture.  The  combined  armies 
Price,  Van  Dom,  and  Lovell  had  then  attempted  the  recapture  of 
inth,  which  was  held  by  but  little  more  than  half  their  force.  But 
ftka  to  the  ingenious  generalship  of  its  commander,  the  rel)els  were 
ten  back  with  heavy  loss.  The  rebelanvasion  was  ended  on  the  wliole 
ioriioiiBlj.  As  an  invasion  it  had  proved  an  utter  failure.  As  a  gigantic 
I  it  was  an  unparalleled  succc-ss. 
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BATTLB     OF     MUBFREK  SBOBO*      OB     STONB     BIYBB. 
(From  October,  180S,  to  Juinarj,  1968.) 

Qbtiral  RosBCRAirs  IN  Command. — Keorqanizino  the  Armt.— Colonel  Trubbdail— Hi 
Admirable  Pouce  HEauLATioNa—iSKiLL  of  his  Petectives.— Prefabations  for  Bathl- 
Plan  of  the  Battle. — The  Patriots  Surprised  and  Defeated.— The  Battle  BESEWEUt— 
Protracted  Confuct. — Discomfiture  of  the  Rebels. — Results. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  battle  of  Corinth  was  the  transfer  of  Genenl 
Bofieerans  to  the  command  of  the  department  over  wliich  General  Buell 
had  so  unsuccessfully  presided.  On  the  24th  of  October  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, east  of  the  Tennessee  River,  together  with  Northern  Alabama  vA 
Georgia,  were  constituted  tlie  Department  of  the  Cumberland.  Genenl 
Buell,  as  we  liave  before  stated,  was  relieved  from  active  service.  Genenl 
Kosecrans  was  assigned  to  the  command,  which  he  assumed  on  tho  iiOth 
of  that  montL 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  entered  upon  his  duties  were  dii^ 
couraging.  His  army  was  demoralized  by  its  inglorious  and  disastroos 
campaign  under  his  predecessor.  How  seriously  it  was  disheartened,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  tliat  over  seven  tliousand  desertions  had  occurrwi; 
and  from  various  causes,  thirty  thousand  men,  one-third  of  the  army,  wwo 
absent  from  the  ranks.  The  remnant  was  composed  in  part  of  new  levirt, 
undisciplined,  and  yet  possessing  a  bravery  which  they  had  well  demon- 
strated in  the  battle  of  Perry  ville.  The  army  was  concentrated  chiefly  it 
Glasgow  and  Bowling  Green.  At  the  latter  point  General  Kosecrans  &■ 
tablished  his  head- quarters. 

General  Negley  held-  Nashville  with  two  divisions,  but  was  closely  in- 
vested. General  Breckinridge,  witli  one  division  of  the  rebel  army,  already 
occupied  Murfreesboro'.  General  Bragg's  entire  force  was  rapidly  being 
concentrated  there.  Tlie  rebel  Generals  Forrest  and  Morgan,  with  a  strong 
force  of  cavalry,  occupied  the  surrounding  country.  All  communication 
with  the  North  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  cut  off.  Between  Ifadk- 
ville  and  Bowling  Green  the  railroad  was  most  effectually  destroyed. 

General  Rosecrans's  first  step  was  to  take  measures  for  the  more  perfect 
organization  and  discipline  of  the  army.  Authority  was  obtained  from 
Washington  to  dismiss  sunmiarily  from  the  service,  officers  guilty  of  fla- 
grant misdemeanors.*     Supplies  were  brought   forward  from  Louisville. 

•  '•WAsnniCTox,  ycwtmber  t,  Utt^ 
BIajor-Oenbral  RosECRAirs: 
"Tho  authority  you  ask,  promptly  to  muster  out  or  dismiss  IVom  the  service  officers  for  lit- 
grant  misdemeaooni  aud  crimes,  such  as  pilloging,  drunkeuness,  and  misbehavior  before  the  enemji 
or  on  guard  duty,  is  esseutal  to  d^cipl'ne,  and  you  are  authorized  to  use  it  Report  of  the  factt  ■ 
etch  case  should  bo  immodiatoly  forwarded  to  tho  War  Department,  in  order  to  preTeut  improf^ 
dent  restoration.  K.  M.  Stakton,  SecreUMry  €f  Wiar." 
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Pioneer  corps  wore  organized  and  set  to  work,  building  bridges,  repairing 
roods,  and  putting  the  railroad  in  running  order.  The  country  was  new 
and  strange  to  him.  Topographical  maps  were  made,  and  information  ob- 
tained concerning  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  probable  designs  of 
the  enemy.  Even  to  become  acquainted  with  his  own  army,  and  to  give 
them  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  him,  was  a  task  the  magni- 
tude of  which  it  is  not  easy  for  a  civilian  to  imagine.  Napoleonic  enei^ 
characterized  all  his  movements.  A  devout  member  of  the  Catholic* 
Church,  he  was  never  ashamed  to  recognize  the  authority  of  God.  Ou 
Sundays  and  Wednesdays  he  rose  early  that  he  might  attend  mass.  Ho 
seldom  retired  before  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  often  not  until  four. 
The  equipments  of  tlie  men  were  examined  with  the  most  scrupulous  exact- 
ness. To  one  of  the  men  who  gave  as  an  excuse  for  being  barefooted,  that 
he  could  not  get  shoes,  he  replied  vehemently : — 

"Can't  get  shoes  1  Why  ?  Go  to  your  captain  and  demand  what  you 
need !  Go  to  him  every  day  till  you  get  it.  Bore  him  for  it !  Bore  him 
in  his  quarters  I  Bore  him  at  meal-time  I  Bore  him  in  bed  I  Bore  him ; 
bore  him ;  bore  him.  Don't  let  him  rest  Let  the  captains  bore  their 
cdonels;  let  colonels  bore  their  brigadiers;  brigadiers  their  division 
generals;  division  generals  their  corps  commanders;  and  let  the  corps 
commanders  bore  me.  Fll  see  then  if  you  don't  get  what  you  want 
Bore,  bore,  bore,  until  you  get  every  thing  you  are  entitled  to." 

Meanwhile,  GenersJ  McCook  was  ordered  to  move,  with  his  corps,  to 
'  the  relief  of  Nashville.  He  commenced  his  march  upon  the  4th,  three 
'  days  after  the  arrival  of  General  Eosccrans  at  Bowling  Green.  This  move^ 
xnent  incited  the  rebels  to  attempt  an  assault  upon  Nashville  before 
General  McCook  could  reach  that  city.  Their  repulse  by  General  Negley, 
upon  the  6th,  has  already  been  recounted  in  the  preceding  chapter.  On 
the  Vtli,  General  McCook  reached  Nashville.  On  the  10th,  General  Boso- 
cnms  entered  the  city,  and  established  his  head-quarters.*  Ho  was  now 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  miles  from  Louisville,  his  base  of  supplies. 
With  this  place  his  only  communication  was  a  single  line  of  railroad, 
which  still  had  to  be  completed  from  Mitchelville  to  Nashville,  a  distance 
of  nearly  fifty  miles.  This  work  occupied  three  weeks,  during  which  time 
all  stores  and  provisions  had  to  be  transported  from  the  former  place  in 
tragon-trains.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  wants  of  an 
army  of  seventy  thousand  men  could  be  thus  provided  for.  To  accumulate 
supplies  for  the  future  was  quite  impossible.  By  the  2Gth  of  November, 
however,  the  railroad  was  in  perfect  running  order. 

It  still  took  three  weeks  to  collect  such  a  supply  as  would  render  an 

*  "  On  tho  8tb  it  was  announced  that  hood-quarters  would  bo  transferred  to  Nashyilld  on  iho 
•taorrow.  Subsequently,  remembering  that  the  succeeding  day  was  Sunday,  the  general  oommandlng 
napcnded  tho  order  tweuty-fuur  hours.  This  is  worthy  of  notice,  simply  as  an  indication  of  tlio 
principle  by  which  ho  was  governed.  He  entertained  an  aversion  to  moTements  upon  the  Sitl>- 
ImIIi,  imleea  they  were  indispensable.  The  tr<x>p3  soon  understood  this,  and  tliey  approved  it 
flroni  motives  which  seemed  a  curious  combination  of  superstition  and  conscieniious  scruples.  But 
As  inprewion  tliat  Sunday  military  enterprises  could  not  prosper  was  flxcd  in  ibcir  minds,  iind 
%gf  eomnusnded  tha  example  of  their  commander." — L'oaecrana'i  Camiioign,  p.  4^ 
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advanco  movement  safe.  Thus  six  weeks  passed  away,  while  the  annj  of 
Oencral  Eosecrans  was  apparently  doing  nothing  to  retrieve  the  disastm 
of  the  past  Skirmishing  between  the  Union  foraging  parties  and  die 
rebel  cavahy  was,  however,  of  frequent  occurrence.  On  the  Tth  of  De- 
cember, Colonel  Moore,  with  a  brigade  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  was 
captured  at  Hartsvillo  by  the  rebel  General  John  A.  Morgan,  with  a  foree 
of  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  of  about  five  thousand.  This  was  the 
only  disaster  of  any  importance  which  at  this  time  was  encountered  by  the 
National  army.  In  most  of  the  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  the  patriot 
troops  were  the  victors. 

The  people  at  the  North  began  to  grow  impatient  at  a  delay  which 
seemed  to  tliem  long,  and  the  necessity  ibr  which  they  could  not  compra- 
hend.  General  Bragg's  cavalry  was  greatly  superior,  both  in  numbers  and 
efficiency,  to  that  of  General  Eosecrans.  At  his  request,  General  D.  SL 
Stanley  was  transferred  from  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  where  he  had 
served  so  efficiently  under  General  Eosecrans,  in  the  battles  of  luka  and 
Corinth,  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  where  he  was  made  chief  of  cav- 
alry. Eequisitions  were  made  for  five  thousand  revolving  rifles,  and  five 
thousand  mules  for  pack-trains.  The  cavalry  force  was  increased  by  organ- 
izing and  adding  to  it  mounted  infantry.  Eeviews  and  drills  were  hid 
daily.  No  detail  was  so  insignificant  as  to  escape  General  Eosecrans's  at- 
tention. One  day,  in  review,  he  noticed  a  private's  knapsack  strapped 
awry.  "  Captain,"  said  he,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  don't  know  how  to 
strap  a  knapsack  on  a  soldier's  back."  "  I  didn't  do  it,  general."  "  Ob, 
you  didn't!  Well,  hereafter  you  had  better  do  it  yourself,  or  see  that  it  ii 
done.  I  hold  you  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  your  men."  "  But  if 
I  can't  make  them  attend  to  these  matters,  general  ?"  "  If  you  can't,"  re- 
plied Eosecrans,  "  you  had  better  leave  the  service." 

Such  detailed  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  soldier  won  for  him,  very 
soon,  the  aftection  of  the  whole  army.  This,  combined  with  the  dismissal 
of  incompetent  officers,  began  speedily  to  produce  a  change  in  its  morals. 
Among  other  objects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  General  Eosecrans, 
at  this  time,  was  the  organization  of  an  army  postal  system,  and  a  detec- 
tive police.  The  changes  in  the  position  of  the  army,  during  the  past  few 
months,  had  been  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  deliver  to 
the  soldiery  their  mails.  Tons  of  mail-matter  were  scattered  through  the 
department,  in  different  post-offices.  Many  of  the  soldiers  had  been  for 
months  without  a  letter  from  homo.  This  difficulty  was  increased  by  the 
vagueness  of  the  direction  in  many  cases. 

General  Eosecrans  called  to  his  aid  William  Truesdail,  Esq.,*  whom  he 

♦  C(4onel  William  Truesdail,  cliipf  of  army  police,  was  born  in  Cliatauque  County,  New  York, 
January  9,  1815.  His  life  had  been  full  of  adventure.  While  he  was  a  gentleman  by  nature  and 
by  habit,  his  large  experience,  aud  his  searcliiag,  penetrating  cast  of  mind,  had  peculiaiiy  qual- 
iQed  him  for  the  responsible  post  ho  was  now  called  to  fiU.  He  had  already  been  cngagf»d  in  tbt 
work  of  detective  police,  then  in  real-estate  speculations,  then  in  banking,  then  in  mercantile  litd, 
then  as  a  railroad  contractor,  first  in  the  State  of  Now  York,  th.en  upon  the  Isthmus,  then  m  tfat 
West  The  year  18G1  found  lum  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  railra'>d  from  Now  Orleans  ti 
Cou^toDf  Texas.  6ood  after  the  deposition  of  Governor  Houston,  he  left  that  State  and  came  ti 
Hissouri,  where  l:o  was  appointed  military  suporiutoudent  of  the  North  Missouri  PHIrrH.     Alltf 
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appointed  chief  of  army  police,  and  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  charge  of  the 
anny  mails.  Mr,  Truesdail  immediately  proceeded  to  organize  an  efficient 
pofit-office  system.  An  army  directory  was  prepared.  The  letters  already 
accumulated  were  delivered  as  far  as  practicable,  and  daily  mails  were 
established  between  the  North  and  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  His 
duties  as  chief  of  police  were  exceedingly  arduous,  and  were  performed 
with  skill  and  sagacity  rarely  equalled.  The  city  of  Nashville  swarmed 
with  a  horde  of  spies,  smugglers,  and  rebel  emissaries.  The  anny  itself 
was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  stragglers,  who  were  equally  ready  to  turn  a 
penny  by  defrauding  their  own  Government  or  by  surreptitiously  supplying 
the  enemy.  As  Mr.  Truesdail's  character  and  work  have  been  very  vio- 
lently assailed,  and  as  General  Rosecrans  has  been  accused  of  corruption, 
or  at  least  of  favoritism,  in  sustaining  him,  it  is  worth  while  to  glance,  for 
a  moment,  at  the  nature  of  his  labors. 

The  history  of  war  shows  that  all  armies  are  peculiarly  the  theatre  of 
fraud  and  corruption.  These  were  made  the  subject  of  Mr.  Truesdail's 
special  investigations.  Over  five  hundred  horses  and  mules,  stolen  from 
the  Government,  were  recovered.  Irregularities  and  petty  thefts  in  the 
hospital  were  eflfectually  stopped.  The  most  unblushing  frauds  had  been 
perpetrated  upon  the  soldiery.  Obscene  books  and  prints  flooded  the  camp. 
These  nuisances  were  speedily  abated.  Smuggling  had  been  carried  on 
through  the  lines  with  comparative  impunity ;  sometimes  in  the  interests 
of  the  rebels,  sometimes  by  private  peddlers  on  their  own  account.  Med- 
icines, especially  quinine,  clothing,  and  even  pistols,  had  been  secretly  con- 
veyed to  the  rebels.  The  profits  of  this  business,  when  engnged  in  on  pri- 
vate account,  were  enormous.  Combs,  which  cost  at  the  North  two  dollars 
per  dozen,  were  sold  at  Murfreesboro'  for  two  dollars  eacli,  and  other  arti- 
cles in  like  proportion.  Four  or  five  thousand  dollars  were  sometimes 
made  in  a  single  trip.  These  articles  were  concealed  in  the  most  ingenious 
ways.  Wagons  were  made  with  false  bottoms.  Contraband  articks  were 
packed  in  the  middle  of  feather  beds.  Arms  and  accoutrements  were  con- 
ceal<?d  beneath  the  ample  hoops  of  womon  who  assumed  to  be  ladies.  In 
these  ways,  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  pickets  was  successfully 
avoided. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  general,  situated  as  was  General  Rosecrans,  to 
know  with  accuracy  who  of  the  citizens  are  friends  and  who  are  traitors. 
Ordinarily  the  voucher  of  a  prominent  citizen,  supposed  to  be  loyal,  was 
sufficient  to  secure  a  pass.  Many  of  the  spies  who  thronged  Nashville 
were  women,  whose  sex  relieved  them  from  the  rigid  examination  to  which 
men  would  have  been  subjected.  This  whole  system  of  smuggling  and 
spying  Mr.  Truesdail  undertook  to  break  up.  He  put  the  whole  city  under 
Borveillance. 

"  The  detective  police  system  here,"  wrote  a  rebel  woman,  "  exceeds 
any  thing  you  ever  saw."    The  detectives  joined  the  ranks  of  spies  and 

this  he  becamo  an  anny  contractor,  and  finally  had  intrusted  to  him  the  police  and  mail  senrio^ 
eoDOfeted  with  the  Western  Army.  In  tliis  position  General  Rosecrans  found  him  when  he  aa* 
L  command  of  General  Topers  forces  before  Corinth.  '  At  the  solicitation  of  General  Roae- 
I  be  waa  indooed  to  accompany  that  officer  to  the  Amy  of  the  Cumberland. 
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smngglers,  and  thus  ferreted  out  their  plans.   It  was  through  Colonel  Tnxes- 
dail's  police  that  the  notorious  Ogilvie  Byron  Young  had  his  oancr 
brought  to  a  sudden  close.    This  bold,  bad  man  was  in  Nashville^  a  xebd 
smuggler  and  spy.    Early  in  December  ho  formed  the  acquainitanee  of  i 
pretended  rebel  ^prisoner,  whom  he  took  into  his  confidence,  and  with 
whose  cooperation  lie  proposed  to  send  plans  of  the  Union  works  to  General 
Bragg.    He  introduced  his  new  friend,  the  pretended  rebel,  to  a  shoe- 
maker of  the  city,  who  proved  to  be  a  Confederate  agent,  and  who  made 
boots  for  rebel  spies,  with  a  convenient  place  in  the  heel  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  papers.     The  maps  were  drawn,  the  boots  were  made,  and  the 
three,  for  the  bootmaker  concluded  to  accompany  them,  start^  fur  the 
rebel  lines.    To  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  all  but  the  pretended 
rebel  prisoner,  they  were  arrested,  and  brought  to  police  head-quarteni 
Young  and  the  bootmaker  were  sent  to  Alton  Prison,  Illinois.    What  bp- 
came  of  their  comrade  they  never  knew. 

Tlirough  Truesdail's  police,  also,  a  female  spy  of  General  Mefgan 
was  arrested  about  this  time;  and  a  scheme  of  his  for  a  raid  upon 
the  railroad  was  detected  and  prevented.  A  horrible  trade  in  colored 
people,  many  of  whom,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  chivalne  sira^ 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  whites,  was  carried  on  by  kidnappafc 
Some  of  those  who  directed  these  movements  were  men  of  wealth,  bocmI 
standing,  and  eminent  respectability.  Their  loyalty  was  amply  voucbed 
for,  and  undoubted.  One  of  them  owned  a  plantation,  near  Nashville,  of 
three  thousand  acres,  upon  which  had  been  reared  a  mansion  of  mnek 
el^ance.  These  men  were  accustomed  to  decoy  their  unhappy  victims  to 
points  beyond  the  lines,  during  the  daytime,  and  then  seize  them,  gig 
them,  and  drag  them  off  in  the  night.  No  ties  of  heart  or  home  weie 
thought  of  by  these  most  infamous  of  human  monsters.  Sometimes  these 
victims  of  kidnappers  were  procured  by  an  order  from  the  Union  officers, 
who,  not  suspecting  the  loyalty,  much  less  the  designs  of  these  Southern 
gentlemen,  allowed  them  to  employ  the  colored  people  in  repairing  the 
damages  produced  by  the  war  on  the  plantations. 

At  night  half  a  dozen  armed  rufBans  would  fall  upon  these  honest,  un- 
suspecting lahorers,  handcuff  and  gag  them,  and  hurry  them  off  to  the 
slave-shambles  of  the  extreme  South,  where  their  despairing  cries  could  not 
reach  the  cars  of  freemen.  The  eminently  respectable  villain,  hyi)Ocrit- 
ically  avowing  himself  loyal,  who  planned  the  whole  scheme,  and  pocketed 
the  lion's  share  of  the  j)rofits,  would  report  to  the  authorities  that  the 
negroes  had  run  away — a  story  whiclv,  in  the  general  insecurity  of  n(^ 
property,  obtained  easy  credence.  The  detention  and  arrest  of  a  few  prom- 
inent kidnappers  put  substantially  an  end  to  this  business. 

While  Colonel  Tmesdail  was  thus  efficiently  ferreting  out  spies,  and  re- 
forming abuses  within  the  National  lines,  he  was  no  less  successful  in  send- 
ing his  own  spies  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  As  Yankee  peddlers  they 
passed  the  rebel  pickets  with  ease.  To  enter  the  Confederacy  was  not  dif- 
ficult. To  leave  it  was  much,  more  so.  Some  of  these  men  assumed  to 
be  spies  for  the  rebel  commanders.  They  were,  however,  careful  not  to 
give  any  information  to  the  rebels  which  could  be  of  essential  sen-ice  to 
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them.  The  history  of  the  romantic  exploits  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of 
Qns  class  of  adventurers  would,  of  itself,  fill  a  volume.  We  have  room 
for  but  one  incident,  which  we  recount,  not  only  for  its  interest,  but  also 
for  its  moral : — 

Among  Truesdail's  occasional  detectives  was  an  Irishman  whose  name 
is  given  as  M.  K  Joyce.  lie  was  a  newspaper  coiTesi>ondent.  It  was  just 
before  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  Information  of  the  rebel  position  and  move- 
ments was  desired.  With  wit  and  imi)udcnce  inimitable,  Joyce  rode  up 
to  the  rebel  lines,  claimed  to  bo  the  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati 
"Enquirer,"  and  demanded  to  bo  taken  to  General  Bragg's  head-quarters. 
His  demand  was  complied  with.  He  enacted  his  part  perfectly.  He  soundly 
berated  the  stupid  Dutchman  at  Nashville.  He  scornfully  and  venom-^ 
ously  denounced  the  abolition  Yankees.  His  false  pretence  was  confirmed 
by  the  statement  of  some  rebel  officers,  who  had  recently  seen  an  account 
of  the  banishment  of  a  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  "  Enquirer  "  from 
the  Federal  lines. 

General  Bragg  was  completely  deceived.  He  agreed  to  insure  the 
delivery  of  one  nf  Mr.  Joyce's  letters  to  the  "  Enquirer,"  in  Cincinnati,  which 
was  forthwith  written.  He  also  gave  to  the  coirespondent  a  pass,  which 
entitled  him  to  the  freedom  of  the  town.  Afler  a  few  days'  sojourning, 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  rebel  general  and  his  officers,  and  getting 
all  the  information  he  could,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  some  officers 
to  visit  with  them  a  rebel  family,  after  nightfall,  and  beyond  the  lines. 
Here  he  watched  his  opportunity,  slipped  out  of  the  house  while  the  rest 
▼ere  in  the  midst  of  their  merry-making,  turned  his  comrades'  horses 
loofip.  (  >nfis(rated  the  best  one  for  his  own  use,  and  made  good  hia  escape 
toiiio  Union  army  again. 

Those  ini'idents  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  the  service  which  Colonel 
Trucsfltiil  rendered  to  the  National  cau?c.  An  efficient  police  system  cannot, 
hi  the  nature  of  the  ca?e,  be  universally  popular.  Complaints  were  made  and 
chains  preferred  against  Colonel  Truesdail.  An  investigation  was  ordered 
hy  General  Rosecrans,  the  result  of  which  showed,  that  up  to  June  1st, 
1S63,  the  anny  police  had  seized  property  and  stores  from  smugglers  to  the 
▼alne  of  nearly  four  hundred  and  fitly  thousand  dollars ;  property  of 
^belfi,  subject  to  confiscation,  to  the  value  of  nearly  two  hundred  and 
'  fifty  thousand  more;  and  had  recovered  lost  or  stolen  property  to  the  value 
of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  ;  while  the  total  expenses  of  the  mail  and 
police  service  was  less  than  seventy  thousand  dollars. 

The  charges  which  had  been  made  against  Colonel  Truesdail  were  de- 
clared to  bo  groundless ;  and  the  report  closed  with  an  earnest  recommenda- 
tion that  the  army  police  should  be  continued.  This  was  done  accord- 
^^ly  until  the  removal  of  General  Roseerans  from  the  Department  of 
^ue  Cumberland  after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  Two  nionths  were  thus 
spent  by  General  Tlosecrans  in  reorganizing  his  army  and  preparing  a 
forward  movement.  He  knew  his  own  necessities  and  the  enein''  "'^ 
^  cope  with ;  and  he  knew  how  patiently  to  wait,  as  well  as 
^^T^  to  advance. 

It  was  the  last  of  December  before  he  was  ready  to  ofiTer  Genet 
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battle:  His  army  oiganization  was  then  complete.  In  numbers  his  ifaroe 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  rebels.  He  had  a  long  line  of  commnnica- 
tion  throogh  a  hostile  and  treacherous  country  to  guard,  and  was  compelled 
to  leave  a  considerable  force  at  Nashville  for  the  protection  of  the  city. 
The  force  with  which  he  advanced  from  Nashville  was  a  little  short  of 
forty-seven  thousand  men.  General  Bragg's  force  is  estimated  at  over 
sixty-five  thousand.  In  artillery,  General  Rosecrans  was  probably  superior 
to  his  foe.  But  in  cavalry,  General  Bragg  still  far  outnumbered  him. 
General  Kosecrans's  army  was  divided  into  three  corps,  under  the  com- 
mand respectively  of  Generals  McDowell  McCook,  George  II.  Thomas, 
and  Thomas  L.  Crittenden.  General  McGook's  Corps  consisted  of  three 
divisions,  under  Generals  Johnson,  Davis,  and  Sheridan.  The  corps  of 
General  Thomas  consisted  of  two  divisions,  under  Generals  Sousseau  and 
Negley.  General  Crittenden's  Corps  was  composed  of  three  divisions, 
under  Generals  Van  Cleve,  Wood,  and  Palmer.  General  Thomas  might 
almost  have  been  said  to  be  second  in  command.  He  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  Gei^eral  Bosecrans  in  an  cnimcnt  degree,  and  was 
throughout  the  coming  campaign  his  most  confidential  adviser.* 

General  D.  8.  Stanley,  as  has  been  stated,  was  cliief  of  cavalry.     H^ 
had  already  organized  the  nucleus  of  a  very  efficient   cavalry    force.. 
Upon  his  staft'  General  Eosecrans  had  for  the  most  part  young  men,  wh(^ 
quickly  caught  his  enthusiasm  and  reverently  looked  up  to  him  as  thAir— 
leader. 

"  Young  men,  without  experience,"  said    General  Eosecrans,    "  i 
better  than  experienced  old  men.     Young  men  will  learn.     Old  men,  fixe 
in  their  habits  and  opinions,  will  not  leam.     Young  men  think  irapidl]^^ 
and  execute  quickly.     They  will  do  what  I  require  of  them." 

Colonel   J.    P.   Garesclief   was  General  Eosccrans's  chief  of  staflFL. 

♦  Mojor-General  George  II  Thomas  was  born  in  Virginia,  July  31,  18 IG.     IIo  graduated  a^ 
West  Point  in  IS40,  and  served  with  distinction  in  tlio  war  with  Mexico.     lie  was  subsequently 
stationed  in  Texas  and  in  the  Indian  Territories.     When  the  rebellion  broke  out  lie  was  major* 
in  the  regular  cavalry.     A  sincere  patriot,  ho  remained  true  to  the  flag  which  he  had  so  long  andl 
so  honorably  served,  and  he  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.     In  August,  18C1,  ho  was  mad9 
brigadier-general   of   volunteers  in  the   Department  of  tlie  Cumberland.      After  much   active 
service,  and  after  thoroughly  beating  the  rebels  at  Mill  Spring,  he,  with  his  division,  joined 
General  DucU  ut  NashvUle.     In  April,  1862,  he  was  constituted  major-general  of  volunteers. 
When  General  Rosecrans  assumed  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  ho  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  centre. 

In  personal  appearance  General  Tliomas  is  dignified  and  manly ;  in  habit  temperate,  and  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  wisdom  in  council  and  courage  in  battle.  "Geor^^e  H.  Thomas,"  said  General 
Rosecrans,  **  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  character.  Years  ago,  at  the  Military  Academy,  I  con- 
ceived that  there  were  points  of  strong  resemblance  between  Ills  character  and  that  of  Wasliington. 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  ciiiling  him  General  Washington.'* 

General  Thomas  is  sing^ilarly  modest  and  unobtrusive  in  his  demeanor.  lie  was  a  brigadier 
general  for  some  months  before  ho  put  on  the  uniform  of  that  office.  He  did  not  assume  the 
double  star  till  after  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  though  made  a  major-general  more  than  six 
months  before. 

f  Colonel  Julius  P.  Gareschd  was  bom  in  Cuba,  of  American  parents.  lie  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1S41,  and  served  for  eight  years  prior  to  the  war,  in  Washington,  as  assistant  adjutant- 
general  in  tlie  regular  army.  At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  while  eager  to  serve  his 
country,  he,  with  noble  modesty,  declined  tlie  position  of  brigadier-general  until  he  should  hav» 
earned  it    He  wai  appointed  by  General  fiosecrana  chief  of  atafl;  a  position  which  he  filM 
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J.  St.  Clair  Morton,*  commanding  the  Pioneer  Brigadei 
i  chief  of  engineers ;  and  Colonel  James  Barrett  was  his  chief  of  artillery. 
General  Roeecrans  has  been  accused  of  allowing  his  religions  peculiarities 
to  inflaence  his  army  appointments.  It  is  certainly  true  that  he  is  an 
eai-neet  Boinan  Catholic.  His  chaplain  and  confessor,  Bev.  Father 
Trecy,  was  his  constant  companion.  But  the  simple  fact  that  only  one  of 
bis  staff  was  of  the  Boman  Catholic  denomination,  and  he,  the  noble 
Garesch^,  a  man  of  whom  any  religious  communion  might  be  proud,  suf- 
fieiently  refutes  the  unjust  charge  of  religious  favoritism. 

Oeneral  Bragg's  forces  were  also  divided  into  three  corps,  commanded 
by  Generals  Hardee,  Polk,  and  E.  Kirby  Smith.  In  addition,  he  had  two 
brigades  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Generals  Morgan  and  Forrest,  of 
aboat  five  thousand  men.  This  force  he  had  sent  north  upon  a  raid, 
misled  by  the  information  that  General  Bosecrans  had  gone  into  winter- 
qnarters  at  Nashville.  "  In  the  absence  of  these  forces,"  says  General 
JSosecrans,  "  and  with  adequate  supplies  at  Nashville,  the  moment  was 
judged  opportune  for  an  advance."  A  corresponding  order  was  accord- 
ingly issued  on  Friday,  the  26th  of  December. 

The  rebel  General  Hardee  occupied  a  point  on  the  Nolensville  pike,  a 

little  south  of  the  village  of  that  name.     The  remainder  of  the  rebel  force 

TV^as  at  Murfreesboro'.     General  McCook  was  ordered  to  advance  upon  the 

;N"olen3ville  pike  towards  Hardee.     General  Thomas  was  to  proceed  down 

tlxG  Franklin  pike,  threatening  Hardee's  flank,  and  then  by  cross-roads  to 

form  a  junction  with  General  McCook  at  Nolensville.     General  Crittenden 

^^iras  to  advance  on  the  Murfreesboro'  pike  directly  to  Lavergne.    All  these 

"movements  were  carried  out  as  projected.    Hardee  retreated  towards 

^^iirfreesboro'.     General  Crittenden,  driving  the  rebel  skirmishers  before 

l^ixti,  on  Saturday  night  had  gained  a  position  five  miles  south  of  Lavergne. 

^3-eneral  McCook,  upon  the  retreat  of  Hardee,  crossed  over  towards  the 

^^uj-freesboro'  pike.     The  rebel  left,  being  thus  drawn  back  apd  their  entire 

^^'^tli  satisfaction  to  the  entire  army.     In  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  his  head  was  carried  awaj 

^y   a  cannon-balL    Colonel  QaroAchef  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church,   was  one  of  the  purest 

spirits  and  one  of  the  most  devout  Christians  in  the  American  army.    The  evidence  of  his  pietj, 

^^  his  love  for  God  and  man,  was  manifest  in  his  daily  life.    It  is  said  that  during  the  heat  of 

^^^Ue,  a  moment  before  his  death,  he  took  advantage  of  a  lull  in  the  storm  to  retire  to  a  private 

place  to  read  a  few  verses  from  the  Bible,  which  he  always  carried  with  him,  and  to  ofibr  a  short 

*  General  James  St.  Clair  Morton  was  born  in  1829,  in  Philadelphia,  and  graduated  at  West 

^oiot  in  1851,  second  in  his  clasfl.     lie  was  employed  untQ  the  rebellion  chiefly  as  an  engineer. 

-^txiODg  the  public  works  upon  which  he  haa  been  engaged  are  Forts  Sumter  and  I>elaware,  the 

Potomac  Water- Works,  the  Washington  Aqueduct,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  Dry  Tortugaa. 

^ese  last-named  fortifications  are  deemed  the  strongest  on  the  American  continent.    He  made 

■^'exploration  in  1800  of  the  Chirique  country,  in  Central  America,  to  test  the  practicability  of  a 

^Ifoad  route  across  the  Isthmus,  at  a  point  midway  between  the  Nicaragua  and  the  Panama 

routes.    In  1860  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  under  General  Bucll 

^^    that  capacity  ho  constructed  the  fortifications  at  Nashville.       General   Rosecrans,   upon 

uemniog  t^  command,  formed  a  pioneer  brigade,  by  detailing  two  picked  men  f>om  eadi  com- 

P^^7  for  that  purpose.    They  constituted  a  force  of  about  three  thousand  men,  and  were  placed 

^der  the  command  of  General  Morton.    Tlie  Pioneer  Brigade,  as  this  force  was  called,  bnilt  op 

^^Peiffcd  roads,  railroads,  bridges,  railways,  fortificAtions,  warehouses,   &c    During  one  n 

^^  thcew  a  temporary  bridge  some  eighty  feet  long  across  Stone  River. 
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force  concentrated  at  Murfreesboro',  General  Tliomas  moved  also  over  from 
tlio  Franklin  to  the  Murfreesboro'  road.  Tbeso  inovementB  were  not  aocam- 
pHshed  without  considerable  opposition  from  the  enemy.  The  National 
force  was  compelled  to  feel  its  way  over  a  country  broken,  wooded,  and 
unknown.  The  cross-roads  were  exceedingly  bad,  indeed  almost  impas- 
sable for  artillery  and  wagons.  It  was  not  until  Tuesday  night,  the  30th 
of  December,  that  General  Eosecrans  had  his  line  of  battle  fully  formed. 

•  The  rebel  intrenchments,  for  the  most  part  concealed  in  thick  woods, 
were  a  mile  or  two  in  front  of  Murfreesboro',  and  extended  across  Stone  River, 
occupying  both  sides  of  the  stream.  General  Polk  commanded  the  right, 
General  E.  Kirby  Smith  the  centre,  and  General  Hardee  the  left.  General 
Breckinridge,  commanding  one  of  Polk's  divisions,  held  the  extreme  right 

Opposite  these  intrenchments  the  National  line  was  arrayed,  the  right 
held  by  General  McCook,  the  centre  by  General  Thomas,  and  the  left, 
resting  on  Stone  River,  by  General  Crittenden.  The  pike  and  the  railroad 
here  run  parallel  to  each  other,  and  quite  near  together,  passing  over  a  slight 
rise  of  ground  north  of  the  river.  West  of  this  pike  is  a  thick  cedar  forest, 
and  still  farther  west  open  ground.  East  of  Stone  River,  at  the  point  where 
General  Crittenden's  right  rested,  is  high  ground.  At  this  point  the  stream 
is  easily  fordable.  For  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
and  the  events  which  ensued,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  annexed  diagram. 

On  Tuesday  night,  the  30th  of  December,  the  corps  commandei-s  met 
at  the  head-quarters  of  General  Rosecrans,  who  explained  to  them  his 
plan  of  battle.  It  was  briefly  this :  General  McCook  was  to  hold  his  posi- 
tion firmly,  if  attacked;  if  not,  he  was  to  threaten  the  lebel  left  sufficiently 
to  hold  all  the  rebel  forces  in  his  front.  General  Thomas  was  to  open  the 
battle  in  his  centre  with  skirmishing,  pushing  forward  his  forces  towards 
the  river.  General  Crittenden  was  to  cross  at  the  ford,  gain  possession  of 
the  hill,  and,  followed  up  by  General  Thomas  with  the  centre,  push  back 
the  rebel  right,  gain  their  flank,  and  then  advance  on  Murfreesboro'. 
Thus,  General  McCoak's  extreme  right  constituting  a  pivot,  the  whole 
army  was  to  swing  around  upon  it,  diiving  the  enemy  to  the  west,  gaining 
their  flank  and  jear,  and  cut  off,  if  possible,  their  retreat ;  thus  not  only 
defeating,  but,  as  far  as  practicable,  destroying  the  enemy. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  every  thing  depended  on  General 
McCook's  holding  the  pivot  of  the  movement  firmly.  "  This  combina- 
tion," said  General  Rosecrans,"  after  explaining  it  to  his  corps  command- 
ers, "  requires  that  General  McCook  should  hold  his  position  unfalteringly 
for  at  least  three  hours,  and,  if  compelled  to  recede  at  all,  should  do  so 
slowly  and  steadily,  as  he  advanced  the  day  before."  Then,  turning  to 
General  McCook,  he  said,  "  You  know  the  ground,  you  have  fought  over 
itj^  (lifliculties ;  can  you  hold  your  present  i^osition  for  three  hours  ?'2 
"  Yes,  I  think  I  can,"  was  General  McCook's  response.  General  Rosecrans 
added,  "  I  do  not  like  your  facing  so  much  to  the  cast,  but  must  confide 
that  to  you,  who  know  the  ground.  If  you  do  not  think  your  present 
position  tie  best,  change  it." 

Meanwhile,  General  Bragg  had  decided  not  to  await  an  attack,  but  to 
make  one.    His  forces  largely  outnumbered  those  of  the  National  army ; 
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ilry  were  far  superior  in  numbers,  and  perhaps  in  efficiency ;  liifl 
irere  well  disciplined.  It  was  liis  impression  that  a  considerable 
the  National  forces  were  raw  recruits,  who  could  not  be  depended 
ffer  his  veterans  a  successful  resistance.  Perhaps  the  events  wliich 
d  corrected  that  misapprehension ;  but  it  determined  him  to  assail 
lion  army.  His  plan  of  attack  was  similar  to  that  of  General 
ms.  He  left  General  Breckinridge  with  a  single  division  to  hold 
k  any  Federal  advance  upon  the  right ;  he  then  massed  his  forces 
General  Hardee  at  the  left,  opposite  McCook's  position.  In  his 
to  concentrate  his  troops  for  a  sudden  and  irresistible  onset  at  this 
be  left  himself  no  reserve.  It  was  his  purpose  to  attack  the 
al  right,  under  General  McCook,  drive  it  back,  outflank  the  army 
itour  of  his  cavalry,  cut  oif  the  Federal  communications  with  Nash- 
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villo,  and  if  possible  gain  in  force  the  possession  of  the  JNTashville  pike 
che  rear  of  the  Union  position. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  diagram;  observe  the  National  right;  it  ia 
drawn  up  in  a  long  single  line ;  the  divisions  have  little  opportunity  to 
support  one  another.  Had  the  line  been  shorter  and  heavier  the  result  o^ 
the  first  day's  battle  miglit  liave  been  different. 

At  three  o'clock   in   the   moniing  patrols  reported  that  there  vrer^ 
no    indications  of  rebel  movements    in    front   of  the    National    right. 
At  live  o'clock  the  whole  of  McCook's  Division  was  under  arms.     For 
over  an  hour  thoy  awaited   an   attack;   none  came.      Captain  Egerton 
permitted  some  of  his  battery  horses  to  go  to  water ;  General  "Willich  left 
his  brigade,  to  go  to  head-quarters  for  consultation.     The  soldiers  began  to 
build  tires  and  prepare  for  breakfast.     Suddenly  and  silently  the  enemy 
issued  from  the  woiDds,  in  which  they  had  been  concealed.     In  majestic 
but  terrible  array  they  moved  across  the  field  which  separated  tliem  from 
the  National  line.     They  advanced  in  four  columns,  regimental  front,  hue 
after  line. 

Steadily,  in  good  order,  without  music  or  noise  of  any  kind,  they  swept 
across  the  field.       The  National  forces,   inferior  in    numbers,  weakly 
disposed,  "  thin  and  light,  without  sui)port,"  and  at  the  moment  unpre- 
pared, were  in  no  position  to  resist  the  rebel  onset.     A  portion  of  the 
infantry  broke  and  ran  without  firing  a  shot.     The  Thirty-fourth  Illinds 
Eegiment,  sent  forward  to  check  the  rebel 'advance,  fought  with  magnii- 
cent  but  hoi>eless  bravery,  and  were  almost  instantly  swept  away  by  redsfc- 
less  numbers.     On,  on,   silently  but  terribly,   pressed  the  rebel  harts,    i 
Silently  the  National   troops,   quickly  placed    in  position,   await  thdr 
coming.      So   have   we   seen   the  dark  masses    of  black    clouds  isane 
from  the  w^estem  horizon,  and  press  towards  the  eastern  skies;  so  haro 
we  seen  the   forest   oaks   silently  await   the   approaching  storm.     The 
silence  was  not  less  terrible  than  the  tempest  which  ensued.    A  moment 
more,  and  from  the  opposing  armies  there  flashed  the  deadly  lightning? 
while  the  before  silent  woods  echoed  the  reverberating  thunder  of  th© 
battle-field.     The  combat  was  brief;  there  was  some  brave  fighting,  but 
it  was   fniitless.      As  the  oaks  bend  and  break  before  the  violence  oi 
the  irresistible  tempest,  so  the  National  line,  with  almost  the  first  shock 
of  battle,  was  broken,  thrown  into  disorder,  and  routed. 

One  of  those  singular  fatalities  of  war  which  sometimes  determine 
the  issues  of  a  battle,  of  an  empire  even,  made  the  rout  more  complete- 
Both  the  brigades  first  attacked  lost  their  connnanders  at  the  outset. 
General  Kirk  was  disabled  by  the  first  fire.  General  Willich,  summoned 
back  to  the  field  by  the  first  firing,  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  be!'ore  he  had  given  a  single  order.  Captain  Egerton's 
Battery  fired  but  three  rounds.  His  men  stood  and  fought  with  their  swaba 
till  they  were  bayoneted  or  captured.  Captain  Egerton  himself  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Disheartened  by  the  loss  of  their  com- 
mander, panic-stricken  at  the  overwhelming  advance  of  the  irapetuoua 
foe,  and  unsujiported  by  any  reserve  or  second  line,  first  Johnson's  and 
then  Davis's  Division  was  driven  back  in  irretrievable  disorder. 
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The  defeat  was  almost  simultaneous  with  tho  attack.  General 
McCook  had  not  hekl  liis  position  even  a  single  hour.  The  pivot  of  the 
Kitional  army  was  broken,  and  the  proposed  attack  of  General  Ro.iecrans 
vasdcfeatcd  before  it  was  commenced.  Upon  General  Sheridan  *  was  now 
devolved  the  task  of  checking  the  impetuous  onset  of  the  victorious  foe, 
A  Bingle  division,  outflanked  and  surrounded  by  panic-stricken  fugitives, 
must  give  battle  to  three  divisions  of  a  triumphant  and  exultant  enemy, 
ind  at  least  hold  them  in  clieck  until  the  commanding  general  could  make 
new  dispositions  of  his  troops  to  meet  tins  terrible  emergency.  Nobly 
did  General  Sheridan  and  his  division  fulfil  their  task.  Four  times  they 
repulsed  the  rebel  host.  Surrounded,  outflanked,  outnumbered,  in  danger 
of  utter  destruction,  and  pressed  hack  into  tlie  cedar  thickets  in  their  rear, 
they  fought  till  one-fourth  of  their  number  lay  bleeding  and  dying  upon 
the  field — ^till  two  out  of  three  ot  their  brigade  commanders  were  killed — 
tifl  every  gun  and  cartridge-box  were  empty,  and  then  they  retired  slowly, 
steadily,  and  in  good  order. 

As  they  passed  General  Tva^^ecrans,  while  deliberately  falling  back  to 
make  way  for  reenforcements,  Cieneral  Sheridan  was  heard  to  say  to  IiIb 
commanding  gen  •  d,  with  touching  pathos,  "  Here  is  all  that  is  left  of  us, 
general."  His  men  were  even  then  clamoring  for  ammunition,  and  an  hour 
later  were  again  in  line  of  battle.  His  division  consisted  of  six  thousand 
fcnr  hundred  and  ninety-five  men.  Tliey  lost  in  that  fearful  conflict 
imong  the  cedars  seventeen  hundred  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in- 
duding  seventy  ofliccrs,  two  of  whom  were  brigadiers.  The  only  ro- 
nudning  brigadier  fell  before  nightfall.  All  honor  to  gallant  Sheridan 
and  his  invincible  division  !  All  honor  to  the  memory  of  his  brave  gen- 
erals, Sill,  Koberts,  and  Shaefer,  and  that  of  the  gallant  seventeen  hun- 
dred who  fell  in  that  brief  but  bloody  conflict  1 

General  Van  Cleve,  of  Crittenden's  Division,  had  just  begun  to  cross  the 
river  to  conniioiice  the  attack  on  tlie  rebel  right,  when  a  stjvff  olKcer  from 
General  McCook  arrived,  announcing  to  Kosecrans  that  the  right  was 
driven  back.  The  rapid  movemcht  of  the  roar  of  the  battle  to  the  north, 
in  the  roar  of  the  Federal  line,  made  this  too  evident.  Almost  at  the 
•wae  time  fugitives  and  stragglers  from  McCook's  panic-stricken  division 
began  to  make  their  appearance  in  great  numbers  through  the  cedar, 
tlucket.  The  disaster  was  only  too  evident.  In  nothing  is  military  geniuB 
ttiore  tried  and  exhibited  than  in  meeting  a  crisis  so  appalling.    A  complete 

•  General  Philip  Henry  S'.icridan,  familiarly  kno\m  ns  PhiL  Sheridan,  waa  bom  in  Ohio  in 

1831,  and  ^rraduarcd  at  West  Point  in  18.>3.      Until  1801  ho  was  cinployod  on  tho  Weaturn  fron- 

titr.   From  December,  18C1,  to  March,  18iJ2,  he  served  as  chief  quartermaster  and  corami»Hary  of 

tbeArmyof  lho?<>'.ith\re8t;  and  afterward-*,  in  like  capacity,  witli  tho  array  in  the  front  of  Corinth. 

■h  May  he  vfL}  appointed  colonel  of  tho  Second  Michigan  Cavalry,  and  accompanied  Colonel  Kl. 

Bolt  in  his  famous  expedition  to  tho  rear  of  Corinth.    On  the  11th  of  Juno  lio  was  assigned  to 

tke  command  of  a  bri^ide  of  cavalry,  and  held  tho  front  of  tho  Army  of  iho  Mississippi  at  Boone- 

▼ille.    In  tlic  fierce  cnjraporacnt  here  liis  jjalliintry  von  for  liiw  a  brif^adier-gcneralsliip.     In  Hep- 

tenter  he  joined  Buell's  forces  at  Loui.svi;!?.     At  the  battle  of  Porryrille  ho  commanded  Ocnera/ 

Gabert's  lea  division.     In  the  battle  of  Stono  Hirer  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and 

vnn  imperiahablo  renown. 
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and  instantaneous  chango  of  plan  was  essential.  There  was  not  a  mo- 
.  ment  to  be  spared  for  deliberate  thought.  New  lines  of  battle  wen 
instantaneously  to  be  formed,  in  tlie  midst  of  the  terror,  confusion,  and 
carnage  of  a  disastrous  battle.  A  slight  error  in  judgment  might  secniia 
the  destruction  of  the  entire  National  army. 

With  that  quickness  of  thought  and  promptness  of  action  which  char 
acterize  the  true  military  loader.  General  Eosccrans  prepared  to  cope  with 
the  disasters  thickening  around  him.  His  iirst  act  showed  how  thoronghly 
lie  comprehended  the  emergence.  Notwithstanding  his  right  wing  wai 
driven  back,  and  every  available  man  was  needed  to  repel  the  advance 
of  the  foe,  he  dispatched  instantly  a  large  ^rce  of  cavalry  down  the  Mur 
freesboro'  pike,  several  miles  to  his  rear,  to  take  position  at  an  important 
ford.  They  did  not  arrive  there  one  moment  too  soon  ;  for  scarcely  had 
they  reached  the  spot  ere  the  road  was  crowded  with  Union  fugitives, 
rushing  wildly  from  the  scene  of  disaster.  These  were  promptly  arrested 
in  their  flight,  reorganized,  and  sent  back  to  their  regiments.  In  spite  of 
this  precaution,  a  few,  swifter  than  their  comrades,  reached  Nashville^ 
where  they  declared  that  tlie  entire  army  was  routed  and  destroyed 

General  Kosecrans,  having  thus  arrested  the  flood  of  the  rout,  ordered 
General  Van  Clevo  back  from  across  the  river.  General  Ivoussean,  vho 
lield  tho  reserve,  was  sent  into  the  thicket  to  support  General  Sheridan 
A  new  reserve  was  organized.  Thus  a  force  was  thrown  into  the  cedar 
grove  6u£Scient  to  cheeky  but  that  was  all,  the  advance  of  tho  enemj: 
Still,  in  spite  of  heroic  struggles,  of  brave  and  desperate  fighting,  the 
Union  forces  were  driven  slowly  but  steadily  back.  Terrible  was  the 
battle  which  the  glooms  of  that  dark  cedar  forest  hid  from  view.  Its  his- 
tory, its  scenes  of  daring  and  of  suffering,  no  mortal  pen  can  writa 
li(any  a  hero  fell  there,  whose  name,  unrecorded  on  earth,  we  trust  shall 
be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance  in  heaven.  There  is  a  fame  which 
passes  beyond  the  grave,  and  is  as  during  as  tho  stars. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  on  the  right,  a  conflict  scared/ 
less  fierce  was  raging  about  the  centre.  Here  Briiradicr-General  Palmer's 
Division  fougiit  with  truly  chivalrous  courage.  His  position  was  on  the 
verge  of  the  cedar  grove.  In  the  front  of  him  was  an  open  field,  in  the 
•centre  of  which  stood  the  remains  of  a  brick  house  which  had  been  dis- 
mantled and  burned  a  few  days  before.  Tliis  house  formed  the  centre  of 
one  of  tho  most  sanguinary  conllicts  of  the  battle.  General  Palmer  or- 
dered an  advance  on  the  burnt  house,  to  bo  led  by  Brigadier-General 
Oruft.  Issuing  from  the  woods,  ho  drove  tlie  rebel  skirmishers  before  liiin» 
and  gained  possession  of  a  fence,  which  served  as  somo  protection  to  his  line 

Tho  enemy  immediately  marched  their  forces  and  charged  ui>on  liim 
with  desperate  but  unavailing  ahandon.  Again  and  again  they  renewed 
tho  charge.  General  Cruft  withheld  his  firo  until  the  rebels  were  within 
point-blank  range.  They  were  then  swept,  torn,  hurled  to  the  dust,  by  « 
volley  which  no  flesh  and  blood  could  withstand.  For  half  an  hour  ihesc 
surges  of  battle  swept  the  plain,  until  the  foe  was  at  that  point  linally  re- 
pulsed. General  Cruft  followed  up  his  success  by  charging,  in  his  tumi 
the  rebels.    Driving  them  before  him,  he  gained  the  brick  house,  and,  press- 
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ing  on  bis  first  brigade,  stood  witbin  forty  yards  of  tbe  rebel  line  of  in- 
trencbments.  Tbis  final  charge  was  led  by  Colonel  Engart,  and  bas  be^ 
pronounced  tbe  most  daring  exploit  of  tbe  day.  Tbe  position  tbus  at- 
tained was,  bowever,  not  long  tenable. 

The  retreat  of  tbe  National  right,  and  tbe  abandonment  of  tbe  ad- 
vance npon  tbe  left  by  General  Van  Cleve,  left  tliem  liable  to  be  flanked 
on  either  side.  Tbe  rebels  were  victorious  on  the  right.  They  were  no 
longer  threatened  on  the  left.  They  were  resolved  to  break  the  National 
centre,  and  drive  it  back  into  the  cedar  woods.  Tbis  centre  now  consti- 
tuted the  pivot  on  which  the  battle  turned.  It  was  fiercely,  bravely  held. 
Tbe  fighting  in  the  centre  is  said  not  to  have  been  less  severe  than  the 
bloodiest  encounter  on  the  field  of  Shiloh.  General  Cruft  held  the  ad- 
vance. He  needed  recinforcements,  but  they  could  not  be  spared.  He 
was  assailed  again  and  again  in  front  and  on  either  side.  His  brigade 
Beemed  enveloped  in  a  sheet  of  fiame.  At  last,  its  ammunition  exhausted, 
its  ranks  decimated,  its  flank  turned,  its  rear  threatened,  it  slowly  re- 
treated, stubbornly  contesting  every  step,  bringing  off  all  the  guns,  several 
of  them  by  hand,  the  horses  having  been  killed.  Falling  back  to  the  east 
of  its  former  position,  it  took  a  new  stand  on  the  turnpike,  constituting 
tbe  left  of  tbe  new  line,  which  General  Rosecrans  was  forming. 

Meanwhile,  the  advance  of  the  rebels  upon  the  right  through  the  cedar 
woods,  though  checked,  was  not  prevented.  General  Sheridan's  Division 
had  expended  all  their  ammunition.  They  could  get  no  more.  With  empty 
cartridge-boxes,  but  still  with  compact  ranks,  they  slowly  retired  from  tbe 
tbickct.  Indeed,  in  the  dense  undergrowth  the  artillery  could  not  be 
brought  into  position,  and  it  was  necessary  to  fall  back  to  the  open  ground 
where  the  batteries  could  operate.  This  hazardous  movement  was  success- 
fully accomplished.  In  the  midst  of  the  thicket  there  was  a  swamp.  In 
it  the  flying  and  the  pursuing  horsemen  and  footmen  were  entangled. 
Hero  were  many  desperate  hand-to-hand  encounters.  The  soldiers  afterwards 
entitled  the  spot  Hell's  Half- Acre.  The  divisions  of  Johnson  and  Davis 
were  routed.  Sheridan  had  been  compelled  to  retire.  Negley  was  nearly 
surrounded.  Eousseau  was  receding.  Still,  General  Rosecrans,  as  persist- 
ent as  Napoleon  at  Marengo,  undaunted,  said,  "  We  shall  beat  them  yet." 

Rosecrans  was  preparing  to  make  good  his  declaration.  Officer  after 
ofllicer  was  hurried  off  in  every  direction  with  his  orders.  A  new  line  of 
battle  was  formed.  The  high  land  occupied  jointly  by  the  railroad  and 
tbe  turnpike  was  the  position  chosen.  Ileie  were  massed  all  the  batteries 
wliich  could  be  spared  from  other  parts  of  the  field.  Here  in  magnificent 
array  were  gathered  the  remnants  of  the  National  army.  The  command- 
ing general  in  person  formed  the  line,  regardless  of  danger,  visiting  every 
quarter  of  the  field.  Bj  his  own  courage  he  inspired  the  fearful  and  the 
faltering.  The  line,  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  left  wing  and  the 
centre,  faced  the  woods  through  whicli  the  rebels  were  advancing.  "  Tbe 
scene  at  tbis  time,"  writes  an  eye-witness,  "  was  grasnd  and  awful  as  any 
thing  I  ever  expect  to  witness  until  the  day  of  judgment." 

Tbe  rebels  came  rushing  and  roaring  on.  Should  they  obtain  the  ridge, 
tlie  immense  train  of  Union  wagons,  parked  along  tbe  turnpike,  would  be 
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Irretrievably  lost.  The  retreat  of  the  army  would  bo  cut  off,  and  its  auni 
Jiilation  sure.  All  the  reenforccmcnts  which  had  been  hurried  into  Ou 
woods  to  arrest  the  i)rogres8  of  the  enemy  had  been  checked,  turned  back 
and  thrown  into  inextricable  di.sorder  by  the  vast  mass  of  fugitives  sur 
ging  tlirough  the  forest.  The  shouts  and  clamor  and  deafening  storm  a 
battle  were  suilicient  to  appall  the  fitoutcst  hearts. 

"  Tlie  roar  of  cannon,  the  crashing  of  shot  through  the  trees,  tbe  wliir 
zing  and  bursting  of  shell,  the  uninterrupted  rattle  of  thirty  thousand  mu& 
kets,  all  mingled  in  one  prolonged  and  tremendous  voldme  of  sound,  fl« 
though  all  the  thunders  of  heaven  had  been  rolled  together,  and  each  iud.. 
vidual  burst  of  celestial  artillery  had  been  rendered  perpetual.  Above  i 
all  could  be  heard  the  wild  cheers  of  the  traitorous  hosts,  as  body  afte 
body  of  our  troops  gave  way,  and  were  pushed  back  towards  the  turnpike 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  storm.  Louder  and  louder  resounded  tlie 
tumult  of  the  battle.  The  immense  trains  of  wagons,  parked  along  the 
road,  suddenly  seemed  instinct  with  struggling  life ;  and  every  species  of 
army  vehicle,  preceded  by  frightened  mules  and  horses,  rolled  and  rattled 
away  pell-mell,  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which  the  victoriouf 
£oe  was  pressing  onward.  The  shouts  and  cries  of  the  terrified  teamster^ 
UTji^ng  their  teams  to  the  top  of  their  speed,  were  now  mingled  with  the 
bilh)ws  of  sound  which  swayed  and  surged  over  the  field." 

The  crisis  which  w^as  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  army  had  arrivei 
Every  thing  depended  upon  the  troops  which  the  genius  of  General  Eqfle- 
crans  had  ranged  along  the  ridge.  Suddenly,  the  routed  troops,  pursued 
by  the  rebels,  rushed  from  the  woods  upon  the  open  plain  before  the  ridge 
fKghtfully.  Ten  thousand  fugitives,  panic-stricken,  like  forest-leaves  driven 
by  the  gale,  burst  into  view.  The  bullets  of  the  enemy  fell  thick  among 
them,  and  they  dropped  by  scores.  The  long  lines  of  the  enemy,  fol- 
lowing in  terrible  array,  emerged  from  the  woods  rank  behind  rank,  and, 
with  demoniac  yells,  rushed  across  the  plain  and  charged  upon  the  very 
muzzles  of  the  batteries,  which  General  Rosecrans  had  placed  n])on  the 
ridge  to  receive  them.  That  morning  General  Rosecrans  had  issued  an 
address  to  his  soldiers,  the  closing  sentences  of  which  were  as  follows  :— 

"  Close  readily  in  upon  the  enemy,  and,  when  you  get  withili  charging 
distance,  rush  upon  them  with  the  bayonet.  Do  this,  and  victory  will  ce^ 
tainly  be  yours.  Recollect  that  there  are  hardly  any  troops  in  the  world 
tliat  will  stand  a  bayonet  charge,  and  that  those  who  make  it  are  there- 
fore sure  to  win." 

He  now  acted  upon  this  principle.  Spurring  his  horse  forward  to  the 
front  of  the  line,  ho  shouted,  "  Shoot  low.  Be  sure.  Then  charge  I "  The 
bullets  from  the  rebel  muskets  fell  around  him  like  pattering  drops  of  rwn. 
A  soldier  dropped  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  horse.  Suddenly,  a  dazzling  sheet 
of  flame  is  flashed  from  the  National  line.  The  concentrated  fire  mowfl 
down  the  foremost  rebel  ranks.  A  mt»ment  before  exultant,  sure  of  a  si>eedy 
and  a  perfect  Tictoiy,  they  now  hesitate,  halt,  break.  "  Now  drive 
them  home  I "  ahouts  Rosecrans.  He  leads  the  chaige  in  person,  like 
the  flashing  change  of  a  vision,  the  tide  of  battle  is  turned.  The  rebeli, 
repulsed,  discomfited,  are  driven  back  to  th'^  fastnesses  of  the  cedar  tliicketa 
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Thns  ended  the  battle  of  the  morning.  Silence  almost  as  of  the  sepul- 
chre ensued.  It  was  an  ominous  lull  in  this  terrific  tempest  of  war.  What 
aew  elements  of  destruction  were  brooding  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
forest !  Before  the  tornado  bursts  the  air  is  often  stillest,  eultriest,  and 
all  the  voices  of  nature  are  hushed.  Did  General  Rosecrans  divine  the 
dgnificance  of  this  silence,  or  were  the  rebel  plans  divulged  by  some  de- 
Berter  or  spy?  However  that  may  be,  he  prepared  to  meet  the  new 
attack,  as  if  by  some  prescience  conscious  of  the  quarter  from  whence  it 
would  come.  Promptly  he  moved  his  batteries  from  the  right  to  the  left 
wing.  Here  he  massed  a  formidable  array  of  cannon  in  a  semicircular 
form.  The  battery  was  supported  by  trooi>s  from  General  Crittenden's 
DiviMon,  while  some  rude  defences  were  speedily  tlirown  up  upon  the 
right 

Meanwhile,  General  Bragg  had  concentrated  his  forces  for  a  last  grand 
attack  upon  the  National  left.  General  Rosecrans  had  rightly  judged  of 
the  rebel  puri)ose.  About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  rebels  comr 
menced  a  fierce  cannonading  up  the  tunipike.  Soon,  from  out  the  woods, 
ihere  issued  the  rebel  infantry  in  magnificent  array,  in  three  lines  of  battle, 
Qbe  following  the  other.  On  a  small  knoll,  within  easy  range  of  riflemen 
a&d  shells,  stood  Rosecrans  and  his  three  division  commanders.  A  shower 
rf  bullets  and  a  whizzing  shell  admonished  them  of  their  danger.  "  This 
is  a  nice  mark  for  shells.  Can't  you  thin  out,  men  ?"  said  General  McCook. 
"I  guess,"  General  Thomas  replied,  "  it  is  about  as  safe  in  one'  place  as 
nother." 

General  Rosecrans,  overlooking  the  whole  field,  personally  superin- 
tended the  movements  of  his  troops.  "  The  Union  army,"  writes  a  cor- 
WBpondent, "  was  like  a  set  of  chessmen  in  his  hands,  and  its  different 
brigades  and  divisions  were  moved  about  with  as  much  cage  as  pawns  and 
^ings  in  the  royal  game." 

"The  troops,"  writes  another,  "were  handled  with  matchless  skilL 
lines  upon  lines  were  piled  upon  each  other  so  compactly,  that  even  the 
*rful  momentum  and  the  ferocity  of  the  rebel  onslaught  could  not  shake 
^wn.  Columns  were  hurled  in  solid  ranks,  from  one  tide  of  the  field  to 
|J»6  other,  as  if  they  were  toys,  or  were  flung  into  the  face  of  the  enemy  as 
rf  it  were  a  game  playing.  It  is  no  grasp  at  rhetoric  to  describe  the  swift 
*Dd  steady  evolutions  of  our  brigades  as  perfect  as  the  movements  of  a 
ptod  review." 

The  least  exhausted  troops  were  hurried  up  from  different  parts  of  the 
^d  upon  the  double-quick,  to  strengthen  the  position  already  taken.   The 
Verity  of  plan  and  movement  was  wonderful.     Before  the  fii-st  rebel  line 
W  reached  the  Union  position,  the  patriot  troops  were  massed,  and  wait- 
^^  to  receive  them.     Then  followed  a  conflict  as  deadly  and  terrible  as 
^  be  conceived.     The  rebels,  enraged  that  a  victory,  of  wbich  they  had 
bought  themselves  assured,  had  been  so  unexpectedly  plucked  from  tb«i* 
lands,  fought  with  a  desperation  amounting  almost  to  madneae. 
dai^ged  up  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the  Union  batteries.     They  d 
tbeir  imprecations  against  the  patriots.     They  hurled  their  emptiec 
kets  at  the  heads  of  the  artillerymen,  and  fell  by  scores  and  hundri 
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that  bloody  fiold*  The  Union  soldiers,  aware  that  every  thing  might  de- 
pend upon  the  issue  of  that  hour,  fought  with  a  courage  less  desperate,  but 
more  determined.  Solid  shot  ploughed  through  their  ranks;  bursting 
sliells  made  great  chasms  in  their  columns ;  but  no  cheer,  no  shout,  no 
voice,  save  the  voice  of  command,  was  heard. 

Biderless  horsi^s  galloped  in  terror  over  the  field.     0£5cers  huxried  to 
and  fro,  bearing  orders  from  the  commanding  general,  or  requests  to  him 
for  direction  or  for  aid.     General  Bosecrans,  accompanied  by  his  6ta£^  in 
the  midst  of  the  fiercest  of  tlie  combat,  galloped  through  the  deadly  rain,  to 
rcenforce  a  weak  point  in  the  line  by  his  presence  and  by  his  cheering 
words.     It  was  a  fearful  ride.     Ilis  chief  of  staff  fell  by  his  side,  his  head 
csarried  away  by  an  uncxploded  shell     Two  others  fell  mortally  wounded; 
three  had  their  horses  shot  under  them.     General  Kose6rans,  apparent!/ 
unmindful  of  the  danger,  scarcely  recognized  the  loss   of  His  comrades. 
The  death  of  Garesche  was  announced  to  him.    "  I  am  very  sorry ;  we  can- 
not help  it,"  was  the  reply.    It  was  announced  to  him  that  General  McGook 
was  kQled.     "We  cannot  help  it,"  he  replied;    "this  battle  mtui  bo 
won." 

In  this  conflict,  General  Palmer's  and  General  Wood's  Divisions  hdd 
the  front,  and  won  for  themselves  immortal  honor.  For  tliree-quarten  of 
an  hour  the  contest  lasted.  Then  the  rebel  columns,  which  had  been 
buried  with  such  sublime  recklessncas  upon  the  Union  lines,  were  efiectn- 
ally  repulsed.  Smitten  into  fragments  by  the  terrific  storm  which  swept 
down  upon  them,  they  scattered  in  disordered  fiight  to  the  cover  of  the 
woods.     The  battle  for  the  day  was  over. 

On  the  whole,  the  fortunes  of  the  day  had  been  decidedly  adverse  to 
the  National  cause.  General  Rosecrans  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  his 
well-matured  plj^s  of  attactk.  He  had  been  forced  to  take  the  defensive. 
His  riffht  wing  had  been  driven  back  two  miles.  His  communications 
with  Nashville  were  cut  off  by  the  rebel  cavalry  which  hovered  ujwn  his 
rear.  Ilis  supplies  were  running  short.  On  Friday,  a  part  of  his  men 
dined  on  parched  com  and  horse-flesh.  Starvation  now  threatened  the 
army  not  less  than  defeat.  Though  General  Bragg  had  been  finally  re- 
pulsed, there  were  no  indications  that  he  had  been  beaten,  or  that  he 
intended  to  withdraw.  In  fact,  he  presumed  that  Eosecrans  would  en- 
deavor to  retreat  to  Nashville ;  and  Bragg  telegraphed  to  Richmond  that 
night,  claiming  a  glorious  victory. 

Serious  indeed  was  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  National  arms. 
Seven  thousand  patriots  had  been  struck  down  in  ten  hours.  A  number 
of  guns  had  been  captured  by  the  rebels  ;  a  number  of  prisoners  had  been 
taken.  The  disaster  of  the  morning  was  by  no  means  retrieved  by  the 
repulse  of  the  rebels  in  the  afternoon.  More  than  half  of  the  battle-field 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  foe.  Several  amnitnition-trainshad  been  de- 
stroyed, and  a  large  part  of  the  ammunition  at.^Jie  command  of  the  army 
had  been  expended.^ 

In  this  emergenco,  a  council  of  war  was  summoned.  Each  general  gave 
his  opinion.  Some  recommended  retreat.  Many  of  the  men  were  deca- 
dent    General  llosecrans,  having  ascertained  the  views  of  his  officer^ 
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Aionntea  his  hone  and  rode  to  the  rear.    Ho  selected  a  point  where  he 

jadged  that  the  army  coald  make  a  second  stand,  if  driven  from  their 

present  position.     His   decision    was   quickly  formed   and  announced. 

"  Gentlemen/'  said  he,  "  we  fight  or  die  right  here."     Careful  examination 

Bhowed  that  there  was  enough  ammunition  left  to  fight  another  battle.   All 

the  officers,  even  those  who  differed  from  General  Rosecrans  in  judgnwent, 

jiobly  sostained  him.     "  I  will  say  this,"  writes  General  Rosecrans,  "  of  all 

my  officers,  that,  however  advisable  some  of  them  regarded  retreat,  every 

one  of  them  expressed  the  greatest  alacrity  to  carry  out  my  purpose ;  not  a 

man  of  them  objected  or  hesitated." 

The  position  of  both  armies  was  now  entirely  changed.     The  Ifnion 

fbrces  were  extended  north  and  south  along  the  line  of  the  pike  and  rail- 

iroad.      The  right  rested  on   the  pike,  the  left  on   Stone  River.      The 

accompanying  diagram  shows  botli  the  first  and  the  second  position  of  the 

X^spective  armies.     These,  however,  cannot  be  exhibited  with  accuracy  of 

Retail,  since  the  various  divisions  were  constantly  changing  their  position. 

Thursday  passed  without  any  fighting  worthy  of  note.     There  was 

slcirmishing  along  the  entire  line.     There  was  a  pretty  vigorous  artillery 

<li2el  in  the  morning,  though  neither  party  was  ready  to  renew  the  contest 

o^  the  previous  day.     The  Union  right  wing  was  still  the  weakest  point. 

£  te  loss  had  been  heavier  than  that  of  either  of  the  other  corps.     In  the  first 

retreat  and  the  hand-to-hand  fight  in  the  woods  it  had  suffered  teiTlbly.     It 

wetA  weakened  as  much  by  the  flight  of  the  panic-stricken  as  by  the  loss  in 

ba.ttle.     It  needed  reenforcements,  but  there  were  none  which  could  be 

employed  for  that  purpose.     General  Rosecrans  summoned  three  or  four 

ofiSLcers  gifted  with  strong  limgs,  and  ordered  them  to  deploy  the  Fourieenih 

Dividon  in  line  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  to  make  as  much  noise  about 

it  as  possible.     The  Fourteenth  Division  was  a  phantopi  of  the  general's 

brain.     It  was  what  metaphysicians  might  term  a  purely  "  subjective " 

division.      The   commands   were  obeyed.      The  forest   eclioed  with  the 

voeiferous  commands  of  the  officers.     The  imaginary  division  was  ma- 

noenvred   into  position.      Camp-fires  were   kindled.      The   commanding 

general  in  person  supervised  the  placing  of  the  imaginary  bands  of  warriors 

"^^  the  next  day's  engagement. 

The  ruse  was  successful.  Bragg  made  no  more  attempts  to  attack  the 
'^ht  wing.  On  the  31st  of  December  he  claimed  a  glorious  victorv.  On 
the  5th  of  January  he  telegraphed,  ex]:)laining  his  retreat,  by  saying  that 
"^^  enemy  were  reiinforced.  This  '*  Fourteenth  Division  "  was  the  only 
'^tiforcement  General  Rosecrans  had  received. 

Priday  morning  wore  away  much  as  the  previous  day  had  done.    From 
ev^eiy  point  came  the  booming  of  cannon,  and  the  occasional  sharp  rattle 
^f  skirmishers  engaged  in  conflict.     The  rebels  were  feeling  the  Union 
*^^  in  search  for  a  weak  spot ;  but  every  man  was  on  the  alert,  and  every 
P^^t  was  well  guarded.  .  Evening  drew  on,  and  there  had  been  no  decisive 
i^ovement.     Just  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  day  %ould  pass  witliout  a 
conflict,  there  suddenly  appeared,  emerging  from  the  woods  on  the  other 
stdft  of  the  river,  three  rebel  divisions,  led  by  Rains,  Anderson,  and  Breck- 
inridge.    They  naoved  impetuously  forward  to  assail  the  two  brigades  of 
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finr  at  the  fbrd  tlw  night  before,  and  oeontiied  Au  liig^  giNNrad^Mhii 
bead  of  the  Btaream  and  on  its  sonth  bank.    Thenr  position  OBmanad^flak 
enfiladed  ihe  rebel  right    To  dislodge  the^  and  driyie  than  baek  ioMs 
the  river  was  the  purpose  of  the  rebek.  V^ 

•With  this  object  they  sQentiy  massed theurforoes,  andhtuted  ^betiiwfitli 
Qeneftd  Yan  Qleve's  Division.    They  ^irere  repeating  the  tacfeiea  of  Wels 
neaday  morning.    Bat  their  onslaught  was  followed  by  no  rcmt,  nopaililr 
Two  brigades  conld  not,  itideed,  alone  witiistand  soch  a  fiiroe.    They  wsllt 
pressed  back  to  the  river  edge;  then  into  the  rivek*,  crimsoning  it  in&ib§t 
Uood    There  was  danger  that  the  Union  battery  would  fidl  into  mM 
hands.    Thwe  was  periutps  danger  to  the  entire  National  left,  forthe  iiilwitl 
noooraged  by  their  success,  were  preparing  to  cross  the  stream  andfoMt 
«p  the  advantage  they  had  gained.    Their  snooess,  however,  was  bat  taMSt. 
lAent    With  energy  and  alacrity  inspired  by  the  disasters  of  the  previoll 
days,  the  batteries  on  the  Union  side  of  the  river  were  immediately  mmmii  . 
in  twenty  minutes  from  the  first  movement  of  the  rebels  in  their  cemti 
ffty-^two  gans  were  sweeping  their  ranks  with  mutilation  and  death. 

General  Negley,  with  part  of  his  division,  came  on  the  donbl&qmii 
horn  the  centre  to  General  Orittenden's  support  (General  Davis  seat  li 
Inigade,  without  vyaitingfat  vrders.  €^eral  McOook,  not  knowing  ttiy 
aant  another,  which  came  up  to  the  river  bank  on  the  double-qnick,  in  fa* 
flian  five  minutes  after  General  Crittenden's  request  for  help  had  been  ii( 
eeived.  There  was  here  none  of  that  tardiness  which  nearly  lost  ut  fli' 
day  at  Perryville — ^none  of  that  diabolic  jealousy,  which,  on  more  than  ow 
occasion,  has  been  willing  to  overwhelm  the  National  arms  with  defesii^ 
rather  than  aid  a  rival  general  to  victory.     All  gladly  cooperated* 

The  Union  fojces  plunged  into  the  river,  firing  as  they  ran.    Tfcoy 
waded  the  stream,  climbed  the  bank,  incessantly  loading  and  firing,  alHl 
then,  with  gleaming  bayonets,  charged  impetuously  upon  the  foe.    TIm 
rebels  were  driven  in   disorder  before  them,  abandoning  four  of  thsi^ 
gnns.    Two  thousand  of  their  number  were  left  dead  or  wounded  upon 
the  field.     The  enfilading  fire  of  the  Union  batteries,  playing  all  tin 
time,  was  terribly  destructive.     The  disaster  of  Wednesday  was  nowia 
some  measure  retrieved.     Nothing  but  the  darkness  of  the  approadung 
night  prevented  the   Union  forces  from   pursuing  the  flying  foe  into 
Murfreesboro'.    When  one  of  General  Rosecrans's  stafi^,  with  a  captorel 
rebel  banner  in  his  hands,  galloped  over  the  field  to  announce  the  victoi^ 
to  the  other  divisions,  a  cheer  arose,  from  thousands  of  lips,  such  si^ 
not  rebels,  but  patriots  only,  can  give.    All  loyal  hearts,  in  all  peaceiU 
homes,  throbbed  with  pulsations  of  grateful  joy  at  the  intelligence  of  thi 
triumph  of  our  National  arms.    How,  then,  must  the  annoimcement  of  sndt 
a  victory  have  thrilled  the  heart  of  the  soldier  who  had  helped  to  porchiia 
it  with  suffering  andneril,  and  perhaps  with  his  blood ! 

Thus  raded  thelVhttle  of  Stone  Biver.  Side  by  side,  on  these  VS^ 
dopes,  lay  the  patriot  and  rebel  wounded,  dying,  dead.  God  made  tfaett 
to  be  brethers — ^members  of  the  same  race,  children  of  the  same  oonntq^i 
Maens  of  the  same  rspoUio,  disciples  <k  the  same  religion.     Y^nM 
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aenarscd  of  God  and  man  be  that  wicked  rebellion,  and  that  more  wicked 
monster,  slavery,  parent  of  the  rebellion,  wliich  separated  in  such  deadly 
enmity  those  whom  God  had,  by  such  bonds,  jonied  togetlier. 

"  The  contrast,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Cincinnati  Gazette " 
(Agate),  whose  accounts  of  the  battle-fields  of  Pittsburg  Landing  and 
Stone  Eivcr  are  characterized  by  accurate  truthfulness  no  less  than  their 
graphic  power — "  The  contrast  between  the  patient  endurance  of  our  own 
womidcd,  and  the  restless,  agitated,  and  almost  unmanly  bearing  of  the 
rebels,  in  a  similar  condition,  is  always  most  remarkable.  One  of  them 
will  make  a  greater  outcry  than  all  of  half  a  dozen  disabled  Union 
aoldiers.  I  was  much  struck  with  the  nature  of  the  prayers  which  some  of 
these  dying  men  were  uttering.  A  disquieting  doubt  seemed  to  rest  upon 
their  minds  as  to  whether  they  had  been  engaged  in  a  righteous  cause, 
and  with  one  or  two  the  entire  burden  of  the  prayer  was  a  petition  to 
Almighty  God  for  forgiveness,  in  case  they  had  done  wrong  by  taking 
part  in  the  war.  These  were  some  of  the  deceived  and  betrayed  men  of  the 
Soutli,  whose  blood  will  rest  heavily  upon  the  souls  of  the  rebel  leaders." 

The  battle  of  Stone  Kiver  was  substantially  brought  to  a  close  on 
Friday  night,  having  thus  lasted  three  days.  The  next  day  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents.  The  miry  roads  prevented  the  movement  of  artillery,  and 
no  attempt  to  advance  on  Murfreesboro'  was  made.  The  rebels  sullenly 
retired,  while  there  was  a  continual  skirmishing  kept  up  between  the 
hostile  lines.  The  next  morning  was  the  Sabbath.  It  was  announced  in 
camp  that  the  rebels  had  evacuated  Murfreesboro'.  But  General  Kose- 
crans,  believing  in  the  commandments  of  God,  always  gave  his  men  a 
Babbath  of  rest,  whenever  it  was  possible.  Never  did  weary  men  stand 
more  in  need  of  repose.  In  accordance  with  the  rites  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  high  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  tent  of  the  commanding  gc.^neral. 
More  appropriate  words  could  not  have  been  chosen  than  were  the  wi>rdB 
of  that  morning  prayer,  which  General  Rosecrans  also  attached  to  the 
close  of  his  official  report :  Non  nohis^  Domini^  non  nobis  !  aed  nomini 
tui  da  ghriam.  "  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name 
give  the  glory." 

The  exact  number  of  rebels  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River  is  not 
known.  It  is  estimated  by  General  Rosecrans,  from  information  obtained 
from  the  prisoners,  at  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred.  The  National 
forces  engaged  in  the  battle  were  forty-three  thousand  four  hundred.  The 
Union  loss  was  fifteen  hundred  killed,  and  over  seven  thousand  wounded. 
Nearly  three  thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  The  final  result  was  an 
undoubted  Union  victory,  though  one  dearly  bought.  Tlie  rebels  fought 
with  the  characteristic  enthusiasm  of  the  Southern  troops.  The  patriots 
fought  with  that  tenacity  of  purpose  which  has  ever  signalized  the  North. 
The  unyielding  endurance  of  the  one  was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
reckless  daring  of  the  other.  "Brag,"  said  General  Rosecrans,  "is  a  good 
dog,  but  Holdfast  is  better."  ** 

The  victory  of  Stone  River  was  won  by  the  lieroism  of  the  soldiers, 
guided  by  the  military  genius  and  unflinching  bravery  of  General  Rosecrans. 
**  If  Eoeecrans,"  said  a  rebel  officer  to  the  writer  of  this  page,  "  had  com- 
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manded  our  anny,  and  Bngg  yoniSy  we  would  hmye  bad  KadmOa."    0$ 
Thtindaj  moruing,  Januarj  1,  General  Bragg  tel^prapbed  toUidhmand?^ 
^  We  aaaailed  the  enemy  at  seven  o'clock  this  moming,  and,  after  ta 
houra'  bard  fighting,  have  driven  bim  from  every  poeition  except  bia  extremi 
left,  where  he  has  sacceaafhny  resisted  us.    With  the  exception  of  tUl 
point  we  occopy  the  whole  field"    In  a  later  dispatch,  of  the  same  dati^ 
be  added, ''  The  enemy  baa  yielded  bis  strong  point,  and  is  Mling  badt 
We  occupy  the  whole  field,  and  shall  follow."    On  Monday,  the  6th,  lio 
•  telegraph^  from  TuUahoma,  *^  Unable  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  Ik 
intrendkments,  and  learning  of  recnforcements  to  bin)"  (the  imaginsij 
Fonrteenth  Division),  **  I  withdrew  from  bis  firont  night  before  last    Ws 
have  retired  from  Murfreesboro'  in  perfect  order.    All  our  stores  are  savsA' 
General  Bosecrans,  in  bis  official  report,  says :  '^If  there  are  any  liun 
bloody  battles  on  record,  considering  the  newness  and  inexp^ence  of  dis 
troops,  both  officers  and  meh,  or  if  there  has  been  more  true  fighting  d» 
played  by  any  people,  I  shoiild  be  pleased  to  know  it"    On  the  Sth  of  • 
January,  President  Lincoln  sent  to  General  Bosecrans  the  foUowiug  td^ 
gram: — 

^  Your  dispatch,  annoxmcing  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  has  just  reaolMd 
here.  Otod  bless  you,  and  all  with  you.  Please  tender  to  all,  and  aooft 
fbr  yourself  a  nation's  gratitude  for  your  and  their  skill,  endurance,  vd 
dauntless  courage."  The  nation  baa  indorsed  the  President's  ottennatii 
its  own* 
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Again  let  us  return  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  was  a  general, 
almost  a  universal  impression,  that  General  Bumside,  in  his  heroic  yet 
disastrous  attack  upon  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg,  was  not  supported  as 
he  should  have  been  by  all  of  his  corps  commanders.  Indeed,  party  spirit 
then  ran  so  high  that  it  was  very  confidently  stated  that  ^me  of  the 
prominent  officers,  whose  cordial  cooperation  was  essential  to  success,  pre- 
ferred defeat,  rather  than  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  should  be  led  to 
victory  by  any  other  commander  than  General  McClellan.  Early  in 
April,  General  Lee  held  the  city  of  Fredericksburg,  and  its  adjacent 
heights  south  of  the  Rappahannock.  General  Hooker,  who  had  succeeded 
General  Bumside  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  troops,  was  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
stream. 

With  great  celerity  of  movement,  early  in  May,  he  crossed  tlie  upper 
waters  of  the  Eappahannock,  and  placed,  almost  without  a  struggle,  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  seventy-five  thousand  strong,  in  an  admirable 
position  in  the  rear  of  Fredericksburg,  about  ten  miles  southwest  of  the 
city.  The  rebels,  strongly  intrenched  on  the  heights  just  behind  Frederickft- 
bm-g,  were  quite  taken  by  surprise. 

This  movement  of  the  National  forces  from  their  encampment  near  Fal- 
mouth was  commenced  energetically  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  April. 
The  pickets  of  the  rebels  lined  the  right  banks  of  the  narrow  stream,  and 
by  tacit  consent  there  had  been  no  firing  across  the  river.  The  rebel  look- 
outs were  upon  every  eminence,  to  watch  the  slightest  motion  of  the  army. 
But  concealing  themselves  in  the  dense  growth  of  woods  which  lined 
the  stream,  and  behind  the  curtain  of  hills,  the  camps  were  suddenly 
broken  u^^,  the  comfortable  log-huts,  where  the  men  had  sheltered  them- 
selves through  the  storms  of  winter,  were  abandoned,  and  the  whole  region, 
for  miles  in  extent,  was  alive  with  the  moving  masses.  The  army  was  in 
splendid  condition,  and,  having  full  confidence  in  its  heroic  leader,  was 
elated  with  the  highest  hope.  Hitherto,  every  movement  of  the  army  had 
been  known,  not  only  throughout  the  North,  but  by  the  rebels,  as  soon  as 
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it  was  contemplated.  It  was  someihiDg  new  to  have  man<Bavx«  inangii- 
rated  under  secrecy  so  profound,  that  even  major-generals  knew  not  the  re- 
sults aimed  at,  receiving  their  specific  orders  day  by  day.  Though  all  the 
arrangements  had  been  so  perfectly  matured  that  there  was  no  clashing  of 
the  divisions,  and  no  confusion,  still  the  most  intelligent  observers  were 
bewilderody  as,  along  a  line  twenty  or  thirty  miles.in  length,  columns  were 
moving  in  different  directions,  and  with  great  celerity.  Three  of  the 
aevcn  army  corps,  those  under  Generals  Iteynolds,  Sickles,  and  Sedgwick, 
descended  the  stream  two  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  where  General 
Franklin  had  crossed  in  the  campaign  of  General  Bumside.  Other  corps 
were  in  the  mean  time  moving  up  the  river,  in  the  direction  of  Banks's 
Ford,  which  was  eight  miles,  and  United  States  Ford,  which  was  eleven 
miles  distant  fisom  Fredericksburg. 

'  Ko  one,*apparently,  but  the  commander-in-chief  himself  knew  where 
the  main  attack  would  be  made.  The  two  points  towards  which  vast 
bodies  of  troc^  were  approaching  were  many  miles  apart,  and  manifestly 
BOt  within  the  limits  of  cooperation.  Hence,  it  was  evident  that  the' 
Operations  at  one  point  would  be  merely  a  feint  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  enemy ;  while  at  the  other  the  main  body  of  the  army  would  be  pushed 
across  the  stream.  Events  proved  that  the  feint  with  twenty  thousand 
men  was  to  be  made  by  General  Sedgwick,  two  miles  below  Fredericks- 
burg, while  the  main  body  of  the  army  were  to  be  rushed  across  by  pontoon 
bridges  and  the  various  fords  above  the  dty. 

Before  the  dikwn  of  Tuiasday  morning,  April  28th,  under  cover  of  a  dense 
fcg,  several  pontoon-boats  were  taken  from  the  wagons,  behind  the  hills, 
two  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  and  were  noislessly  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  men,  to  the  river's  brink,  and  launched  into  the  stream.  With 
great  celerity  a  bridge  was  constructed,  and  General  Eussell's  Brigade  of 
General  Brooks's  Division  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps,  with  hushed  voice  and 
noiseless  tread,  rushed  across.  For  forty  miles  up  and  down  the  stream, 
the  rebels  were  posted  at  every  ford,  and  every  spot  where  a  crossing  was 
deemed  possible.  The  National  troops,  at  the  point  we  have  alluded  to, 
crossed  so  suddenly,  and  in  such  strength,  that  the  rebels,  in  their  rifle- 
pits,  about  two  hundred  in  number,  made  but  feeble  resistance.  Both  lines 
of  the  rifle  pits  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  patriots,  with  the  loss  of 
scarcely  half  a  dl6zen  men.  This  feat  being  accomplished,  three  i^ontoon 
bridges  were  promptly  thrown  over  the  river,  and  the  whole  of  Brooks^s 
Division  crossed.  General  Sedgwick  was  here  in  command,  and  the  move- 
ment was  a  pe|fect  success.  A  mile  and  a  half  below  General  Sedgwick's 
pontoons  there  was  an  estate  called  Southfield,  where  General  Reynolds 
was  instructed  to  effect  a  crossing. 

The  day  had  dawned  and  the  fog  had  lifted  before  he  was  able  to  get 
his  pontoons  into  the  water.  The  rebels,  from  their  rifle-pits,  opened  upon 
him  a  deadly  fire.  General  Hunt  placed  forty  pieces  of  artillery  in  battery, 
and  so  effecfually  swepfethe  field  with  grape  and  canister,  that  not  a  rebel 
Aarpshooter  dared  peer  above  his  pit  The  patriots,  protected  by  this 
vigorous  fire,  pushed  over  in  boats,  and  charging  up  the  hill,  captured  the 
flnt  row  of  rifle-^its,  with  all  the  rebels  who  were  burrowing  in  them,  one 
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Iiuiidred  and  fifty  in  number.  Two  pontoon  brulges  were  immediately 
constnieted,  and  General  Wadjjwortli's  Division  passed  over.  (JcMRM'al 
Wadsworth  himself,  in  liis  iini>atienco,  plunged  into  tlic  stream  on  hbise- 
baek,  and  swam  his  horse  to  the  other  side. 

A  very  adroit  stratagem  was  here  adopted,  to  deceive  the  rebels  into  the 
belief  tl.at  the  main  body  of  the  army  wavS  ma.^scd  for  the  i)ur])ose  of  erosa- 
ing  at  this  point.  Two  divisions  only  had  tlius  far  been  sent  over  the  river. 
There  were  still  four  upon  the  left  bank.  The  enemy  was  in  strength  on 
the  crest  of  the  hills,  watchinir  our  movements.  These  four  divisions  were 
put  on  the  march,  over  the  brow  of  the  liills,  and  down  towards  the  cross- 
ing. But  instead  of  passing  over,  they  were  secretly  drawn  back  through 
a  concealed  ravine,  round  again,  and  over  the  top  of  the  hill.  This  in- 
termina])le  line  in  solid  column,  with  its  long  artillery  and  baggage-trains, 
presented  tlie  apj)earance  of  a  hundrod  tliousand  men.  The  deception  waa 
so  perfect  that  even  careful  observers,  on  our  own  side  of  the  river,  were 
deceived.  The  rebels  sounded  the  alarm.  Promptly  they  began  to  accumu- 
late their  forces  at  this  point,  to  resist  our  advance.  Corps  after  corps  was 
on  the  march,  deceived  by  the  feint.  On  our  own  part,  all  was  intense 
activity ;  our  colunms  in  rapid  movement,  their  bayonet.^;  glistening  in 
the  rays  of  the  unclouded  sun.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery 
were  in  [>osition  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  to  keep  the  foe  at  a 
respectful  distance,  while  the  two  divisions  which  had  already  crossed 
were  strengthening  themselves  in  the  places  they  had  selected.  The 
scene  was  animating  and  beautiful.  It  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  days. 
The  retnming  sun  of  spring  had  already  covered  the  fields  and  the  meadows 
with  their  summer  verdure^,  while  the  peach  and  the  hawthorn,  in  full 
bloom,  filled  the  air  with  beauty  and  with  fragrance. 

While  these  scenes  were  being  thus  ostentatiously  enacted  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  river,  the  main  part  of  the  army,  one  hundred  thousand  strong, 
were  ascending  the  river  through  the  woods  and  behind  the  fields,  to  cross 
by  the  various  fords  above.  All  day  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  immense 
force  was  on  the  move,  and  at  midnight  of  Tuesday,  the  2StIi,  General 
Howard,  in  command  of  the  Eleventh  Coq>8,  crossed  the  lla]>pahannock, 
twenty-seven  miles  above  Fredericksburg,  mainly  on  ponttwn  bridges, 
which  he  threw  across  the  stream  at  Kelley's  Ford.  At  daylight,  (ieneral 
Slocum  followed  him  by  the  same  path  with  the  Twelfth  Coqis,  an<l  cnrly 
in  the  morning  General  Meade,  with  the  Fifth  Corps,  also  crossed  tlic  river, 
at  the  same  spot.  This  strong  column  then  struck  aciross  the  country 
directly  south  to  the  Rapidan,ono  of  the  main  afiluents  of  the  Rappahan- 
Tiock.  Generals  Ilowanl  and  Slocum  crossed  this  river  at  Germania  Ford, 
about  sixteen  miles  from  United  States  Ford,  where  the  Rai)idan  joins  the 
Happaliannock.  General  Meade  took  a  road  a  little  to  the  eastward, 
-which  cro.^^ed  the  Rapidan  at  Ely's  Ford,  about  eight  miles  from  t!ie  mouth 
of  thr^  ^^trcam.  The  most  singular  success  had  accompanied  the  expedition 
thus  ffir,  and  every  man  was  elated  with  hope.  At  Germania  Ford  the 
water  v.^as  very  deej),  conn'ng  up'to  a  man's  shoulder,  and  the  current  ra])id. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  rebel  p«ddiers  were  there  building  a  bridge.  Gen- 
eral Howard  swept  around  and  captured  them  alL 
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Notwithstanding  the  rapidity  of  the  current  and  the  depth  of  the  water^ 
the  men  eagerly  phinged  into  the  stream,  first  divesting  themselves  of  their 
clothing.  Carrying  tlieir  garments  and  their  cartridge-boxes  on  their  bayo- 
nets, they  waded  over,  up  to  their  armpits  in  the  water,  in  one  of  the  gajesb 
imaginable  scenes  of  fun  and  frolic.  A  foot-bridge  was  constructed  on  \hm 
abutments  which  the  rebels  had  reared.  During  the  night  immense  bon- 
fires blazed  upon  the  banks,  and  by  their  light  the  whole  rcmaining  forca 
crossed  the  Rapidan  before  the  dawn  of  morning.  So  unexpected  was  this 
movement  by  the  rebels,  that  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  29tli,  it 
courier  came  dashing  into  Fredericksburg  with  the  startling  intelligence 
that  the  Yankees  were  crossing  the  river.  The  alarm-bells  instantly  Bum- 
moned  all  the  rebels  to  arms. 

General  Meade  was  equally  successful  in  crossing  at  Ely's  Ford,  thongh 
the  men  had  to  wade  through  the  stream  waist-deep  in  water.  Both 
columns  now  marched  vigorously  on  about  ten  miles  farther,  to  Chancd* 
loraville.  This  was  a  characteristic  Southoni  village,  consisting  of  one 
house,  at  the  junction  of  two  roads,  the  Gordons vi lie  turnpike  and  the 
Orange  Court- House  plankroad.  Communication  was  carefully  kept  up  be- 
tween the  two  advancing  columns  by  means  of  a  squadron  of  Pleasonton's 
cavalry.  The  right  flank  of  General  Howard's  colunm  was  also  ]>rotected 
by  a  s<juadron  of  cavalry.  The  rebels  had  thrown  up  formidable  intrencb- 
ments  opposite  United  States  Ford,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rapidan,  twelve 
miles  from  Fredericksburg.  This  movement  of  the  National  forces  com- 
pelled them  precipitately  to  abandon  the  i>osition.  Couch's  Corps  conse- 
quently crossed  the  Rappahannock  on  bridges  at  this  ford,  without 
encountering  any  opposition.  Proudly  they  marched  into  the  vacated 
ramparts  of  the  foe  to  the  National  air  of  "  Hail  Columbia."  Four  annj 
corps  were  now  converging  towards  Chuncellorsville. 

Gcncriil  Hooker,  with  his  stuff,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
establishing  his  hend-quarters  at  Chancellorsvillc.  This  energetic  niove- 
inent  electrified  the  nation.  A  column  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
trooj)-,  each  man  carrying  sixty  pounds  of  baggage,  had  marched  in  two 
days  tln'rty-six  miles,  had  bridged  and  crossed  two  streams,  and  had  1>afil<^ 
alltlie  efforts  of  a  vigilant  and  determined  enemy.  The  loss  had  scarcely 
been  half  a  dozen  men. 

General  Lee  was  greatly  surprised  when  he  learned  that  the  Nation** 
forces  had  crossed  the  Rapidan  and  had  turned  his  flank.  With  consuti*' 
mate  ability  he  met  the  emergence.  General  Hooker,  and  his  friends  ge^* 
erally,  considered  that  the  ])Ositions  already  obtained  In'  tlie  jiatriot  anx>3 
were  decisive  of  the  campaign.  lie  issued  an  order  on  Thursday,  ApH 
30th,  (containing  the  following  words: — 

"It  is  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  that  the  General  commandinsr  sx% 
nounces  to  the  army  that  the  operations  of  the  last  three  days  have  detcT 
mined  that  our  enemies  must  ingloriously  fly,  or  come  out  from  behind 
their  defences  and  give  us  battle  on  our  own  ground,  where  certain  de- 
Btruction  awaits  them." 

A  reference  to  the  map  will  convince  the  reader  tliat  General  Hooker 
was  authorized  to  use  language  so  hopeful.      Ohancellorsvillo  was  ten 
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mflee  west  by  south  from  Fredericksburg.  It  was  completely  in  the  rear 
of  the  rebel  batteries,  which  were  frowning  along  the  ridges  facing  the 
Bappahannock.  There  was  but  one  alternative  for  the  foe.  He  must 
either  retreat  directly  south  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  to  Richmond, 
or  give  battle  to  General  Hooker  on  his  own  ground.  The  doom  of  the 
rebels  seemed  sealed.  Their  retreat  by  way  of  Gordonsville  was  appar- 
ently cut  off  by  the  presence  of  the  National  troops.  General  Hooker 
had  sent  General  Stoneman  secretly,  by  a  circuitous  route,  with  a  squad- 
ron of  three  thousand  picked  horsemen,  to  cut  the  reb(  1  line  of  communica- 
tion with  Richmond,  by  tearing  up  the  railroad  and  destroying  the  bridges. 
But  General  Stoneman,  who  was  in  command  of  this  expedition,  had  not 
yet  been  heard  from,  and  it  was  not  known  whether  his  enterprise  would 
prove  a  success  or  a  failure.* 

The  repulse  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  iron-clads, 
had  relieved  the  rebels  of  any  apprehension  of  any  immediate  attack  upon 
that  city.  Consequently,  large  recinforcements  were  sent  from  Charleston 
to  strengthen  the  alieady  powerful  array  which  rebellion  had  gathered 
upon  the  Rappahannock.  The  force  under  General  Lee  was  estimated 
at  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  of  the  Southern  slaveholders.  It  had  already  become  a  common 
saying  in  the  South,  that  the  rebellion  was  the  "  rich  man's  war  and  the 
poor  man's  fight."  General  Lee's  estate  was  immense.  At  Ailington, 
near  "Washington,  he  had  seven  hundred  acres  in  one  lot,  eleven  hundred 
in  another,  l»csides  several  other  plantations  at  a  distance,  tilled  by 
four  hundred  slaves.  The  children  of  these  laborers  were  sold  in  Virginia, 
at  prices  varying  from  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars.  This  was 
the  man  who,  by  the  energies  of  a  despotism  never  exceeded  in  Turkey, 
was  compelling  poor  men  to  light  for  the  enthronement  of  the  rich  and 
the  oppression  of  the  poor. 

On  Thursday  night,  April  30th,  the  National  force  was  massed  in  the 
vicinity  of  ChanccUorsville,  carefully  guarding  all  its  approaches.  The 
rebel  generals,  conscious  of  the  desperate  game  they  were  l»laying,  were 
never  wanting  in  vigor.  General  Lee  rapidly  marched  all  the  troops  at 
his  disposal  to  fall  in  solid  column  upon  the  weakest  portion  of  the  National 
line.  The  whole  of  Friday  was  passed  in  energetic  skinnishing  on  both 
sides,  each  seeking  to  find  the  exposed  point  of  the  other.  General 
Hooker,  with  his  topographical  corps,  was  busy  all  the  day  studying  the 
ground  wliich  was  manifestly  to  be  the  theatre  of  a  great  battle. 

♦  Goncral  Ooorgo  Stonoman  was  born  in  tho  Stato  of  New  York,  in  182C.  lie  entered  Wert 
Point  in  1S42,  and  was  commissioned  on  his  graduation  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  First  Dragoons. 
For  fifteen  years  ho  had  no  call  to  active  service,  and  yet  be  acquired  a  high  reputation  among 
*U  who  knew  him,  as  a  cavalry  officer.  As  soon  as  the  rebels  raised  their  Hug,  in  May,  1861, 
L&BUtenant  Stoneman  was  appointed  major  in  the  Fourth  Cavalry.  Soon  after  he  was  made 
brigadier-general  in  tho  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  took  charge  of  a  brigade.  Subsequently  he 
Was  tran.sfcrred  to  tho  cavalry  service,  and  was  invested  with  its  chief  command.  He  signalized 
himself  during  tlie  disasters  of  tho  campaign  of  the  Chickahominy,  approaching  nenrerto  Rich- 
laond  than  any  other  man  in  tho  army.  Th^^  feat  ho  accomplishod  under  General  Hooker,  riding 
entirely  iiround  Loo*8  army,  aud  approaching  within  two  miles  of  Tichinond,  gave  bim  National 
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The  single  house  found  at  Chancellorsville  stands  in  a  small  dearipg 
of  a  few  acres  surrounded  by  dense  woods.    The  house  was  a  respectaUa 
two-story  mansion  of  brick.    From  the  piazza,  facing  the  south,  juu  look 
down  a  straight  turnpike  road,  for  a  mUe,  to  a  small  stream  called  Sooti^ 
Creek.    In  front  of  the  house,  running  east  and  west  through  the  oentrs 
of  the  clearing,  there  is  what  is  called  the  Orange  and  Fredericksbmg 
Flankroad.    General  Hooker's  army  was  stationed,  in  an  undulating  lin% 
south  of  this  road,  and  nearly  parallel  to  it.     Tlie  general's  hcad-qnarten 
were  at  the  house,  and  the  iield  was  crowded  with  all  the  lumbering 
paraphernalia  of  war.     Two  miles  from  head-quarters,  on  this  road,  at  the 
extreme  right  of  the  National  line,  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps  was  stationed 
commanded  by  General  Iloward,  as  heroic  a  commander  and  as  brave  a 
man  as  ever  stood    upon  a  battle-field.     But  tliis  corps  was'  compoied 
mainly  of  Germans.     Many  of  them  could  not  speak  English.     They  had 
been  under  the  command  of  their  own  countryman,  General  Sigel,  who^ 
in  the  wars  of  Europe,  had  acquired  European  fame.     General  Sigel,  in 
the  revolutions  in  Germany,  in  1843,  had  gained  Ijie  reputation  of  being 
the  most  accr)mplislied  artillerist  in  Europe.    He  had  led  an  anny  of 
eighty  thousand  men ;  and  had  conducted  the  campaign  with  such  con- 
summate skill  as  to  place  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  the  most  illustrioii 
of  generals.     Thus  far  in  the  conflict  with  the  rebels  here,  no  niilitarjr 
officer  had  displayed  more  ability,  bravery,  or  more  entire  consecration  rf 
soul  to  the  work  of  crushing  out  the  treason  which  menaced  our  Xationil 
existe.icc.    For  some  unexplained  reason,  General  Sigel  had  l>t c:i  relieved 
of  his  command,  and  General  Howard  had  succeeded  him. 

During  tlio  whole  of  Friday  night  working  parties  wen;  o:nj»lojed 
throwing  up  breastworks.  The  woods  rang  with  the  blows  of  llioiiBandi 
of  axes,  foiling  trees  for  the  construction  of  abattis.  At  the  distaiioo  of 
not  more  than  half  a  mile,  through  all  the  dark  houi*s  of  the  night,  the 
rebels,  in  unknown  numbers,  were  engaged  in  the.same  work.  I>oth  aniiiea 
were  intrenching,  each  apparently  determined  that  the  other  should  come 
forth  and  give  battle.  During  the  day  balloon  rcconnoissances  had  rIiowd 
that  the  enemy  had  moved  nearly  his  whole  force  from  the  heights  of 
Fredericksburg  and  iroin  the  line  of  the  Kappahannock,  and  had  massed 
that  force  for  desperate  resistance  at  Chancrllorsville. 

This  iiict  induced  General  Sedgwick  to  make  an  assault  upon  thoee 
weaken''d  heights,  in  front  of  whicth,  but  a  few  weelvs  before,  so  many 
patriots  had  advanced  to  the  most  awful  carnage.     General  Hooker  s  plan 
was  thoroughly  matured  and  very  comprehensive,  contemplating  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  rebel  army.     There  was  continual  skirmis>hing,  by  day 
and  by  night,  on  all  pails  of  the  extended  field,  in  the  forests  and  in  the 
ravines.     AFany  precious  lives  were  lost.     In  one  of  these  fierce  conflicts 
the  bravo  Coh)nel  MeVickar,  of  the  New  York  Sixth  Cavalry,  lost  his  Ufa 
ITo  was  reconnoitring  on  the  plankroad,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
horsemen,  when  ho  encountered  a  band  of  cavalry.     The  i>atriots  charged 
in  columns  of  iour.i,  and  drove  the  rebels  a  mile  and  a  quarter  back  into 
the  woods. 

Here  the  rebels  received  recnforccments,  and  in  their  turn  chained,  azid 
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the  patriots  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Lieutenant-Colonel  McVickar, 
pierced  by  a  bullet,  fell  dead.  The  patriots  fled  pell-mell  through  bushcH 
and  over  fences  and  brush,  pursued  by  an  overpowering  force.  But  soon 
they  mot  reenforcements,  and  turned  again  upon  thuir  pursuers.  Thui? 
the  battle  stirgcd.  The  loss  of  Colonel  McVickar  was  a  great  calamity. 
He  was  a  Scotchman,  and  a  gallant  soldier,  who  had  enthusiastically  drawn 
his  sword  in  defence  of  fn^c  institutions.  This  intrepid  band  of  two  hun- 
dred men  lost  fifty  of  their  number  in  these  encounters^ 

Saturday  morning  dawned  ''  so  calm,  so  bright !''  The  brilliant  hues 
of  flowering  shrubs  charmed  the  eye  and  filled  the  air  with  fragrance. 
The  music  of  the  robin  and  the  wn  n  blended  with  the  strains  which  rose 
from  military  bands.  The  earth  and  the  sky  appeared  in  their  brightest 
robes  of  beauty;  and  no  one  could  gaze  upon  the  scene  of  hill  and  val", 
streamlet  and  overarchiuir  skies,  and  not  feel  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
had  given  to  us,  his  children,  a  magnificent  inheritance — a  home  which 
man's  wickedness  has  desolated  with  blood  and  woe. 

All  day  on  Saturday  the  rebels  were  crowding  their  masses  along  the 
plankroad  from  Fredericksburg.  "When  within  a  few  miles  of  Chanccl- 
loKville,  they  moved  by  a  circuitous  route,  through  the  woods  and  behind 
the  hills,  to  hurl  their  whole  army  in  ovei-powering  force  upon  tho  right 
wing  of  the  National  troops.  This  right  wing,  it  will  be  remembered,  con 
Msted  of  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps,  mainly  composed  of  Gennans,  under 
the  heroic  General  Howard.  There  was  an  incessant  series  of  brisk  and 
bloody  skirmishes  during  the  whole  day,  both  armies  sending  out  recon- 
noissances  to  ascertain  the  position,  and,  if  possible,  the  weak  points  of  the 
other. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  General  Howard  was  sitting  upon 
the  veranda  of  a  house  whore  he  held  his  head  quarters,  conversing  witli 
General  Schurz,  when  a  heavy  gun  was  heard  from  the  southwe.5t.  In- 
ftantly  there  came  another  report,  followed  by  volleys  of  musketry.  At 
^he  same  moment  two  prisoneri  were  brought  in,  who  stated  that  the  right 
of  our  line  was  hotly  attacked  ;  signals  also  from  General  Devins  an- 
nounced tho  same  fact.  General  Howard  and  his  staff  instantly  mounted 
their  horses  and  galloped  to  the  scene  of  action.  General  Lee  had  massed 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  had  hurled  them  upon  General  Howard's  Corps 
of  but  nine  thousand.  The  odds  was  too  great  for  any  ordinary  courage 
to  withstand.  A  few  rounds  only  were  fired,  when  the  patriot  soldiers, 
conscious  of  their  inability  to  oppose  such  masses,  in  a  panic  broke  and 
fled.  General  Howard  met  the  tumultuous  mass  of  fugitives,  as  regiment 
*fter  regiment  gave  way.  It  is  cruel  to  condemn  men  for  not  fighting 
PCTBistently  one  against  three. 

As  tlie  rebels  came  up,  their  overwhelming  onset  was  directed  against 
^  first  brigade  of  General  Devins's  command,  under  Colonel  Von  Gilsa, 
c^^nristing  of  the  Sixty-eighth  and  Forty-first  New  Jersey,  both  German. 
The  rebel  line  was  sufficiently  long,  not  only  to  cover  the  patriot  line,  but 
*«a  to  overlap  it  on  the  right,  so  as  to  pour  in  a  deadly  fire  from  both 
^k  and  rear.  General  Howard  had  scarcely  reached  General  Devins'p 
head-quarters  when  he  was  met  by  his  chief  of  staflF,  who  informed  him 
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tliat  the  First  Division  had  all  given  way.  The  bullets  were  then  hum- 
ming like  swarming  bees  through  the  air,  and  exploding  shells  were  rend- 
ing the  forest.  The  most  energetic  efforts  ot  General  Howard  could  not 
stem  the  torrent  of  the  fugitives. 

General  Schurz's  regiments,  which  were  located  to  support  Colonel  Von 
GiUa,  fell  back  fighting  stubbornly.  Several  of  his  regiments  lost  severely. 
"Stonewall"  Jackson  led  the  attack  with  his  accustomed  impetuosity. 
General  Howard  and  his  oflScers  did  all  that  mortal  valor  could  accomplish 
to  arrest  the  panic-stricken  throng,  but  all  in  vain. 

It  was  a  terrible  scene.  The  bolt  had  descended  like  lightning  from 
the  cloud.  The  destruction  of  the  whole  army  was  menaced.  Thirty 
thousand  rebels  with  reckless  courage  were  rushing  upon  nine  thousand 
fugitives,  pouring  into  the  tumultuous  throng  incessant  volleys  of  bullets 
and  shells.  It  was  like  the  whirlwind's  rush  and  roar,  as  it  sweeps  the 
desert.  Such  are  the  chances  of  war.  In  one  half-hour  the  whole  aspect 
•of  the  campaign  was  changed. 

The  military  abilities  of  General  Hooker  were  never  more  conspicaously 
'displayed  than  in  these  trying  moments.     Instantly  ho  was  in  the  saddle 
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I  at  the  post  of  danger.  Apparently  as  unagitated  as  if  sitting  at  liis 
b-fire,  he  cast  his  eye  over  the  wild  scene  before  him,  and  promptly 
pted  measures  to  meet  the  crisis.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
ck  tlie  advance  of  the  rebels.  The  broken  columns  of  the  army  in 
escribable  confusion  were  rushing  down  ni)on  the  still  stable  lines,  which 
re  beginning  to  waver,  threatening  a  universal  rout  General  Berry, 
i  of  the  most  heroic  of  men,  just  the  man  to  be  relied  upon  in  such  a 
iis,  chanced  to  be  near  with  his  division.  He  was  General  Hooker's 
'orite  oflScer,  and  was  in  command  of*  his  old  corps. 

"  General  Berrj',"  shouted  the  commander,  *'  throw  your  men  into  the 
2ach.     Don't  fire  a  shot.     Receive  the  rebels  on  the  bayonet." 

It  was  a  sight  to  make  even  an  old  man's  blood  leap  in  liis  veins.  These 
glily-disciplined  men  advanced  witli  unwavering  ranks  on  the  full  run. 

bristling  array  of  glittering  steel  was  at  their  breasts.  They  met  the 
shing  sweep  of  rebels  as  the  cliff  meets  the  gale.  At  the  same  mo- 
ent  Generals  Williams  and  Sickles  threw  themselves  into  the  path,  along 
hich  the  fugitives  were  rushing  headlong.  Wagons,  ambulances,  horses, 
len,  cannon,  caissons,  were  all  jumbled  together  in  a  struggling,  terrified 
itss;  while  the  triumphant  rebels,  hooting  and  yelling,  were  pouring 

murderous  fire  into  their  bosoms — every  shot  dealing  mutilation  or 
eath. 

General  Sickles,  forcing  his  way  on  horseback  through  the  tangled  and 
onvulsed  mass,  took  his  stand  at  a  stone  wall,  over  which  the  fugitives 
irere  leaping,  and  which  extended  for  several  rods  across  a  narrow  ravine 
wm  some  hills  on  the  one  side,  to  the  muddy  bed  of  Scott's  Creek  on  the 
>tlier.  On  rushed  the  panic-stricken  multitude.  General  Sickles  first 
mcceeded  in  stopping  a  cannon,  drawn  by  six  horses.  With  this  force  he 
sommenced  his  blockade  of  the  passage.  Still  loose  horses  were  leaping 
tbewall  and  the  men  were  tumbling  headlong  over  it,  until,  by  herculean 
exertions,  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  barricade  along  the  whole  line.  The 
stampedo  was  thus  checked,  and  reason  began  to  regain  its  sway. 

At  the  same  moment,  General  Pleasanton,  with  his  cavalry  and  park 
rf  artillery,  appeared  upon  the  ridge  on  the  right.  The  guns  were  instantly 
^^dimbered,  and  an  awfully  destructive  fire  of  grape  and  canister  was 
opened  upon  the  advancing  rebels.  The  tide  was  turning  in  favor  of  the 
Patriots.  The  fugitives  recovered  self-possession,  and  began  to  form  in 
^^nks.  In  a  few  moments  there  were  twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery  on  the 
ridge— eacli  gun,  at  every  discharge,  mowing  do^vn  scores  of  therfoe.  The 
Rebels  halted,  recoiled,  and  fled  back  to  the  intrenchments  from  which  they 
*^  driven  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps.  Captain  Best,  chief  of  artillery  to 
^eral  Sickles's  Corps,  soon  had  forty  pieces  of  artillery  in  position  ready  to 
^their  thunders.  With  such  lightning-like  rapidity  was  the  aspect  of  the 
field  again  changed.  The  rout  was  turned  almost  into  a  victory.  The 
rebels,  under  their  renowned  General  "  Stonewall"  Jackson,*  had  swept  on 

*  General  Thomas  JefTereon  Jackson  was  bom  in  182G,  in  Lewis  Countj,  Yirginia.  lie  was 
idncitedat  the  expense  of  the  United  States  Government,  at  West  Point,  graduating  in  1842,  in 
b(B  lane  daaa  with  Generals  If cClellan,  Stoneman,  Couch,  and  Foster.  Entering  the  Second 
LrtiDety,  he  passed  tlirongh  the  ICexican  war,  obtaining  promotion  for  his  gallaatry  at  Contreras, 
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with  courage  never  surpaased.     The  Germans,  in  a  very  pardonable  panics 
Ibd  broken. 

It  was  now  night :  the  roar  of  battle  ceaflcd.    A  portion  of  the  Eleventh 
Corps  had  endeavored  to  e8oai>e  eastward  towards  Chancelloi-sville,  tlirongh 
a  ravine,  when  General  Sickles  finally  arrested  them,  ns  w^e  have  mentioned, 
at  a  stone  wall.     Another  i)ortion  turned  north,  and  made  for  the  United 
States  Ford  across  the  Rappahaimock,  tliree  milc.s  distant.     Through  fields 
and  forests  and  over  fencjcs  they  rushed  along,  abandoning  twelve  pieces  of 
artillery  to  tlio  enemy.      Many  of  them  dashed  into  the  stream  and  swam 
to  the  other  side.      General  Hooker,  as  soon  as  possible,  sent  a  body  of 
guards  to  form  aline  across  the  roads  and  fields,  and  with  sabre  blows  and 
bayonet  thrusts,  if  needful,  to  stop  ever)'  fugitive.     Such  was  the  state  of 
affairs  as  the  gloom  of  Saturday  night  settled  around  the  contending  troopa 
The  National  army  had  met  with  a  severe  disaster.     Its  right  flwJc 
had  l>een  turned,  one  of  its  most  important  divisions  put  to  flight,  eleven 
pieces  of  artillery  captured,  and  tlie  foe  was  in  possession  of  the  in- 
trenched line  from  which  ho  had  driven  tlie  German  troops.     Through- 
out the  night  the  rebels  could  be  massing  strong  rcenforcements  there  oa 
our  right  flank,  which,  unless  immediate  and  effectual  dispositions  were 
made  to  meet  them,  might  still  result  in  the  ruin  of  the  Patriot  army. 
It  was  deemed  necMlful,  at  all  hazards,  to  drive  back  the  foe.     To  accom- 
plish this,  notwitlistanding  the  exhaustion  of  our  troops,  an  innncdiate 
night  attack  was  resolved  upon. 

In  the  darkness  a  new  line  of  battle  was  formed.  General  Ward^ 
Brigade  of  General  Bimey's  Division,  8upjH>rted  by  Captain  Best's  bat- 
teries, were  massed  on  the  ridge  on  the  right.  General  Bimey  was  in 
position  on  the  extreme  left  to  support  the  assault.  It  was  one  bonrl*' 
fore  midnight  when  General  "Ward  put  his  column  in  motion.  "With  lond 
cheers,  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  artillerj',  the  midnigbt 
battle  was  ushered  in.  It  was  one  of  the  mast  sublime  scenes  of  the  war* 
A  brilliant  moon  rode  high  in  the  heavens.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  moTcd 
a  leaf  of  the  forest.  Through  the  still  air  the  tluinders  of  the  conflict 
surged  along  with  appalling  reverberations.  The  rebels,  taken  by  surprise 
were  unable  to  resist  the  impetuous  assault.  They  were  driven  back  hall 
a  mile ;  our  original  ground  was  gained,  and  the  exliausted  but  victorioitf 
troops  slept  upon  their  arms. 

Till  now  the  lines  of  onr  army  had  faced  nearly  south.     But  the  succe* 

Churubusco,  and  Cliepiiltopoc.  At  tho  closo  of  tho  war,  ho  became  profe89>or  of  raatliematk*  i* 
tho  Military  Instituto  of  Lexington,  Virginia.  lie  is  reputed  to  huvu  boen  a  man  of  wrnff* 
religious  emotions.  At  the  opening  of  the  war  by  tlie  rebels,  it  is  said  that  tliis  n.>ligious  rnsto 
had  many  qualms  of  conscience  before  he  could  yield  to  evil  counsels,  and  raise  his  arm  apaic^ 
ttie  country  which  had  nurtured  him,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  beneath  which  he  had  m 
gloriously  fought 

He  cast  in  his  lot  with  tho  rebels,  and  became  one  of  tho  most  determined,  fearless,  and  ibSi 
of  tho  foes  his  country  had  to  encounter.  Ilia  brief  career  is  almost  unsurpassed  in  the  ttiaak 
of  war.  At  tho  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July,  1861,  he  was  asked  if  he  thought  his  troops,  being  nv, 
would  stand.  "  Yes  I  like  a  stone  wall,"  was  his  reply  This,  it  is  said,  gave  him  the  name  tf 
"  Stonewall  JacKSon.'*  He  died  at  Fredericksburg,  aocidentalfy  shot  by  his  own  troops.  PktnotiaBi 
and  humanity  mourn  that  the  reputation  of  a  nuui  of  so  many  yirtuea  ihould  bo  sullied  withlhi 
crimes  of  rebellion  and  treaaoo. 
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'  the  enemy  in  getting  upon  our  extreme  right  had  rendered  a  change 
'  front  neoesBarj.  As  the  light  of  the  Sabbath  morning  dawned,  the 
ational  troops  were  in  battle-array,  in  double  lines  extending  north  and 
uth,  facing  tlie  west,  about  a  mile  west  of  Chancellorsville.  The  rebels 
ere  massed  in  unknown  numbers,  in  and  behind  the  woods  beyond.  The 
vision  of  General  Reynolds  was  on  the  extreme  right,  near  the  Rappi^» 
mnock.  Greneral  Slocum  occupied  the  centre  on  the  plankroad. 
eneral  Sickles  held  the  extreme  left,  resting  on  Scott's  Creek.  During 
le  night  breastworks  had  been  thrown  up,  and  rifle-pits  dug  along  our 
hole  line. 

The  sun  was  just  rising,  w^hen  the  rebels,  with  the  promptness  and  cour- 
^  which  marked  all  their  movements,  emerged  in  great  force  from  the 
roods,  and  fell  upon  the  two  divisions  commanded  by  General  Sickles. 
Simultaneously  with  this  attack,  another  body  pushed  down  the  plankroad 
md  fell  upon  Berry's  Division.  Almost  immediately  the  fighting  became 
general  along  the  whole  centre  and  left  wing  of  the  army.  As  battalion 
after  battalion  became  engaged,  and  battery  after  battery  was  brought  into 
play,  the  roar  became  incessant  and  deafening.  It  was  evident  that  a 
battle  was  inaugurated  which  would  prove  to  be  one  of  most  terrible  violence. 
The  enemy  had  formed  his  whole  available  force  into  three  columns  of 
attack.  Advancing  with  such  overwhelming  numljcrs,  he  seemed 
confident  of  his  ability  to  crush  the  Kutional  troo  r-.  "Stonewall" 
Jackson,  his  name  a  host,  led  the  nssault.  Kcvcr  on  battle-field  did  men 
fice  death  with  more  recklessness  than  did  the  troops  of  Jackson,  inspired 
bj their  fanatic,  unflinching  leader.  In  solid  mass  they  plunged  from  tlie 
woods,  receiving  in  tlieir  faces  the  storm  of  shot  which  burst  from  the  lines 
of  Berry  and  Birney,  and  AVhipple  and  Williams. 

With  equal  courage,  it  could  not  be  superior,  the  National  troops  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them.  Tliey  came  together  as  the  dashing  billows  of  an 
•agry  sea.  Forty  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the  management  of  Captain 
Best,  ploughed  their  ranks  with  grape  and  canister,  and  whole  regiments 
melted  away.  Still  the  rebels,  closing  in,  pushed  on,  their  leaders  resolved 
togjun  the  victory  at  whatever  cost  of  human  life.  General  Hooker,  who 
was  calmly  watching  the  surges  of  the  battle,  ordered  a  portion  of  the 
troops  under  General  French  to  make  a  flank  attack  upon  the  foe.  For 
nwro  than  an  hour  General  Sickles,  with  five  thousand  men,  had  kept  at 
hay  more  than  thirty  tliousand.  It  was  now  about  seven  o'clock,  and 
the  battle  raged  with  great  furj^  In  this  portion  of  the  field,  the  rebels 
were  slowly  pressing  the  National  troops  back  through  the  ravine  to  which 
we  have  alluded -m  the  fight  of  the  previous  day.  The  whole  line  of  battle 
was  about  a  mile  in  length.  Falling  back  in  good  order,  the  patriots  had 
made  a  determined  stand  behind  the  stone  wall.  During  this  fi;;ht  General 
Berry  fell,  mortally  wounded  by  a  rifle-ball.  He  died  universally  la- 
ioented** 

*  ]Ciyor-G«i»end  Hiram  G.  Benf  was  bom  ia  ThomastoTi,  Maine.  Bj  the  energies  of  hki 
IMlded  arm  h»  hewed  out  his  own  path  to  independence  and  distinction.  His  name  will  ever 
ncupj  a  prominent  position  on  the  rell  of  noble  men  to  whom  his  native  State  lias  g^iven  birth. 
[|#  was  ooe  of  the  first  to  throw  aside  the  implements  of  peaceful  life  and  spring  to  arms,  when 
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A»  the  rebels,  in  dense  masses,  charged  upon  this  wall  of  stone  and 
bristling  steel,  and  hearts  more  firm  tlian  stone  or  steel,  thej  were  swept 
down  by  incessant  volleys  poured  into  their  bosoms,  and  by  a  destmctiTe 
raking  fire  from  batteries  planted  on  the  ridge.     The  field  was  soon  literally 
covered  with  the  mangled  corpses  of  the  dead.     Those  in  the  rear  seemed 
unconscious  of  the  carnage  which  was  mowing  down  the  heads  of  their 
columns.     Climbing  over  the  dead,  the  rebels  would  dischai^  one  volley, 
when  they  too  would  bo  cut  down  by  the  shower  of  grape  and  canister 
which  incessantly  swept  the  field. 

This,  jKjrhaps,  was  the  sublimest  hour  in  this  awful  Sabbath-day  tragedy. 
The  plain  from  the  stone  wall  to  Chanccllorsvillo  was  about  a  mile  in  widtL 
The  stonn  of  battle  fell  everywhere  over  this  plain.  Long  trains  of  ambu' 
lances  were  continually  passing,  laden  with  nmtilatcd  forms,  the  blood 
dripping  upon  the  trampled  grass.  Impromptu  hospitals  were  established 
at  many  points,  where  large  numbers  of  surgeons,  with  their  sleeves  rolled 
up,  and  with  blood-crimsoned  arms,  were  prosecutingj  with  knife  and  B8v, 
their  humane  but  dreadful  hibors.  The  whole  plain  was  also  swarming 
with  men  not  sufficiently  wounded  to  require  an  ambulance,  but  who  were 
hobbling  and  groaning  along,  seeking  surgical  aid. 

Still  the  carnago  continued  uliabated.  It  was  now  nine  o'clock.  Fot  ! 
four  hours  the  booming  of  a  hundred  cannon  and  the  incessant  rattle  of 
musketry  had  filled  the  air  with  a  deafening  roar.  The  shot  of  tb« 
greatly  outnumbering  enemy  produced  great  havoc  in  the  patriot  ranks- 
But  the  rebels  themselves  suffered  much  more  severely.  With  unsheltered 
bosoms  they  charged  upon  our  intrenchnients,  where  they  were  met  »* 
great  disadvantage,  though  by  smaller  numbers,  with  courage  £qna1,  an-d 
skill  superior  to  their  own. 

Ten  thousand  men,  on  the  two  sides,  had  now  fallen  in  death,  and  teXi 
tliousand  more  were  wounded  and  bleeding,  many  cripi)led  for  life.  Tlii^ 
ratio  of  the  dead  to  tlio  wounded  was,  perhaps,  never  equalled  before  «>i* 
any  battle-field.  It  is  to  bo  accounted  for  by  the  fearlessness  of  botl* 
p^irtios,  the  terrible  efficieiu^y  of  the  weapons  they  wielded,  and  tb^ 
closenes:^  of  the  fight.  It  was  now  half-past  ten.  The  rebels  wer^ 
manifestly  overpowering  us.  Slowly  and  in  i)erfect  order,  contesting  everjT 
rod,  the  National  troops  fell  back  to  Cliancellorsville,  where,  with  coiiceo-* 
trated  forces,  they  made  another  stand.  Their  consolidated  line  herewa^ 
too  firm  to  be  broken.  The  old  brick  mansion,  early  in  the  battle,  bad 
been  taken  for  a  hospital.  It  was  croAvdcd  with  the  wounded  and  the  dying'- 
It  was  now  in  the  direct  track  of  war's  desolating  patli,  and  the  stonn  oC 
sliot  and  shell  beat  mercilessly  upon  it.  General  Hooker  was  standing 
ui>on  the  porch,  issuing  his  orders,  when  a  shell  shattered  a  pillar  at  bi* 
side  into  splinters,  and  threw  him  down,  momentarily  stunned.  During 
the  fight  General  Hooker  had  animated  his  men  by  his  presence,  wherever 

traitora  opened  their  firo  upon  Fort  Sumter.  At  tho  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  through  all  the  m)-^- 
dioly  Irenes  of  the  campai^oi  of  the  Chickohominy,  General.  Iterry  displayed  great  lieroiun.  In 
the  bootless  victory  of  Antietam  lio  took  a  oonspionons  pjirt.  A  wliole  nation  united  witli  ii:i 
grief- Atrickon  family  in  mourning  liis  loss.  Sucli  aro  the  viclims  sacnfioed  by  tena  of  thmiTan*li 
•n  the  altar  of  rebellion. 
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the  battle  raged  most  fiercely.  It  was  necessary  to  remove  tlie  wounded 
as  fast  as  possible.  The  building  was  riddled  with  war  s  missiles.  Soon  a 
shell  bursting  in  one  of  tlie  apartments  set  the  liouse  on  fire.  It  was 
speedily  in  ashes.  It  is  supposed  that  several  of  the  wounded  perished  in 
the  flames. 

The  sun  was  now  in  the  meridian.  After  a  moment's  respite,  the 
exulting  rebels  renewed  the  assault,  with  courage  and  resolution  which 
would  have  won  the  homage  of  all  hearts  had  they  been  exerted  in  a 
good  cause.  Their  assault  was  unsuccessful.  General  Hooker  had 
massed  such  batteries  on  his  re-formed  line,  that  no  mortal  foe  could 
approach  them.  The  victorious  enemy  sullenly  withdrew.  They  had 
not  accomplished  all  they  wished.  But  in  the  battle  they  were  the  vic- 
tors, though  at  a  fearful  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  enemy  had 
directed  the  strength  of  his  whole  army  upon  our  left  flank  alone.  The 
right  wing  was  not  able  to  take  any  part  in  the  action.  During  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  there  were  repeated  skirmishes,  but  nothing  of  moment 
occurred. 

The  position  of  the  National  troops  was  undeniably  humiliating.  They 
had  crossed  the  Bappahannock,  prepared  to  fall  upon  the  rebel  lines 
impetuously  and  drive  them  in  dismay  to  Kichmond.  They  had  been 
baffled.  Insteacl  of  being  the  assailants,  they  had  been  put  upon  the 
defensive.  Even  now  whisperings  began  to  arise  of  the  necessity  of  a 
retreat.  To  add  to  the  gloom,  nothing  whatever  had  been  heard  from 
General  Stoneman.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  had  been  sent,  on 
a  bold  cavalry  raid,  in  the  rear  of  the  rebel  forces,  to  cut  their  com- 
munications with  Richmond,  by  burning  their  depots,  tearing  up  the 
railroads,  and  destroying  the  bridges.  It  was  feared  that  he  had  failed, 
and  that  large  reenforceraents  from  the  Southern  army  would  be  pushed 
lip  by  rail  to  the  Rappahannock.  Ilence  there  was  cause  for  much 
ttuiety. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Sedgwick,  on  Saturday,  had  crossed  the  Rap- 
pahannock, below  Fredericksburg.  The  three  divisions  of  the  Sixth  Corps 
by  midnight  had  all  crossed  in  safety.  At  four  o'clock  Sunday  morning, 
they  were  on  the  march  for  Fredericksburg.  Gallantly  they  carried  the 
first  line  of  the  rebel  intrenchments.  They  thus  attained  a  position  but 
abont  six  miles  from  General  Hooker.  On  Sunday  morning,  the  4th,  the 
rebels  came  upon  him  in  strong  force.  Gradually,  notwithstanding  the 
destmctive  fire  which  tore  their  ranks,  they  crowded  him  back  towards 
Banks's  Ford.  In  the  terrible  battle  General  Sedgwick  lost  nearly  four 
thousand  men.  The  next  day  he  succeeded  in  recrossing  tlie  Rap])ahan- 
iiock,  with  most  of  his  trains  and  camp  equipage.  General  Lee,  having 
baffled  all  the  plans  of  General  Hooker,  turned  upon  General  Sedgwick 
with  numbers  which  could  not  be  resisted,  and  the  gallant  patriot  general 
was  driven  back  across  the  Rappahannock. 

Monday  was  ^vith  General  Hooker  an  anxious,  busy  day,  of  many  fierce 
skirmishes,  but  of  no  decisive  battle.  The  rebel  batteries  of  flying  artillery 
irere  continually  throwing  sliclls  into  our  ranks.  During  Tuesday,  every 
eneigy  of  the  army  was  employed  in  preparing  for  a  retreat.     The  night 
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was  dark  and  rainy.  At  ten  o'clock,  in  the  midst  of  gloom,  discomfort,  and 
universal  despondency,  the  humiliating  retreat  commenced.  The  hazardouB 
passage  was  safely  effected.  A  fortunate  sadden  rise  of  tlie  river  prevent- 
ed I^c  from  pursuing.  From  this  short,  inglorious,  disastrous  campaign, 
our  t:ooi>s  rctunied  to  their  old  camping-ground,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbo 
Rappahannock. 

General  Stoneman's  cavalry  raid  was  heroically  conducted.     He  de- 
stroyed an  immense  amount  of  rebel  property,  and  marched  almost  within, 
sight  of  the  spires  of  Richmond.     The  disaster  wliich  General  Hooker  liac3- 
encountered  prevented  him  from  deriving  any  special  advantage  from  tlii^ 
gallant  raid.     On  the  6th  of  May,  General  Hooker  issued  a  proclamatiorm 
to  his  troops,  closing  with  the  following  words : — 

"  The  events  of  last  week  may  swell  with  pride  the  heart  of  evciy 
officer  and  soldier  of  this  army.     We  have  added  new  lustre  to  its  fonnei- 
renown.     We  have  made  lon^  marches,  crossed  rivers,  surprised  the  enemy 
in  his  intrenchments,  and,  wherever  we  have  fought,  have  inflicted  hearier 
blows  than  wo  liavo  received.     We  have  taken  i'rom  the  enemy  five  thou- 
sand prisoners;  fitleen  colors;  captured  and  brought  off  seven  pieces  of 
artillery ;  placed  horn  du  eomhat  eighteen  thousand  of  his  chosen  troops; 
destroyed  his  depots  filled  with  vast   amounts  of  stores;  deranged  hia 
communi(*ations ;  captured  prisoners  within  the  fortifications  of  his  capita), 
and  filled  his  country  with  fear  and  consternation.     We  have  no  other 
regret  than  that  caused  by  the  lo>8  of  our  brave  companions,  and  inthii 
we  are  consoled  by  the  conviction  that  they  have  fallen  in  the  holiest  cau86 
ever  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  battle." 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  correctness  of  most  of  these  statements,  the 
battle  of  ( 'hancellorsville  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a  humiliation.  We  had 
unquestionably  a  larger  force  in  tlie  field  than  the  rebels.  We  had  thou- 
sands of  men  and  acres  of  artillery  wliich  were  not  brought  into  action. 
At  GYcry  jto hi i  of  contact  the  rebels  outnumbered  us,  and  drove  us  across 
the  river.  There  was  never  a  more  decided  patriot  or  a  more  heroic 
fighter  than  General  Hooker.  The  preliminaries  of  the  battle  were  ct>n- 
ducted  with  consummate  militarv  ability.  Tlie  soldiers  fou^iht  with  all 
the  bravery  which  ever  characterized  the  Anny  of  the  Potomac.  The 
final  discomfiture  and  retreat  are  inexplicable.* 

Tt  is  difficult  to  ascertain  ^vith  accuracy  the  numbers  engaged  m  this 
battle.     The  following  estimate  has  been  made : — 

♦  The  Committee  on  tlio  Conduct  of  the  War  thus  account  for  the  failure  of  General  Ilookef  • 
campaign  when  in  command  of  the  Army  of  tho  Potomac: — 

"  It  would  appear  from  all  tho  to»»timonx  that  thsro  were  threo  causes,  perhaps  fa*^^' 
which  contributed  much  to  render  this  campai;^  unsuccessful,  aflor  it  had  been  so  succc?sfi»^*^ 
]>epun.  Those  causes  were,  the  stampede  of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  on  the  1st  of  Mav,  br  \\\i'^ 
rlic  f  nemj  were  enabled  to  obtain  possession  of  the  ground  which  commanded  tlio  f>osttion  of  t^ 
Tnion  armv  at  ChanccllorKville ;  tlien  tho  injury  which  Cicneral  Hooker  sustained  on  the  mo^^^ 
ing  of  tho  3d  of  liaj,  hj  which  the  armj  was  deprived  of  tho  direction  which  was  so  neccssa.^ 
at  that  time ;  tlien  tlie  faihiro  bj  General  ScdgAick  to  carry  out  tho  orders  he  had  received  '^ 
fal]  upon  the  rear  of  Lee's  forces  early  on  the  morning  of  tlio  3d  ;  and  the  entire  failure  of  If  "^ 
cavalry,  under  <ioneral  Stoaeman,  to  perform  tho  part  assigned  to  it,  tho  so  vexing  of  Leo's  C(4^ 
munications  with  Richmond.** 
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LxE*s  Abmt. 

New  York  "Tribune,*'  March  26th,  1864 49,t00 

Kew  York  *' Herald,"  March  2Gth,  18<U 64,000 

Pollard's  "Southern  Uistory  of  the  War" 50,000 

Hooker's  Amct. 

American  "Annual  Encyclopajdia" 1 20,000 

Now  York  "Tribune,"  M;irch  2Gih,  18G1 123,000 

Pollard's  "  Southern  History  " 150,000 

-New  York  "  Times  " 150,300 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  "  Times  "  liad  such  opportunities  for  obtain- 
ing reliable  data  that  his  estimate  is  not  improbably  the  most  correct. 

The  siege  of  Suffolk,  and  its  gallant  defence  by  Major-General  John  J. 
Peck,  to  wliich  we  shall  refer  in  the  next  chapter,  had  an  important 
baaring  upon  the  campaign  of  Chancellorsvillc.  It  was  one  of  those  noise- 
less adventures  of  the  war,  upon  which  vast  results  depended,  and  was 
noveitheless  nearly  lost  sight  of,  in  the  midst  of  the  multiplicity  of  more 
imposing,  yet  not  more  heroic,  events  with  which  it  was  suiTOundcd. 

Among  the  many  heroic  regiments  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
none  suffered  more  severely  or  fought  inot*o  heroically,  than  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  raised  in  part  through  the  enei^y 
and  traint>d  by  the  skill  of  Colonel  Arthur  A.  McKnight.  It  was,  with 
its  heroic  leader,  ever  found  ready  for  any  needed  post  of  danger. 

Colonel  McKnight  was  early  cast  upon  his  own  exertions  by  the  death 
of  his  father.  As  a  son  and  brother  he  ministered  tenderly  to  thoso  do- 
pendent  upon  him.  In  18G1  he  raised  a  company  of  three-months'  men, 
in  Brookville,  in  his  native  State,  and  after  their  discharge  he  interested 
himself  deeply  in  the  One  Ilundrcd  and  Fifth  Peimsylvania,  and  was 
chosen  colonel  of  the  regiment.  His  discipline  was  strict,  perhaps  a  little 
stem ;  but  when  in  battle  or  review,  his  soldiers  bore  testimony  by  their 
conduct  to  the  faithful  iustructions  of  their  commanding  officer.  Fair 
Oaks,  Fredericksburg,  and  Chancellorsville  witness'd  their  gallantry. 
At  the  latter  place.  Colonel  McKnight,  while  leading  his  troops,  was 
struck  in  the  arm  by  a  ball,  which,  passing  through  it,  entered  his  head, 
near  the  left  eye,  and  he  was  instantly  killed.  His  heart  was  for  his 
whole  country.  He  was  ready  to  suffer,  to  fight,  to  die  for  it,  and  he  &11 
a  noble  sacrifice  upon  its  altar. 


CHAPTER    XXXn. 

THB    SIEGB    OF    SUFFOLK. 

(Maj,  1868.) 

DmONS  OF  THB  Rebel  Gexeral  Lokgstbbet. — ErnciENCT  or  Union  OFncxBS. — Gafttbi  or 
Hill's  Point  Battery.— Tb8timont  or  Gknebxl  Dul— Fobcbs  nr  Fbont  or  SurrouL— 
Lee's  Forge  at  Cuancsllorsyillb. 

There  is  a  small  stream,  called  the  Nansemond,  flowing  from  the 
northwest  into  one  of  the  many  inlets  on  the  Virginia  coast,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  James  River.  Upon  the  banks  of  this  stream  is  the  little 
town  of  Suffolk.  It  was  deemed  a  point  of  strategic  importance,  as  it  was 
situated  at  the  junction  of  two  railways — the  Norfolk  and  Petersbma 
and  the  Portsmouth  and  Weldon. 

Major-General  John  J.  Peck  held  this  strategic  point  with  a  garrison  of  . 
about  fourteen  thousand  men.  The  leader  and  his  intelligent  soldiers  alita 
appreciated  the  value  of  the  post.  General  Peck  had  learned  from  a  captured 
rebel  mail  of  an  intended  surprise  upon  his  forces,  and  also  upon  those  st 
Fortress  Monroe,  by  General  Longstreet,  one  of  the  most  able  and  daring 
of  the  rebel  commanders.  Longstrcet's  design  was  to  make  demonstrations 
upon  Newbern,  Little  Washington,  and  other  points  in  North  Carolina 
hoping  thus  to  draw  the  trooj^s  away  from  the  main  position  he  intended  to 
attack.  These  feints  upon  the  North  Carolina  towns  were  made,  and 
General  Foster,  who  was  in  command  there,  was  compelled  to  call  for 
recnforcements.  As  soon  as  Longstreet  learned  that  troops  had  been  sent 
to  General  Foster,  he  hurried  on  towards  Suffolk. 

General  Peck  was  on  the  alert.      It  was  indeed  a  fearful  stonn  wLich 
was  about  to  burst  upon  him.     Longstreet,  Hill,  and   Hood,  with  five 
divisions  of  the  rebel  army,  came  lushing  upon  our  lines,  expecting  to 
sweep  all  resistance  before  them.      They  were  met  with  solid  shot,  and 
bursting  shells,  and  bristling  steel.     Admiral  Lee  had  sent  up  the  Nanse- 
mond  a  few  gunboats,  which  very  efficiently  cooperated  in  the  defence.  The 
firm  resistance  thus  presented  bitterly  disappointed  the  rebels.      They  Lad 
not  cherished  a  doubt  of  their  ability  to  cross  the  narrow  Nansemond,  seize 
the  railroad  in  the  rear  of  Suffolk,  capture  the  city  and  its  garrison,  with 
all  its  vast  stores,  and  then,  after  a  holiday  inarch,  to  occupy  Portsmouth 
and  Norfolk.     It  was  now  manifest  that  they  must  resort  to  a  siege. 

Longstreet's  first  object  was  to  drive  the  gunboats  from  the  river.  This 
could  apparently  be  easily  accomplished,  for  the  boats  were  small,  con- 
structed of  wood,  and  the  stream  narrow,  shallow,  and  crooked.  Under 
cover  of  the  night,  they  reared  batteries  at  several  points  which  com- 
manded the  stream,  and  placed  heavy  guns  in  position.     Fortunately,  tho 
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river  fleet,  which  consisted  of  but  six  armed  tugs  and  ferry-boats,  was 
commanded  by  two  young  oflScers — Captains  Lee  and  Eowe — of  bravery 
and  skill  equal  to  tlie  emergence. 

Brigadier-General  Getty  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
Nansemond  River.  Nobly  he  fulfilled  his  mission.  Witli  but  five  thou- 
sand men,  he  was  to  hold  a  river-line  eight  miles  long,  and  prevent  forty 
thousand  men  from  crossing  a  stream  too  narrow  to  allow  an  ordinary 
steamer  to  turn  around.  In  three  days,  by  incredible  exertions,  he  con- 
structed bridges  and  corduroy  roads  over  creeks,  swamps,  and  ravines,  to 
facilitate  the  rapid  transportation  of  his  troops  from  one  point  to  another. 
As  soon  as  rebel  batteries  were  unmasked.  General  Getty,  aided  by  Colonel 
Dutton,'  an  eflScient  officer  of  engineers,  would,  during  the  night,  have  an  < 
opposing  battery  with  rifle-pits  constructed,  which  would  immediately  open 
a  deadly  fire  upon  the  rebels. 

About  six  miles  from  SuflFolk,  there  was  an  elevated  projection  called 

Hill's  Point.     Here  the  rebels  reared  an  earthwork,  mounting  five  heavy 

-jifled  guns.     From  this  point  they  effectually  commanded  the  river.     Our 

guns  could  only  harmlessly  bury  their  shot  in  the  rebel  parapet.     One  of 

our  steamers,  the  Mount  "Washington,  having  been  disabled  by  a  battery 

Ikigher  up  the  stream,  drifting  down,  grounded  almost  directly  under  the  guns 

at  Hill's  Point.    Thus  crippled,  Lieutenant  Dawson  maintained  for  six  hours 

one  of  the  most  desperate  contests  recorded,  until  the  rising  tide  floated 

liim  offi      Lieutenant  Cushing,  of  the  Commodore  Barney,  shared  in  this 

fight.    As  his  little  steamer  came  out  from  the  unequal  conflict,  she  showed 

the  wounds  of  fifty-eight  balls  and  bullets  in  her  hull  and  machinery. 

Matters  now  seemed  desperate.  Admiral  Lee  was  compelled  to  order 
the  gunboats  to  leave  the  Upper  Nansemond.  General  Peck  watched  the 
rebela  with  such  a  sleepless  eye,  that  they  could  not  leave  a  point  exposed 
without  receiving  a  damaging  blow.  He  worried  them  continually  with 
leconnoissances  and  sorties,  after  driving  back  their  outposts,  until  they 
reached  their  main  lines,  when  our  weak  colunms  would  stubbornly  retire 
hefore  superior  numbers. 

About  this  time  there  took  place  what  may  be  called  a  very  neat  little 
•ffair,  which  was,  nevertheless,  an  enterprise  calling  into  exercise  great 
soldierly  sagacity  and  courage.  The  rebels  had  taken  possession  of  a  slight 
elevation  on  the  Nansemond  River,  where  they  had  erected  a  battery  of 
five  Bplendid  brass  guns.  Four  of  these  were  twelve-pound  howitzers,  and 
<>Jie  a  twenty-four-pounder.  Lieutenant  Dawson  proposed  to  General  Peck 
*  plan  for  the  capture  of  the  works  on  this  eminence,  called  Hill's  Point 
Battery.  It  seemed  feasible,  and  met  with  the  General's  cordial  approval, 
^i  it  was  most  gallantly  executed. 

The  battery  was  very  advantageously  situated  at  a  bend  of  the  stream, 
^here  it  commanded,  in  both  directions,  reaches  of  the  river  for  several 
^les.  Lieutenant  Dawson's  design  was  to  dislodge  the  rebels  and  re- 
Jfeve  them  of  their  guns.  The  Eighth  Connecticut  Regiment  and  six  com- 
panies of  the  Eighty-ninth  New  York,  consisting  in  all  of  but  two  hundred 
©en,  but  as  hertdc  a  band  of  veteran  soldiers  as  ever  faced  a  battery, 
werenumballed  for  the  enterprise.    Under  the  command  of  Colonel  John 
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E.  Waxd,  of  ih6  Ooxmecsticat  Eighth,  ihej  embiotked  on  hdiid4bi^fi^iM 
Stepping  Stones.    Their  orden  were: —  ■      '**'.'*} 

'^  When  the  boat  touches  the  land,  let  every  man  wpriog  alAinftbW 
once.    Do  not  stop  to  call  the  roll  or  to  form  in  line  of  battle^  bttt'iUh 
impetaoosly  forward  the  whole  band,  without  regard  to  miEtuy  ^^^db^P 
diroctly  upon  the  battery.**  ''''i 

Cautiously  the  gunboat  steamed  up  the  narrow  rirar,  imtQ  it  <siMf* 
within  sight  of  the  rebels.  The  fi>e  was  on  the  alert,  with  erery^gnlf i 
shotted,  and  trained  to  blow  the  audacious  steamer  out  of  the  waMfi"^^ 
Obeeping  slowly  along  beneath  a  bank  which  slightly  sheltered  themVar 
a  time,  they  crowded  on  all  steam,  and  feigned  that  they  were  mbottt  1$' 
make  a  desperate  attempt  to  run  the  battery.  But  suddeidy,  joat  la  tUt^ 
*emeiged  ttcm  the  sheltering  bluff,  they  turned  the  bow  of  the  atenner^ 
towards  the  shore.  The  boat  struck ;  the  gang-planks  were  thrown  oat|^ 
and  before  the  rebels  could  recover  from  their  amazement,  in  lesa11ia&^ 
^  five  seconds,"  every  man  sprang  to  the  shore.  Many  of  the  aoldicn^-' 
in  their  ardor,  leap^  up  to.  their  armpits  in  the  water.  There  was  ndt'f 
an  instant  of  delay.  Without  any  attempt  at  organization,  officers  and^ 
men  all  intenxdngled,  they  rushed  along  wi^  loud  cheers  through  a  ravins^* 
and,  without  tlie  discharge  of  a  single  shot,  charged  upon  the  rear  of  thr' 
battery.  The  rebels  had  no  time  to  turn  their  guns.  They  were  so  over- 
whelmed with  consternation,  that  they  attempted  no  resistanee  whatever,' 
but  threw  up  their  hands,  screaming,  ^* Don't  fire  I  don't  fire;  we  eave^^ 
we  cave  I"  ! 

The  battery  was  taken  without  the  firing  of  a  bullet  or  the  inflietioB^ 
of  the  slightest  wound.    But  the  hardest  task  still  remained.    Within  thor 
sound  of  any  one  of  those  heavy  guns,  there  was  a  rebel  army  of  nearly 
thirty  thousand  men  encamped.    The  tidings  of  the  capture  would  speedilj 
reach  their  ears.    In  addition  to  the  guns  captured,  the  patriot  troops  hid 
taken  one  hundred  and  twelve  rebel  prisoners.    The  prisoners  were  sent  on 
board  the  gunboat,  and  every  man  was  immediately  working  with  the  utmost 
alacrity  in  removing  the  guns  and  military  stores.    The  cannon  were 
speedily  trundled  over  a  ploughed  field  to  the  bluff,  and  were  hardly  there, 
when  the  rebels  came  rushing  on  in  great  numbers,  swarming  through  tbe 
woods.     Quite  a  fierce  battle  ensued,  the  patriots  driving  back  the  foe 
with  the  guns  and  ammunition  which  had  been  just  wrested  from  them, 
llio  captured  guns  were  as  by  magic  ranged  around  the  bluff,  and  several 
howitzers  were  dragged  by  the  marine  from  the  gunboats  on  to  the  bant 
A  vigorous  fire  was  opened  upon  the  rebels  wherever  they  ventured  to 
show  themselves  in  tlie  woods.    But  they  rapidly  increased  in  numbers, 
pouncing  down  from  their  encampments  upon  the  heroic  little  band,  in 
strength  which  seemed  to  be  irresistible.     In  the  mean  time  reenfinrce- 
mentd  were  sent  to  the  patriots.     They  threw  up  redoubts,  dug  rifie-pitiy 
and  were  soon  so  firmly  established  in  the  position  which  they  had  won,  ^ 
that  no  efforts  of  the  foe  could  dislodge  them.     The  chagrin  of  the  rebeb' 
was  excessive,  and  the  exultation  of  the  National  troops  correspondingly 
great    It  was  indeed  a  brilliant  feat  with  but  two  hundred  men  to  caih* 
ture  and  hold  a  strong  battery,  while  whole  brigades  of  rebels  were  witiirit^ 
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a  mile  of  the  spot.  Though  not  a  man  was  harmed  on  either  side  in 
taking  the  battery,  in  the  subsequent  conflict  the  patriots  lost  four  in 
killed  and  twelve  in  wounded. 

This  important  capture  so  alarmed  the  rebels  that  they  began  imme- 
diately to  act  upon  the  defensive.  Protective  lines  of  great  strength  were 
promptly  reared  for  a  distance  of  many  miles.  They  felled  trees,  planted 
abatis,  and  resorted  to  every  other  source  of  skilful  engineering,  thus 
paying  tlie  highest  possible  tribute  to  the  heroism  of  the  small  but  gallant 
band  who  baffled  all  their  efforts. 

General  Peck  divided  his  line  of  defence  into  sections,  which  he  in- 
trusted to  his  subordinates.  To  General  Getty  was  assigned  the  longest 
and  the  weakest  portion.  Ilis  men,  guided  by  the  engineering  skill 
of  Colonel  Button,  who  subsequently  assumed  the  responsibility  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  line,  worked  uncomplainingly  all  the  day  upon  forts,  pits, 
bridges,  batteries,  and  roads,  while  at  night  they  often  performed  picket 
or  fatigue  duty.  Eeenforcements  were  now  rapidly  arriving  for  both 
parties.  Longstreet  had  lost  his  chance.  The  following  dispatch  from 
General  Dix  to  the  War  Department  is  one  among  the  many  testimonials 
that  the  defence  of  Suffolk  should  be  included  among  the  most  heroic 
deeds  of  the  war : — 

"  1  deem  it  due  to  the  forces  at  Suffolk  to  notice  briefly  their  gallant 
conduct  during  the  last  six  days.  On  Tuesday,  General  Peek's  ri<>:hl  was 
attacked,  and  the  enemy's  advance  was  gallantly  met  by  Colonel  Foster's 
light  troops,  driving  him  back  to  the  line  of  his  pickets.  Anderson's 
Division  was  engaged,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  water-front,  with  our  gun- 
boats and  batteries,  and  suffered  materially.  On  Wednesday,  a  rebel 
battery  of  twenty  pounder  rifled  guns  was  effectually  silenced,  and  an 
attack  on  the  Smith  Briggs,  an  armed  quartermaster's  boat,  was  repulsed. 
Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  on  our  lines,  but  all  have  been  foiled. 
The  storming  of  the  enemy's  battery  near  the  west  branch  of  the  Nanse- 
mond^  by  General  Getty  and  the  gunboats  under  Lieutenant  Dawson  of 
the  navy,  and  the  capture  of  six  guns  and  two  hundred  prisoners,  closes 
the  operations  of  the  six  days,  against  the  enemy's  large  force,  very  satis- 
/actorily." 

Longstreet  was  exceedingly  loath  to  relinquish  the  prize  lie  had  so 
confidently  expected  to  gain.  He  made  a  few  last,  despairing  efforts,  and 
then  prepared  to  retire,  and  join  General  Lee  in  his  severe  conflict  with 
General  Hooker.  But  General  Peck,  ever  on  the  alert,  had  no  idea  of 
allowing  the  enemy  to  retire  without  merited  chastisement.  On  the  8d 
of  May,  two  columns  were  sent  across  the  river  to  attack  the  retiring 
rebels.  General  Getty  led  one,  seven  thousand  strong.  The  other,  much 
smaller,  was  under  Colonel  Dutton.  They  encountered  a  strong  rear- 
guard, formidably  posted.  Our  troops  attacked  them,  and  from  morning 
until  night,  assailed  them  in  an  incessant  battle,  driving  them  from  all 
their  advanced  positions.  Exhausted  by  the  herculean  toils  of  the  day, 
the  patriot  troops  slept  soundly  through  the  night.  When  they  awoke 
the  next  morning,  the  rebels  had  stolen  away.  The  patriots,  at  a  very 
early  hour,  started  eagerly  in  pursuit  of  the  foe.    They  captured  a  few 
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hundred,  bat  the  main  body  had  escaped  across  the  Blackwater.     Thnt 
ended  the  siege  of  Suffolk. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  General  Hill  was  confronting  Suffolk  with  from 
thirty  to  fifty  thousand  rebel  troops.  It  is  not  probable  that  Lee  had 
over  fifty  thousand  men  at  Chancellorsville.  One  object  of  Stoneman's 
raid  was  to.  prevent  the  rebel  general  from  receiving  reenforcements  from 
Suffolk.  Strange,  incomprehensible  was  the  fatality  by  which  that  num- 
ber drove  the  patriot  army,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  strong, 
across  the  Rappahannock.  The  mystery  of  the  disaster  pit  Chancellors- 
ville has  never  been  solved.  From  the  most  reliable  evidence  which  can 
be  obtained.  General  Lee's  army,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville, consisted  of  eight  divisions,  each  about  eight  thousand  strong.  Four 
of  these  divisions  had  been  sent  under  Longstreet  for  the  capture  of  Suf- 
folk, leaving  but  four  to  assail  G  eneral  Hooker.  General  Wise,  with  five  thou- 
sand inen,  made  a  demonstration  upon  Williamsburg,  in  order,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  to  weaken  Suffolk.  After  the  feint,  his  troops  undoubtedly 
joined  Longstreet.  Not  less  than  twelve  thousand  troops  joined  Long- 
street  from  North  Carolina.  That  General  Peck,  with  the  limited  force 
under  his  conmiand,  should  have  held  in  check  and  defeated  the  designs 
of  such  superior  numbers,  testifies  alike  to  liis  military  ability  and  the 
gallantry  of  his  troops. 

Had  not  General  Peck  kept  a  large  force  of  rebels  busy  at  Suffolk,  it 
is  probable  that  the  repulse  at  Chancellorsville  would  have  proved  a  terri- 
ble disaster.  It  appears  to  be  clearly  established  that  Longstreet  took  no 
part  in  the  battle  at  Chancellorsville.  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  in  hh 
official  report  of  the  battle,  transmitted  to  the  rebel  Congress  by  Jeff. 
Davis,  December  31st,  1SG3,  says  of  General  Longstreet,  that  he  "was 
detached  for  service  south  of  the  James  River  in  February,  and  did  not 
rejoin  the  army  till  after  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville." 

The  rebel  troops  who  had  been  so  gallantly  repulsed  at  Suffolk  soon 
after  joined  General  Lee,  and  then,  in  a  combined  force  of  about  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  commenced  their  memorable  invasion  of  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania.  Lee  had  at  Gettysburg  nearly  fifty  thousand 
more  men  than  he  had  at  Chancellorsville. 
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had  become  necessary  for  Lee  to  advance.  The  restless  sentiment 
5  South  called  for  such  a  movement.  The  hearts  of  the  rebels'chafed 
'  the  galling  consciousness  that  the  North,  as  a  whole,  sat  prosper- 
comfortable  m  its  home,  and  waged  the  war  at  arm's  length,  out 
ht  of  its  women  and  children,  and  fed  its  armies  from  the  disputed 
In  their  infatuated  ignorance,  they  believed  that  it  was  only 
ary  that  Lee  should  move  rapidly  into  the  rich  farm-lands  of  Penn- 
lia  to  reverse  the  humiliating  picture,  to  replenish  their  dwindling 
es,  and  to  retaliate  on  the  North  the  bitter  and  actual  presence  of 
Q  their  midst.  The  only  show  of  reason  for  this  extraordinary  im- 
>n  s^ms  to  have  been  in  the  undeniable  reduction  of  the  Army  of 
3tomac  by  the  return  of  many  regiments  whose  term  of  service  had 
(d,  and  in  the  well-understood  position  of  the  dastardly  peace  party 
\  North,  which  was  recognized  as  clearly  as  it  was  despised,  in  its 
Less  to  betray  the  Christ  of  Freedom  with  its  loathsome  kiss.  Some 
B  of  dissatisfaction  and  degeneracy  in  the  forces  of  Hooker,  after  the 
ss  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  also  prevailed,  and  undoubtedly  con- 
ed their  share  to  the  boastful  anticipations  with  which  the  movement 
rged. 

le  rebel  military  leaders,  it  is  believed,  hoped  to  combine  in  their 
ing  programme  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  Hooker's  army,  the  cap- 
f  Washington,  and  a  general  forage  of  Pennsylvania,  with  operations 
ich  more  extensive  and  destructive,  and  as  much  farther  north,  as 
Qstances  should  appear  to  favor.  That  such  a  gigantic  scheme  should  ^ 
appeared  feasible  to  the  sagacious  Lee,  as  he  looked  upon  his  worn 
ly-fitted,  though  magnificently  organized  army  of  ninety  thousand 
is  one  of  those  stupendous  blunders  which  are  freighted  with  conso- 
ls of  such  eternal  moment,  that  they  seem  to  be  explainable  only  on 
leory  of  the  ancient  belief  that  there  are  those  whom  the  gods  wish 
itroy.  In  their  inexplicable  and  causeless  confidence,  the  rebel  leaders 
jxed  secrecy,  and  flauntingly  proclaimed  their  intentions  far  and  near. 
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For  days,  and  even  weeks,  before  tlie  army  was  ready  to  move,  spicy  edi 
turiuls  in  their  leading  papers  discussed  tLeconipapativoadvantr-gUd  of  tko 
uiilercnt  routes  by  which  the  army  might  reach  its  destination,  a*id  gloated 
in  premature  delight  over  tlic  golden  plenty  witli  which  they  would  be 
feasted  and  supplied,  through  love,  by  their  Copperhead  friends,  and 
through  fear,  l>y  their  foes.  Every  day  brought  reports  from  all  sources, 
minute  and  reliable,  of  these  boasts,  and  of  the  preparations  for  movement 
of  which  they  were  the  foreninners.  But  there  seemed,  in  some  quarters, 
and  in  tliose,  too,  where  it  would  have  been  least  looked  for,  a  strange  in- 
sensibility to  tlie  aj^proaching  danger — none  the  less  real  that  it  was  so 
boldly  unmasked.  Most  apatlietic  of  all  were  the  farmers,  whoso  landi 
lay  plainly  in  the  road  of  the  invaders,  and  upon  whose  granaries  and 
stables,  the  hungry  and  revengeful  eyes  of  the  approaching  foe  were  fixed. 
It  was  impossible  to  rouse  them  to  any  concerted  action  ;  almost  imi>08si- 
ble  to  conWnce  their  phlegmatic  indifference  that  there. was  any  necessity 
for  action  at  all. 

Fortunately  General  Hooker  was  on  the  alert,  and  by  his  attack  on 
General  Stuart  at  Beverly  Ford,  most  seriously  deranged  the  entire  rebel 
plan.  This  attack  was  made  by  a  cavalry  force  under  General  Pleasonton, 
and  besides  compelling  Stuart  to  fall  back  and  abandon  his  intention  of 
harassing  and  diverting  Hooker's  advance,  gave  us  the  incalculable  advan- 
tage of  a  perusal  of  the  private  papers  of  the  discomfited  connnandcr. 
Among  these  were  found  tlie  general  order  for  a  rapid  advance  into  Penn- 
sylvania— thus  making  apparent  both  the  plan  of  the  rebels  and  the 
means  needful  to  thwart  it.  General  Hooker,  witli  his  characteristi? 
energy,  put  his  army  at  once  in  motion,  and  then  commenced  the  race,  which 
was  one  n«*ithcr  of  swiftness  nor  of  strength,  but  of  subtle  caution.  The 
intricacy  of  the  positions  at  this  crisis  has  hardly  been  appreciateil.  Too 
precipitate  a  concentration  northward  for  the  defence  of  Pennsylvania 
would  leave  Washington  open.  Too  exclusive  regard  to  Washington 
might  bring  ruin  on  the  border.  The  masterly  skill  with  which  Genera] 
Hooker,  while  hurrying  on  by  forced  marches,  still  held  his  forces  so  dis- 
posed as  to  guard  against  both  these  perils,  so  as  to  be  instantly  ready  to 
meet  either,  has  written  him  a  general  for  all  time,  and  will  forever  lead 
the  student  of  the  history  of  this  war  to  regret,  that  there  should  liave 
been  occasion  for  his  sudden  removal  from  command  at  the  very  crisis  of 
danger. 

In  the  mean  time  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  were  not  idle.  On 
the  llth  of  June,  General  Couch  and  Major-General  W.  S.  H.  Brooks  had 
been  detailed  for  the  command  of  its  defence  ;  General  Couch  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Susquehanna,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Harrisburg,  which 
was  seriously  menaced,  and  Major-General  Brooks  to  the  Department  of 
the  Monongahela,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Pittsburg.  The  next  day 
stirring  appeals  were  issued  by  both  commanders,  and  by  Governor  Curtin 
of  Pennsylvania,  summoning  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  to  the  defence  of 
their  homes.  The  response  was  tardy  and  incomplete.  Distrust  of 
Government  measures,  uncertainty  as  to  what  point  would  be  the  one  of 
most  real  and  immediate  danger,  and,  more  than  2Xiy  phlegm^  held  back  tlie 
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feet  which  diould  have  flown  to  the  service  of  their  threatened  State. 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  militia  were  more  promptly  offered ;  and  after 
tlie  rebel  Jenkins,  with  Lis  cavalry,  had  swept  through  Chambersburg  and 
the  valleys  west  of  the  South  Mountain,  gathering  up  audaciously  the 
horses,  cattle,  and  stores  of  all  kiuds,  which  had  not  been  concealed  from 
them,  Pliila-delphia  opened  her  eyes,  and  arose  with  some  show  of  earnest 
activity. 

The  week  was  one  of  terror,  confusion,  and  doubt.  The  vast  army  of 
Lee,  like  a  giant  monster  preparing  to  sj)ring,  turning  its  head  now  in  this 
direction,  now  in  that,  making  deceptive  dashes,  and  then  retiring  stealthily 
into  concealment,  was  working  its  way  slowly  onward,  but  to  what  precise 
point,  no  one  knew,  no  one  could  dare  predict.  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington were  equally  in  panic,  since,  though  but  one  was  in  immediate  dan- 
ger, it  might  be  either.  Baltimore  also,  on  Monday  evening,  the  20th,  hod 
been  startled  nearly  out  of  its  disloyal  wits,  by  the  impudent  daring  of  a 
few  rebel  horsemc^n,  who  had  ventured  suificiently  near  the  city  to  insure 
the  report  of  tfieir  presence  being  carried  in  by  swift-running  fright. 
Anxious  patriotism,  all  over  the  country,  held  its  breath,  and  waited  from 
day  to  day,  and  hour  to  hour,  for  some  decisive  news.  On  Saturday,  the 
27th,  in  the  simple  but  forcible  words  of  one  of  the  clearest-sighted  corre- 
spondents of  the  war,  "  nobody  knew  what  Lee  was  about."  On  Monday 
all  was  changed.  It  was  apparent  that  he  wa^  concentrating  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gettysburg— devoted,  hallowed  Gettysburg!  The  rebel 
Gencrab  Ix)ngstreet  and  Hill  were  at  Fayetteville,  and  on  the  night  of 
Monday,  the  29th,  their  camp-fires  blazed  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
mountain,  in  full  view  of  Gettysburg. 

General  Maado,  who  had  assumed  the  command  on  the  23th,  made  in- 
stant and  correiponding  change:^  in  the  position  of  his  troops,  sending  General 
Buford,  on  Tuesday,  the  30th,  with  a  cavalry  force  of  six  thousand  men,  to 
make  a  reconnoissance  on  the  Chambersburg  road,  where  they  encamped 
for  the  night.  The  First  Corps,  numbering  eight  thousand  men,  under 
the  lamented  General  Reynolds,  and  the  Eleventh  Corps,  numbering  fif- 
teen thousand  men,  under  General  Howard,  were  sent  to  a  position  on  the 
southwest,  within  four  miles  of  Gettysburg,  where  they  also  encamped. 
Of  the  rebel  forces,  Ilill's  Corps,  and  that  of  Longstreet,  with  two  divisions 
of  Ewell's,  were  encamped  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town.  Strange 
sight  for  the  peaceful  stars  of  heaven,  through  the  hours  of  that  summer 
night — one  hundred  and  five  thousand  sleeping  men,  who  were  to  meet  each 
other  in  deadly  fight  on  the  morrow,  to  thousands  of  whom  the  next  sleep 
would  be  the  sleep  of  death !  Before  entering  upon  the  details  of  thii 
battle,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  situation 
of  the  town  of  Gettysburg,  and  of  the  pointB  occupied  by  the  different 
corps  of  each  army.  By  a  reference  to  the  accompanying  map,  the  de- 
scription will  be  intelligible.  Between  two  ranges  of  hills,  the  Catoctin 
and  the  South  Moimtain,  is  a  narrow  valley  which  has  always  been  distin- 
gimhed  for  its  fertile  beauty.  At  the  head  of  this  valley,  on  a  gentle  west- 
em  slope,  and  forming  a  focal  centre  for  roads  running  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  lies  the  town  of  Gettysburg.  A  mile  to  the  east  of  the  town 
Vol.  IL-.2S 
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tuna  Hock  Creek,  the  chief  of  tlie  licad-waters  of  the  Monoeacy  Eiver. 

Tlio  situation  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  as  it  is  the  sliire  town  of 

Adiims  County,  and  a  town  of  some  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  it  is  quite 

a  business  and  social  centre  for  that  part  of  the  State.     We  will  imagine 

tl\at  we  arc  approaching  the  town  from  the  southeast,  on  the  Baltinioro 

toad. 

Looting  towards  the. north,  we  fcc  a  high  wooded  ridge,  whici  we  as- 
cend by  a  gradual  slope.  At  the  sunimit  of  this  ridge,  on  our  left,  is  holy 
gTumid,  long  since  baptized  in  tears,  where  for  yeara  the  cherished  dead 
of  Gettysburg  have  been  laid  to  sleep  that  Blcej)  which  no  thunders  but 
those  of  the  archangel's  final  trump  can  disturb. 

"Life's  labor  done,  sacurcly  laid  in  this  Ihcir  last  retreat, 
Unheeded  o*cr  their  silent  dust,  the  storms  of  life  shall  beat." 

On  tlielr  right,  half  a  mile  distant,  is  ground  now  no  less  holy — newly 
consecrated  by  the  baptism  of  blood — the  God-insi»irod  position  of  Stein- 
welir  early  in  Wednesday's  fight. 

These  two  positions  are  most  essential  to  be  roinombt  red.  As  we  fol- 
low this  Cemetery  Eidge  southward,  we  find  it  at  lirst  curving  towards  the 
cast,  diminishing  in  height,  and  crossed  by  the  Taneytown  road  ;  but  it 
rises  again  suddenly  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  tlic  t^emetery,  and 
forms  two  hilk,  well  defined  and  rock-sided,  called  Round  Top  and  Little 
Eonnd  Top.  Upon  the  summit  of  Round  Toj),  General  ^kfcade  established 
lis  signal-station,  and  posted  the  extreme  left  of  his  line. 

.A  mile  away  to  the  northwest  rises  Seminary  Hill,  with  its  wooded 
crest  sloping  gracefully  towards  the  south.  At  its  base  i-  the  Lutheran 
'  Seminary.  Upon  this  outer  and  lowc*  ridge,  whicli,  bending  in  towards 
the  town,  crossed  the  Chambersburg,  II;jgcrsicv;!\  and  Emmetsburg  roads, 
General  Lee  concentrated  his  army  in  a  line  about  ciirlit  inilrs  in  extent. 
Thus  pr>sted,  they  formed  a  circling  sweep  around  the  higher  Cemetery 
Edge,  upon  which  the  patriot  troops  were  stationed. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  July  1st,  General  Reynolds,  in  pur- 

loancc  of  his  orders  to  occupy  Gettysburg,  sent  forward  a  reconnoitring 

body  of  cavalry,  under   General   Buford,  which  was  almost  immediately 

engaged  by  the  rebel  advance.     General  Reynolds,  who  was   following 

dosely  with  the  First  Corps,  kindled  to  martial  rage  by  the  first  sound  of 

iNittlc,  dashed  into  and  through  the  town,  and,  forming  his  line  under  cover  of 

fieminary  Hill,  opened  instantly  a  furious  attack  upon  the  enemy,  boldly 

liorling  liis  eight  thousand  war-worn  veterans  against  twenty  thousand 

unwearied  by  marching.     Realizing,  however,  the  fearful  odds,  he  sent  an 

tugcnt  message  to  General  Howard  to  advance  as  rajjidly  as  possible  with 

the  Eleventh  Corps.     For  two  hours,  the  gallant  eight  thousand  not  only 

held  their  ground,  but  fiercely  drove  back  their  foes,  whenever  they  charged 

upon  them  ;  the  left  wing  standing  firm  as  a  rock,  and  the  right,  though 

breaker  and  often  so  heavily  pressed  that  it  was  forced  to  yield  temporarily, 

dashing  up  the  hill  again,  and  defiantly  regaining,  with  a  thinner  line,  its 

original  position*     Glorious  among  the  Spartan  corps  flashed  the  Iron 
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Brigade  * — ^wcU  named — resistless  as  TVestcrn  ncrvo  and  mnscle  cnn  he — 
dntcliing  helpless  in  their  grasp  the  entire  rebel  brigade  of  General 
Archer,  which  had  sought  to  turn  their  flank.     Foremost  in  the  fray  rodo 
the   undaunted    lieynt)lds,   to   meet,    alas !    the  relentless   death    which 
had  marked  his   brave  life    for  tliat  day's  first  crown   of  holy  sacrifice. 
ITo  time  was   there,  however,  to  stay  even   for   a   look   at   the   dead.f 
The  courageous  Doubleday,  who  had  brought  tried  nerves  from  Sumter's 
walls,  sprang  into  the  breach,  and  the  figlit  went  on.     Koon  came,  and 
p&ssed,  and  no  help  for  the  dwindling  band,  who  stood  among  their  dcnd 
immovable.     At  hist,  at  one  o'clock,  came  Barlow's  and  Schurz's  Divisions 
of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  burning  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  Cliancellorsville'^ 
and  eager  to  save  the  hard-pressed  Firet.     They  formed  on  the  right,  aii^ 
stayed   tlie   faltering  line   for  a  fipat»e.     Tlie  remainder  of  the  Elevcntli 
Corps,  under  ifteinwchr,  was  moved  rapidly  for\\  ard  to  occupy  Cemetery 
Hill.     This  order  on  the  j^art  of  Howard,  the  noble  and  Christian  gcncra.1, 
was  one  of  those  divine  inspirations  on  wliieh  destinies  turn.*     It  gaveliirs^ 
a  stronghold  of  defence  and  shelter,  when  it  became  necessary  to  retire,  as 
his  military  eye  clearly  fircsaw  that  it  must  st)on  bo,  when  sixteen  thon- 
Band  men  were  confronted  by  forty  thousand.     From  one  until  nearly  four 
tliey  struggled  against  the  constantly  increasing  oilds.     But  no  human 
bravery,  no  endurance   could  outlast   suc!i  a  concentration  of  the  fire  of 
superior  numbers.      The  wearied  right,  which  had  been  most  sorely  tried 
through  the  day,  yielded  first,  but  fell  back  steadily  till  they  reached  tli« 
town.     Here  an   ill  destiny  awaited  them.     Confused  by  their  oflScera 
attempting  to  manoeuvre  them   through  cros^s  streets,  and  stung  by  th6 
familiar  battle-yell  of  "  Stonewall "  Jackson's  men  in  their  rear,  they  broke 
into  inextricable  confusion,  and  fell  an  easy  and  wholesale  prey  to  thei' 
purouers,  losing  one  thousand  and  ty/o  hundred  men  in  the  incredibly  short 

•  "  Well-tried  troops  thow — no  fear  of  their  flinclilnj? ;  Tcterans  of  a  score  of  batUco— in  tl»* 
war,  some  of  them,  from  the  very  Fturt;  with  the  first  at  Piiilipiii,  Laurel  Hill,  Corrick'B  ForA 
Cheat  MouutaiD,  and  ull  tlie  Wcsiern  Vii^inia  campaign;  trusit^Hl  of  Sh'elda  at  Winclie!«tcr.  vXi^ 
of  Unndcr  ut  Romney  and  nioomery  Gap;  through  the  c^ampaicrn  of  the  Slienandoah  Vulky.  ao** 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  crcry  mnrch  to  tlio  vmA  Rl.inichter-aowin.r  thu  still  hadhrouifU* 
DO  hardest  of  victory.  Mcroditli's  old  Iron  Brigade  was  the  Nineteenth  Indiana,  Twenty-fourtJ* 
Michifi^n,  Sixth  and  Sovonib  Wisconain — releran  all,  and  w^ll  m^tad  with  the  brave  Xc"^ 
Torkord  whom  Wadaworlh  also  led.*' — CincinnaU  Gaz  tt: 

f  "  Ocnoral  Iloynold:<  fell  a  victim  to  his  cool  bravery  and  zeaL  As  was  his  custom,  he  rot** 
in  ft-ont  of  his  men,  placing  them  in  position,  and  urginpf  them  to  the  fight,  when  he  wa*  ah.^* 
through  the  head,  as  was  supposed,  by  a  rebel  s!iari»8hooler,  and  died  shortly  aftcrwardi.  1  *  • 
hM  been  diarged  with  rashness,  with  prematurely  bringing  on  the  buttle.  It  would  bo  more  ju** 
to  say  that  he  had  but  little  agency  in  bringing:  it  on  ;  that  it  was  forced  on  us  by  the  rebeU  5 
that  if  tliey  had  not  been  held  in  check  that  day,  they  would  have  pressed  on  and  obUined  ll«^ 
impregnable  position  which  we  were  enabled  to  hold;  and  that,  most  of  all,  the  hand  of  rrori^ 
deuce,  who  gave  us,  at  last,  a  signal  victory,  was  in  the  arrangements  of  that  day."— 'iKAi  ^^ 
thr  JSiitUe  of  Gettysburg,  by  ii.  Jaeota,  p.  27. 

.  t  '"'"'•o  other  division  of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  under  General  Steinwehr,  by  the  prudent  fcit^' 
IhoM-ht  and  wi?e  generalship  of  General  Howard,  was  at  onoe  sent  forwaT^  to  oocnpj  CtmWf 
Hill,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and  to  provide  for  the  ooDtingeDcy  which  happOMd  thM 
iiours  afterwards,  and  whidi  he  must  have  foroieeiL    To  this  happj  forathoughl  we  mj,  b 
great  measure,  under  God,  attribute  the  fiiTonble  reiulU  of  the  battle  of  the  two  lueooodins  tal 
—Id.,  p.  25. 
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space  of  twenty  minutes-     The  remainder  fled,  in  utter  rout,  to  tlio  liilb 
on  the  south,  where  they  were,  with  great  diliicuUy,  reorganized. 

In  the  mean  time  the  sturdy  left  wing,  which  had  borne  bo  stea<ly  a 
front  since  monnng,  liad  received  at  half-pxst  three  tlie  onset  of  A.  P. 
Hill's  entire  corps.     In  vain  Generals  Doubleday,  Robinson,  and  the  i»- 
doinitable  TTadswortli,  with  his  Iron  lirigade,  stood  to  resi&t  it.     The  fire 
\^'as  such  as  veterans  never  saw  before.   Brave  men  6])rang  from  one  falling 
liorse  to  another  and  another.     In  thirtv  minutes  Cutler's  Brigade  had 
not  one  staff  officer  who  had  not  lost  his  hoi-se.     General  Cutler  himself 
liad  three  horses  ehot  under  him.     It  was  utter  cainage,  certain  death, 
not  war.     The  line  wavered ;  the  enemy  prcsbed  on ;  the  retreat   com- 
menced ;   pursued  and  pursuers  pusheJ  through  the  town  tiunultuously ; 
Gettysburg  was  lost,  and  the  day  looked  dark  indeed.* 

Suddenly  from  tiie  Hill  of  llefuge  to  the  south,  our  artillery  blazed  a 
defiant  check  to  the  triumphing  pursuit ;  all  was  not  lost ;  all  was  gained. 
A  rallying  centre,  a  position  difficult  to  assault,  and  time  for  the  Union 
forces  to  come  up,  wa^  all  that  we  needed.  For  the  first,  God  had  built  a 
Lill;  and  now  came  merciful  night,  to  give  us  the  second.  The  night  waa 
pasBcd  on  both  sides  in  making  the  most  active  prej)arations  for  the  morrow* 
Badly  the  remnants  of  our  two  corps  busied  themselves  in  fortifying  the 
tciglits  which  had  saved  them  from  destruction  on  the  day  before,  but 
wLieli  miglit  afford  them  only  a  grave  on  the  next. 

If  reenforcemonts  did  not  reach  tliem  they  were  lost,  fjr  the  slaughter 
rfone  day  had  left  them  but  a  wearied  fragnicnt  of  the  force  which  even 
ia tlic  outset  was  outnumbered  nearly  two  to  one.  Tl le  glorious  Iron  Brigade, 
vliic^i  stood  up  one  t!iousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  strong  to  meet  the 
onset  of  Hill's  Corjis,  rjacheJ  Cemetery  Hill  with  but  seven  hundred  men. 
Tlie  brigade  by  its  side,  iil\een  hundred  men  at  noon,  at  night  read  its  roll 
of  d?ath  and  wounds  and  loss,  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-three  jirivatca 
and  fifty-four  officers.  It  was  a  night  of  6ol«jmn  grief  and  earnest  work 
wiong  the  silent  monuments  of  the  dead. 

Below,  in  the  town,  the  flushed  and  boastful  rebels  rested  satisfied. 
They  jeered  at  the  dismayed  citizens,  and  vaunted  loudly  of  the  certain 
sncccss  of  the  morrow.  But  they  little  knew  what  it  had  in  store.  Before 
midnight  our  feeble  and  exhausted  band  was  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  tlie 
Twelfth  Corps,  under  General  Slocum,  and  the   Third,  imder  General 

*  "Theofnocm,  brave  almost  always  to  a  faulty  sought  to  keep  tlicm  in.  One — his  nsme  cto> 
■nmito  be  remembered — Capudn  Uk-hardstoOf  of  the  Seventh  Wisconsin,  seized  llio  colors  of  li 
.iClKitiDi^  Pennsylvania  regiment,  and  strove  to  rally  the  men  around  tiielr  WaK.  It  was  in  vault 
&Me  but  troops  that  have  been  tried  us  by  Hro  can  be  re-formed  under  such  a  storm  of  death. 
Bat  the  eiDtain,  left  alnne  and  almost  in  tho  rebel  hand.^  hold  on  to  the  flaunting  colors  of  another 
icginien;,  that  made  him  a  conspicuous  tirgf;t,  and  brought  them  safely  off 

" Vadsworih  still  holds  on — for  a  few  minutes  more  his  braves  protract  the  carnival  of  doath. 
DoulktedaT  managed  to  get  throe  regiments  over  to  their  support ;  Colonel  Biddle's  Pennsylvania 
zi'SiffleDt  came  in  and  bc-haved  most  gsdlantly.  Coloucl  St(>i)henson,  who  all  tiie  day  had  been 
ftrring  In  the  hottest  of  tlio  fight  as  aide  to  Meredith,  relieved  a  wounded  colonel,  and  strove  to 
fiDf  bla  regiment  Meredith  himself,  with  his  Antiotam  wound  hardly  yet  ceasing  to  pain  him, 
iirinek  asBni— amere  bruise,  however— on  the  head,  with  a  piece  of  shell.  At  the  same  instant 
tip  iBfey  AesTy  hone  IkUa,  mortally  wounded,  bears  the  general  under  him  to  the  ground,  and 
,  vtth  hifl  head  and  shoulders,  in  his  deatli  coiivul.sinns." — C^ncinruti  Gazette 
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Sickles.  At  one  a.  m.,  the  confident  and  assured  bearing  of  the  Commander- 
&i-Chief  in  their  midst,  gave  them  new  life  and  courage.  Shortly  after  day- 
light came  the  strong  aid  of  the  Second  and  Fifth  Corps.  The  sun  of  Tliurs- 
day  rose  upon  a  changed  picture.  The  hills  of  Cemetery  Hidge  bristle^ 
with  a  new  anny,  and  the  rebels,  wlio  had  dreamed  flirough  the  night  of 
'easy  and  unquestioned  victory  over  the  exhausted  survivors  of  Wetlnes- 
day's  battle,  found  themselves,  to  their  dismay,  confronted  by  the  greater 
portion  of  tlie  Army  of  the  Potomac.  By  a  glance  here  at  tlie  map,  the 
i-eader  can  comprehend  the  simple  beauty  of  General  Meade's  plan. 

Cemetery  Ilill,  forming  the  apex  of  the  triangle  in  which  our  forces 
were  disposed,  perfectly  commanded  the  town  and  the  entire  valley  in 
front,  through  wliich  tlie  rebels  must*  advance  to  attack  our  centre.     Onr 
lines,  gradually    diverging  from  this   central  tower  of  strength  to  the 
southwest  and  southeast,  formed  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  outside  of  which, 
and  therefore  on  a  larger  triangle,  the  enemy  must  operate.     Thia  gave  U3 
the  incalculable  advantage  of  moving  on  the  interior  and  shorter  lines, 
and  enabled  us  to  throw  our  reserves,  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Corps,  rapidly 
to  east  or  west,  as  might  be  most  needed.     Major-General  Howard  held 
the  centre,  with  the  Eleventh  Corps.     The  right  leg  of  the  triangle  wai 
made  by  the  remnant  of  the  First  Corps  and  the  Twelfth,  under  Major- 
General  Slocum,  and  lay  to  the  right  of  the  Baltimore .  road.     The  left 
side   of  tlie   triangle   was   formed  by   the   Second   C<^rps,  under  Major- 
General  Ilancock, 'and  thd  Third,  under  Major-General  Sickles,  and  lay 
between  the  Taneytown  and  Emmetsburg  roads.     Through  Thursday  fore-' 
noon  the  rebels  were  inexplicably  quiet.     Had  they  opened  the  attack  in 
the  early  morning,  before   our  rer^nforcements   had   recovered  from  the 
fatiiTue  of  their  forced  inarches,  and  before  the  can^ful  dis])osition  of  the 
diflerent  coq)3  had  been  made,  the  result  miirht  have  been  diflerent.     But 
they  were  occupied  in  making  temporary  f  )rtifications  in  the  town,  in 
hurrying  up  the  rest  of  their  troop.^,  and  in  deliberating  upon  the  dilemma 
of  finding   themselves,  to  quote  from  General  Lee's  own  words,  '*  unex- 
pectedly confronted  bv  the  Federal  army." 

The  afternoon  had  bei]:;un  to  wane  before  they  were  ready  to  make  tlio 
attack,  for  which  we  were  waitinpc,  silent  and  immovahle  as  the  hills  on 
which  we  stood-  At  four  o'clock,  Lon^xstreet  hurled  the  entire  strength  of  liii 
division  against  our  left,  opening  with  a  storm  of  artillery,  and  then  plung- 
ing forward  with  an  inlantiy  cliarge.  The  brave  Third,  under  the  iini>or- 
turbable  Sickles,  stood  like  granite  bloctks.  They  were  tried  troops;  tlio 
enemy,  thirty  to  foity  thousand  in  number,  beat  vainly  on  their  lines 
again  and  again.  But  a  new  danger  threatened  them  on  the  left  Hank. 
Stealthily  one  of  Longstreet's  divisions  was  aiming  to  get  between  them 
and  Hound  Top  Hill.  A  glance  at  the  ac(:om])anving  maj>  will  show  how 
fiital  would  have  been  the  success  of  this  mano?uvi*e.  On  Hound  Top 
were  only  three  or  four  batteries,  the  one  at  the  extreme  left  commanJeJ 
by  Captain  Bigelow,  of  the  ilassachusetts  Ninth.  ''  For  God's  sake  hold 
on  till  we  can  get  up  more  batteries  and  men,"  was  Sickles's  imploring  cry, 
rather  than  order.  His  infantry  was  swaying  backward,  almost  breaking. 
No  wonder  under  such  an  overwhelming  charge.     If  the  artillery  failed, 
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was  lost,  and  rebel  batteries  on  Hound  Top  would  shell  our  entire  lino  I 
16  battery  of  the  foe  was  already  up.  Honor  even  to  rebels,  who  unlim- 
red  tlicir  pieces  at  the  muzzles  of  Bigelow's  guns  1  He  blew  the  devoted 
en  in  fragments  through  the  air.  Still  others  pressed  on,  in  their  places, 
imbing,  reckless  of  death,  over  his  guns,  and  dashing  out  the  brains  of 
ia  gunners.  Two  of  his  sergeants,  three  of  his  artillerists,  twenty-two 
f  his  men  were  gone,  he  liimself  shot  through  the  side.  Lis  liorees  killed, 
ar  of  his  guns  dragged  off  with  infenial  cheers,  and  still  he  held  the  hill, 
itil  Major  McGilvray's  two  butteries  got  up  and  in  position  to  pour  in 
1  enfilading  fire. 

At  the  base  of  the  hill  was  Gcncrcl  Barnes  with  liis  division — all  brave 
len — Michigan,  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  and  Kew  York.  Furiously  the 
oemy  threw  themselves  upon  them.  liuund  Top  must  be  held  if  the 
latde  were  not  to  be  lost.  Loud,  even  above  the  deadly  roar  of  the  can- 
ion,  rang  out  the  gallant  Colonel  Vincent's  words, "  Don't  yield  one  incli  V^ 
Sot,  at  the  same  instant,  his  ins]>iring  voice  was  silenced.  Down,  from 
he  exposed  rock  on  which  he  had  leaped,  waving  his  sword  in  the  air, 
lefeU,  bleeding,  in  the  agonies  of  a  shattered  thigh.  The  whole  division  of 
Btmes  stood  as  firm  as  the  ground  they  were  determined  to  hold.  The  . 
©Ids  came  on  yelling  and  running  with  the  fixed  bayonet  chaige  A\liich  so 
bw  troops  can  withstand ;  but  the  patriots  did  not  waver.  It  was  not  an 
ittack  in  line,  it  was  not  a  charge,  it  was  a  mcleey  a  carnival  oi"  death, 
lien  hewed  each  other's  faces ;  they  grappled  in'close  embrace,  murder  to 
oth ;  and  all  through  it  rained  shot  and  shell,  from  one  hundred  pieces 
f  artillery  along  the  ridge. 

While  Barnes's  Division  was  thus  superhumanly  resisting,  the  First  was 
tt  danger  of  being  driven  back  and  almost  trampled  under  foot  by  the  rush 
f  the  advancing  enemy.  But  just  in  time  to  save  them  from  utter  annihila- 
ion,  came  up  General  Ayres's  steady-marching  division  and  turned  the 
ide  of  victory.  Gloriously  the  two  brigades  of  regulars  8wei)t  down,  saved 
ho  First,  and  repelled  the  rebels.  These  were  tlie  men  who  held  on  all 
lay  in  front  of  Fredericksburg,  tullenly  looking  at  the  heights  they  could 
lot  capture,  and  refusing  to  obey  the  order  to  fall  back,  though  thei^  am- 
munition was  gone,  and  they  were  powerless  to  advance. 

Great  deeds  were  performed  on  both  sides  in  this  desperate  struggle. 
Colonel  Jefiards,  of  the  Michigan  Fourth,  sprang  forward,  and  with  one 
Iwuid  snatched  a  flag  from  a  rebel  soldier,  while,  with  the  other,  he  dis- 
duu^  the  contents  of  his  revolver  full  in  the  rebel's  face.  A  sharp  bayo- 
^  thrust  from  a  rebel  in  the  rear  gave  him  his  mortal  wound,  and  he 
fell  to  the  earth,  holding  the  life-bought  flag  close  to  his  heart  with  the 
^fiath-grasp.  The  rebel,  too,  droi>ped  instantly  by  an  avenging  bullet 
fcsn  a  patriot's  hand.  And  there  they  lay,  as  they  fell,  the  three  brave  men, 
•nd  the  flag  drenched  with  their  common  blood. 

Bat  the  redemption  of  Round  Top  was  on  the  way.  General  Meade 
i«d  detailed  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Brigades  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves, 
commanded  by  General  Crawford,  to  clear  the  hill  of  the  enemy.  The 
;^aUant  Bucktails  led  the  charge.  Their  colonel  was  shot  down,  but  they 
vetsed  on.    They  were  men  who  looked  from  the  smoky  hill-tops  away 
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to  tlicir  homes,  and  tliey  dashed  down  with  a  terrific  yell  of  rage,  bore  the 
v.liole  rebel  force  l>eforc  them  like  insects,  headlong  over  the  sharp  and 
."•t»lling  stones,  headlong  throngh  the  valley,  routed  and  scattered  into  the 
woods  beyond.  Then  tliey  returned  to  the  blood-boiight  In'll,  safe  now,  the 
<!q)^ured  guns  all  retaken,  and  they  grimly  held  it  forty-five  hours;,  till  the 
cud  of  the  fight. 

In  the  mean  time  the  rebel  General  Ewell,  who  had  sworn  a  fearfiil 
oath  that  lie  would  take  and  hold,  or  die  in  the  attempt,  the  hills  at  the 
ca^t  of  the  Baltimore  n^ad,  on  which  rested  our  right,  had  been  con(*cn- 
trating  his  forces  in  that  direction.  The  Eun  was  low  in  the  heavecs 
when  Early's  Division  attacked  the  Eleventh  Corps,  which  was  ])osted  just 
northeast  of  Cemetery  Hill.  There  stood  General  Howard,  witli  hh  calm, 
manly,  honest  face.  **A!i  empty  coat -sleeve  is  pinned  to  his  shoulder, 
memento  of  a  hard-fought  field  before,  and  reminder  of  many  a  battle- 
scene  his  splendid  Christian  courage  has  illumined."  The  guns  were 
smoking,  too  hot  to  be  worked.  The  Louisiana  Tigers  swarmed  over  the 
wall,  and,  as  bravely  as  their  dead  comrades  at  Round  Top,  leaped 
over  the  verv  muzzles  of  the  cannoTi,  and  were  beaten  off  bv  our  men  in 
hand-to-hand  iight  with  clubs  and  stones.  After  heavy  los^e:-,  they  sullcnlj 
fell  back.  A  simultaneous  attack  liiid  been  made  on  the  ]M>siti(>n  of  the 
Twelfth  Corps,  and  had  been  partially  successful.  Only  one  l)iigadc had 
been  left;  to  guard  that  long  line  of  rifle-pits,  as  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
had  been  thrown'over  to  the  assistance  of  the  hard-prcs.-ed  centre  and  left. 
Over  the  mouths  of  the  pits  men  graj^pled  with  swift  bayonet  thrusts,  but 
our  men  were  too  few,  and  the  line  was  too  long.  Ewell  gained  a  foot- 
hold there,  which  on  the  morrow miglit  give  him  the  Baltimore  i>ike.  This 
danger  on  the  right  clouded  tlio  glorious  success  on  our  left,  but  it  con!J 
not  be  met  till  the  next  day,  for  night  had  ngain  de^cel:ded  on  the  field  vet 
undetcnniiic(l — another  night  of  gr(»aT:s  and  darkness  and  duath,  and  stern 
and  for(»b.>:ling  i)reparation  for  another  bloody  morrow. 

Our  brave  men,  tender  as  strong,  found  time  and  thought,  in  the 
midst  of  these  terrible  hours,  to  lift  up  many  of  the  marble  ^tonis  of  the 
cemetery  and  lay  them  reverently  on  the  ground,  that  they  might  be  \vf^ 
expo>ed  to  tlie  crashing  shot : — men  fighting  single  heartcdly  f«'r  freuluin 
to  the  living,  mindful  of  honor  to  the  sacnd  dead  !  Tn  the  town  all  waa 
uncertainty  and  confusion.  The  terror-stricken  iieojjle  in  vain  emlcavurcJ 
to  learn  from  the  returning  rebels  what  had  been  the  real  issue  of  the  day's 
fighting.  It  was  ai)parent,  however,  that  they  were  less  assured  and  jubi- 
hmt  than  they  had  been  on  the  preceding  night,  and  their  involuntary 
bur-^ts  of  indignation  against  the  Germans  betrayed  tlieir  keen  sense  of 
some  loss  at  their  hands.  Among  the  rebel  leaders  was  much  discussitm 
during  the  night.  It  has  been  said  that  even  then  a  retreat  was  proposed. 
Hut  tlie  partial  success  of  Ewell  in  obtaining  possession  of  Slocum's  rifle- 
pit^,  and  the  hope  that  by  rei^nforeing  him  strongly  l>efore  morning,  and 
thus  gaining  possessi<m  of  the  Baltimore  road,  they  would  be  able  to 
break  our  right,  determined  them  to  renew  the  attack.  With  a  view  to 
this  movement,  Rhodes's  Division  w;is  moved  before  daylight  to  join 
Ewell.      A  further  concentration  also  was  made  before  our  left  centiv. 
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But  we  also  prepared  for  the  same  programme,  moved  back  tlio  rest  of  the 
Twelfth  Corps  to  the  right,  and  reenforccd  it  by  Shaler's  Brigade  of  the 
Sixth,  and  by  a  Maryland  brigade. 

At  early  dawn  of  Friday  morning,  our  guns  tlmndered  forth  their 
djfiant  renewal  of  tlie  fight.  On  tlie  right.  General  Slocum's  men  cheer- 
ily prei)ared  to  ragain  their  lost  rifle-pits,  which  were  blazing  with 
rebel  muskets.  The  town  lay  quiet,  and  apparently  evacuated  by  the 
enemy.  Leo  wished  us  to  come  down  from  our  heights  a!id  attack  him  in 
the  plain ;  but  better  wisdom  ruled  our  councils.  Our  men  remained 
quiet  behind  their  fortifications,  looked  down  upon  tlie  dispersing  rebels, 
and  laughed  at  the  shallow  artifice.  On  the  right,  Ewell  and  Rhodes  held 
on  with  desperation  to  the  foothold  they  had  gained  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, and  strove  fiercely  to  extend  it ;  but  all  in  vain.  The  new  morning 
strength  of  the  reenforced  Twelfth  was  too  much  for  them.  Inch  by  inch, 
fighting  well  to  the  death,  the  rebels  were  pressed  Iwick  out  of  our  breast- 
works, up  the  creek,  and  our  line  was  again  our  own,  and  whole.  As 
tliey  retreated,  a  battery  placed  on  a  hill,  on  the  right  of  the  Baltimore 
pike,  and  some  distance  farther  south,  dealt  them  tremendous  showers  of 
diet  and  shell,  circling  in  the  air  high  over  the  heads  of  the  pursuing 
Twelfth  Corps.* 

fc^harpshooters,  concealed  in  the  chambers  and  behind  tlie  chimneys  of 
the  Gettysburg  mansions,  were  picking  ofi*  our  oflicers,  as  they  exposed 
themselves  along  the  crest  of  the  hill.  They  were  emboldened  by  the 
conviction  that  the  patriots  would  be  very  reluctant  to  shell  the  city.  But 
at  liist  the  annoyance  became  so  great  that  a  storm  of  shells  was  directed 
upon  a  mansion  which  seemed  to  swarm  with  these  rebel  hornets  of 
deadly  sting,  and  the  house  was  soon  laid  in  ashes.  It  was  the  only  house 
in  Gettysburg  which  was  seriously  injured  during  the  battle. 

All  this  while.  General  Howard,  who  was  guiding  this  tempest  of  war, 
was  calmly  leaning  against  a  grave-stone,  upon  a  hillock  in  the  cemetery. 
Ills  aides  were  gathered  about,  ready  for  instant  service,  and  all  watching 
with  their  glasses  the  sublime  sweep  of  the  war-cloud  before  them. 

•  "  Throiipli  tliis  throng,  with  slow  tread,  thcrf  camo  a  file  of  poldiors,  armed,  but  marchiD)?  to 
the  rear.  It  w«8  a  guard  of  honor  for  one  who  well  deserved  it.  On  a  stretcher,  borne  by  a 
couple  of  Ptout  privates,  luy  General  Sickles,  but  yesterday  leading  his  corps  wiih  ad  the  cntlaisi- 
asm  and  dash  for  whicli  ho  has  been  distinguished;  to-day  with  his  ri^ht  leg  amputated,  and 
lyinfT  there  grim  nnd  stoical,  with  his  cap  pulled  over  his  eyes,  his  hands  calmly  folded  across  hia 
breaft,  and  a  c-g'tr  in  his  TW'Uth.  Yor  a  man  who  had  ju#  lost  a  leg,  and  whose  life  was  yet  in 
imminpnt  jeopardy,  it  was  cool  indeed." — CincinnaU  Gazette. 

"  In  the  field  where  wo  buried  the  dead,  a  number  of  colored  freedmon,  working  for  Govern- 
ment  on  the  railroad,  had  their  camp,  and  every  night  tlicy  took  their  recreation,  after  the  heavy 
work  of  the  day  was  over,  in  pnij-er-meetings.  Such  an  '  inferior  race,*  you  know  I  We  went 
ofver  one  night  and  listened  for  an  hour,  while  they  sang,  collected  under  the  fly  of  a  tent,  a  table 
in  the  middk),  where  the  leader  sat,  and  bcnclies  all  round  the  sides  for  the  congregation,  men 
oolj.  all  very  black  and  very  earnest  They  pr»»yed  with  all  their  souls  as  only  black  men  and 
■UiFea  can,  for  themselves  and  for  the  dear  white  people  who  had  come  over  to  the  meeting,  and 
tor  *  Massa  Lincoln,'  for  whom  they  seemed  to  have  a  reverential  affection,  some  of  them  a  sort 
oT worship,  which  confused  Father  Abraham  and  Massa  Abraham  In  one  general  mil  for  blesa- 
Inga.  Whatever  else  they  asked  for,  they  must  have  strength,  and  comfort,  and  bleasing  for 
UmUa  Lincoln."— U^o^  W«  Did  ai  dUysburg,  p,  IS. 
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ficmic'irciilar  sweep,  came  rusliing  on ;  tlie  stonn  of  grape  and  shell  did  not 
Btay  tlicir  thinning  lines. 

AVlieu  tlicy  reached  tlie  Emmettshurg  road  the  Germans  of  the 
Eleventh  (/orps  sprang  to  their  guns,  and  jdl  along  the  patriot  lino  a  blind 
ing  zig;:ag:  flame,  and  the  sharp,  quick  report,  like  the  summer  thunder  at  its 
fiercest,  when  it  u  instant  upon  the  fiery  chain  of  light,  told  that  the  armj 
on  tlie  heights  had  made  its  deadly  mark.  Along  our  centre  and  left  tlie 
rebel  lines  were  more  than  four  miles  h»ng,  and  over  that  whole  length 
there  rjlIeJ  up  the  volcanic  billows  of  battle.  Sheets  of  flame  and  smoke 
and  swiftly-flying  death  beat  in  their  faces.  And  yet  the  thinning  lines, 
rushing  forward  in  the  charge,  pressed  on.* 

So  ficnrely  they  Btornied  the  hill  that  the  patriot  General  Gibbons  was 
obliged  to  order  liis  own  men  biick  to  make  road  for  the  fatal  grape  ;  vollev 
after  volley  he  ju^ured  into  the  surging  mass  ;  and  when  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  the  brave  charging  lines  were  gone — not  broken,  not  retreating,  but 
gone — ^gonc  like  leaves  before  the  wind.  A  few  officers,  galloping  back  in 
<on8ternati:)n  towards  Seminary  Ridge;  a  few  gallant  retreating  men,  with 
one  flag,  the  single  saved  flag;  piles  uiK)n  pile^  of  dead,  dying,  and 
v/ounded  ;  among  whom  men  with  stretchers  were  stumbling  in  bewilder- 
ment, and  thirty-tive  hundr.'d  prisoners  in  Federal  keeping,  told  tliis  vasthe 
end  of  the  grand,  brave,  but  mad  charge  on  o'ar  centre  at  Cemetery  Hill  I 

But  while  Longistreet'o  Division  was  thus  making  its  last  charge  on  the 
centre,  IIo  )d\i  Division  was  nt>  leio  actively  engaged  on  our  Icfl,  in  a  de3pe^ 
ate  effort  to  drive  us  from  Round  Top.  Ilere,  again,  tho  Pennsylvanii 
Reserves  drove  the  rebels  in  utter  rout  down  the  hill,  through  the  vallcj, 
and  half  a  mile  beyond,  captured  their  battery,  five  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  and  three  thousand  pri3imer3.  This  was  their  last  struggle,  and  tLe 
end  of  the  glorious  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

It  was  nearly  sunset ;  mercifully  to  the  rebels  came  a  night  of  escape. 
As  R>v)n  as  darkness  fell,  Lee  commenced  removing  his  wounded  towardfl 
the  Cumberlund  Valley.  Long  before  daylight,  the  relieved  town  saw  the 
lust  line  <>f  the  disheartened  and  reduced  army  winding  out  of  their  streets, 
and  taking  up  a  slieltered  position  behind  the  Seminary  Ridge,  from  the 
crest  of  which  they  had  so  proudly  made  their  disastrous  charge  iu  tlie 
afternoon. 

Tho  next  day  the  n^bels  threw  up  field-works  in  their  front,  to  conceal 
their  ii:tention  of  retreating,  and  to  protect  their  rear  in  case  of  an  attack, 
and  hurried  their  main  force  precipitately  towards  Williamsport.    PrO' 
tected  by  the  monntain  ridges,  they  readied  that  place  in  safety  on  MoU- 
day,  the    Ctli,  and    Ilagerstown  on  Tuesday,  the   7th.      General  Mead^ 
unfortunately   did  not  discern    during  the   4th,  that   the   enemy  wer^ 

♦  Few  persons  are  aware  of  Hie  horoUm  which,  dtirinpf  this  whole  terrible  conflict,  has  bcen^^ 
Dla  veil  by  the  army  correKpondents  to  tlie  public  journals.  1  ri  their  eagerness  to  obtain  infornutiol> 
they  li.iw  bravc«l  every  danger  of  the  battle-field.  Mr.  WQkiuson,  of  the  New  York  **Tiim»s,'*ai.«^ 
his  colle.'itriie,  Frank  Henry,  remained  iu  the  farm-house  duriug  the  whole  of  this  terrible  can* 
nouade.  C.  C.  Crffiu,  of  the  Boston  "  Jounial."  whose  letters,  over  tlie  signature  of  Carlion, 
have  excited  uuivcrsal  admiration,  and  many  other  journalists,  often  ex|K>sed  tbemscWes  to  th« 
heaviest.  lire  of  the  field.  Mr.  Crounse,  of  the  New  York  "  Times,"  had  his  horse  shot  under 
him. 
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retreating  en  masse.  Still  more  unfortunately,  he  had  not  an  unwearied 
army  in  reserve  for  the  pursuit.  Forced  marches,  after  that  terrific  three 
days^  fight,  were  too  much  for  human  power  to  eftdure.  Our  cavalry, 
however,  harassed  Lee's  rear,  and,  in  a  brisk  skirmish  at  Fairfield,  severely 
handled  the  rebel  Imbodcn's  cavalry. 

The  main  National  army,  as  soon  as  the  retreat  was  discovered,  pursued 
as  vigorously  as  possible,  overtaking  the  rebel  force  on  Sunday,  the  12th, 
and  fi)und  it  strongly  posted  on  the  heights  of  Marsh  Run.  The  swollen 
waters  of  the  river  promised  to  be  an  impassable  barrier  to  their  escape. 
After  a  careful  reconnoissance  on  Monday,  the  13th,  a  plan  of  attack  was 
arranged  by  General  Meade  for  the  next  day. 

On  Tuesday,  the  14:th,  the  advance  was  made,  but  to  encounter  a  keen 
disappointmen:.  The  foe  had  eluded  their  grasp — escaped  by  night  in 
stealth  and  haste — some  divisions  fording  the  rusliing  stream  breast  high. 
Chafing  under  this  failure,  the  main  body  of  the  Union  army  again  pressed 
on  in  pursuit,  sending  in  advance  a  cavalry  force,  which  took  a  large 
number  of  prisoners  and  two  guns.  General  Meade  crossed  the  Potomac 
at  Berlin,  and  still  holding,  securely  guarded,  all  possible  approaches  to 
Washington,  left  Lee  no  alternative  but  to  make  his  way  through  one  of 
the  upper  passes  of  the  Blue  Eidge,  and  take  up  his  position  once  more 
south  of  the  Rappahannock,  defeated,  driven,  shattered,  and  more  hope- 
lessly disheartened,  than  at  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  the  war. 

The  rebel  general  had  lost  before  Gettysburg  five  thousand  five  hundred 
killed,  twenty-one  thousand  wounded,  nine  thousand  prisoners,  and  four  thou- 
sand stragglers  and  deserters,  making  a  total  of  nearly  forty  thousand,  a  fear- 
ful subtraction  from  the  army  of  ninety,  or,  as  some  estimate  it,  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  with  which  he  commenced  the  campaign.  The  National 
loss  was  four  thousand  killed,  over  thirteen  thousand  wounded,  and  four 
thousand  prisoners,  about  twenty  thousand  in  all.  The  numbers  engaged 
were  at  least  ninety  thousand  rebels,  and  sixty  thousand  patriots.  The 
pieces  c.f  artillery  were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  rebel  side,  and 
two  hxmdred  in  the  Union  army. 

But  terrible  as  was  the  numerical  loss  which  the  rebels  encountered,  it 
was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  loss  of  prestige,  and  the  humiliation  of 
boasting  hopes.  Numbers  might  be  restored,  broken  spirits  never.  The 
death-blow  was  given  at  Gettysburg  to  the  heart  of  the  rebellion,  and 
followed  soon,  as  it  was,  by  the  lopping  off  of  its  sturdiest  limb  at  Vicks- 
burg  and  Port  Hudson,  observant  eyes  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  day 
must  before  long  arrive  for  the  dishonored  obsequies  of  the  dead  monster. 
A  sad  list  of  brave  martyrs  on  the  Union  side  marks  this  last  great 
struggle.  Of  the  National  generals,  Reynolds,  "Weed,  Zook,  were  killed, 
and  Barlow,  Barnes,  Butterfield,  Doubleday,  Gibbon,  Graham,  Hancock, 
Sickles,  and  "Warren,  were  wounded. 

The  loss  of  the  rebels  was  still  more  severe.  There  were  killed,  or 
mortally  wounded.  Generals  Armistead,  Barksdale,  Gamett,  Pender,  Petti- 
grew,  Semmes^  and  wounded.  Heath,  Hood,  Johnson,  Kemper,  and  Trimble. 
The  imagination  involuntarily  pictures  the  group  of  their  disembodied 
BpiritSy  no  longer  hostile,  looking  down  with  the  calm  or  remorseful  com- 
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prc-:iCL=-ion  of  their  new  life,  on  tlie  still  smoking  battle-field  fix>m  whid 
they  ba-J  ascended. 

Let  U5  fflance  back  upon  that  batde-fic-ld  as  human  eyes  saw  it  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  the  4th.  sad  anniversary  of  our  first  glorious  4th— 
freedom  still  sorely  beset  by  tyrannies,  and  calling  with  t^ars  for  tho  blood 
of  Ler  children.  Thirty  thousand  men  were  lying  upon  this  field,  either  dead, 
dying,  or  h  »j>ele5oly  wounded.  The  streets  of  the  town  were  blood-staiued; 
the  ro<:ks  of  Round  Top  wer-?  blc-ol-stain-.d;  through  the  dusty  woods  of 
the  valley  trailed  the  same  crimson — blood  everj- where;  dried  blood  of 
dead  men.  fresh  U-.tkI  of  living  men,  writhing  in  agonies  too  sharp  to  be 
cured,  and.  thank  Go^J,  to  >  sharp  t  >  last  long.  Seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  woimdcd  rebels  left  behind  to  our  mercy,  and  thirteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine  of  our  own !  All  these  to  be  cared  for, 
paved,  if  it  might  be,  and  if  n'>r.  eased  and  cheered  in  death.  Tlie  town 
was  an  hospital ;  all  the  churches  were  crowded  with  the  wounded  men, 
and  had  no  ]>raycrs  but  for  the  dying.  All  kindly-hearted  citizens  hnng 
red  flags  from  their  liouses,  and  fill^'d  their  beds  with  the  soldiers  who  had 
fought  for  them  and  their  homes. 

And  here,  in  the  firift  days  of  con  fusion  and  misery,  came  the  outstretched 
hand  of  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Cummis;?ion?,  bearing  leaves  of  the  Tree 
el'  Life  t«»  the  pcri-hing:  d«.«ing  with  their  holy  might  jnst  what  the  Govern- 
ment cou'.d  not  do — and  saving  thousands  of  lives  which  must,  without 
their  aid,  have  been  L-st.  Gentle  and  gently-bred  women,  whose  cheeks 
would  flush  with  tender  shame  to  see  their  names  on  the  page  of  history, 
hut  whose  names  arc  history  in  thousands  of  l:eart5,  here  and  in  heaven, 
v.'orkt.'d  ni:rht  an<l  day  in  th?  supply  tents  of  the  Commission  ;  heartily  heli»ed, 
as  lliey  all  bt^ar  witnes-,  by  tliu  Getty -burg  WMUion,  who  were  faithful  and 
zenlou-;   Imt  of  wli^sc  liusbaiuls  and  S'U?  ov.ly  an  evil  report  comes  up.* 

Ili.-torv  can  aff  Td  t<>  pause  aTid  l.a::d  d  >wn  fv)r  the  appn'ciation  of  pos- 
terity onif  of  tliese  (letp-sburir  farmers,  wlio  sneaked  into  tlie  hc>spital 
c:iinp,  throe  weeks  after  tho  light,  and  asked  to  see  a  rebel,  lie  liad 
lived  live  miles  Iromth'.*  town.  :n:d  wasfaTuiliar  with  tlie  di-tant  roar  of  the 
rebel  cannon,  but  liad  hitherto  never  looked  on  tb.e  face  of  a  rebel  soklier! 
The  severe  ]»ra?-rical  satire  was  par«l  »:iabh\  wliich  grasped  him  by  the  collar, 
slioving  him  into  a  tent  full  of  the  ('bjocts  of  hi-  search,  and,  stating  the 
i!ature  and  date  of  his  curioMty,  Kft  him  to  be  hooted  and  jeered  out  of 
d«)ors  by  the  sick  and  wounded  rebels  in  their  beds. 

Late  in  the  aftcrnonn  a  train  of  anibuhiiices  bnaight  to  the  lodge  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  one  hundred  wounded  rebels  to  be  eared  f  t  through 

♦"Ono  v'omrn  we  FaTV  wlKtse  pl;iok  liolprd  to  rr'-lofm  ih?  otl.cr  ^''x.  She  livod  in  a  litti? 
hoiiFO  close  iij)  bv  tho  field  wliere  the  liarle.st  fit^hrinpr  wa?  li-^no.  a  rci-ohookcJ,  etron?  oonntry- 
irirL  '  Were  yon  fnjrlitc'ucd  when  the  sisella  beirnn  flvinjr?'  'Well,  no;  you  see  we  ^as  nil 
:.-baVin:r  l.Tcnd  r'Uml  liore  for  the  poMior.^.  and  l;;\d  t>ur  dougli  a-rifinjr.  Tlie  ncigiibors*  tliey  mn 
into  thoirrellars,  hut  I  couldn't  louvo  my  brCvid.  \Vlien  the  firnt  Fhell  came  ia  ai  the  win.low 
and  cashed  thronirh  tlie  room,  an  officer  came  and  said,  '*  Vou  h.rul  better  ^'cr  o;it  of  tl.isl"  b«»t 
I  told  him  I  couU  noi  leave  mr  bread,  and  I  sto<>;l  workin;?  it  ti'l  tlie  third  sh**!!  came  through, 
and  iljcn  I  went  •ic»wn  cellar;  but  I  left  my  bread  in  the  oven.'  'And  why  didn't  you  go  be- 
fore?' *.0h,  you  see,  if  I  had.  the  rebels  would  a  como  in  and  daubed  the  dough  all  over  tht 
plac«."*— IVAai  \yt  Didai  GeUusbnrg,  p.  lA, 
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lo  night.  Tho  next  morning  they  were  to  be  taken  in  the  cars  to  a  more 
>mmodiou9  hospital.  Among  them  there  was  one,  a  fair-haired,  blue- 
jeAj  pale-faced  young  lieutenant,  a  mere  boy,  from  South  Carolina,  mor- 
ally wounded. 

"I  could  not,"  writes  a  lady  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  "think  6{ 
him  as  a  rebel;  he  was  too  near  heaven  for  that.  He  wanted  nothing; 
bat  I  coaxed  him  to  try  a  little  milk  gruel,  made  nicely  with  lemon  and 
braiidy ;  and  one  of  tho  satisfactions  of  our  three  weeks  is  the  remembrance 
of  the  empty  cup  I  took  away  afterwards,  and  his  perfect  enjojTnent  of 
that  sapper.  'It  was  so  good — ^the  best  thing  he  had  had  since  lie  was 
wounded  ;'  and  he  thanked  me  so  much  and  talked  of  his  good  supper  for 
hours.  At  midnight  the  change  came,  and  from  that  time  he  only  thought 
of  the  old  days  before  he  was  a  soldier,  when  he  sang  hymns  in  his  father's 
diiirch.  Ilis  father  was  a  Lutheran  clergyman  in  South  Carolina.  All 
day  long  we  watched  him,  sometimes  ligliting  his  battles  over,  oftener  sing- 
ing his  Lutheran  chants,  till  in  at  the  tent  door,  close  to  which  he  lay, 
looked  a  rebel  soldier,  just  arrived  with  other  prisoners.  lie  started  when 
he  saw  the  young  lieutenant,  and,  quickly  kneeling  down  by  him,  called 
*Henry  1  Henry  I'  But  Henry  was  lookinp:  at  some  one  a  great  way  off, 
ind  could  not  hear  him.  '  Do  you  know  this  soldier  V  we  said.  '  Oh,  yes, 
ma'am ;  and  his  brother  is  wounded,  and  a  prisoner  too,  in  the  cars  now.' 
Two  or  three  men  started  afler  him,  found  him,  and  half  carried  him  from 
the  cars  to  our  tent.  *  Henry '  did  not  know  him,  though ;  and  ho  threw 
himself  down  by  his  side  on  the  straw,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  lay  in  a 
Wrtofapath}-,  without  speaking,  except  to  assure  himself  that  he  could  stay 
widi  his  brother,  without  the  risk  of  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  his 
fellow-prisoners.  And  there  the  brothers  lay,  and  there  we  strangoi's  sat, 
watching  and  listening  to  the  strong  clear  voice  praying,  'Lord,  have 
Jnerey  upon  him  1'  ■ 

"The  Lord  harl  mercy;  and  at  sunset  I  put  my  hand  on  the  lieu  ten- 
ant's heart  to  find  it  still.  All  night  the  brother  lay  close  against  the 
coffin,  and  in  the  morning  went  away  with  his  comrades,  leaving  us  to 
bmy  Henry,  having  '  confidence,'  but  first  thanking  us  for  what  we  had 
^one,  and  giving  us  all  that  he  had  to  show  his  gratitude,  the  palmetto 
oniament  from  his  brother's  cap  and  a  button  from  his  coat.  Dr.  W. 
read  the  burial  service  that  morning  at  the  grave,  and  we  Avrote  his  name 
on  the  little  head-board,  '  Lieutenant  Rauch,  Fourteenth  Regiment,  South 
Carolina  Volunteers.' " 

For  three  weeks  the  Sanitaiy  Commission  tents  stood  waving  their 
hospitable  flag  near  the  depot  where  the  soldiere  took  the  cars  for  AVash- 
^^n,  and  where,  but  for  the  Commission,  thousands  of  them  would  have 
•^n  obliged  to  pass  weary  hours  of  exposure  and  sufTering,  waiting  for 
^s.  Sixteen  thousand  good  meals  were  given,  hundreds  of  men  shel- 
^^  through  the  day,  and  twelve  hundred  through  the  night.  Rebels 
■^Union  men — all  nursed  and  cherished  by  the  same  hands,  the  same 
'^ty — within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  our  devoted,  precious,  starving  mar- 
gin Libby  Prison  I 

Other  Christian  Commissions  sent  valuable  and  instant  aid  to  the  field 
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of  death.  Among  the  foremost  was  the  noble  band  of  workers  fix>m  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  in  Philadelphia.  The  Sabbath  morning  after  the 
battle,  the  aisles  of  the  dmrch  reechoed  new  soimds — no  less  holy,  and  no 
less  gospel-taught  than  the  accustomed  words  of  prayer  and  praise.  The 
desk  had  given  place  to  the  sowing  machine,  and  the  kneelers  were  rolling 
bandages.  The  sacred  hours  of  that  Sabbath  of  hallowed  work  did  noi 
close  until  ton.5  of  stores,  and  treasures  of  money,  were  ready  to  be  borne  to  the 
suffering  st^ldiers  by  the  first  trains,  accompanied  by  willing  hands,  strong 
to  work  in  their  distribution.  Months  afterwards,  a  simple  but  graphic 
record,  by  an  eye-witness,  told  the  story  of  the  lalx)rs  of  the  little  band. 

Slow  and  long,  to  their  impatient  s^nnpathy,  seemed  the  days  of  a  jowt- 
ney,  which,  before  the  destructions  of  the  battle,  would  have  been  one  but  of 
hours.     Blac^kened  and  scourged,  the  valley  of  Gettysburg  greeted  their  eyes 
on  the  momini;  of  July  10th.      On  all  sides  cries  for  help  filled  their  eara. 
General  Lee,  in  his  retreat,  had  left  a  number  of  surgeons  to  look  after  liis 
wounded,  and  a  number  of  men  to  act  as  their  assistants ;  but,  with  one 
single  exception,  the  surgeons  and  men  seemed  alike  coarse  and  unfeeliag. 
They  had  not  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  at  their  command  for 
bestowing  their  wounded  comfortably,  but  had  cVowdcd  them,  literally  by 
piled  scores,  into  an  uncleanly  bam,  reserving  a  narrow  space  in  the  centre 
f^r  a  large  table,  upon  which  their  surgical  operations  were  performed  in 
the  most  hasty  and  often  atrociously  careless  maimer,  in  full  view  of  each 
harrowed  suflerer  whose  turn  might  be  the  next.     On  one  occasion,  the 
wife  of  a  rebel  officer,  who  had  boon  reported  wounded,  rode  up  to  this  fear- 
ful slaughter-houso,  in  search  of  her  husband.      A  surgeon  met  her  at  the 
door,  with  his  dripping  knife  in  his  hand,  and  called  out  brutally,  regard- 
less of  her  grief-strickeii  fear,  to  an  attendant  near  by,  to  bring  him  a  carv- 
ing knife  and  a  razor  strop,  as  his  instruments  were  all  getting  dull.    Xo 
theory  of  the  origin  of  spirits  provides  for  the  locating  of  such  a  monster! 

The  surprise  and  incredulity  of  the  suffering  rebels  was  unbounded  at 
the  kind  attentions  they  found  the  infernal  "  Yankoe  "  men  and  women 
were  lavishing  upon  them.  Every  dav,  men  said,  tearfully,  ""We  are  dis- 
appointed in  you  Northern  men ;  you  are  doing  more  for  us  than  wc  de- 
serve ;  and  much  as  you  are  doing,  we  see  that  you  would  gladly  do  more, 
if  you  could."  Among  the  seven  thousand  wounded  rebel  soldiers  sue- 
cored  and  sheltered,  only  one  man  was  known  to  have  expressed  hostilitr 
and  hatred  to  his  benefactors.  lie  avowed  that  he  had  repeatedly  taken 
deliberate  aim  at  a  Union  soldier,  and  that  he  would  do  it  again  if  he  had 
an  opportunity.  The  more  manly  and  chivalrous  men  were  usually  found 
to  bo  Georgians,  and  many  of  their  expressions  showed  that  there  is  still 
left  much  of  the  old  leaven  of  patriotic  love  for  the  Union,  in  Georgia. 
One  poor  fellow,  a  Georgian,  who  had  lost  his  leg,  and  was  fast  sinking 
into  the  grave  fr  )m  exhaustion,  ri»peatedly  bemoaned  his  own  folly  in 
having  entered  the  army,  and,  almost  with  his  dying  breath,  declared  that 
he  had  never  been  heartily  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  contest.  As  it 
became  evident  that  he  had  but  a  few  moments  to  live,  he  implored  to  be 
raised  and  placed  upon  his  knees.  Unmindful  of  the  torture  to  his  shat- 
tered  limb^  he  lifted  both  his  arms^  and,  stretching  them  upward^  fixed  his 
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ixn  cyc8  on  Iicaycn,  and,  with  an  unspoken  prayer,  died  The  amonnt 
f  religious  scrftiment  found  among  the  rebel  soldiers  was  greater  than 
lad  been  anticipated ;  very  frequently  some  of  their  number  would  bo 
ccupied  in  prayer,  or  whiling  away  the  weary  night  hours  by  singing, 
n  a  low  tone,  religious  hymns.  One  man,  of  great  muscular  strength, 
rho  was  laid  upon  the  floor  of  the  butcher's  bam  above  mentioned,  had 
he  furve  and  tlio  grace  given  him  to  spend  hours  together,  with  his  eyes 
ilosed  to  the  appalling  scenes  about  him,  and  his  clear,  brave  voice  rising 
ibove  the  horrid  din  of  saws,  and  shrieks  and  groans,  in  vei^scs  of  faith 
md  hope,  which  carried  strength  and  spoke  of  peace  to  many  a  less  heroic 
lofferer.  With  the  exception  of  the  vindictive  rebel  above  referred  to,  the 
most  noticeable  thing  in  the  general  atmosphere  of  feeling  on  both  sides, 
wiB  the  lack  of  animosity  and  the  free  mutual  kindliness.  One  of  our 
wounded  men  owed  his  life  to  the  tender  care  of  some  of  the  Confed- 
erate B^Jdicrs,  who,  finding  him  lying  helpless  and  exposed,  on  a  part 
of  the  field  of  which  they  had  gained  temporary  possession,  built  above 
ind  around  him  a  rude  shelter  of  stones,  under  which  he  laid  safe  for 
lours,  while  the  whizzing  bullets  were  flying  over  his  head,  and  rebound- 
ing with  flattened  surfaces  from  his  stone  roof. 

The  greater  part  of  the  elTorts  of  this  noble  band  of  workers  from  the 
Qiiirch  of  the  Ascension  were  directed  to  the  relief  of  thq  rebels  who 
were  thrown  on  our  charities ;  and  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
locount  of  their  ministrations  is  the  bringing  to  our  appreciation  such  in- 
itanoes  as  these  of  devoted  piety  and  disinterested  kindness  on  the  part  of 
iluae  whom  we  have  been,  perhaps,  inclined  to  regard  too  sweejnngly  as 
utterly  beyond  the  pale  of  common  brotherhood.  Nothing  was  more  con- 
itantly  apparent  to  these  Christain  philanthropists,  than  that  by  far  the 
peiter  number  of  the  rebel  soldiers  were  absolutely  and  inexplicably  igno- 
nmt  of  the  true  facts,  both  in  regard  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  war,  and  to  the  leading  measures  which  had  been  instituted  in 
the  course  of  it.  Many  of  them  refused  utterly  to  believe  that  President 
lincoln  had  ever  issued  a  warning  proclamation  before  the  emancipation 
fccree,  affording  to  all  the  rebels  ninety  days  in  which  to  lay  down  their 
Mms  and  escape  the  consequences  of  their  revolt.  All  of  them  were  sin- 
cerely impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they  were  fighting  for  their 
threatened  and  imperilled  liberties — to  resist  oppression,  and  to  repel  in- 
siders. And,  still  more  singularly,  they  were  all  equally  filled  with  the 
conviction  that,  by  the  triumph  of  the  Southern  cause,  the  condition  of  the 
Southern  masses  would  be  greatly  lifted  and  bettered. 

Kg  despotism  of  the  Old  World  ever  more  tyrannously  held  the  minds 
•nd  passions  of  its  subjects  in  abject,  blind,  and  ignorant  subservience  to  its 
own  vile  ends,  than  have  the  leaders  of  this  accursed  rebellion.  While  we  wa  i  t 
restleasly  for  the  sound  of  the  chariot-wheels  of  the  avenging  fate  which 
wiflgurely  mete  out  to  them  bitter  and  eternal  retribution,  we  must  pity 
the  poor,  cheated,  befooled,  driven  herds  they  have  forced  us  to  kill. 

The  sentiment  of  the  country  at  large  demanded  some  especial  consecra- 
tion of  the  ground  rendered  immortal  by  the  scenes  of  this  unequalled  con- 
flict— unequalled  even  by  world-renowned  "Waterloo.  A  thrill  of  sympathetio 
Vol.  11— 27 
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and  urnyersol  appreciation  responded  to  the  proposal  to  dedicate  it  to  the 
sacred  nse  of  a  National  Cemetery — sepulchre  of  martys,  from  whose 
graves  shall  arise  a  great  cloud  of  those  who  laid  down  their  lives,  a  will- 
ing sacrifice  for  freedom  and  humanity. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1S63,  the  valley  roads  again  swarmed  with  thon- 
sands  whose  feet  were  pressing  to  the  Cemetery  Hill.  These  months  had  not 
obliterated  from  the  slopes  of  Round  Top  and  the  banks  of  the  creek  the 
traces  of  that  terrible  battle  to  whose  sacred  memory  these  crowds  came  to 
do  honor.  With  tears,  men  gazed  on  the  trampled  and  levelled  graves 
and  their  shattered  stones,  and  knelt  uncovered  while  in  fervent  prayerthe . 
blood-stained  earth  was  reverently  given  back  to  God,  for  the  free  burial 
of  His  great  and  glorious  army  of  martyrs.  America's  greatest  orator  laid 
the  burning  words  of  his  eloquence  on  the  altar  of  dedication ;  and  the 
solemn  strains  of  a  funeral  dirge  were  borne  on  the  air  to  the  east  and  the 
west,  bathhig  with  their  melting  sorrow  every  hallowed  spot  where  bloodhid 
been  spilled.  Battle  and  heroes  of  Gettysburg — written  immortal  foieveri 
held  with  Marathon  and  Thermopylffi  in  golden  eternity  I  * 


*  As  l£r.  Ererett  closed  his  eulogium,  President  Lincoln  rose  upon  the  platform,  with 
•motion  beaming  from  everj  feature  of  his  speaking  countenance.    Twelve  hundred  patriot  grsTM^ 
in  tiers  of  crescent  shape,  nearly  encircled  him.    Solemnly  his  eye  glanced  over  the  lohjoe^  1 
stretched  crests,. on  which  had  lately  raged  the  storm  of  battle,  and  then  turned  to  the 
An  eye-witness  writes: — 

**  A  fresh  tide  of  feeling  struggled  in  that  gpreat,  warm  heart ;  the  figure  straitened  taller  Una.  u 
before,  and  with  strong  though  tremulous  voice,  the  President  uttered  the  first  sentence  of  Ul' 
terse  and  unsurpassed  address.  The  surrounding  tens  of  thousands  caught  its  sentiment  and  ralbf '^ 
out  their  thunders  of  applause.  In  Hiller  tone  came  another  great  thou^t,  and  another  respovn  ) 
Thns,  at  each  period,  until  that  sentence  was  reached  whose  emphasis  those  who  listened  em,  ] 
never  forget 

**  *  We  cannot  consecrate  nor  hallow  this  ground.    The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  hero,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  onr  power  to  add  or  detract     The  world  will  M 
little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here ;  but  it  can  never  forget  what  ifiey  did  here,   ft  . 
Is  for  OS,  the  living,  rather  to  be  re-dedicated  to  the  unfinished  work,  which  they  have  thui  £tf 
nobly  carried  on.' 

**  It  seemed  as  the  actual  offering  of  himself  and  that  vast  concourse,  and,  indeed,  the  mlllioes 
over  whom  he  presides,  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  country,  of  duty,  of  God.     Every  heart  realisd 
it  as  a  solemn  sinoerity.    But  in  none  did  it  appear  so  personal,  so  sincere,  as  in  the  earnest  ai^  < 
devoted  Chief  Magistrate  who  was  addressing  us.** 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

CIIICKAMAUGA. 
(August  and  September,  1M8.) 

01  RnBA  DBiYEr  Across  thb  CuKBifiiiL.\.N*D  MouNTAnra. — IirrBB!roHiD  at  Chattahoooa. — 
MiUTARV  l[A!rannrRE&— Thb  Batfle  or  Chickahauoa.— Disasters.— Hbboism  or  General 
TaoMAS. — Barrel  Victory  or  the  Rbbbls.— RBrRBiX  or  Patriots  to  Chattanooga.-* 
Lookout  Mountain  and  Missioxart  Ridob. — Cuattanoooa  Bbsiboed. 

Wk  miist  now  transfer  our  narrative  to  scenes  occurring  in  Eastern  Ten- 
fiwe,  to  which  region  the  rebels  sullenly  retreated,  followed  by  General 
toBecranfl,  after  the  battle  of  Stone  Eiver.  During  the  first  five  months 
I  the  year  1863,  there  was  so  much  apparent  inactivity  in  General  Hose- 
nns^  command  as  to  excite  uneasiness  at  Washington,  and  a  general  feei- 
ng of  xliscontent  throughout  the  countr3^  The  rebel  army  was,  however, 
iradiially  pushed  out  of  Middle  Tennessee,  across  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
linB)  and  over  the  Tennessee  Kiver.  They  crossed  this  stream-  at  Bridge- 
ort>  and  retired  to  Chattanooga.  Here  they  made  an  attempt  to  fortify 
lemselves  strongly.  Chattanooga,  in  itself  an  insignificant  village,  nestled 
tttODg  the  moimtains,  was  an  important  strategic  point.  It  commanded 
It  entrance  from  the  South  into  East  Tennessee,  and  was  the  gateway 
om  the  North,  to  the  vast  and  fertile  plains  of  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

The  road  from  Murfreesboro'  to  Chattanooga  was  long,  wild,  and  moun- 
incus.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  foe  the  utmost  precautions  were  necessary 
*  protect  our  extended  line  of  communication  from  our  base  at  Nashville. 
;  was  not  until  August  of  1863,  that  the  patriot  troops  were  able  to  effect 
le  passage  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  The  defences  of  Chattanooga 
on  of  such  a  character  that  General  Bosecrans  deemed  it  unwise  to  at- 
mpt  a  direct  attack  from  the  north,  but  sought  by  a  flank  movement  to 
[yproach  the  place  from  the  south. 

To  veil  this  operation  and  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  General 
^a^;oner  was  detached  from  his  division,  then  in  the  Sequatchie  Valley, 
eariy  west  of  Chattanooga,  and  with  Wilder's  Cavalry  crossed  Walden's 
Udge  to  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  town.  General  Hazen  proceeded  to 
Ws  Tavern,  a  few  miles  north.  A  force  of  cavalry,  under  Colonel 
Gn^,  four  thousand  in  number,  with  three  thousand  infantry,  was  sent 
oSmithfield. 

This  feint  was  very  successful.  For  three  weeks  these  troops  presented 
I  nienacing  front  on  the  western  banks  of  the  river.  Batteries  were  planted 
V>  throw  i^ells  into  the  town,  and  two  steamboats  and  a  horse-ferry  were 
ciptared.  On  the  21st,  Colonel  Minty  opened  fire  upon  the  town  from  one 
tf  lus  batteries,  and  made  an  ostentatious  show  of  crossing  the  river  just 
*bo?e  Chattanooga.  The  mounted  men  exhibited  themselves  at  various 
yinbi  many  nfdles  apart  along  the  river  banks,  leading  the  rebels  to  ima^^ 
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ine  that  the  wliolo  Union  army  was  before  them.  Pontoon  bridges  vera 
placed  ready  for  use,  where  tlie  scouts  of  the  enemy  would  be  sure  to  see 
item.  So  completely  were  the  foe  thus  bafSed,  that  apparently  they  bad 
no  conception  of  the  real  movement  intended,  until  General  Bosecrans  had 
crossed  the  river  unopposed,  below  the  town,  and  the  divisions  of  McCook 
and  Thomas  showed  themselves  on  Lookout  Mountain. 

The  bombardment  wliich  Greneral  Waggoner  opened  upon  the  town 
continued  for  twenty  days.  It  proved  quite  damaging  to  property,  though 
it  hardly  affected  the  strength  of  the  place.  Early  in  September  the  patriot 
troops  crossed  tlie  river  by  a  bridge  and  rafts  which  they  had  constructed 
at  Bridgeport.  On  the  7th  the  rebels  commenced  evacuating  Chattano(^ 
On  the  9th  a  portion  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Ohio  entered  a  deserted  rebel 
battery  on  Bell  Mountain.  The  same  day  General  Wood's  Division  drove 
the  rebels  from  Ix>okout  Point  and  entered  the  city  in  triumph. 

This  truly  was  a  great  feat.  In  twenty-three  days  the  Army  of  iho 
Cumberland,  marching  three  hundred  miles  from  their  base  of  supplier 
carrying  forty-five  days'  rations,  had  passed  over  three  ranges  of  niOHBr 
tains,  varying  from  fifteen  hundred  to  twenty-four  Inmdred  feet  in  l;L-iglrt, 
had  crossed  a  river  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  captured  one  of  the  mot 
powerful  natural  strongholds  in  the  United  States.  All  this  they  hid 
accomplished  with  the  loss  of  but  six  men.  The  death  of  four  of  these 
was  caused  by  an  accident.  For  the  rebels  to  allow  the  patriot  army  to 
retain  peimaneut  possession  of  Chattanooga  was  equivalent  to  tbe  sni^ 
render  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  The  authorities  at  Richmond  v«f 
much  alarmed.  Two  divisions  were  promptly  sent  from  their  Armj  (I. 
the  Potomac,  and  also  large  forces  from  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Mor 
bile,  to  aid  General  Bragg  to  recover  his  lost  position.  Indeed,  some  Oi 
these  troops  were  on  their  way  before  the  place  fell,  but  they  did  nottf* 
rive  in  season  to  prevent  the  cva(?uation. 

General  Rosecrans  cautiously,  that  he  might  avoid  a  trap,  pursued  the 
retreating  foe.  An  old  negro  teamster  came  into  the  camp,  and,  inquiring 
for  the  Yankee  general,  gave  information  of  great  importance  respecting 
the  positicm  of  the  rebel  forces.  For  several  days  there  was  manoeuviing 
between  the  hostile  armies,  each  striving  for  an  opportunity  to  stiikcl 
fatal  blow.  On  Friday,  the  18th  of  September,  the  patriot  anny  wtf 
pretty  well  concentrated  on  the  western  banks  of  the  West  Chickaniaugi 
River.  They  were  at  a  si»ot  about  fourteen  miles  from  Chattanooga,  mid- 
way between  that  place  and  Lafayette.  The  rebels,  familiar  with  eveij 
foot  of  the  ground,  moved  up  the  east  side  of  the  river.  A  series  of  Ak' 
mishes  ensued  wiih  long-range  artillery  firing,  while  each  party  was  p** 
paring  for  a  decisive  battle.     Thus  the  day  passed. 

Saturday  morning  dawned,  cold  and  chilly,  enveloping  both  armies il^ 
a  heavy  river  fog.  Muffled  in  overcoats,  and  gathered  around  huge  camp- 
fires,  the  patriots  were  preparing  for  the  terrible  work  before  them.  Tbef 
were  not  aware  how  strong  a  force  had  been  accumulating  for  their  dfr 
struction. 

About  ton  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  battle  was  o[>ened  by  a  briguk 
of  patriot  troops  falling  impetuously  upon  a  rebel  force  stationed  at  R^> 
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"ord.  Tho  rebels  were  driven  back,  and  the  patriots  plunged  into  the 
iver  to  fill  their  canteens,  for  water  was  very  scarce  among  the  hilb 
vfaere  they  had  been  obliged  to  mass  themselves.  But  in  a  few  moments 
the  rebels  advanced  in  accumulated  force,  and  the  patriots  were  crowded 
back,  losing  three  pieces  of  artillery.  The  position  the  army  now  occu- 
pied  was  nearly  that  of  a  straight  line.  The  corps  of  General  Thomas 
¥83  on  the  left,  tliat  of  General  Crittenden  in  the  centre,  and  Genoral 
HcCook's  on  the  right. 

It  was  the  rebel  General  Longstreet's  Division,  probably  twenty  thou- 
nnd  in  number,  which  came  rushing  across  tlie  shallow  streamlet,  whose 
waters  afforded  bnt  little  impediment  to  their  advance.  In  a  cool,  stately, 
deliberate  charge,  General  Thomas  advanced  to  meet  them.  Rebel  can- 
non, worked  with  deadly  precision,  cut  great  gaps  in  the  advancing  line, 
but  the  veteran  warriors  closed  calmly  up  and  pre:=sed  on  undaxmted. 
FVom  double  lines  of  rebel  infantry  musket-balls  fell  thickly  upon  thenu 
Bj  the  resistless  onward  sweep  several  batteries  of  the  foe  were  taken. 
Yolnnteers  and  regulars  vied  with  each  other  in  deeds  of  bravery.  For 
neaiiy  a  mile  the  rebels  were  driven  back,  rallying  only  to  disperse;  re- 
tdljrini]^  only  to  dissolve.  Two  captured  batteries  were  turned  upon  the 
letreating  foe,  and  the  victory  seemed  to  be  decisive. 
'  But  while  success  thus  crowned  the  patriot  arras  on  the  left,  very 
jfeinrent  scenes  were  witnessed  on  the  riglit  and  centre.  The  rebel 
G«Qerals  Polk  and  Hill,  massing  their  veteran  legiohs,  dashed  upon 
fdmer  and  Van  Cleve  on  the  extreme  right.  Rushing  upon  their 
Weaker  adversaries,  they  overpowered  them  by  the  weiglit  of  numbers, 
pad,  piercing  their  line,  cut  them  into  two  fragments.  Van  Clove's  Divi- 
Boa  seemed  to  be  liopelessly  routed,  when  General  Davis  arrived,  and,  by 
desperate  energy,  for  a  time  restored  the  fortune  of  thfe  day.  It  was,  how- 
•'rer,  \vith  the  rebels,  a  matter  of  necessity  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favor  of 
tongstreet,  whose  troops  were  so  badly  routed.  If  Longstreet  were  driven 
iiadb  farther,  General  Tliomas,  with  his  exultant  troops,  could  fall  upon 
jSie  flank  of  Hill's  and  Polk's  Divisions,  and  thus  the  rebel  army  would 
ineet  with  a  disastrous  defeat.  The  only  way  to  prevent  this  was  now  to 
Overwhelm  the  troops  of  McCook  and  Crittenden. 

Every  available  rebel  was  consequently  brought  up.  The  column  was 
|Dided  f  )rward  by  every  energy  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
Iliey  were  driving  furiously  and  destructively  on,  when  General  Thomas 
idactantly  abandoned  his  pursuit  of  Longstreet,  and  turned  back  to  the.aid 
rf  his  sorely-pressed  comrades.  It  is  not  our  pui'pose  to  attempt  a  detail 
tf  all  tlie  eddies  and  currents  of  the  battle.  It  is  impossible  to  make  such 
a  narrative  interesting,  and  scarcely  possible  to  make  it  intelligible,  to  the 
|eaeral  reader.  It  is  our  only  design  to  give  those  grand  and  decisive 
Katores  of  the  conflict  in  Avhich  all  are  interested  and  which  all  can 
taderstand.  This  recnforcement  checked  the  progress  of  the  exultant 
fee. 

Soon,  however,  they  formed  another  battle-line,  and  again  moved  for- 
viid  in  the  determined  charge.  Again  they  were  checked  and  driven 
husk  by  the  solid  phalanx  which  opposed  them.     It  was  four  o'dock  in 
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the  afternoon.  Tho  wearied  and  bleeding  troops  were  alike  glad  on  both 
aides  for  the  few  hours  of  repose  which  ensued.  Still,  just  before  sunset,  a 
heavy  artillery  fire  was  concentrated  by  the  rebels  on  a  portion  of  our 
lines.  This  was  followed  by  a  furious  charge  upon  the  point  which  it 
was  supposed  the  cannonade  had  weakened. 

Among  the  incidents  of  tliis  day's  battle,  tho  repulse  of  Longstreet's 
men  on  our  left  by  Colonel  Wilder  deserves  special  mention.     Wilder's 
men  were  in  the  edge  of  a  forest,  through  which  a  ditch  ran,  five  or  six 
feet  deep,  to  carry  off  the  water  of  an  adjacent  swamp.     As  the  rebels 
entered  the  open  field  in  firont  of  the  forest,  in  masses  fully  exposed,  tho 
mounted  infantry,  witji  their  seven-shooting  rifles,  poured  in  upon  them  a 
continuous  blast  of  lead,  which  swei)t  down  with  frightful  slaughter.     At 
the  same  time,  Colonel  Lilly,  with  his  Indiana  battery  of  rifled  ten-pound- 
en,  hurled  through  their  ranks  double-shotted  canister,  at  less  than  tliree 
hundred  yards.  •  Every  shot  seemed  to  telL     Before  this  awful  fire,  tho 
head  of  the  column  melted  away.     It  broke,  fled,  was  again  rallied,  and 
,  poshed  forward  through  a  terrific  fire  into  the  ditch,  where  they  crowded 
together  for  slielter,  in  a  long,  straight  line,  like  swarining  bees. 

Instantly  Colonel  Lilly  wheeled  around  two  of  his  guns  into  such  a 
position  that  he  could  pour  through  the  whole  length,  of  the  ditch  his 
i  junrrible  double  canister.     Tho  slaughter  was  frightful — scarcely  a  man 
j  escaped. 

"  At  this  point,"  says  Colonel  Wilder,  "  it  actually  seemed  a  pity  to  kill 
I  men  so.    They  fell  in  heaps ;  and  I  had  it  in  my  heart  to  order  the  firing 
to  cease,  to  end  the  awful  sight." 

But  mercy's  voice  was  lost  in  war's  loud  thunders.  The  seven-shooters 
and  the  rifled  cannon  poured  into  the  struggling  mass  their  deadly  charges, 
crushing  and  mangling,  until  the  ditch  was  filled  with  gory  bodies.  "  When 
^  the  firing  ceased,  one  could  have  walked  two  hundred  yards  down  that 
ditch  on  dead  rebels,  without  touching  the  ground."  Not  less  than  two 
thousand  were  struck  down  by  tliis  terrible  fire.  Thus  terminated  the 
fint  day's  battle  of  Chickamauga. 

Night  came,  with  gloom  and  sad  apprehensions.  It  was  evident  that 
the  patriots  were  outnumbered.  Bragg's  whole  army  was  there,  and  half 
of  Johnston's  army.  Buckner's  Division  from  East  Tennessee,  a  large  part 
of  Longstreet's  veteran  corps  from  Virginia,  and  twelve  thousand  iresh 
troops  from  Georgia,  had  also  been  concentrated  to  crush  the  patriots. 
This  force  could  not  be  less,  probably,  than  eighty  thousand  men,  while 
many  estimated  the  number  as  high  as  one  hundred  thousand.  Beenforce- 
ffients  to  swell  the  rebel  ranks  were  also  continually  arriving.  Our  troops 
^ere  far  away  from  their  base  of  supplies,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  tho 
rebel  country.  They  consisted  of  General  Rosecrans's  Stone  River  army, 
vith  Brannon's  and  Reynolds's  Divisions  added.  In  all,  they  amounted 
to  ab«)Ut  fifty-five  thousand  men.  They  could  not  hope  for  any  reenforce- 
ments  before  the  conflict  was  ended.  These  were  fewful  odds,  when  the 
vnnlts  of  a  serious  defeat  were  considered. 

There  were  two  roads  running  to  RossviUe,  about  two  miles  apart^ 
One  passed  through  a  gap  on  the  right  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and  the  other 
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on  the  left.  After  passing  throngli.  the  gap,  the  country  between  these 
roads  is  nearly  level,  covered  with  dense  forests  of  oak  and  pine,  with 
small  clearings  scattered  about.  Hero,  between  these  two  roads,  the 
greater  part  of  our  forces  were  assembled.  The  army  was,  as  before,  in 
throe  divisions.  General  Thomas  was  on  the  right,  General  Crittenden  in 
the  centre,  and  General  McCook  on  the  left.  Thus  arranged,  with  hero 
;ind  there  a  few  breastworks  hastily  thrown  up,  they  anxiously  awaited  the 
lUorrow.  In  consequence  of  the  dense  woods  all  around,  artillery  could  not 
]>e  much  used.  A  few  exposed  points  were  open  to  the  range  of  the  guns, 
but  mainly  the  issues  of  the  battle  depended  upon  musketry  and  the  bayonet 

The  early  light  of  Sunday  morning,  September  20th,  struggled  gloomy 
and  chill  through  heavy  banks  of  fog.  Gradually,  however,  the  vapor 
was  dispersed,  and  the  sun  burst  forth  in  all  its  splendor,  illumining  a  scene 
of  wonderful  beauty,  which  was  soon  to  bo  deformed  by  the  lurid  fires 
and  the  billowy  smoke  of  battle.  General  Eosecrans  rode  along  the  lines 
with  words  of  cheer,  to  nerve  the  men  for  the  stem  struggle  which  ho  well 
knew  awaited  them. 

The  rebel  lines  were  formed  much  as  on  the  day  before.  Longstreet's 
men,  who  had  recovered  from  their  panic,  were  on  the  right,  Hill  in  the 
centre,  and  Polk  on  the  left.  About  ten  o'clock  the  battle  commenced, 
with  almost  the  suddenness  of  a  thunder-clap.  The  rebels  made  a  rush 
upon  our  right  wing,  nearly  enveloping  the  patriot  troops  of  Negley, 
Johnson,  Baird,  and  Palmer  with  their  overwhelming  numbeiB.  Magnifi- 
cently for  two  hours  the  patriots  met  the  shock,  standing  as  immovable  as 
the  earth  beneath  their  feet.  The  rebels  then  massed  their  forces  for  a  resist- 
less charge  in  three  strong  columns,  one  following  the  other.  The  first  was 
staggered ;  it  recoiled,  and  fled  before  the  storm  of  lead  hurled  pitilessly  into 
their  faces.  The  sc^cond  column,  in  still  stronger  numbers,  sprang  from  the 
ground,  where  they  had  been  lying  flat  upon  their  faces,  and  with  yells  which 
made  the  forest  ring,  rushed  forward,  pourin  2:  in  volley  after  volley  as  they  ran. 

When  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Union  lines  they  were  met  with 
such  a  terrific  fire  tliat  they,  too,  were  brouj;ht  to  a  sudden  stand.  A 
tremor  seemed,  for  a  moment,  to  pass  through  the  whole  line,  as  if  struck 
by  a  galvanic  shock.  Then  suddenly  the  line  disappeared,  and  was  re- 
solved into  a  shapeless  mass  of  fugitives,  rushing  from  the  field  with 
scarcely  a  semblance  of  organization.  The  thinl  column  now  came  for- 
ward, not  to  attempt  a  charge,  but  only  to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  com- 
panions, and  to  arrest  the  pursuit  which  the  i)atriot  troops  instinctively 
commenced. 

This  direct  attack  having  failed,  the  next  movement  of  the  rebels  was 
an  attempt  to  flank  Thomas's  left,  gain  possession  of  the  Rossville  road, 
and  drive  the  corps  into  the  mountains,  where  it  could  easily  be  cai)tured 
by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  rebels.  This  anticipated  movement 
was  promptly  detected  by  General  Thomas,  and  he  prepared  as  well  as 
ix)ssible  to  meet  it.  Charge  after  charge  was  successfully  repelled.  Thus, 
until  noon,  all  things  went  well,  Providence  seeming  to  smile  upon  the 
patriot  arms.  Our  men,  who  had  met  the  brunt  of  the  attack,  were  greatly 
exhausted.     It  was  necessary  to  relievo  them,  as  it  was  certain  that  freuh 
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ximnbers  would  soon  come  rushing  upon  their  tliin,  bleeding,  wearied 
ronkj.  The  inevitable  movement  to  exchange  the  exhausted  for  fresh 
troops  was  hazardous.  Could  it  be  accomplished  before  the  enemy  should 
have  a  diance  to  take  advantage  of  the  momentary  confusion,  the  foe 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  effectually  repulsed. 

But  the  eagle-eyed  enemy  saw  the  first  indications  of  the  confusion  the 
change  involved.  Fresh  troops  were  immediately  brought  up,  and  crowded 
forward  in  the  assault.  As  they  advanced,  rebel  batteries  played  over  their 
heads  into  our  lines.  With  exultant  yells  they  broke  through  the  i)atriot 
tanks,  scattering  everywhere,  through  the  right  wing,  dismay  and  death. 
Whole  regiments  melted  away  by  death,  capture,  and  flight.  Many  regi^ 
ments,  in  their  confused  retreat,  lost  all  organization.  Officers  were 
separated  from  their  companies,  and  flags  from  their  regiments.  Even  the 
bravest  knew  not  how  or  where  to  rally.  General  Rosecrans  was  cut  off 
from  communication  witli  General  Thomas,  and  for  a  time,  as  he  looked 
upon  the  swollen  flood  of  fugitives  rolling  before  and  behind  him,  he 
thought  his  whole  army  vanquished. 

Aided  by  many  oflicers,  General 
llosecrar.8  made  tlio  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  rally  the  fugitives.  But, 
in  that  hour  of  disaster  and  con- 
Etcmation,  all  human  efforts  seemed 
of  but  little  avail.  In  the  best  order 
which  could  be  attained  under  the 
circumstances,  these  fragments  of 
the  demolished  portions  of  tlie  right 
wing  and  centre  were  marched  back 
to  Rossville.  But  for  the  heroism 
of  General  Thomas  and  his  gallant 
men,  who  held  the  left  of  our  line, 
the  battle  would  not  only  liave  been 
lost,  but  the  whole  army  would  have 
been  routed  and  dispersed;  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky  would  have  been 
regained  by  the  rebels,  and  the  rebel 
Confederacy  would  probably  have 
been  galvanized  into  another  year 
of  life.  From  this  disaster  the  cour- 
age of  General  Thomas  and  his  he- 
roic corps  saved  the  nation. 

As  the  right  and  centre  of  the  pa- 
triot army  disappeared,  leaving  only  b^ttlb  of  cmcKAiiACGA— bboond  day's  battli. 
the  division  of  General  Thomas  to  confront  the  whole  Confederate  army, 
tho  rebels,  with  the  fierceness  of  famished  wolves  leaping  into  the  fold, 
plunged  upon  the  feeble  band,  which  was  alone  left  to  oppose  them.  The 
patriots  manfully  breasted  the  storm,  wliile,  slowly,  firmly,  and  in  un- 
broken array,  they  retired  to  a  new  position,  where  they  might '  more 
adVantageoufily  meet  the  ghock.     They  soon  reached  a  gentle  elevation^ 
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upon  wliidi  tliey  made  tlicir  stand.  They  counted,  in  all,  but  twenty 
thousand  men,  with  three  batteries.  From  the  hill  they  looked  down  upon 
an  army  eighty  thousand  strong,  advancing  for  their  destruction — an  army 
flushed  with  victory,  having  just  put  to  rout  thirty-five  thousand  patriot 
troops,  supported  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns. 

AH  that  General  Thomas  could  now  hop3  to  do,  by  the  most  heroic 
valor,  wa3  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army.  He  liad  only  his  own  diviaion, 
with  Johnson's  Corps  of  McCook's Division.  The  plain  l)elow  them  was  black 
with  threatening  masses  of  the  foe,  marching  upon  them  in  front  and  flank. 
The  semicircular  ridgo  occupied  by  the  Unionists  afforded  them  coJside^ 
able  advantage.  The  key  of  the  position  was  held  by  Colonel  Ilarker's 
Brig:idc.  The  rebels  were  pressing  on  furiously,  pouring  in  an  incessant 
and  deadly  fire.  The  patriots  stood  firm,  but  still  their  destruction  seemed 
inevitable.  Suddenly  a  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  in  the  rear.  It  excited 
both  terror  and  hope.  It  might  be  the  cavalry  of  the  foe  flanking  them. 
It  might  be  patriot  friends  hastening  to  their  succor.  The  incident  is  thus 
graphicjally  described  by  Mr.  Shanks,  the  correspondent  of  the  Now  York 
"  Herald,"  wlio  was  on  the  field  at  the  time : — 

"  General  Thomas,  near  the  centre  of  the  army,  was  engaged,  abont  one 
o'clock,  sitting  on  his  horse  in  the  hollow  of  a  ridge  in  an  open  field,  \^hind 
Harker's  Brigade,  busy  watching  a  heavy  cloud  of  dust  in  the  rear,  in  such 
a  direction  that  it  might  be  General  Granger  with  reenforcements,  or  it 
might  be  the  enemy.  It  cast  a  cloud  over  his  spirits  which  was  plainlj 
visible  to  one  wlio  observed  him,  as  I  confess  I  did  that  day,  with  e7e^ 
increasing  admiration.  The  truth  is,  that  General  Thomas,  at  one  o'clock, 
p.  M.  on  the  lust  day  of  this  battle,  had  no  disposition  to  fight  any  more, 
and  feared  the  rcsnlt  of  the  next  rebel  attack.  And  so  he  watched  with 
natural  anxiety  the  development  of  tlie  cloud  of  dust,  which  was  then  no 
more  than  a  mile  distant.  If  it  dissolved  to  reveal  friends,  then  they  w«»uld 
be  welcome ;  for  at  this  hour  fresh  friends  were  all  that  was  needed.  If  it 
disclosed  the  enemy,  then  the  day  was  lost,  and  it  became  the  duty  of 
those  who  funned  the  last  square  on  this  battle-field  to  throw  into  tho 
teeth  of  the  victorious  enemy  a  defiance  as  grandly  contemptuous  as  that 
of  tlie  Camhronne,  and  die.  There  was  no  escape  if  the  troops  moving 
wore,  as  it  was  feared,  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy. 

"  '  Take  my  glass,  some  one  of  yuu  whose  horse  stands  steady.  Tell  me 
what  you  see.' 

"  In  tho  dust  that  emerged,  thick  as  the  clouds  that  precede  the  storm, 
nothing  co.ild  be  distinguished  but  a  moving  mass  of  men.  But  it  was 
seen  that  they  were  infantry.  This  information  made  Thomas  breathe 
more  freely.  If  infantry,  it  was  much  more  likely  to  be  Granger  than  the 
enemy.  At  this  moment  a  tall  officer  with  the  yellow  straps  of  a  captain 
of  infantry  presented  himself  to  General  Thomas. 

*"  General,'  said  he,  'I  am  cutoff  from  General  Negley,  and  cannot 
find  him.     I  beg  leave  to  report  to  you  for  dnty,  sir,  of  any  character.' 

"  '  Captain  Joimson,'  said  tlie  General  to  the  s})eaker  (Cnptain  Johns'^n, 
Second  Indiana  Cavalry,  inspector-general  on  General  Negley's  &UlS\ 
*  ride  over  there,  and  report  to  mo  who  and  what  that  force  is.' 
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"  In  an  instant  Johnson  was  gone — goile  upon  a  mission  which  proved 
itself  to  be  a  more  dangerous  one  than  any  of  us  supposed.  As  lie  slowly 
emerged  from  a  dense  foliaire  of  willows  growing  about  a  narrow  stream 
in  the  roar,  we  heard  the  report  of  several  rifles,  and  saw  him  halt  for 
a  second,  and  then,  dashing  spui's  to  his  horse,  disappear  in  a  thick 
wood  m  the  direction  of  the  coming  mass  of  troops,  still  enveloped  in 
donds  of  dust.  In  a  few  minutes  he  again  emerged  from  this  timber, 
snd  following  him  came  the  red,  white,  and  blue  crescent-shaped  battle- 
flag  of  Grordon  Granger.  We  had  wished  for  night,  and  it  was  Blueher 
who  had  come  to  us.  At  a  quarter  past  one,  Steedman  firet,  and  Gordon 
Granger  afterwards,  had  wrung  the  hand  of  the  statne  Thomas,  who 
bsd  gone  through  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  last  two  days'  battle  to  be 
indted  and  moved  at  this  hour.  As  Granger  came  up,  I  felt  that  from 
the  ftice  of  the  heavens  a  great  cloud  had  passed,  and  the  sun  was  shiniiig 
once  more  upon  ns  as  with  the  same  benignant  rays  of  former  victories." 

The  rebels  had  attained  a  positiont on  the  ridge  to  the  right  of  General 
lliomas,  where  they  were  massing  a  great  force  preparatory  to  a  charge. 
General  Granger,  who  had  so  opportunely  arrived,  was  immediately  pushed 
forward  to  attempt  to  dislodijce  them.  The  charging  column  was  promptly 
fenced.  The  Ninety-six  Ji  Illinois,  Colonel  Champion,  was  on  tho  right. 
The  One  Hnndred  and  Fifteenth  Illinois,  Colonel  J.  II.  Moore,  occupied 
the  centre.  The  Twenty-second  Michigan,  Colonel  Le  Fevre,  was  on  the 
left.  General  Steedman  conducted  the  charge.  The  perilous  task  as- 
Bigned  to  them  could  not  bo  performed  leisurely.  On  tho  full  run  they 
.  started  over  the  rough  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  in  the  face  of  a  wither- 
ing fire.  With  fixed  bayt)net^,  impelled  by  reckless  valor,  they  pressed  on, 
Mpported  by  the  Seventy-eighth  Illinois  and  tho  Twenty-first  Ohio,  till 
they  gained  the  crc>t  occupied  by  the  rebels,  and  drove  them  from  it. 
With  recruited  numbers,  the  rebels  made  desperate  efforts  to  recover  their 
lost  position.  At  one  time,  one  of  the  regiments,  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifteenth  Illinois,  which  had  never  before  been  in  a  general  eiigagement, 
Rcoiled  before  the  tremendous  onset.  General  Steedman  seized  the  colors, 
tod  advancing,  shouted,  in  a  voice  which  rang  all  along  the  line,  "Go 
hick,  boys,  if  you  will,  but  the  flag  will  not  go  with  you." 

Thus  inspirited,  the  heroic  boys  stood  firm,  and  did  their  duty  manfully. 
Vitli  others,  they  fell  upon  the  rebels  so  fiercely  as  to  drive  them  back  full 
kalf  a  mile.  The  enemy,  in  their  retreat,  left  their  dead  and  wounded 
Wiind  them.  After  dai  k  our  troops  were  withdrawn.  When  the  troop.=i 
•nivcd  at  head-quarters,  after  having  accomplished  gloriously  their  misbion, 
General  Thomas  said,  "  You  have  saved  my  corps."  It  was  not  too  high 
pnuae.  In  saving  that  heroic  corps,  the  salvation  of  the  whole  army  had 
keen  secured.  Tlie  achievement  was  not  accomplished  without  severe 
W  Many  brave  patriots  were  left  pulseless  and  silent  in  death  upon  that 
blood-stained  soil. 

The  swarming  rebels,  though  for  a  moment  repulsed,  were  by  no  means 
iMen.  There  was  a  lull  for  an  hour  in  the  storm  of  battle,  while  tho 
nbels  were  accumulating  a  force  for  another  attack.  This  hour  of  graco 
WM  of  prioelees  value  to  the  patriots.     Night  alone  could  save  them.    All 
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they  could  hope  for  was  to  prolbng  the  conflict  until  darkness  should  oome 
to  their  aid.  The  only  remaining  dozen  cannon  they  had,  were  placed 
where  each  one  must  do  the  work  of  a  battery.  The  rebels  could  be 
distinctly  seen  re-arranging  their  men  for  another  onset.  The  patriots 
could  only  wait  in  stem  patience  to  meet  the  storm. 

Just  then,  through  dust  and  smoke,  begrimed  and  mud-spattered, 
Brigadier-General  Garfield,  chief  of  General  Kosecrans's  staff,  appeared 
with  Captain  Gaw,  General  Thomas's  chief  of  topographers,  at  the  head- 
quarters. They  1  lad  ridden  from  Chattanooga,  passi  ng  through  a  fiery  ordeaL 
General  Garfield's  horse  had  been  shot  from  under  him,  his  orderly  killed, 
his  clothes  tattered  and  torn,  and  almost  by  a  miracle  he  had  forced  his 
way  through,  to  share  the  fate  of  the  devoted  band  of  patriots.  He 
brought  the  cheering  message  that  General  Kosecrans  had  not  forgotten 
his  brave  companions ;  he  was  organizing  his  scattered  troops,  and  would 
soon  bring  them  forward  to  their  rcUef.  The  glad  news  was  rapidly  circu- 
lated among  the  men,  inspiring  thcii>  with  fresh  courage. 

By  this  time  the  foe  were  again  seen  advancing.  At  the  same  moment 
a  large  white  dove  lighted  upon  a  dead  tree,  nearly  over  the  head  of 
General  Thomas,  and  sat  there,  calmly  watching  the  battle  from  her 
dangerous  perch,  until  the  patriot  shout  of  victory  startled  her  away,  as  if 
to  spread  the  joyful  news.  The  Unionists,  in  perfect  silence,  with  loaded 
guns  and  compressed  lips,  awaited  the  dreadful  onset.  The  explosion  of  a 
single  crannon  was  heard ;  a  rebel  shell  was  hurtled  shrieking  through  the 
air,  and  exploding  over  the  heads  of  the  patriots.  It  was  the  signal  for 
the  rebel  charge.  They  rushed  as  the  storm-swept  billow  rushes;  they 
were  met  as  the  rock  diashes  back  the  surge.  Colonel  Turchin,  who  occu- 
pied tlie  centre,  rushed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  broken  bands  of  the  foa 
With  great  impetuosity  he  followed  tlicui,  cajituring  nearly  the  whole  of  a 
Mississippi  regiment.  Chasinj:  the  fugitives  farther  than  was  prudent,  he 
became  himself  involved  in  the  masses  of  the  enemy.  lie  was  nearly 
surrounded ;  but  turning  his  men,  he  cut  his  way  back  with  three  hundred 
prisoners,  though  not  without  severe  loss  to  himself. 

The  rebels  now  prepared  for  another  charge  ;  it  was  the  final  fling  of 
foiled  desperation  and  rage.  Our  men  were  becoming  fearfully  reiluced. 
The  Third  Kentucky  Regiment,  which  went  into  the  battle  with  three 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  had  now  but  eighty  left.  The  largest  company 
numbered  ten.  Many  other  regiments  had  met  with  nearly  an  equal 
loss.  The  ammunition  was  again  failing,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
search  the  dead  and  the  wounded  for  cartridges.  Still  the  patriots  remained 
firm  and  undaunted.  Tliey  were  formed  in  two  lines;  the  first  wo\ild  fire 
and  then  step  back  to  load ;  the  second  line  would  then  advance  and  deliver 
its  lire,  again  to  yield  place  to  the  first. 

With  such  incessant  velocity  were  these  discharges  made,  that  tlie 
rattle  of  musketry  was  blended  into  almost  an  uninterrupted  roar.  Yet  all 
seemed  to  be  done  with  the  precision  of  a  holiday  parade ;  but  the  men 
were  so  exhausted  by  the  protracted  fight  as  almost  to  stagger  as  they 
advanced  to  deliver  their  fire.  It  was  indeed  bravely  done.  Tliat  little 
handful  of  men,  assaulted  on  flank  and  in  front,  and  assailed  by  an  artilleiy 
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fire  on  three  mdes,  for  two  days  resisted  every  assaidt,  and  finally  repelled 
the  utmost  energies  of  the  wliole  rebel  army. 

Jnst  as  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  peaks  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
the  rebels  were  seen  retreating,  to  get  beyond  the  range  of  tliose  trusty 
rifles  which  had  already  laid  so  many  of  them  low  in  death.  With  glowing 
hearts,  but  with  voices  faint  from  fatigue,  there  burst  forth  from  the  patriot 
lipe  the  cheer  of  victory.  They  had  not  only  saved  the  army,  but  they 
had  made  the  name  Chickamauga  resplendent  with  the  glory  of  our  arms. 
Many  a  patriot  eye  was  moistened  with  the  tear  of  gratitude,  and  many  a 
Christian  heart  breathed  forth  the  words  of  thanksgiving. 

During  the  night.  General  Thomas,  with  his  troops,  fell  back,  unmo- 
lested, to  a  strong  position  at  Eossville.  The  enemy  advanced  upon  them 
tlie  next  day,  and  made  a  cautious  reconnoissance,  but  did  not  venture 
upon  an  attack.  The  military  stores,  ambulances,  and  guns,  which  had 
not  been  captured  by  the  enemy,  were  removed  during  the  day,  and  the 
patriot  troops  retired  to  Chattanooga,  where,  strongly  intrenched,  th^ 
awaited  the  future.  The  battle  of  Chickamauga  was  disastrous  to  both 
parties.  The  patriot  loss  was  estimated  at  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty-six  in  killed,  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  wounded, 
and  five  thousand  and  sixty-seven  missing,  making  a  total  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand and  forty-six.  The  rebel  loss  has  never  been  accurately  ascertained. 
They  claimed  that  it  did  not  much  exceed  twelve  thousand  men.  But  the 
partial  returns  indicate  that  it  was  even  heavier  than  ours. 

The  battle  of  Chickamauga  was  a  serious  check  to  the  patriot  arms, 
arresting  our  advance.  Still,  it  did  not  wrest  from  us  any  territory  which 
we  had  previously  gained.  It  was  supposed  that  Chattanooga  could  not 
be  captured  without  a  severe  battle.  Had  wo  fought  this  battle  to  gain 
admittance  to  the  place,  instead  of  fighting  it,  as  we  did,  to  secure  pos- 
session, the  contest  would  have  been  deemed  a  signal  victory. 

The  Southern  press  did  not  exult  over  the  result  of  the  conflict. 
Though  the  rebels  claimed  a  victory,  still  they  admitted  that  its  fruits  did 
not  compensate  for  its  losses.  They  gained  nothing  in  territory,  but  little 
In  plunder,  and  nothing  in  position.  They  only  retarded  for  a  few  days  the 
avenging  march  of  the  patriots,  at  the  expense  of  a  loss  of  probably  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  thousand  men.  A  few  more  such  victories  would  prove 
their  utter  ruin. 

The  patriots  retreated  from  their  repulse  to  the  strong  intrenchments 
of  Chattano(^a.  The  rebels  gathered  around  them,  and  from  various 
elevations  in  the  vicinity  endeavored  to  shell  them  out.  Failing  in  this, 
Bqnads  of  men  were  sent  in  every  direction  to  cut  lines  of  communication, 
destroy  supply  trains,  and  pick  off  any  stragglers  on  the  roads.  These 
measures  were  prosecuted  with  so  much  energy,  that  fears  were  seriously 
entertained  that  our  army  would  be  compelled  to  .evacuate  Chattanooga 
for  want  of  supplies.  The  National  Government,  awake  to  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  ground  gained  at  the  expense  of  so  terrible  a  battle, 
immediately  for^varded  to  General  Bosecrans  large  reiinforcements.  It 
-was  judged  expedient  to  unite  all  the  armies  of  the  West  for  better 
oooporation.    General  U.  S.  Grant,  the  hero  of  Donelson  and  Yicksburg, 
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was  directed  to  take  tlio  general  command.  Some  unliappj  differenooB 
occurring  between  General  Rosecrans  and  the  War  Department,  he  was 
removed,  and  General  Thomas  appointed  to  fill  lii3  place. 

While  all  admitted  the  ability  and  fitnesi  of  the  new  commaudery  yet 
the  genius  of  General  Eosecrans  had  inspired  such  confidence  in  the  com- 
niunity,  that  universal  regret  was  expressed  at  his  removal.  As  we  study 
the  battle  after  the  excitement  has  passed,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
mistake  made  which  should  warrant  censure. 

General  Grant  arrived  at  Chattanooga  on  the  23d  of  October,  and 
assumed  command.  By  reference  to  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  Chatta- 
nooga is  situated  on  a  bend  of  the  river.  Two  and  a  half  miles  southwest 
there  is  a  high  hill,  rising  twenty-four  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  called 
Lookout  Mountain.  Two  miles  west  of  this  mountain  there  is  a  parallel  hill 
called  Raccoon  ^fountain,  which,  like  Lookout,  runs  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  river.  A  stream  meanders  through  the  little  valley  between  these 
two  ridges,  called  Lookout  River.  The  railroad  from  Chattanooga  south 
runs  along  the  edge  of  this  little  stream,  crossing  a  depression  in  Raccoon 
Mountain. 

The  rebels  held  both  of  these  ridges,  thus  commanding  both  the  rail- 
road and  Tennessee  River.  East  of  Lookout  Mountain  there  was  another 
elevation,  called  Missionary  Ridge,  extending  north  and  soutli  about  seven 
miles.  This  the  rebels  also  occupied,  having  strongly  fortified  it  with 
earthworks  and  with  three  very  respectable  forts,  called  Breckinridge, 
Ilindman,  and  Buckner.  Tliese  works  so  effectually  encircled  the  town, 
from  the  river  above  to  the  river  below,  that  it  became  very  difficult  to 
h^'iipply  the  numerous  wants  of  the  army.  General  Rosecrans  immediately 
coinnienced  such  measures  as  were  then  in  his  power  to  displace  the  rebel 
troops  from  their  commanding  position. 

On  the  morning  of  October  27th,  the  forces  of  General  n(X)ker  and 
General  Howard,  who  had  been  sent  from  Virginia  to  reenforce  Rosecrans, 
left  Bridgepr»rt,  crossing  the  river  on  a  })ontoon  bridge,  and  marched  some 
fourteen  miles  on  the  Chattanooga  road,  comparatively  unmolcst  d.  On 
the  28th  they  continued  their  march,  crossing  Raccoon  Mountain  into  the 
vallcv,  dispersing  a  force  at  Brown's  Ferry.  As  General  Smith's  Brigade 
marched  along  by  the  right  of  tlie  railroad,  almost  under  the  mountain, 
tliey  were  so  near  the  enemy  on  the  hills  above  that  they  threw  percussion- 
sliclls  by  hand  at  them,  and  some  few  cxi)L)ded  in  their  midst. 

Even  during  the  most  fearful  scenes  of  war,  occasionally  an  incident 
will  occur  exciting  mirth.  While  the  enemy  were  shelling  our  troops  near 
:i  house,  some  of  our  soldiers  entered  the  dwelling  and  four.d  a  woman 
I)rotecting  a  pet  calf  from  shells,  l)y  placing  it  carefully  under  a  bed.  She 
herself  courageously  maintained  her  position  in  a  chair,  exposed  to  the 
peril  from  which  she  was  so  tenderly  protecting  the  calf. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th,  the  enemy  managed  to  get  between  Gen- 
eral Hooker's  two  corps,  the  advance  being  General  Geary's  Division. 
The  rebel  divisions  of  Hood  and  Jenkins  were  massed  on  a  spur  of  Rac- 
coon Mountain,  thus  enabling  them  to  concentrate  their  forces  so  as  to  fall 
on  either  corps. 
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The  night,  illomined  by  nearly  a  full  moon,  waa  almost  as  bright  as 
day,  except  where  the  sombre  shadows  from  abrupt  cliffs  or  gloomy  forests 
darkened  the  earth.  The  enemy,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
opened  on  General  Geary's  forc^,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  advance.  General 
Schurz's  Division  was  immediately  sent  to  their  relief.  As  they  passed 
the  hill  on  which  the  enemy  were  intrenching  themselves,  they  were 
opened  upon  vigorously.  General  Howard,  however,  dashed  into  the  fire 
to  urge  forward  the  recinforcements,  to  aid  General  Geary,  or  to  turn  Gen- 
eral Jenkins's  Division,  as  future  events  should  dictate. 

With  two  or  three  of  his  staff  he  advanced  considerably  beyond  his 
troops,  when  suddenly  he  came  upon  a  small  force  of  the  enemy.  The 
rebel  officer,  not  recognizing  his  uniform  as  belonging  to  a  Unionist,  asked 
who  he  was.  Not  losing  self-command,  Howard  replied,  "  Friend,"  and 
immediately  asked,  "  Have  you  whipped  the  enemy  ?" 

"  No,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  but  we  should  have  done  so,  if  our  regiments 
had  not  run  off  and  left  us  here.  You  had  better  be  careftd  in  going  for- 
ward, for  the  Yanks  are  just  in  the  edge  of  those  woods." 

^^  I'll  be  careful,"  said  the  general,  as  he  rode  one  way  and  the  rebels 
another. 

General  Geary  was  surprised  by  the  rebel  attack,  and  the  attempt  was 
made  to  turn  liis  flank,  but  the  enemy  were  met  with  so  much  determina- 
tion by  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  New  York,  One  Hundred 
and  Ninth  and  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Pennsylvania,  assisted  by  the 
Seventy-eighth  and  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  New  York  and  Twenty- 
seventh  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  tliat  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain*  Some 
thirty  men  from  the  Twenty-seventh  Pennsylvania,  with  two  artillerymen, 
drag^^  a  gun  of  Knapp's  Battery,  of  which  all  the  horses  had  been  killed, 
to  a  suitable  position,  and  succeeded  in  driving  back  a  Hanking  column  of 
rebels.  Every  officer  of  this  battery  was  killed  or  wounded,  but  the  brave 
corps  succeeded  in  repulsing  their  foe  before  assistance  arrived. 

While  this  was  transpiring,  there  was  another  fight  going  on.  As  Gen- 
eral'Schnrz  was  attacked  in  passing  the  rebels  on  Eaccoon  Mountain,  Che 
importance  of  their  position  was  at  once  noticed  by  General  Hooker. 
Colonel  Orlando  Smith,  of  the  Seventy-third  Ohio,  commanding  a  brigade, 
was  ordered  to  take  it  at  all  hazards.  As  the  soldiers  advanced  up  the 
hill,  a  severe  fire  was  opened  on  them.  Slowly  struggling  up  an  ascent, 
difficult  even  at  peaceful  times,  through  brier-brush  tangles  and  fallen 
trees,  the  Seventy-fifth  Ohio  led  the  way,  the  Thirty-third  Massachusetts 
followed,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  New  York  brought  up 
the  rear.  Losing  numbers  by  the  way,  at  last  a  point  was  reached  whence 
a  charge  could  be  made.  With  wild  and  exultant  outcry  they  dashed 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  enemy  were  flying  in 
confusion,  leaving  quite  respectable  earthworks  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

Schnrz's  Division,  as  it  advanced,  drove  the  enemy  from  a  neighboring 
hill,  and  thus  secured  their  position,  and  by  half-past  four  in  the  morning 
the  firing  ceased.  By  this  brilliant  achievement  our  lines  of  communica- 
tion were  greatly  str^igthened,  and  we  were  prepared  for  further  aggressive 
moYcmenta. 
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LOOKOUT    MOUNTAIN    AND    MISSIONARY    BIDGB. 
(Norember  22d  to  Korember  STth,  1868.) 

Ck>Ni>rnoN  or  thk  Armt  at  Chattanooga.— Plans  of  Braoo. — Gekibal  Osabt's  Plav  Off 
Battle. — Capture  of  Orchabd  Knob.— Successful  Attack  upon  Lookout  MouHTinrw— 
Topography  of  the  Region.— Attack  upon  Missionary  Ridge. — ^Thb  Reukl  Czntbi 
Pierced. — Retreat  of  the  Foe.— Vigorous  Pursuit. — Battle  of  Ringgold. 

TuE  possession  of  a  precarious  road  for  tlie  transmisBion  of  supplies 
beucath  the  batteries  of  the  rebels  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
National  forces.  Chattanooga  was  virtually  besieged  by  the  rebels ;  not 
very  effectually,  it  is  true,  but  so  menacingly,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  employ, 
on  any  distant  expedition,  any  portion  of  its  numerous  garrison. 

The  straggling  town  of  Chattanooga,  which  contains  but  about  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  one  hundred  miles  below  the  city  of  Sjioxville, 
and  but  four  miles  from  the  Georgia  State  line.  General  Grant,  upon  his 
arrival,  the  latter  part  of  October,  to  assume  the  command,  immediately  took 
measures  to  dislodge  the  foe  from  his  commanding  positions  on  Lookout 
Mountain  and  Missionary  Eidge.  The  rebel  General  Bragg,  feeling 
strong  in  numbers,  and  in  the  impregnability  of  his  fortifications,  had 
detached  fil'teen  thousand  men  to  lay  siege  to  Knoxville,  where  General 
Burnsidc,  with  a  small  force,  was  in  command.  It  was  his  expectation,  as 
revealed  by  captured  documents,  that  General  Grant  would  thus  be  con- 
strjyned  to  send  recnforcements  from  Chattanooga  to  the  aid  of  General 
Buniside.  Bragg  then  intended  to  make  a  rush  upon  the  weakened  Union 
troops  and  drive  them  out  of  Chattanooga.  General  Grant,  however, 
instead  of  falling  into  the  trap,  decided  to  make  an  assault  upon  the 
weakened  lines  of  Bragg  in  their  mountain  fortresses. 

On  the  night  of  November  22d,  the  cami>fires  of  the  rebels  gleamed 
brilliantly  along  the  ridges,  as  we  have  mentioned,  and  illumined  the 
valley  below.  The  lines  of  the  enemy  extended  from  the  extreme  northern 
point  of  Missionary  Ridge,  across  the  valley,  and  up  to  the  summit  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  embracing  a  circuit  of  about  seven  miles.  The  plan 
of  battle  adopted  by  General  Grant  was  to  attack  both  extremes  of  this 
line  with  such  vigor  a3  to  compel  them  to  weaken  the  centre,  and  then  by 
an  impetuous  attack  to  break  tlirough  the  weakened  point.  Generals 
Sherman  and  Davis  were  designated  to  attack  Fort  Buckncr,  at  the  head 
of  Missionary  Ridge;  Generals  Hooker,  Geary,  Osterhaus,  and  Stanley 
were  to  advance  to  the  assault  upon  Lookout  Mountain ;  General  Thomas, 
with  the  corps  of  Generals  Granger  and  Palmer,  was  to  remain  concealed 
by  the  forest  and  the  hills,  awaiting  the  signal  for  them  to  break  throu^ 
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Uie  centre.  General  Howard's  Corps  was  to  be  held  in  reserve  for  any 
emergency. 

At  one  o'clock  of  Monday,  the  23d,  three  brigades  of  General  Wood's 
Division  were  pushed  forward  on  a  reconnoissance.  They  advanced  from 
the  cover  of  Fort  Wood,  just  east  of  the  city,  towards  Missionary  Ridge. 
A  strong  reserve  was  held  in  readiness  to  rush,  in  case  of  need,  to  their 
aid.  As  the  troops  emerged  from  the  forest,  the  guns  of  Fort  Wood 
opened  upon  the  enemy.  There  was  a  prompt  and  energetic  response 
from  the  rebel  batteries  on  the  cliff.  As  these  patriots  marched  along  tlie 
valley,  all  their  soldierly  pride  was  aroused  by  the  consciousness  that  they 
were  in  full  view  of  botli  armies.  The  veterans  of  Vicksburg,  Gettysburg, 
and  Chickamauga  were  there.  Not  a  straggler  was  seen.  The  movement 
was  conducted  with  the  precision  of  a  parade,  for  which,  indeed,  it  was  for 
a  time  mistaken  by  the  enemy.  Soon  they  encountered  the  rebel  skir- 
mishers, and  drove  them  back  into  the  dense  forest  which  skirted  the  base 
of  the  mountain.  Here  the  combatants  were  entirely  lost  to  view,  and 
their  position  could  only  be  discerned  by  the  continuous  roar  of  tlie  battle, 
and  the  smoke  which  rose  above  the  trees  and  floated  gently  away. 

The  edge  of  the  forest  was  skirted  with  rifle-pits.  The  patriot  troops 
pressed  on  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the  rebels  were  quickly  driven  from 
them,  and  fled  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  Here  our  troops  camo 
upon  a  heavy  mound,  called  Orchard  Knob,  which  they  captured,  securing 
a  hundred  prisoners.  Upon  this  point  they  strongly  intrenched  thenaselves, 
and  thus  terminated  the  events  of  the  day.  The  rebels  were  evidently 
alarmed  by  this  movement,  and  through  the  night  were  gathering  their 
forces  to  resist  the  continuation  of  the  assault  from  that  point  on  the  mor- 
row. This  was  precisely  the  efiect  which  General  Grant  had  wished  to 
accomplish.  He  had  thus,  as  it  were,  taken  command  of  the  rebel  army, 
and  they  were  moving  according  to  his  volition. 

Tuesday  morning  dawned  gloomily ;  the  mountain  was  robed  in  clouds 
and  mist,  portentous  of  a  stormy  day.  The.  occasional  boom  of  a  cannon 
and  the  shriek  of  a  shell,  indicated  that  there  was  another  storm  also  im- 
pending, more  deadly  than  nature  is  accustomed  to  wage.  Nearly  the 
whole  valley  between  the  two  ridges  was  that  morning  covered  with 
troops  moving  to  and  fro  in  apparently  inextricable  confusion.  But  a 
master-mind  was  controlling  every  movement.  At  one  o'clock  a  drizzling 
rain  b^an  to  fall,  and  the  mist  became  so  dense  that  all  distant  objects 
were  lost  to  view.  In  perfect  silence  and  with  admirable  precision,  the 
division  of  General  Sherman  commenced  its  march,  to  assault  the  almost 
inaccessible  heights  of  Missionary  Eidge,  which  was  surmounted  by  a 
strong  and  well-manned  fort.  The  countenances  of  these  men  were  gravo. 
The  excitement  of  battle  was  not  yet  upon  them,  but  they  had  been  too 
often  in  such  scenes  to  be  ignorant  of  its  terrors. 

The  rain  was  falling  fast,  and  the  ground  was  drenched.  Advancing  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Orchard  Knob,  the  troops  reached  the  base  of  the 
diffbut  slightly  annoyed  by  the  skirmishers,  a  few  shells  passing  hann- 
leisly  over  their  heads,  and  plunging  deep  into  the  soft  earth  in  their  rear. 
B7  four  o'clock  they  had  gained  possession  of  a  seniiciroalar  mound  which 
Vol.  a— 26 
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partially  encircled  the  north  end  of  the  ridge,  being  separated  from  it  bjr 
a  valley  nearly  half  a  mile  \ridc.  Here  General  Sherman's  command  in- 
trenched themselves  for  the  niglit,  and  prepared  for  the  conflict  of  the 
morrow. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Hooker  marched  down  the  valley  to  attack 
the  head  of  Lookout  Mo.mtain,  which,  as  we  have  mentioned,  composed 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  rebel  line.  He  was  to  make  a  very  vigo^ 
ous  demonstration  against  that  point,  with  permission,  should  he  deem  it 
advisable,  to  press  on  an<l  take  the  summit.  "With  him  was  General 
Geary's  Division  and  the  brigades  of  TVhitaker  and  Grover. 

The  rebels  occupied  the  crest  in  great  force,  their  intrenchments  ex- 
tending down  the  front  and  slope  of  the  mountain  to  the  base.  The  fint 
thirty  feet  of  the  descent  presents  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  of  rock, 
which  could  not  be  scaled.  A  rugged  and  narrow  road  wound  its  way 
to  the  top,  through  gaps  which  were  carefully  guarded  by  the  rebeb. 
Early  on  Tuesday  morning,  General  Hooker  pushed  his  columns  into  tie 
forest,  and,  thus  concealed  from  observation,  marched  rapidly  around  to 
the  west  side  of  the  mountain,  until  he  reached  a  point  favorable  for  aa- 
cending  the  hill.  Having  thus  attained  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the 
rebels,  they  hastily  clambered  the  hill,  opening  a  severe  fire  upon  the 
astonished  foe.  At  the  same  time  the  Union  batteries  opened  a  terrific 
fire,  causing  the  very  mountains  to  shake  under  their  terrible  explosioBfc 
The  rebels  responded,  with  equal  energy,  from  their  batteries  and  tbeir 
dense  lines  of  infantry. 

Soon  the  mountain  was  so  enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke  as  entirely 
to  exclude  the  combatants  from  sight  of  the  anxious  spectators  in  the 
valley  below.  The  rebels  found  resistance  almost  in  vain,  and  retreat 
impossible.  They  dispersed  in  all  directions,  many  hiding  in  the  thickete 
and  behind  the  craggy  rocks.  Before  night  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty 
were  taken  prisoners. 

The  perfidy  of  the  rebel  authorities  was  here  strikingly  unveilei 
iitost  of  these  prisoners  were  from  Stevenson's  Division,  who  had  been 
paroled  by  General  Grant  at  the  capture  of  Vicksburg.  They  liad  not 
been  exchanged,  and  by  tlie  laws  of  war  their  doom  was  death.  But  it 
appeared  that  they  had  been  informed  by  their  officers  that  they  ^rere 
regularly  exchanged;  and  had  they  again  refused  to  enter  the  service, 
they  would  probably  have  been  forced  to  do  so.  The  authorities  at 
Washington,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  prohibited  their  execution. 

Our  victorious  troops  continued  to  advance  across  the  mountain  from 
west  to  east,  encountering  the  foe  at  various  points,  but  steadily  pressing 
him  back.  At  two  o'clock  the  severest  struggle  of  the  day  ensued.  For 
two  hours  the  struggle  was  fierce  and  bloody.  At  length  General  Hoottf 
ordered  a  charge,  before  which  the  rebels  sullenly  and  deliberately  retired 
from  their  works  and  fell  back  some  distance.  Here  they  formed  a  nc^ 
lino,  and  attempted  an  assault  in  their  turn.  Rushing  on  with  character- 
istic impetuosity,  they  were  met  and  held  at  bay  for  some  time  by  Qefr 
'.  ml  Geary's  Brigade,  until  these  brave  patriot  troops  had  entirely  ex- 
liaustcd  Ahcir  ammunition.      They  were  just  about  to  retire^  when  jnrt 
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•I  the  opportnne  moment,  by  the  foresight  of  General  Hooker,  a  new 
W|^y  was  provided.  The  slackening  fire  of  the  Unionists  had  revealed 
tie  state  of  their  cartridge  boxes  to  the  enemy,  and  they  were  plunging 
fepward  with  a  shout  of  assured  victory.  They  were  a  moment  too  late. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  rounds  had  been  distributed  with  mar- 
^dlood  celerity.  Thousands  of  muskets  rang  forth  their  orders  for  the 
•dtnncing  rebels  to  halt.  Patriot  recinforcements  had  also  arrived,  and 
uie  rebels,  whose  bravery  had  excited  universal  admiration,  were  again 
'^cpolsed  with  great  slapghter. 

This  struggle  occurred  on  the  eastern  brow  of  TiOokout  Mountain. 
The  flash  of  the  guns,  and  often,  through  breaks  in  the  cloud,  the  general 
^^'ttline  of  the  contending  masses,  could  be  distinctly  seen,  high  up  on  that 
•"Dgged  peak.  The  sun  went  down  in  clouds,  and  darkness  enveloped 
wJeview.  During  the  night  the  discomfited  rebels  were  busy  in  evacua- 
Sngtlie  mountain,  by  the  rough  road  which  wound  down  the  eastern  side, 
several  skirmishes  occurred  as  exploring  parties  groped  through  the  gloom 
>f  night  to  obstruct  the  retreat  General  Hooker  cautiously  pushed  for- 
^9xi  hie  lines.  His  camp-fires  proclaimed  to  his  friends  below  the  ad- 
^*nce  which  had  been  made.  Tlie  early  light  of  the  morning  revealed 
*^  the  foe  had  fled.  The  plan  of  General  Cirant,  through  the  eflSciency 
^f  hig  heroic  cooperators,  had  thus  far  been  successful,  even  above  his 
^^tations. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  victorious  troops  of  General  Hooker  pursued 
^retreating  foe  down  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain,  across  the  val- 
%ind  up  the  western  side  of  Missionary  Kidge,  by  a  road  which  passed  jnsfc ' 
10  the  rear  of  Forts  Breckinridge  and  Hindmaii.     The  rebels,  driven  eil-:- 
Siely  from  Lookout  Mountain,  and  from  the  northern  brow  of  Missionftiy 
Zi(^  were,  with  their  united  forces  accumulated  upon  the  summit  of' 
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MiiBionarj  Eidge,  preparing  for  a  desperate  stand.     The  corps  of  Oeneral 
ShQrman  now  took  its  turn  at  this  rough  and  terrible  game  of  battl& 
General  Corse,  at  eleven  o'clock,  with  three  brigadea,  commenced  his 
march  from  the  northern  brow  of  the  hill  over  the  plateau.     At  Fort 
Backner  a  strong  force  of  rebels  repelled  his  assault.     Oeneral  Howard 
came  up  with  reenforcements,  and  the  united  corps  with  matchless  enei;gj 
pressed  forward  against  every  disadvantage.     The  fort  was  on  an  emi- 
nence very  difficult  to  surmount.     The  rebels  rolled  down  huge  rocks 
from  the  cliff  and  tlirew  hand-grenades  upon  their  assailants.     The  rebeb 
found  themselves  so  hotly  pressed  that  they  were  compelled  to  caD  for 
additional  aid  from  their  centre.     The  aid  was  promptly  furnished,  and 
the  Union  troops  were  again  repulsed,  or  rather  were  still  held  at  bay. 
For  the  third  time,  in  solid  mass,  the  patriots  attempted  the  almost  impos- 
sible feat.     The  contending  armies  were  soon  in  such  contact  as  to  ba 
actually  scorched  by  the  flames  of  each  other's  guns.     From  the  plain. 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  below,  the  battle,  with  its  surgings,  was  visible* 
The  rattle  of  musketry,  tlie  roar  of  artillery,  the  forest  rent,  and  the  rotlcB 
shivered  by  cannon-balls,  the  advancing  and  receding  banners,  the  clouifi 

of  smoke  now  enveloping  all,  and  again  swept  away  by  a  gust  of  uiiid 

the  whole  scene  was  sublime  beyond  any  power  of  pen  or  pencil  to  d^^- 
scribe.  Individual  acts  of  heroism  were  performed,  worthy  of  everlasting 
remembrance,  but  which  were  lost  in  their  multiplicity. 

The  rebels  again  cried  loudly  for  reenforcements,  and  reenforcementa 
were  again  hurried  to  them  from  the  centre.     Thus  strengthened,  the  ifpo 
again  dashed  against  the  Union  line,  and  again  with  overpowering  numbers 
and  bloody  hands  swept  it  back.   But  though  thus  repulsed,  that  heroic  arm/ 
had  accomplished  its  purpose,  had  achieved  all  that  had  been  cxi>ei;ted  rf 
it.     It  had  weakened  the  centre,  and  thus  i)repared  the  way  for  the  decisive 
attack  upon  that  vital  point.      The  opportune  moment  which  General 
Grant  had  so  anxiously  looked  for  had  arrived.      From  Orchard  Knob  li© 
had  watched  the  swaying  of  the  battle.      Ilis  assaulting  colimins  were 
concealed  behind  that  eminence.     They  stood,  like  hounds  in  the  leash, 
giinily  waiting  the  order  to  spring  forward.     Already  General  Grant  was 
assured  of  success.     His  plan  had  not  yet  failed  in  a  single  particular. 
Every  cloud  of  anxiety  had  disappeared  from  his  brow  as,  with  a  cheerful 
voice,  he  said,  ''  Now,  boys,  onward."     A  signal-gun  gave  the  order  to  th^ 
four  columns. 

Instantly  they  started  from  their  cover,  and  with  rapid  strides  crossed 
the  narrow  valley  separating  Orchard  Knob  from  Missionary  Ridge.  With- 
out returning  the  straggling  fire  of  musketry  opened  upon  them  from  the 
rifle-pits  and  the  heights  above,  they  clambered  the  hill,  and,  sweeping  all 
opposition  before  them,  they  rushed  over  the  rebel  intrenchments.  The 
impetuosity  of  the  charge,  and  the  rugged  nature  of  the  ground,  broke 
the  line  of  assault,  and  individual  heroism  performed  the  task  which  had 
•been  assigned  to  the  power  of  combination.  Every  man  was  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  privates  of  tbd 
Union  army  became  very  manifest,  each  man  being  competent  to  guide  or 
to  be  guided,  as  circumstances  might  require.     Where  a  mere  maehino 
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floldier  would  have  been  utterly  at  a  loss,  the  Union  troops,  with  admirable 
fikill,  adapted  themselves  to  the  exigency,  and  all  m- ent  well. 

The  weakened  line  of  the  foe  could  make  no  persistent  stand.  They 
recoiled,  broke,  and  fled.  Guns  were  abandoned,  muskets  dropped  in 
haste,  and  Fort  Hindman,  the  central  fort,  was  evacuated  as  tlie  UnionistB 
swept  over  its  ramparts.  From  the  valley  below,  with  field-glasses,  the 
advance  of  the  banners  of  freedom  and  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  flag  could 
be  distinctly  traced.  In  just  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  order  to 
advance  was  given.  Fort  Hindman  had  changed  masters.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes,  waving  proudly  over  its  parapets,  proclaimed  to  the  exultant  thou- 
sands below,  the  grandeur  of  the  victory,  and  that  Chattanooga  was  no 
longer  besieged. 

The  hill  was  won.  Tlie  rebel  host  was  cut  in  twain.  Nothing  re- 
mained for  the  discomfited  battalions  but  to  disperse  or  to  be  destroyed. 
Suddenly  General  Grant  appeared  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill.  At  the  sight 
of  their  chieftain,  who  was  now  to  inscribe  Chattanooga  upon  his  already 
well-covered  banner,  tlie  troops  raised  a  shout,  which  penetrated,  like  the 
triumph  of  judgment,  the  hearts  of  the  fugitive  rebels,  and  which  echoed 
over  the  eager  patriots  in  the  town  and  in  the  valley,  like  the  hallelujabB 
of  the  redeemed. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  By  piercing  the  centre  of 
the  rebel  line,  General  Grant  had  prevented  all  cooperation  between  the 
hostile  forces  collected  in  Fort  Breckinridge  on  the  south  and  Fort  Buck- 
ner  on  the  north.  While  these  scenes  were  transpiring.  General  Hooker, 
advancing  from  Lookout  Mountain,  was  pressing  along  up  Missionary 
Ridge  from  the  south,  sweeping  by  Fort  Breckinridge,  picking  up  prison- 
ers, and  gathering  the  spoils  of  war  in  great  abundance  by  the  way.  An 
oflScer  on  the  staff*  of  the  rebel  General  Hardee,  writing  to  a  friend  in 
Macon,  Georgia,  says : — 

"  At  this  juncture  matters  looked  terrible.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
look  of  anguish  on  General  Hardee's  face.  He  sent  me  hurriedly  to  nif.ke 
some  changes  in  his  other  divisions  yet  intact,  and  to  hurry  one  forward  to 
Btem  the  tide  of  defeat  that  was  rapidly  assuming  a  dreadful  proportion  : 
a  hard  task  we  found  it,  while  the  leaden  hail  of  the  exultant  Yankees 
showered  around  us." 

General  Bragg  was  now  at  Fort  Buckncr,  on  the  northern  point  of  the 
ridge,  making  desperate  endeavors  to  rally  a  force  for  one  last  attempt  to 
drive  General  Hooker  from  tlie  mountain.  General  Grant  was  on  the 
spot,  and  fully  comprehended  the  desperation  of  the  foe.  Promp':  r.rrange- 
ments  were  made  to  meet  the  onset.  The  captured  guns  of  the  rebels 
were  turned  upon  them ;  and  the  ramparts  which  the  rebels  had  reared 
famished  facilities  for  the  destruction  of  their  builders. 

Slowly,  cautiously,  the  rebels  came  on.  A  glance  convinced  them 
that  their  own  terrible  slaughter  would  be  the  only  result  of  an  attack. 
Almost  gnashing  their  teeth,  they  turned  and  retired.  A  few  volleys  of 
grai>e  and  canister  thrown  into  their  ranks,  converted  their  retreat  into  a 
wild  rout.  Rushing  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  they  disappeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  crags  and  the  forest.      At  half-pa^  seven  o'clock  that  evening. 
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General  Grant  telegraphed  to  Washington,  from  Chattanooga,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Although  the  battle  lasted  from  early  dawn  till  dark  this  evenuig,  J 
Jbelieve  I  am  not  premature  in  announcing  a  complete  victory  over  Bragg. 
Lookout  Mountain-top,  all  the  lifle-pits  in  Chattanooga  Valley,  and  ICft. 
sionary  Ridge  entire,  have  been  carried  and  are  now  held  by  us." 

The  importance  of  this  conquest  could  hardly  be  over-estimated 
General  Bumside  was  relieved  from  all  serious  danger  at  Knoxville,  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  were  rescued  from  rebel  raids  and  menaces,  and 
Georgia  was  thrown  open  for  the  advance  of  our  armies.  The  strategic 
and  tactical  movements  of  tliis  conflict  were  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any 
other  during  tlie  progress  of  the  war.  But  for  the  consummate  ability  rf 
the  general  guiding  the  valor  of  the  troops,  these  marvellous  achievements 
could  never  have  been  accomplished. 

Though  the  rebel  army  was  thus  broken  and  dispersed,  it  was  not  so  dis- 
organized as  to  prevent  reconstruction.  At  daylight  the  next  morning  the 
Union  troops  commenced  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  foe.  They  gathered  up 
prisoners  by  the  hundreds.  Indeed,  tlie  fugitives  seemed  so  disheartened, 
that  often  whole  regiments,  when  they  caught  sight  of  our  advancing 
columns,  threw  down  tlieir  arms  and  fled  in  utter  consternation,  leaving 
tdieir  wounded  in  our  hands.  Many  seemed  desirous  of  surrendering  them- 
selves. As  night  came  on,  the  country  for  miles  around  was  lighted  by 
huge  fires,  the  rebels  applying  the  torch  to  tlieir  abundant  stores,  that  they 
might  not  fall  into  the  Union  hands.  Bridges  were  burned,  and  trees  felled, 
and  all  other  possible  obstructions  interposed  to  retard  pursuit.  Thus  the 
proud  army,  which,  a  few  hours  before,  had  threatened  to  shell  the  Yankees 
from  Chattanooga,  was  now  reduced  to  but  little  better  than  a  panic-strickfltt 
mob,  rushing  from  the  destruction  which  chased  them. 

The  rebels  were  retreating  in  the  direction  of  Dalton,  followed  by  the 
commands  of  Hooker,  Palmer,  and  Slierman.  The  next  day,  Friday,  the 
27th,  the  pursuit  was  continued.  The  road  was  strewed  with  commissar/ 
stores  and  broken-down  caissons  and  wagons.  Their  retreat  was  mainly 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  by  the  valley  of  Ringgold.  The  rebels  raado 
a  slight  resistance  at  Chickamauga  Station  and  at  Pigeon  Kidge,  but  wero 
quickly  driven  forward  by  the  assaults  of  the  Unionists. 

Tlie  town  of  Ringgold,  containing  abt)ut  twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants^ 
is  situated  in  a  gap  between  two  ranges  of  hills,  one  of  which  is  caliecJ- 
Wliite  Oak  Ridge.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  quite  romantic.  The  fev^ 
roads,  all  converging  towards  this  gap,  were  so  commanded  by  tho  nmnerou^ 
batteries  erected  upon  these  eminences,  that  a  few  hundred  resolute  m&^ 
could,  for  a  long  time,  hold  an  army  in  check.  Here  the  rebels  concen- 
trated  their  forces  to  dispute  the  further  advance  of  the  patriots. 

On  Friday,  at  half-past  eight  a.  m.,  General  Hooker's  column  moved 
up  the  Rossville  road,  and  soon  became  engaged  with  the  enemy,  who  sloi^ly 
retired  tlirough  t!io  town  to  the  gap  on  the  other  side.  Osterhaus's  Division 
pressed  the  retiring  foe  with  great  gallantry.  The  rebel  batteries  opened 
upon  them  a  deadly  fire,  which  swept  the  gap,  and  which  threw  shells  be- 
yond them  into  the  town  of  Rossville,  now  occupied  by  our  treopa.    Not 
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withfitanding  this,  the  troops  advanced  rapidly,  crowding  along  the  lull- 
sides  on  each  side  of  the  gap,  when  terrific  volleys  were  poured  in  upon 
them,  and  they  found  themselves  almost  surrounded  by  the  foe.  They  were 
(impelled  to  retire,  pursued  resolutely  by  the  rebels. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  Colonel  Canby's  Brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Creighton,  came  to  the  aid  of  their  comrades.  They  scaled  the  heights. 
As  they  reached  the  summit  they  were  made  the  victims,  of  a  ruse  which 
honorable  warfare  surely  condemns.  The  Seventh  Ohio,  which  led  tlio 
advance,  were  just  mounting  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  when  a  portion  of 
Hardee's  Corps  displayed  some  Union  flags  which  they  had  captured.  Tlie 
Ohio  troops,  thinking  that  their  comrades  had  scaled  the  hill  from  some 
other  point,  with  a  cheer  ran  forward  eagerly  and  unguardedly,  of  course 
withholding  their  fire.  The  treacherous  foe,  with  deliberate  aim,  poured 
into  the  bosoms  of  their  victims  a  murderous  volley,  which  killed  or  wounded 
a  large  number,  including  every  oflScer  except  one.  Confusion  and  retreat 
ensued. 

This  treachery  so  exasperated  the  patriots,  that,  instantly  forming  again, 
with  General  Osterhaus's  Division  in  the  centre  and  Genial  Geary's  on  the 
flanks,  tliey  swept  all  opposition  before  them.  The  pass  was  taken,  and 
with  it  three  hundred  prisoners ;  it,  however,  required  a  sacrifice,  on  the  part 
of  the  patriots,  of  three  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded. 

In  the  mean  time  a  party  of  cavalry  from  General  Howard's  CorpSi 
seizing  Parker's  Gap,  struck  across  to  Red  Hill  to  destroy  the  Dalton  and 
Cleaveland  Kailroad,  which  they  accomplished,  capturing  a  number  of 
prisoners  and  a  small  train  of  cars.  By  this  movement  the  communication 
was  cut  between  the  force  under  Longstreet,  sent  to  invest  Knoxville,  and 
General  Bragg's  army.  As  Longstreet  could  receive  no  further  supplies, 
he  made  one  desperate  onslaught  upon  Richmond,  in  which  he  was  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter,  and  was  then  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege. 

Inability  to  transport  supplies  for  so  large  an  army,  and,  indeed,  the  lack 
rf  sufficient  supplies  at  Chattanooga,  rendered  it  necessary  to  cease  the  pur- 
wdt  of  the  foe  beyond  Ringgold.  The  soldiers,  wearied  with  so  many  days' 
Wd  marching  and  constant  fighting,  on  Saturday  were  concentrated  about 
tte  important  positions  their  valor  had  gained.  Thus  one  of  the  most 
Memorable  conquests  of  the  war  was  achieved  with  a  Union  loss  of  less 
^b&n  four  thousand  killed  and  wounded. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed,  wounded,  prisoners,  and  deserters,  was 
»tixnated,  by  those  most  competent  to  form  a  judgment,  at  fifteen  thousand. 
^^  captured  between  sixty  and  seventy  cannon,  and  seven  thousand  small- 
'^xi*.  The  victory  caused  a  thrill  of  joy  in  every  loyal  heart.  It  drove 
^^Tieral  longstreet  from  Knoxville,  opened  the  pathway  to  Chattanooga, 
iivtl.  established  the  Union  power  tliroughout  Tennessee  so  firmly  that  the 
K!V>els  never  made  any  serious  attempts  to  regain  the  State. 
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Early  in  April,  1864,  General  Sherman  received  orders  from  his  com- 
mander-in-chief, General  Grant,  to  make  immediate  preparations  for  a 
campaign  through  Georgia,  The  genius  of  General  Grant  had  planned, 
even  to  its  minute  details,  this  bold  and  majestic  movement,  which  was  to 
be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  desolating  war  then  raging  from  Vi^ 
ginia  to  the  Gulf.  With  characteristic  energy.  General  Sherman  imme- 
diately commenced  collecting  a' large  army.  He  was  about  to  penetrate 
the  heart  of  a  hostile  country,  well  defended  by  resolute  men.  He  was 
exactly  the  man  for  the  enterprise.  Rapidly  his  soldiers  were  gathered 
from  near  and  from  far. 

All  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  veterans  who  had  fonglit 
with  Buell  and  Rosecrans  were  scattered  in  small  detachments,  protecting 
railroads  and  garrisoning  forts.  These  were  summoned  to  the  front,  and 
newly-conscripted  men  took  their  places.  Horses  were  collected,  men  re- 
cruited, organized,  armed,  drilled.  General  Sherman  was  here,  there,  and 
everywhere.  By  the  1st  of  May  a  grand  army  was  collected,  numbering 
ninety-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  men  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty^four  guns. 

These  troops  were  marshalled  in  three  divisions.  The  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  under  Major-General  Thomas,  numbered  a  little  over  sixty 
thousand  men,  nearly  four  thousand  of  whom  were  cavalry.  Their  artillery, 
of  over  two  thousand,  drew  one  hundred  and  thirty  guns. 

The  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  commanded  by  Major-General 
McPherson.  It  numbered  over  twenty-four  thousand,  with  six  hundred 
and  twenty-four  cavalry,  and  ninety-six  guns. 

The  Army  of  the  Ohio,  with  nearly  fourteen  thousand  men,  seventeen 
thousand  cavalry,  and  twenty-eight  guns,  was  led  by  Major-Gteneral  Scho- 
field. 

On  the  Cth  of  May,  these  armies  were  assembled  at  their  appointed- 
places  of  rendezvous — General  Thomas  at  Ringgold,  General  McPheracm  iM 
Gordon^s  Mill  on  the  Chickamauga,  and  General  Schofield  at  Bed  CIm^^ 
on  the  Georgia  line,  a  little  north  of  Dalton. 
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tj  thousand  men,  including  a  very  superior  force  of  ten  tliousand  cav- 
y,  was  also  in  three  divisions,  under  Ilardee,  Hood,  and  Polk;  the  whole 
(tc  lieing  under  the  supremo  comnmnd  of  (leneral  Joe  Johnston.  They 
re  strongly  intrenclied  in  and  around  Dalton. 

The  first  object  of  the  campaign  was  to  secure  Atlanta,  one  of  the  most 
portant  towns  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  Here  railroads  Irom  every  direc- 
►!i  centred.  Immense  manufactories  of  the  inaterld  of  wpr  were  also 
:ablished  here.  It  was  the  grand  dop<')t  for  grain,  powder,  and  ammu- 
tion.  It  was  more  important  to  the  Rebel  Government  tiiat  they  should 
►Id  this  place  than  any  other  town  in  Georgia.  Most  of  the  cloth  manu- 
ttured  for  the  rebel  army  was  woven  here.  The  vital  importance  of  the 
«t  caused  it  to  be  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned.  The  path  to  Atlanta 
J  through  Dalton.  The  country,  full  of  mountains,  ravines,  forests,  and 
terlacing  rivers,  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  defensive  warfare.  The 
agh  vines  of  the  muscadine  and  wild  grape,  festooned  from  tree  to  tree, 
d  swinging  low  through  the  underbrush,  often  rendered  the  woods  quite 
penetrable.  The  spring  was  already  far  advanced,  the  buds  of  tree  and 
•ub  having  already  expanded  into  luxuriant  leaf  and  flower. 

The  bloom  of  the  laurel  and  the  yellow  jasmine  flUed  the  ravines,  and 
s  hill^des  were  embroidered  with  a  gorgeous  display  of  the  wild  honey- 
;kle  and  woodbine ;  while  the  violet,  the  myrtle,  and  the  Indian  creeper 
ked  up  lovingly  from  the  green  grass,  forming  a  carpet  too  beautiful  to 
soiled  and  rent  beneath  the  tramp  of  hostile  armies. 

The  weather  was  delightful.  The  troops,  in  good  health  and  with 
>yant  spirits,  under  their  gallant  leaders,  were  eager  for  the  march  into 

heart  of  the  sunny  South.  They  had  full  confidence  in  their  dauntless 
eftain,  and  were  aware  that  the  eyes,  not  only  of  their  countrymen,  but 
nearly  the  whole  civilized  world,  were  fixed  upon  them.  It  was  on  the 
i  of  May  that  the  first  move  in  this  sublime  campaign  was  commenced; 
nator  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  as  he  tried  to  provoke  this  conflict,  said  eon- 
nptuously,  '*  War  is  nothing.  There  is  never  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
»pulation  under  arms."     Georgia  was  now  to  learn  that  war  is  something  ! 

The  roads  from  Einggold  and  Kcd  Clay  meet  at  Dalton,  a  strongly  for- 
fied  town.  The  rebels  had  prepared  to  defend  this  place  to  the  utmost, 
t  was,  however,  essential  to  General  Thomas's  plans  that  it  should  be  taken, 
he  town  is  on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railroad,  one  hundred 
ttiles  northwest  of  Atlanta,  and  thirty-ei<rht  miles  from  Chattanooga.  It 
4  rather  a  pretty  Southern  village,  nestling  among  the  hills  which  sur- 
round it  on  every  side.  Rebel  cannon  bristled  upon  every  eminence ;  and 
lotteries  with  their  strong  redoubts  were  thickly  planted  along  the  sides  of 
Ihe  mountains. 

Directly  in  front  of  Dalton,  and  in  the  line  of  General  Sherman's 
"•"^  there  was  a  ridge  of  hills,  called  Rocky  Face.  This  range  was 
^""t  f  Fe  imidred  feet  high,  very  rugged,  with  boulders,  ravines,  and 
*%•*/  tiia  summit  presenting  but  a  line  of  broken  rocks  and  abrupt 
ylf^tiGB^^Boaroely  in  any  place  wider  than  a  wagon-road,  and  so  rough 
t^fiu^  if^  one  oould  traverse  it  on  Iiorseback.  Upon  the  highest 
'^^  Ifpb^  were  intrenched  in  a  castle  of  Nature's  con- 
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struction,  while,  from  the  rockj  battlements  reared  all  alonj;;  its  sides  bj 
the  same  architect,  shot  and  shell  conld  sweep  the  road  bj  whidi  alone  aoj 
army  could  advance. 

A  little  to  tlie  west  of  Rocky  Face  is  Tunnel  Hill,  another  of  Nature'* 
fortresses,  like  Oibraltar,  and  which  the  rebels  had  skilfully  armed  with 
bristling  artillery  from  base  to  summit.  Between  these  two  hills  there  a 
a  gap,  along  which  the  railroad  and  the  common  road  run  to  Dalton, 
This  psLss,  not  very  euphoniously  called  "Buzzard  Iloost  Gap,"  was  ve7 
narrow,  and  well  defended  by  abatis  along  its  front,  while  from  the  Iiills 
on  each  side,  the  cannon  of  the  rebels  were  arranged  to  sweep  the  gorge  with 
a  storm  of  destruction  which  no  mortal  m:in  could  face.  Thus  the  approach 
to  Dalton  by  the  direct  route  frum  Ringgold  on  the  west  seemed  inipoffciblft 

The  northern  route  by  which  the  town  was  approached  from  Red  Clay 
was  equally  well  fortified.     A  little  creek  ran  near  the  town.     On  both 
sides  of  this  tlio  rebels  had  thrown  up  redoubts  and  earthworks.    Tbcss 
posts  were  thoroughly  manned,  and  well  supplied  with  guns  and  ammimi" 
tion.     On  the  morning  of  May  7th  the  three  divisions  of  the  army  were  in 
active  motion.     General  McPhcrson,  who   was  at   Gordon's  Mill  on  ow 
extreme  right,  and  a  little  south  by  west  of  Dalton,  was  pushing  vigoroudj 
down  into  the  very  heart  of  the  hostile  territory,  to  strike  the  railroad  at 
Resaca.    The  ta>k  assigned  to  him  was  to  break  up  the  railroad,  and  theoi 
marching  directly  north  along  its  track,  to  intrench  himself  npon  the  southr 
ern  banks  of  Snake  River,  wliich  the  railri^ad  crossed,  there  to  await  th© 
arrival  of  the  rebels,  as  they  should  be  driven  before  the  forces  of  General* 
Thomas  and  Schofield,  and  cut  off  their  retreat. 

At  the  same  time.  General  Thomas  moved  from  Ringgold,  driving  tb* 
enemy's  cavalry  before  him  into  the  throat  of  Buzzard  Roost  Gap;  Gefi' 
oral  Scholijld  pushed  down  upon  Dalton,  from  his  position  at  Red  Cla^ 
Ilill  in  the  north.  The  movements  of  these  two  divisions,  wlio  e  forc^^ 
were  led  by  such  intrepid  and  earnest  generals  as  Howard,  Hooker,  an^* 
Geary,  so  harassed  the  enemy  with  bombardments,  and  musketry-fir^* 
and  charges,  as  to  alarm  and  bewilder  them,  and  so  fully  to  engro.-s  thei*" 
attention  as  to  enable  General  McPhcrson  to  approach  within  a  mile  o* 
Resaca  almost  unopposed. 

The  fighting  here,  through  the  gorge  of  Buzzard  Gap  and  up  the  side* 
of  Rocky  Face,  merits  even  minute  description.     On  the  south  side  of  * 
small  piece  of  level  ground,  through  which  the  road  ran,  there  were  laig^ 
corn  and  wheat  fields,  crossed  by  two  or  tliree  ravines.     These  fields  wer^ 
skirted  by  low  bushes.     The  north  side  was  bounded  by  a  ridge  forty  fee* 
high,  with  a  ditch  lining  its  base.     On  the  west  there  was  a  steej),  grass^ 
bluff,  crowned  with  earthworks.    In  whatever  commanding  position  a  caa-' 
non  could  be  placed,  the  rebels  planted  one.     AL>ng  the  ridge  of  Rock^ 
Face  and  on  its  projecting  spurs  palisades  were  planted,  and  trees  felled  anJ 
arranged   into    sharp-pointed   abatis.       Over   this  plain,  t«»wards  these 
frowning  batteries,   the  patriot  skirmishers   advanced,   followed  at  th® 
double-quick  by  regiments  from  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Kentucky. 
The  rebel  guns  opened  fiercely  upon  them.     The  Eightieth  Indiana  were 
then  under  fire  for  the  first  time,  but,  like  all  the  Indiana  troops,  they  eon- 
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ducted  like  heroes.  Steadily,  by  stern  fighting,  the  patriot  line  pushed  the 
xebela  back  towards  their  intrenchments.  It  was  slow  and  deathly  work, 
this  advance  exposed  to  tlio  fire  of  so  many  batteries.  A  charge  was  or- 
dered. With  a  cheer  the  troops  rushed  up  the  grassy  blufl^,  and  the  rebel 
line  vanished  before  their  gleaming  bayonets.  The  foe,'  however,  soon  ral- 
lied and  formed  another  line.  TIio  patriot  ofiicers  were  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  leading  wherever  they  wished  their  men  to  go.  Nearly  every  regi- 
mental commander  was  wounded.  Tlie  position,  however,  wlilch  they  had 
attained  was  found  untenable,  and  they  were  compelled  to  retire  to  their 
former  position  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  gorge. 

The  Sixtieth  Illinois  Volunteers  liad  pushed  up  one  slope  of  Eocky  Face, 
till  they  found  themselves  by  some  mishap  in  a  gully  with  xebel  riflemen 
over  tlieir  heads,  in  front  and  on  both  sides  of  the  almost  perpendicuhir  cliff. 
The  rebels  now  began  to  hurl  down  crashing  stones  upon  their  assailants, 
who  kept  50  close  under  the  shelter  of  the  clifis  that  musketry  or  cannon 
fire  could  scarcely  harm  them.     A  corporal  of  the  Sixtieth  hallooed  to  tho 
rebels  that  if  they  would  stop  firing  stones,  he  would  read  to  them  Presi- 
dent Lincoln^s  amnesty  proclamation.     "With  shouts  of  laughter  they  agreed 
to  comply.     There,  in  that  wild  ravine,  where  the  tempest  of  war  had  for 
a  moment  lulled,  the  humane  proclamation  of  the  kind-liearted  President 
ma  read  in  tones  loud  and  clear.     The  rebels  listened  attentively,  with 
occasional  interruptions  of  applause  or  derisive  laughter.     When  tho  cor- 
poral had  finished  he  cried  out,  "  Now  at  your  rocks  again,  if  that  does  not 
roityou."    And  at  it  the  implacable  rebels  went,  with  shouts  and  yells. 

Wliile  the  fight  was  going  on  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  General 
Hooker  with  his  brigade  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  at  a  distance  out 
of  range  of  the  enemy's  guns.  Ilis  men  dragged  tho  guns  by  hand  up 
the  ragged  road.  Tho  top  of  the  ridge  was  so  narrow  that  but  four  men 
could  walk  abreast.  From  this  eminence  an  assault  was  ordered  upon  tho 
position  of  the  foe.  The  confiict  which  then  ensued  upon  tho  summit  of 
Bocky  Face  was  indeed  an  Alpine  battle.  Blue  coats  and  gray  coats  met 
hand  to  hand,  and  fought  among  the  stony  gorges ;  cannon  boomed,  shells 
■creamed,  and,  as  if  man  had  not  made  tho  scene  grandly  terrible  enough, 
»  thunder-tempest  rose  with  flash  and  reverberating  peal.  The  black 
doud  settled  upon  the  heads  of  the  troops,  and,  in  the  midst  of  tho  blended 
gleam  and  roar  of  the  elemental  war  and  man's  fierce  fight,  tho  patriot 
troops,  led  by  "  fighting  Joe,"  pushed  forward  their  banner  of  vicjtory. 

It  was  thus  that  Johnston  and  his  rebel  bands  were  kept  occupied,  wliilo 
General  McPherson  was  on  his  rapid  march  to  take  possession  of  tho  rail- 
^^  at  Resaca.  As  we  have  said,  he  reached  within  a  mile  of  the  town 
■hnost  unopposed.  But  he  found  Resaca  too  strongly  fortified  to  bo  carried 
bj  assault  with  the  force  then  at  his  disposal.  He  therefore  fell  back  to  a 
Bnall  defensive  position  near  Snake  Creek  Gap.  Tliis  was  a  disappoint- 
n»nt  General  Hooker's  Corps,  with  their  fresh  laurels,  followed  by  other 
krge  bodies  of  troops  under  General  Pahner,  were  sent  to  aid  in  tho  attack 
upon  Resaca.  General  Howaixl  was  left  with  the  Fourth  Corps  to  threaten 
Ihlton  upon  its  western  front.  By  the  11th  of  May  nearly  the  whole 
Mrmjj  except  General  Howard's  Coi^ps,  were  rendezvoused  at  Snake  Greek 
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Gap  for  the  all-important  attack  upon  Reaaca.    On  the  12th  they  moved 
,  to  the  assault.    The  cavalry  of  the  chivalric  General  Eilpatrick  led,  fot 
lowed  by  General  McPherson  and  his  army  of  infantry  and   artillery. 
The  forces  of  the  enemy  sent  out  to  meet  them,  were  speedily  repulsed  and 
driven  back  to  their  intrenchments.     Unfortunately,  G^ieral  Kilpatrick 
was  wounded,  and  the  command  of  his  brigade  passed  into  the  able  hands 
o{  Colonel  Murray.     The  cavalry,  when  within  about  two  miles  of  Resaca, 
wheeled  to  the  right  and  left,  that  the  infantry  and  artillery  might  march 
between  them  and  front  the  foe. 

The  rebel  General  Johnston  found  the  force  menacing  Eesaca  too 
etrong  for  liim  to  resist  with  the  force  he  had  there.  He  was,  therefore^ 
compelled  to  evacuate  Dalton,  and  rush  do\vn  with  all  his  troops  to  prevent 
the  patriot  army  ftom  getting  a  position  in  his  rear,  which  would  effecttt- 
ally  cut  off  all  possibility  of  retreat,  and  which  would  probably  compd 
tlie  surrender  of  his  whole  command.  Thus  Dalton,  fortified  by  all  the 
resources  of  nature  and  of  art,  fell  into  the  hands  of  General  Sherman, 
with  comparatively  little  shedding  of  blood.  It  was  a  beautiful  strat^ic 
operation,  evincing  the  highest  military  qualities.  Such  is  Uie  difference 
between  mere  blind  bull-dog  fighting  and  accomplished  generalsliip. 

As  Johnston  in  his  hurried  retreat  rushed  from  Dalton  towards  Besaca, 
General  Howard  vigorously  pursued  him,  pelting  from  every  eminence  hi* 
vanishing  columns  with  shot  and  shell.  Nothing  but  the  wondorfiil 
facilities  of  the  broken,  mountainous  country  for  defensive  warfare  pre- 
vented the  destruction  or  capture  of  the  whole  rebel  aiiny.  Thus  by  tli6 
14th  of  May  we  had  driven  the  foe  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  and  again 
they  were  intrenched  in  their  "  last  ditch"  at  Resaca.  They  were  strongly 
posted  behind  a  creek,  in  numerous  formidable  forts  and  upon  inaccessible 
hills.  Here,  again,  a  direct  attack  would  insure  fearful  slaughter;  bat 
General  Sherman  was  in  a  condition  now  of  prosecuting  a  series  of  flank 
movements  which  the  foe  could  by  no  possibility  prevent. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Resaca  was  the  town  of  Calhoun,  upon  the  rail- 
road, and  about  twenty  miles  below  was  the  town  of  Kingston,  where  the 
railroad  from  Rome  forms  a  junction  with  the  East  Tennessee  road.  Tbe 
same  manoeuvre  was  employed  as  before.  When  General  Sherman  ^ngop- 
ously  engaged  the  attention  of  the  enemy  at  Resaca,  raining  dovm  upon 
them  a  smothering  storm  of  war's  missiles,  General  Sweeney  was  sent 
with  a  division  of  the  Sixteenth  Corps  to  threaten  Calhoun,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  squadron  of  cavalry  was  sent  under  General  Gerrard  to 
break  the  railroad  between  Calhoun  and  Kingston.  McPherson,  Thomafl, 
Hooker  hurled  war's  thunderbolts  with  such  terrible  energy  into  thd 
midst  of  the  ranks  of  the  intrenched  rebels,  and  with  such  deafening 
clamor,  that  the  foe  had  but  little  disposition  to  think  of  any  tiling  bnt 
their  own  immediate  safety. 

The  Coosawattie  River  makes  a  sharp  bend  at  Resaca,  and  the  little 
town  lies  just  in  the  curve.  On  botli  banks  of  the  river  the  rebels  had 
strong  defences,  and  the  hills  <m  each  side  of  the  town  bristled  with  can- 
non from  base  to  summit.  The  whole  rebel  army,  having  rushed  down 
from  Dalton,  now  crowded  these  linea.     A  small  stream,  swoller  by  recent 
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nuns,  waBto  be  crossed,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  town.    The  rebels  had 
destroyed  the  bridge.    Greneral  Sherman^  with  his  characteristic  inipetu- 
oaity  of  manner,  inquired  of  the  superintendent  of  a  construction  train — 
"  How  long  will  it  take  to  throw  another  bridge  across  that  stream  ?" 
"  It  can  be  done  in  four  days^"  was  the  reply. 

"  Sir,  I  give  you  forty-eight  hours,  or  a  position  in  the  front  ranks  be- 
fore the  enemy." 

The  bridge  was  finished  in  the  specified  time,  and  part  of  McPherson's 
CSorps  cros!>ed  over  to  threaten  Calhoun,  while  a  cavalry  division,  under 
General  Gerrard,  crossed  over  the  same  bridge  to  break  the  railroad  above 
Kingston.     The  advance  on  Kesaca  was  made  in  three  columns.     One 
tnan  behind  the  elaborate  fortifications  of  the  foe  was  equal  to  at  least 
three,  who  should  attempt  to  scale  those  ramparts.     The  peculiar  formation 
of  the  land  was  such  that  it  was  very  difiicult  to  get  our  artillery  into 
-pention  to  shell  the  works.     On  the  Sequatchie  Creek,  two  miles  to  the 
lefk  of  Resaca,  the  rebels  were  strongly  posted.     Their  centre  formed  the 
a^  of  an  angle  located  on  the  spur  of  a  mountain,  seventy-five  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  creek.     Their  right  rested  in  open  fields,  where  they 
were  protected  by  large  fields  and  underbrush.    As  our  troops  emerged 
from  the  woods  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  they  found  themselves  within  point- 
Wank  range  of  the  rebel  guns.    An  immediate  charge  was  ordered.   Down 
the  Bteep  declivity  dismounted  men  and  officers  rushed.    The  heroic  band 
jrased  on,  while 

"  The  sulphur-throftted  guns 
Poured  out  hail  and  fire." 

Many  fell  while  descending  the  slope.  They  plunged  into  the  creek  at 
the  foot  of  the  enemy's  redoubts.  Even  veterans  turned  pale  as  the  hum 
rf  bullets,  like  swarming  bees,  filled  the  air.  There  was  no  protection 
whatever  to  be  found  against  the  deadly  storm.  Further  advance  was  im- 
powible.  Retreat  up  the  slope  was  certain  death.  The  two  brigades 
wurew  themselves  down  in  the  stream  along  the  shallow  banks,  and  there 
i*niained  for  more  than  an  hour,  until  arrangements  were  made  for  their 
withdrawal.  Mere  fragments  of  regiments,  however,  came  back  from  this 
^petuous  assault.  Out  of  the  thirteen  hundred  composing  the  Seciond 
Brigade,  but  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  returned.  General  Schofield 
<*dered  another  advance,  protected  by  his  heavy  gims ;  it  was  bravely  but 
^vailingly  executed.  General  Cox  then  advanced,  under  cover  of  the 
•  ^oods,  to  attack  the  enemy's  right  wing.  Baked  by  a  heavy  fire,  they 
Pinhed  on  till  they  planted  their  fiag  quite  in  the  rear  of  the  rebel  fortifica- 
tions. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  simultaneous  attack  was  made  upon 
pearly  the  whole  line  of  rebel  intrenchments.  Three  hours  of  hard  fight- 
^  ensued.  The  loss  of  the  assaulting  column  was  very  severe.  At 
length  night  came,  and  a  gloomy  pall  of  smoke  and  darkness  settled  down 
Bpon  the  ensanguined  field.  During  all  the  hours  of  that  dreary  night, 
the  groans  which  pierced  that  darkness  told  too  plainly  that  the  angel  i 
death  was  busy  completing  his  work,  as  patriot  and  rebel  struggled  alt 
beneath  hia  grasp. 
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It  -%va3  near  noon  of  the  next  day,  the  15th,  when  the  flame  of  battle 
Lluzed  forth  anew  upon  the  enemj-'s  left.  General  Dan.  Butterfield,  who 
had  -.von  renown  upon  many  a  hard-fought  field,  assisted  by  Ward's 
Tudiaiia  troops,  assailed  a  triangular  stronghold  of  the  enemy,  and  soon 
cut  II  Llo.idy  i^ath  into  the  intreiichmcnts.  These  works  protected  them 
from  the  iirc  of  the  foe,  and  no  rebel  could  raise  his  head  above  the  oppos- 
ing parapets  without  presenting  a  mark  fur  the  deadly  aim  of  the  fiharp- 
eliooters.  About  two  o'clock  the  rebels  made  a  desperate  endeavor  to  dis- 
loilgc  the  patriots  from  the  important  position  they  had  won.  A  large 
f>rcc  was  liurled  against  Ilovey's  Indiana  troops,  who  lield  the  centre  of 
the  line.  Xonc  of  these  men  had  ever  been  under  fire  before.  The  rebels 
came  on  with  a  whoop  and  a  yell,  but  the  Western  men  met  them  half-way 
across  the  flat,  and  the  fight,  at  times  hand  to  hand,  was  desperate.  The 
rebels  finally  staggered,  gave  way,  and  then  tumultuously  ran  back  to  the 
protection  of  their  earthworks.  Many  of  these  Indiana  troops,  bo  fearless 
ill  battle,  were  mere  boys  in  years.  Far  into  the  night  the  battle  continued. 
In  these  long  hours,  which  tried  men's  souls,  Xorthcni  fimmess  triumphed 
over  rebel  desperation.  A  little  after  midnight,  in  the  darkness,  Johnston 
gathered  his  shattered  columns  and  fled  precipitately,  burning  his  supply 
and  ammunition  trains,  but  dragging  oft*  his  artillery.  All  the  rebel  killed 
and  woimded  were  left  behind. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  May  10,  our  victorious  troops  entered 
Rcsaca,  while  preparations  were  made  for  a  victorious  pursuit  of  the  foe. 
The  capture  of  Dalton  and  Resaca  cost  five  thousand  precious  patriot  lives. 
Though  the  rebels  fought  behind  intrenchments  mainly,  they  lost  nearly 
an  equal  number  in  killed  and  wounded.  General  Slicnnan,  with  tliat 
wonderful  vigor  whicli  characterized  this  whole  campaign,  had  scarcely 
entered  T^Lcaca  ere  his  concentrated  colunms  were  again  upon  the  march, 
jHirsuing  the  vanquished  rebels.  And  now  ensued  truly  an  exciting  chase. 
Sixty  thousand  men,  with  all  the  concomitant  encumbering  trains  of  war, 
were  hotly  purt^uod  by  an  anny  over  ninety  thousand  strong.  The  rcar- 
guard  of  tlie  retreating  foe  was  often  caught  sight  of  by  the  advance  of 
the  pursuers.  While  the  fugitive  rebels  and  the  avenging  patriots  swept 
along  like  a  swollen  flood,  through  every  channel  of  njovement  they  could 
find,  General  Jeflerson  C.  Davis,  whose  patriotism  has  redeemed  the  name, 
by  a  slight  detour  seized  Rome.  Tlicre  were  many  buildings  there  for  the 
manufacture  of  articles  of  war.  Among  these  work-people,  thus  efliciently 
helping  on  the  rebellion.  General  Sherman  captured  six  hundred  girls. 
What  to  do  with  these  young  and  blooming  maidens  was  quite  a  perj^lexity. 
To  release  tlieni  would  be  simjily  to  replace  thcni  in  the  rebel  factories, 
wliere  they  were  far  more  efficient  in  causing  tlie  death  of  our  soldiers, 
than  they  could  be  shouldering  muskets  in  the  field.  After  deliberation, 
he  wisely  decided  that  the  pretty  rebels  were  "  contrabimd  of  war,"  and 
that  they  could  not  be  safely  surrendered  to  that  hoary  sinner,  Jeff.  Da>'is. 
They  were,  therefore,  sent  to  the  North,  outside  the  rebel  lines. 

In  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  foe,  General  Thomas  followed  by  the  main 
road  directly  on  the  heels  of  the  fugitive  army.  General  McPherson 
pressed  along  by  country  roads  on  the  right.     General  Schofield  hurried  hi* 
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oorpB  through  obBcnre  roada  on  the  left.  The  whole  army,  with  all  its  need- 
ful trains,  stretched  along  in  a  single  line,  would  have  filled  any  one  road 
for  a  distance  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles.  It  was  now  sweeping  down  npon 
Atlanta,  in  a  resistless  cuiTent,  tv.enty  or  tliirty  miles  broad.  At  Adairs- 
ville,  on  the  railroad,  a  portion  of  our  advance  came  up  with  the  rear  of 
Johnston's  army.  It  was  near  sunset  as  General  Newton's  Division  caught 
sight  of  the  foe,  formidably  intrenched,  as  if  determined  to  repel  any  farther 
advance  of  the  patriots.  Immediately  a  rebel  shell  was  hurled  screaming  into 
our  ranks,  on  its  mission  of  nmtilation  and  death.  The  decisive  challenge 
was  promptly  accepted.  A  sharp  but  brief  encounter  ensued,  which  the 
gloom  of  night  soon  terminated.  Taking  advantage  of  the  darkness,  John- 
ston again  retreated,  but  so  precipitately  as  to  leave  his  wounded  behind  him. 

The  rebels,  with  swift  feet,  pressed  on  through  Kingston  to  a  position 
about  four  miles  beyond  the  town,  at  a  little  hamlet  called  Cassville. 
Here,  on  ground  peculiarly  favorable  for  defence,  the  rebels  seemed  deter- 
mined to  fight  a  battle.  It  was  the  19th  of  May.  But  General  Sherman 
came  thundering  on  with  his  centre  and  his  right  and  left  wings,  and  as 
his  converging  columns  threatened  to  envelop  the  foe,  again  they  hur- 
riedly abandoned  their  intrenchments  and  continued  their  flischt.  A  few 
miles  brought  them  to  the  Etowah  River,  which  they  tumultuously  crossed, 
burning  the  bridge  behind  them.  The  rebels  thus  gained  a  little  respite 
from  the  harassing  pursuit.  General  Sherman,  now  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  of  Georgia  north  of  the  Etowah  River,  gave  liis  heroic 
but  exhausted  troops  a  few  days  for  rest.  For  two  weeks  they  had  fought 
nearly  every  day.  They  had  occupied  eight  important  towns,  capturing 
the  Gibraltar-like  fortresses  of  Dalton  and  Resaca.  They  had  rebuilt 
demolished  bridges,  and  repaired  the  tom-up  rail-track.  Every  day  they 
had  been  pressing  forward  in  their  impetuous  march,  driving  all  opposition 
before  them,  while  General  Sherman  so  skilfully  repaired  the  ruin  which 
the  rebels  left  behind,  as  to  preserve  perfect  railroad  and  telegraphic  com- 
munications between  his  advance-guard  and  his  base  at  Chattanooga. 
The  rapidly  marching  army  was  thus  abundantly  supplied. 

Cassville  is  a  pretty  little  village,  just  off  the  railroad,  where  the 
wearied  men,  soiled  with  the  dust  of  travel,  spent  two  and  a  half  days  in 
the  luxury  of  bathing  and  sleeping.  During  the  long  years  of  peace,  the 
inhabitants,  but  two  hundred  in  number,  had  led  a  peculiarly  quiet  and 
isolated  life.  There  were  two  quite  flourishing  schools  in  the  place — one 
for  boys,  the  other  for  girls.  As  these  hostile  armies,  with  clamor  and  battle- 
roar,  came  sweeping  on,  the  inhabitants  fled,  and  the  little  rural  town  soon 
presented  a  pitiable  scene  of  desolation.  "What  the  rebels  left,  and  that  was 
but  little,  the  patriots  consumed.  Though  the  town  suffered  but  little  from 
ahot  and  shell,  mothers  and  children,  young  maidens  and  aged  grandames, 
by  command  of  the  rebel  leader,  followed  the  fugitive  army,  "  forced  from 
iheir  homes,  a  melancholy  train,"  to  endure  in  their  continuous  flight  pri- 
rations  frightful  to  contemplate. 

On  Monday,  the  23d,  two  good  bridges  having  been  secured  to  cross 
tlie  river,  the  victorious  army  was  again  put  in  motion.  The  enemy 
occupied  formidable  positions,  strongly  intrenched,  at  AUatoona.    These 
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could  not  be  oarried  in  front  without  great  loss  of  life.  Sherman  there- 
fore resolved  upon  one  of  those  masterly  flank  movements  whicli  he  seemed 
specially  skilled  in  planning  and  executing.  General  McPherson,  crossing 
the  Etowah  a  few  miles  west  of  Cassvillc,  mOved  via  Van  Wert  to  a 
position  near  Dallas.  General  Davis  also  moved  from  Rome  to  Dallas 
by  the  same  route.  To  the  same  point,  whicli  was  to  the  west  and  verr 
considt^rably  to  the  south  of  Allatoona,  General  Thomas  al>o  marclied, 
but  by  roads  different  from  those  taken  by  the  divisions  to  which  wo  liave 
alluded.  General  Schofield,  advancing  by  roads  farther  to  the  east,  came 
up  on  (ieneral  Thomas's  left.  The  country  through  which  the  amiynow 
passed  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Georgia.  There  were  large 
and  handsome  mansions,  surrounded  with  blooming  shrubbery,  and  or- 
chards of  delicious  fruits,  in  the  midst  of  vast  plantations.  But  these 
dwellings  of  opulence  were  empty.  The  owners  had  fled,  leaving  beliind 
them  the  wealth  which  had  been  accunmLiling  for  a  hundred  years. 

One  plantation,  by  its  elegance,  attracted  special  attention.  It  had 
belonged  to  John  S.  Rowland,  a  particular  friend  of  Senator  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  Sitting  upon  his  i)iazza,  he  could  look  over  four  hundred  ft'ies 
of  cultivated  land.  His  mansion  w\as  tnily  palatial,  embowered  in  an 
exuberan(re  of  native  flowering  shrubs  and  rare  exotics.  These  lamis  liad 
been  cultivated  and  this  wealth  gained  by  the  toil,  througli  t^cveral 
generations,  of  laborei*s  robbed   of  their  hire.     The  patriot  army,  with 
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freedom  for  the  slave  emblazoned  npou  its  flag,  encamped  upon  these 
grounds,  and  wandered  through  these  deserted  halls.  The  rebels  had 
forced  away  the  most  vigorous  of  the  slaves,  but  those  wlio  remained 
welcomed  tlieir  deliverers  with  jirayer  and  thanksgiving,  and  the  most 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  gratitude,  and  praise.  The  family 
who  had  so  luxuriously  occupied  this  mansion  were  driven  from  their 
home  by  the  storm  of  war,  and  were  wandering  friendless,  Iiouseless,  and 
in  hopeless  impoverishment.  The  rebel  army,  as  it  swept  along,  pillaged 
merdJessly,  nnder  the  plea  that  it  wished  to  leave  nothing  for  the  gra**!) 
of  the  patriot  troops. 

Johnston  detected  the  flank  movement  which  General  Sherman  was 
making,  and  attempted  to  tliwart  it.  There  were  several  spirited  skir- 
miahes,  and  a  sharp  battle,  which  was  terminated  by  the  gloom  of  a  dark 
and  stormy  night.  The  morning  showed  that  tlie  rebels  were  strongly 
intrenched ;  but  General  Sherman  skilfully  avoided  assailing  them  behind 
their  ramparts,  and  by  a  detour  marched  rapidly  with  his  whole  army  to 
strike  the  railroad  in  the  rear  of  AUatoona. 

On,  on  the  army  rushed,  sweeping  scouts,  pickets,  guerrillas,  and  bush- 
whackers through  Huntsvillc  and  Burnt  Hickory,  driving  the  foe  across 
Pumpkin- Vine  Creek,  and  pursuing  them  over  the  smoking  rafters  of  the 
bridge,  to  a  point  called  New  Hope  Church.  Here  the  rebels  had  (joncen- 
trated  in  large  force,  having  decoyed  the  patriots  into  a  sort  of  ambush. 
It  was  the  25th  of  May.  At  tlie  close  of  a  day  of  weary  maicliing  and 
•cvere  battles,  a  dark  and  stormy  night  set  in.  Our  troops,  though  ever 
vicxtorious,  had  been  cut  down  pitilessly  by  the  cannon  of  the  foe.  In  the 
nwming  the  enemy  were  found  strongly  intrenched  on  the  road  leading 
finm  Dallas  to  Marietta. 

Tlie  nature  of  the  ground  was  such,  covered  with  dense  forests  and 
Iroken  up  into  ravines  and  precipitous  hills,  that  it  took  several  days  to 
feel  out  the  position  of  the  foe,  and  to  prepare  to  attack  liim  in  his  hidden 
and  almost  inaccessible  retreats.  Still,  these  were  days  of  almost  uninter- 
'opted  battle.  General  McPherson  moved  from  Dallas  towards  the  field 
^hwe  the  great  battle  seemed  impending.  His  route  led  over  the  craggy 
paths  of  Dug-Down  Mountain.  The  spectacle,  presented  from  eminences, 
rftliehne  of  march,  where  twenty-five  thousand  men,  with  their  long  trains 
rf  artillery,  horses,  and  wagons,  defiled  through  the  passes  of  the  mountain, 
^  grandly  picturesque.  TRo  thousands  of  glittering  bayonets ;  the  brass 
^*iinon,  reflecting  the  sunlight ;  the  bannere,  waving  thick  as  autuumal 
'^▼cs;  the  peals  of  martial  music,  reverberating  in  wondrous  hannony 
^w  hill  and  dale — all  exhibited  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  pictures  of  the 
pageantry  of  war. 

The  rebels  sent  General  Hardee's  Corps  to  flank  the  patriots  on  their 
line  of  march.  With  loud  yells,  and  their  accustomed  impetuosity,  thej 
^  upon  General  McPherson's  right.  The  men,  thus  assailed,  promptly 
tfcpew  up  a  slight  breastwork  of  earth  and  felled  trees,  and,  thus  sheltero' 
Waerved  tlieir  fire  until  the  rebel  line  of  charge  was  within  sixty  feet  i 
Aon.  Solid  shot  and  bursting  shell  from  the  batteries  of  the  foe,  tore  tll4 
Fmon  ranks.    Heavy  columns  of  gray-coated  infantry  were  seen  emerging 
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from  tlie  v.'oodd  in  all  directions.  On,  gaylj  on,  tlie  rebels  mslied,  antici- 
pating ail  easy  victor)^,  when,  at  a  given  signal,  a  thousand  muskets  opened 
iii)on  tliem  their  deadly  hail.  Every  bullet  fulfilled  its  mission.  Volley 
succeeded  volley  in  uniutcrmitted  roar.  Lines  of  artillery  opened  their 
deep-voiced  thunders,  strewing  the  ground  wiUi  the  mangled  and  the  dead. 
Then,  like  a  spectral  host,  the  whole  patriot  division  suddenly  rose  from  be- 
hind their  frail  ramparts,  and  ^dth  cheers,  which  resounded  far  and  wide 
through  the  forest,  sprang  upon  and  closed  in  with  the  foe. 

The  battle  was  long,  and  on  botli  sides  desperate.     The  billows  of  flame 
and  blood  surged  to  and  fro.     Three  times  the  broken  ranks  of  the  rebels 
were  rallied,  and  they  charged  anew.     At  length  they  turned  and  fled  ir^ 
utter  rout,  leaving  the  gromid  covered  with  the  dying  and  the  dea^l,  an<3 
disappeared  entirely  behind  the  hills  and  in  the  gloomy  forests.     Hospital.^ 
were  prepared  for  the  wounded,  and  they  wero  tenderly  cared  for,  at  Dalla^»^ 
Among  the  patriot  wounded  there  was  a  boy  but  nineteen  years  of  ag^T*. 
Though  the  j)ain  of  his  wound  was  intense,  he  was  not  awai-e  that  it  wt^  ft 
mortal,  and  the  glorious  victory  achieved  inspired  him  with  enthusiastE.  -3 
joy.     The  surgeon,  as  ho  examined  the  ghastly  wound,  sadly  informed  liir^ci 
that  he  must  die,  and  that  his  death  was  very  near.     Glancing  for  a  mc^- 
ment  at  his  torn  and  bl»>od-stained  limb,  a  tear  glistened  in  his  eye.    Draii^"- 
ing  from  his  bosom  the  picture  of  his  mother,  he  kissed  it,  and  gave  it,  wit-I* 
a  letter,  to  a  comrade,  to  be  transmitted  to  her.     Then  calling  a  friend  t>^> 
his  side,  he  grasped  his  hand,  saying: — 

"  Matt,  they  tell  me  that  I  am  about  to  die.  Before  I  go,- let  us  ff^'^ 
three  cheers  for  the  glorious  old  Union  I" 

He  raised  himself  in  his  bed.  But  the  effort  was  too  much  for  Ids  e^cr- 
liausted  frini?.  Sinking  back  again  upon  his  pillow,  lie  immediately 
expired. 

Johnston  was  not  at  all  content  to  lose  his  strong  position  at  Allatooitf*- 
In  the  battle,  or  rather  battles,  around  Dallas,  General  Ilascall  was  ver^ 
cflicient.  He  was  everywhere  through  tho  lines,  encouraging  his  mei  *  • 
As  the  rebels  retreated  before  the  fire  of  one  of  his  batteries  which  ha-^ 
been  nobly  v\"orked,  he  complimented  his  men  with  the  pithy  words,  "Boys^f 
it  was  nobly  done  ;  do  so  some  more." 

Tlie  patriot  army  now  occupied  all  the  roads  leading  from  the  west  to  tb-^ 
railroad  at  Allatoona  and  Ackworth.  General  Johnston,  finding  liimscL^ 
in  danger  of  being  entirely  enveloped  by  the  patriot  forces,  was  again  coir^»-^ 
polled  to  abandon  his  position.  By  the  8th  of  June,  the  army,  sufficientL,^ 
rocnforced  to  (compensate  for  all  the  losses  of  the  previous  battles,  was  cot:*-"' 
cent  rated  at  Ackworth. 

The  toils  of  this  campaign  were  more  arduous  tiian  can  be  describei^-^ 
The  spring  rains,  whicli  in  Georgia  usually  come  in  May,  this  year  QnmerC^ 
June.     Drenching  showers,  drizzly  days  of  mud  and  wet,  and  all  namelea^^ 
discomforts,  swollen  streams,  miry  roads,  with  occasional  days  of  eultiy 
heat  and  great  lassitude,  with  rebel  batteries   frowiiing  through  every 
defib,  and  every  forest  and  momitain-sido  bristling  with  rebel  musketiji 
rendered  the  march  one  which  called  into  action  all  the  enei^es  erf  genina, 
bravery,  and  hardiliood. 
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Often,  "vrlieft  the  troops  were  on  a  liurriccl  and  important  moveuient,  the 

donds  wonld  gather,  a  delnge  of  rain  would  fall  upon  tlicni,  converting  the 

red-clay  roods  into  quagmires  of  gluey  mud,  and   converting  the  little 

Btreams  into  monntain  torrents,  which  neither  men  nor  horses  could  wade 

or  swim.     In  all  these  experiences  of  peril  and  endurance,  no  men  in  the 

inny  have  displayed  more  heroism  than  ourchapHins.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Hol- 

lington,  of  the  Third  Ohio  Volunteers,  walked  all  tlie  way  from  Knoxville, 

Tennessee,  to  Ack worth,  Georgia.     lie  carried  his  own  baggage,  and  often 

that  of  some  sick  soldier.     He  shared  the  ])erilri  of  the  soldier,  and,  with 

Christian  love,  ministered  to  his  wants  in  the  lioui*s  of  anguish  and  of  death. 

iCany  chaplains  in  the  army,  by  the  Cliristian  heroism  with  which  they  have 

inspired  the  soldiers,  have  greatly  contributed  to  our  final  and  glorious 

rictory. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  General  Sherman,  having  carefully  protected  his 

pesxr  lines  of  communication,  and  having  brought  forward  to  his  front  am- 

pl^  supplies,  moved  forward  to  Big  Shanty,  where,  after  a  short  conflict,  he 

dislodged  the  enemy.     The  rebels  had  taken  a  position  in  the  vicinity  of 

itairiett4i,  from  which  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  drive  them.     Kenesaw, 

tko  bold  and  striking  Twin  Mountain,  so  called  from  its  two  peaks,  lay 

directly  in  front  of  the  patriots'  line  of  march.     An  extensive  range,  called 

Clieatnut  Hills,  tenninating  also  in  a  lofty  peak,  was  on  their  left.     On 

tlieir  right  were  the  rugged  sides  of  Pine  Mountain,  and  Tx)st  Mountain. 

TUese  all  compose  one  range ;  but  the  peaks  to  which  we  have  alluded, 

naing  above  the  general  eminence,  form  a  very  conspicuous  feature  in  tlie 

landscape.     These  peaks  form  a  triangle,  overlooking  the  town  of  Marietta 

Mid   the  railroad.     On  each  of  these  peaks  the  rebels  had  signal-stations. 

Tlio  summits  of  the  ridge  and  the  sides  were  covered  with  batteries,  and 

the  spurs  were  alive  with  men  felling  trees,  thro^\  ing  up  earthworks,  con- 

^nicting  abatis,  planting  guns,  and  in  every  way  preparing  for  a  desperate 

battle. 

General  Sherman,  in  his  admirable  official  report,  which  shows  that, 
like  Julius  Csesar,  he  was  skilful  with  his  pen  as  well  as  with  his  sword, 
My 8  :  "  The  scene  was  enchanting — too  beautiful  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
harsli  clamor  of  w^ar.  But  the  Chattahochic  lay  beyond,  and  I  had  to 
reacli  it."  General  McPherson  moved  upon  Marietta,  his  right  upon  the 
railroad.  General  Thomas  advanced  to  attack  Kenesaw  and  Pine  Moun- 
^^^  with  the  coiVperation  of  General  Gerrard's  cavalry.  General  Scho- 
fiel<J^  aided  by  General  Stoneman's  horsemen,  wheeled  to  the  right  to 
*ttac;k  Lost  Mountain.  To  General  McCook  was  assigned,  perhaps,  the 
niost  important  task  of  all — the  protection  of  the  communications  in  the 
rear. 

-I5y  the  11th  of  June  these  preparations  were  all  completed.     And  now 

cwtie  the  desperate  endeavor  to  break  through  the  embattled  lines  of  the 

foe.     But  nature  seemed  for  a  time  to  frown  upon  tlie  enterprise.     Black 

dlotids  settled  down  upon  the  mountains,  and  day  after  day  the  rain  fell 

in  iTicesaant  floods.     The  earth  was  saturated.     Turbid  torrents  roared 

•  tbwugh  the  ravines.    Tlie  roads  became  sloughs,  through  which  neither 

jnB&  nor  beast  could  drag  the  cannon.    Thus  three  days  passed,  dnimg 
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which  but  little  could  be  accomplished.  Still,  the  heroic  army  pressed 
steadily  but  slowly  on,  through  mud  and  rain,  gaining  daily  a  little,  but 
being  quite  uiiublo  to  bring  on  a  decisive  conflict  A  newspaper  corre- 
spondent, in  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  has  Sherman's  army  been 
about  the  last  few  days?"  replied,  "it  was  up  to  its  armpits  and  axles 
in  mud  and  water,  still  skirmishing,  watching,  and  pushing  the  enemj 
back  to  the  Chattahoochie." 

At  length  the  long  and  dismal  storm  passed  away,  and  the  cheering 
sun  again  appeared.     On  the  14th,  a  heavy  cannonade  was  opened  upon 
Pine  Mountain.     The  fire  was  very  delil)era'e,  well  aimed,  and  terribly 
destructive.      The  rebel  general,  Bishop  Polk,  one  of  the  most  virulent 
of  those  who  had  traitorously  drawn  their  swords  against  the  flag  of  thew 
country,  was,  at  the  time,  with  some  of  the  officers  of  his  staff,  examining 
their  defences.     An  artillerist,  espying  the  group,  threw  a  shell  into  tti.« 
midst  of  them.     Polk  fell  dead.     Few  mourned  his  ignominious  end.    It 
is  noble  to  die  for  one's  country ;  but  it  is  base  indeed  to  die  in  the  rankiB 
of  treason  arid  rebellion.     Disheartened  by  the  death  of  their  leader,  tti."^ 
rebels,  during  the  night,  evacuated  Pine  Mountain,  and  General  Hook^i 
took  possession  of  their  abandoned  works  the  next  day. 

The  rebels  had,  however,  other  and  still  stronger  lines,  which  were  y^t 
to  be  taken.  One  of  their  positions  was  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  directly 
opposite  a  battery  of  General  Hooker.  Their  sharpshooters  greatly  ar^- 
noyed  the  patriot  troops.  Colonel  Wolcott  was  ordered  to  dislodge  thenca- 
With  fixed  bayonets  his  men  ran  down  one  hill  and  up  the  other,  exposo^ 
at  every  step  to  the  fire  of  the  foe.  With  a  cheer  they  carried  the  po»i- 
tio.i,  taking  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  prisoners.  Sixty-four  patrio'i-* 
fell  in  this  bold  but  decisive  charge.  It  is  undeniable  that  in  all  tlies^ 
conflicts  the  rebels  fought  bravely.  But  what  must  we  say,  then,  of  tla^ 
bravery  of  those  men  who,  with  bare  bosoms,  faced  the  bristling  ram.- 
partS'of  the  foe,  driving  them  from  intrenchment  after  intrenchment,  ufo'^ 
which  they  had  lavished  all  the  resources  of  modem  art?  Though  a  thoc*' 
sand  miles  from  their  Northern  homes,  the  patriots  chased  the  thronged 
legions  of  rebellion,  through  the  very  heart  of  their  own  country,  leagm.^ 
after  league,  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea !  * 

Pine  Mountain  being  thus  gloriously  won,  the  next  move  was  to  tak-^ 
Lost  Mountain.  The  battle  was  desperate,  waged  principally  by  tl»  ^ 
troops  of  Generals  Thomas  and  Schofield.  It  was  the  old  scene,  witX^ 
which  earth  has  long  been  familiar,  of  tumult,  clamor,  blood,  miser^^f 
death.  Prayers  and  curses,  groans  and  shouts,  were  blended  in  one  wil^^ 
cry,  which  rose  to  the  ear  of  God.     Charge  after  charge  was  made  upor:^ 


*  "  General  Butterfield  and  staff  emulated  the  splendid  bravery  of  their  regiments,  riding  to  ilA 
points  where  orders  wore  to  bo  executed  or  delivered,  with  as  little  apparent  hesitation  as  if  ikft 
air  were  not  thick  with  dyiug  bullets.  The  general  was  made  the  immediate  and  direct  object  of 
tho  sharpshooters'  aim,  for  thD  twenty-fourth  time  in  this  short  war,  and  escaped  with  impunitr. 
Early  in  the  evening.  Major  Griffin,  commanding  the  Nintoenth  Michigan,  was  mortally  wounded 
through  the  lungs,  and  died  the  next  morning.  His  name  was  mentiooed  by  the  general  as  an 
offloer  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  display  of  every  quality  pertaining  to  an  able  leader 
and  a  fearloss  soldier/' — Corre-yandence  of  CineumaH  Commercial 
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the  rebel  lines,  till  the  foe  could  no  longer  bear  the  fierce  assault.  Pell- 
'  mell  thcj  ran  across  the  mountain  slopes  to  another  line  of  intrcnchments, 
^vrihicli  had  been  prepared  for  the  possible  emergency.  But  many  of  the 
tebel  soldiers  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  to  run  directly  into  the 
patriot  lines.  They  said  that  they  were  tired  of  the  rebellion,  and  were 
Eati&fied  that  there  were  many  things  worse  than  living  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  The  capture  of  Lost  Mountain  was  the  brilliant 
achievement  of  the  17th  of  June. 

By  these  victories  the  rebel  lines  were  greatly  contracted,  but  what 
remained  were  also  strengthened.  The  tent  of  General  Johnston  was  on 
tZic  top  of  Kenesaw.  From  that  lofty  summit  he  could  look  down,  with 
uziohBtmcted  vision,  into  the  Union  lines.  The  distance  was,  however, 
to  great,  that  though  they  kept  up  a  continuous  fire,  but  little  harm  was 
done.  The  weather  still  continued,  as  General  Sherman  says,  "  villa- 
no  usly  bad."  General  Howard  and  his  staff  remained  in  the  field  nearly 
all  the  night  of  June  ISth,  under  a  drenching  rain,  personally  superintend- 
ing the  operations  all  along  hisJines.  Our  troops,  under  their  tireless 
leaxler,  pressed  daily  nearer  the  enemy,  intrenching  themselves  on  every 
rood  of  ground  they  gained,  and  galling  the  foe  by  a  constant  fire  from 
tlieir  sharpshooters. 

One  very  important  lesson  our  troops  had  learned — ^which  was  to  fortify 
t  position  the  moment  it  was  gained.  The  construction  of  abatis,  barri- 
csulea,  and  rifle-pits  anticipated  the  claims  of  hunger  and  weariness.  In 
iho  last  ten  days  they  had  reared  more  than  a  hundred  miles  of  these 
n^ilitazy  works,  and  since  the  o].)ening  of  the  campaign  not  less  than  five 
liandred.  Stones,  logs,  and  fence-rails  were  freely  used.  Rude  as  these 
intrenchments  were,  they  were  constructed  with  true  engineering  skill, 
tt^d  were  quite  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed. 

Our  lines  now  so  nearly  encircled  the  mountain,  that  the  rebels  were 
almost  surrounded.  The  foe,  thus  menaced,  made  a  de8i)erate  charge  upon 
fetieral  Schofield's  Corps,  hoping  to  break  through.  The  brigades  of 
Generals  Hascall  and  Williams  bore  the  brunt  of  the  attack,  and  fiercely 
'repelled  the  foe,  driving  them  back  in  a  general  stampede.  Color-Ser- 
B^^Jit  Oaty  was  mortally  wounded,  while  bearing  his  regimental  flag. 
'Oxg  brave  patriot  crawled  back  three  hundred  yards,  into  the  breastworks, 
wixiging  his  colors  with  him.  As  soon  as  the  flag  was  safe,  he  said,  "  I 
•^  J'eady  now,"  and  immediately  expired. 

On  General  Whitaker's  "  invincible  brigade  "  the  rebels  made  seven 

*^I>erate  assaults.     Their  onset  was  terrible,   their  repulse  complete. 

^   -^^xs,  day  after  day,  the  stem  but  indecisive  conflict  continued.     Though 

^^     patriots  held  their  own,  they  could  make  but  little  advance,  with 

.^^xxesaw  frowning  directly  in  their  path.     General  Whitaker  was  sent  to 

^*^^^ge  a  battery  on  a  knoll  which  it  was  very  important  for  the  Union 

foi^'Ci^  to  possess.    TJp  the  slope  the  command  ran  at  double-quick.    Though 

th^i  J.  comrades  fell  at  every  step,  they  rushed  madly  on,  and  plunged  over 

til^    breastworks  with  an  abandon  which  could  not  be  resisted.     The  p«^' 

tion  xras  thus  seized  and  held. 

Thus  it  was  that  tlie  foe  was  regularly  pushed  back,  mile  after  mile 
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a  pressure  never  for  one  moment  intermitted.  Day  and  night  the  patriots 
crowded  upon  the  rebel  lines,  pushing  them  forward  from  tree  to  tree,  from 
ridge  to  ridge,  from  intrenchment  to  intrenchment.  There  was  a  moving 
line  of  skirmishers  sweeping  a  path  twelve  miles  in  width,  which  from 
morning  till  night  kept  up  an  incessant  rattle  of  musketry,  with  i^te^ 
iiiingled  booming  of  cannon,  which  shook  the  pine-hills  of  Georgia  with 
tiieir  roar.  Few  have  comprehended  the  magnitude  of  these  operations. 
Our  right  wing  was  now  threatening  Marietta,  live  miles  in  the  rear  of  the 
1.  owning  cliffs  of  Kenesaw.  Our  left  wing  was  also  pushing  steadily  down 
l>:ist  Kenesaw. 

Among  the  incidents  which  may  help  give  an  idea  of  these  scenes  may 
be  mentioned  the  wounding  of  Captain  Oourtois,  of  the  Thirty-third  New 
Jersey.  lie  was  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  skirmishing  line.  A  musket-ball 
wounded  him  severely  in  the  shoulder.  The  ground  was  open,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  creep  painfully  back,  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  exposed  all 
the  way  to  the  fire  of  the  foe.  Occasionally  he  would  rise  and  attempt  to 
go  forward  more  rapidly.  The  rebels  wt>uld  instantly  di&charge  a  whole 
volley  of  musketry  upon  him.  Seeing  him  drop  to  avoid  the  fire,  tliey 
would  raise  loud  cheers.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  rumiing  this  terrible 
gauntlet  safely. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  to-day,  one  said,  with  the  apparent  coucu^ 
rence  of  all  the  rest,  "  We  are  all  tired  of  this  war,  and  are  willing  to  see 
it  ended  on  any  terms.  We  have  nothing  to  fight  for.  Our  oflScers  are 
men  of  property,  haughty  and  domineering.  The  privates  are  fighting 
to  help  the  officei*s  hold  their  slaves,  while  they  themselves  are  becoming 
the  worst  kind  of  slaves."  * 

An  eye-witness,  describing  these  scenes,  eloquently  writes  :  "  General 
Hascall,  with  his  division,  moved  to  the  right,  near  Lost  Mountain,  where 
he  formed  his  lines,  and  then  moved  steadily  onward,  driving  with  a  yell 
everything  from  his  front.  Ileachiiig  a  high  cleared  field, his  troops  could 
be  seen  from  the  distance  moving  majestically  on,  their  flags  floating 
beautifully  in  the  fresh  breezes  from  the  hills  around  them.  The  exultant 
cheers  were  borne  on  the  distant  winds,  and  were  caught  up  by  other 
troops  equally  inspired  with  success  ;  and  soon  from  all  sources  the  wild 
shouts  from  General  Sherman's  grand  and  victorious  army  fairly  shook  the 
hills  which,  but  a  few  hours  before,  trembled  beneath  the  tread  of  General 
Johnston's  retreating  posts.  Oh  that  each  maimed  soldier  of  our  glorious 
army,  and  every  bereaved  friend  of  our  Government,  could  have  seen  the 
beautiful  starry  banner  thus  borne  over  the  hills  of  Georgia,  on  towards 
Atlanta,  by  these  brave  and  cheerful  men  !"f 

*  "  It  is  amusing  to  witnesH  tlie  demonstration  with  wliidi  our  boys  receive  rebel  deserters  into  the 
lines.  When  the  armies  arc  lyiujr  very  close  together,  the  disaflected  rebels  contrive  to  steal  oat 
unnoticed  for  a  time,  though  they  are  generally  discovered  and  tired  upon  before  they  reach  our 
lines.  As  Foon  as  the  soldiers  see  them  coming,  they  appreciate  the  situation  at  once,  and  cannoi 
resist  tlic  temptation  to  jump  up  from  behind  their  works,  thougli  at  the  imminent  risk  of  iheir 
heads,  waving  their  hats  and  shouting,  'Good  boy,  good  br>-,  come  in  out  of  the  rflin.  You 
are  our  man.  You  are  making  goo-.l  time,'  Jbo.  The  first  word  of  salutation  is,  *  Got  any  tobacco, 
rob  ?'  The  returiicd  prodigal,  just  escaped  from  the  husks  of  the  rebellion,  is  then  treated  to  th» 
fatted  calf,  the  hard  tack  and  coffee,  which  latter  is  to  him  a  luxury  indeed," 

f  (correspondent  of  *^  Cincinnati  Commercial." 
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Thousands  of  noble  deeds  wortlij  of  eternal  remembrance  must  pass 

unreoorded.     Tlicy  arc  only  tlie  comparatively  few  wliicli  have  been,  as  it 

were,  accidentally  gathered  up,  which  can  be  transmitted  to  p(.»sterity.     It 

seems  invidious  to  select  any  one  commander  as  entitled  to  special  mention , 

when  nearly  all  alike  were  patriotic  and  heroic  in  the  highest  possible 

d^ree.    Thomas,  McPherson,  Schofield,  Logan,  Rousseau,  Butterfleld,  and 

a  host  of  others,  merit  a  whole  volume  to  do  justice  to  their  achievementc. 

There  was  scarcely  a  day,  during  tliis  momentous  campaign,  in  which  thcie 

were  not  engagements  which,  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  war,  would  liavo 

been  considered  important  battles. 

On  the  29th  two  mHuccessful  assaults  were  made  upon  the  strongholds 
of  the  foe.  General  Sherman  says,  "  Both  failed,  costing  us  many  valua- 
ble lives ;  among  them  those  of  Generals  Ilarker  and  McCook.  Colonel 
Rice  and  others  were  badly  woimded;  our  aggregate  lass  being  near 
eight  thousand,  while  we  inflicted  .comparatively  little  loss  upon  the  enemy, 
who  lay  behind  his  well-formed  breastworks."  General  Sherman  resolved 
to  try  again  his  flanking  movement:  on  the  2d  of  July,  General 
ifcPherson  moved  his  whole  army  down  to  Turner's  Ferry  across  tlie 
Cbattahoochie.  Much  of  the  march  was  after  sunset.  It  was  a  night  of 
fearful  storm  and  darkness.     Far  along, 

''From  peak  to  peak  the  rattling  crap^  among, 
Leaped  the  live  thunder." 

■^e  rain  fell  in  torrents.  General  Sherman  hoped,  under  cover  of  night 
*^cl  the  storm,  to  gain  his  position  without  exciting  the  suspicion  of  the 
^'Hi.  But  rebel  scouts  detected  the  movement,  and  .General  Johnston, 
feu-xing  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  position  gained  in  his  rear,  abau- 
^^Hed  Kenesaw,  and  all  his  important  earthworks  there,  and  retreated  to 
^^  Chattahoochie.  The  next  morning  the  patriot  flag  was  unfurled  from 
*^^  summit  of  Kenesaw,  and  the  patriot  army,  led  by  General  Sherman, 
^  vunphantly  entered  the  streets  of  Marietta. 

Marietta  is  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  Northern  Georgia,  and,  before 
~^^  war,  was  a  favorite  residence  of  wealthy  Georgians.  They  had  estab- 
^^alxed  a  military  institute  here,  in  preparation  for  the  rebellion,  which  the 
"'^'^eholders  had  been  long  contemplating.  Now,  all  the  male  inhabitants 
^^  "the  place,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  had  been  dragged  into  the  war,  and 
^Ofit  of  the  remainder  had  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  retreating 
^'■^^y.    Desolation  reigned  in  the  deserted  mansions. 

Leaving  a  small  garrison  in  the  town,  the  army  pressed  on  in  pursuit  of 
^^  ^  foe,  hoping  to  fall  ui)on  him  and  throw  him  into  confusion  as  he  was 
^'^^^Bsing  the  Chattahoochie.  But  General  Johnston,  the  "  skilful  rctreatcr," 
^^^^seeing  this,  had  thrown  up  strong  intrenchments  at  the  head  of  the 
"^icjge.  He  had  also  extended  his  lines  more  than  five  miles  along  the 
'^^er-banks,  behind  well-constructed  ramparts  i)rotected  with  abatis.  The 
^l>cl3,  anticipating  this  retreat,  had  been  for  many  months  prepariBg  theaa 
^Ox-ks.  lie  had  thus  safely  crossed  the  river,  and  was  apparently  iv 
?^^dition  to  ba£9e  all  the  endeavors  of  his  unrelenting  pursnen.  \ 
*^  ^ttahoochie  was,  at  that  time,  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  passable  only 
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bvidgeBi  except  at  on  or  two  yeiy  difknit  fetd&    GeMnilfMhBirii 
sent  about  ten  milei  to  the  east,  to  qtobb  bya  rodkjfbrd  near  the 
Soap  Greek. 

Beautiftilly  the  eateipriBe  was  Momnpluhed.  He  iarpriaedflie 
guard  stationed  there,  took  them  all  priaonera,  captayed  a  eanflea^  %b 
pontocm  bridge,  crosBed  his  troops  over,  and  mtrenobed  hiniadf  bn  ft' 
manding  poaitioii,  without  having  a  man  hurt  At  the  saine  ^Sm^  Oenatal 
Gerrard  with  his  horsemen  rode  some  ten  miles  fiuther  npihe  zinirltt'^ 
Boswell,  bomed  all  the  rebel  fiustories  there,  and  secnred  aaoOw^iisd^^- 
which  he  held  for  the  passage  of  Genaial  VcPhenon's'  troops.  Bi  the' 
mean  time.  General  Howard  threw  a  pontoon  bridge  across  tbH  alrela^ 
about  two  miles  bebw  General  Schofield.  While  these  strategic'  mmifr 
ments  were  in  qperation,  which  secured  three  good  points  Ibr  eroirifl^ 
the  river,  and  rendered  all  Jdmston's  intrendiments  of  no  vml«tf  to 
him,  the  foe  was  deo6i?ed  and  kept  busy  by  a  vigorous  attadk  upoa  Ids' 
lines. 

One  of  the  many  prisoners  who  came  and  surrendered,  said  that  he  had 
long  been  watching  for  an  opportnnity.  He  lingered  in  a  rifle-pit  nntil  he 
could  hang  out  his  handkerchief  without  being  seen  by  his  retreating 
comrades.  He  said  thathalf  of  his  regimeutwoidd  be  glad  thus  to  escape^ 
but  they  dreaded  bdng  stigmatized  as  deserters.  He  also  stated  that 
tremendous  preparations  were  being  made  to  resist  us  at  the  Chattahoochiei 
and  that  four  thousand  negroes  had  long  been  employed  in  rearing  forti- 
floations  on  the  opposite  bank. 

Again  Johnston  found  himself  outgeneralled.  Burning  his  bridges  and 
abandoning  his  t^  de  porUj  he  hurriedly  resumed  his  retreat.  The 
patriots  crossed  the  river  on  the  10th  of  July.  The  slight  opposition  they 
encountered  was  resolutely  swept  away.  General  Sherman's  active  brain 
seemed  never  to  be  tired.  There  was  but  one  finished  line  of  railroad, 
connecting  Georgia  and  Alabama  with  the  Mississippi.  It  was  important 
so  to  break  this  road  as  to  prevent  Johnston  from  receiving  supplies  and 
recnforcements.  As  soon  as  the -army  had  crossed  the  Chattahoochie, 
General  Rousseau,  who  had  already  proved  his  capacity  to  meet  any 
responsibilities,  moved  with  a  cavalry  force  of  two  thousand  from  Decatur, 
and,  riding  impetuously  through  Georgia,  to  Montgomery  in  Alabama, 
destroyed  thirty  miles  of  railroad  and  thirteen  railroad  depots.  Ue  also 
destroyed  large  quantities  of  provisions  and  cotton,  and  liberated  over  a 
thousand  slaves.  General  Kousseau's  heroic  ride  of  fifteen  days,  through 
tiie  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  inflicted  serious  damage  upon  the  rebels, 
and  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  Union  cause. 

In  the  mean  time  the  patriots  in  camp  were  not  idle.  Stores  were  col- 
lected, railroads  repaired,  garrisons  strengthened,  and  bridges  rebuilt.  On 
tiie  17th  of  July  another  advance  was  ordered.  General  McPherson,  by  a 
wide  detour  to  the  east,  moved  upon  the  Augusta  Railroad,  striking  it  seven 
miles  beyond  Decatur,  and  nearly  twenty  miles  below  Atlanta.  Ilie  men 
had  to  %ht  nearly  every  step  of  their  way  through  swarms  of  rebel  skir* 
mishers.  The  march  was  successful,  and  Decatur  was  occupied  by  oor 
troops.    On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  July,  the  main  body  of  the  Union 
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amiy  had  crossed  to  the  south  side  of  Peach-Tree  Greek,  within  three  milea 
of  Atlanta. 

The  rebels  retired  within  the  strong  intrenchments  with  which,  for 
more  tlian  a  year,  they  had  been  surrounding  that  important  place.  Their 
works  could  not  be  stormed.  They  were  abundantly  supplied  with  pro- 
visions and  all  the  mcUerid  of  war.  Tliey  could  not,  by  the  force  we  had, 
be  so  surrounded  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  reenforcements  with  supplies, 
and  the  egress  of  marauding  bands.  Loudly  they  boasted  that  they  had 
lured  the  patriot  army  "  to  just  the  position  where  they  wished  them  to 
be,"  "  far  from  their  base  of  supplies,  with  lines  of  communication  which 
could  easily  be  destroyed,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  South,  where  the 
indignant  l^ions  of  rebeldom  would  soon  rise  in  their  majesty,  and  blot 
out  the  deluded  invaders  from  the  face  of  the  earth."  Such  was  the  boast 
of  the  rebels.  It  was  joyfully  echoed  back  by  their  sympathizers  in  the 
North.    And  many  a  patriot  feared  that  the  representation  was  too  true. 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

SISaB    OV    ATLANTA. 

(July  tut  to  Augiift  «ll^  MOl) 

■        »  .     I- 

Hnomic  Of  QmnoiAjM  Wabd.—- BiPULn  or  ram  Bibbu.— Tn  OBBurAiciBTr-taB  Ba«| . 

AMBOBH.— ATTAOK  UFOV  OBKEBAL  LBOaSXT.— DkIlTS  or  QbIVRAL  KbPlIBB80Vw--OnBA& 
loOAjr.-^KHBBAL  HOWABD  SUCCEEDS  GBNiaAL  KoPBXBSOV.— ODTTDrO  THS0I70R  «  fiOB 

LuaB.— Thb  Daomivi  KovmcniT.— DHmunov  or  tbi  BBBBia — Btaouaiiiob  or  !»• 

LABTA.— OOOirPAnOV  BT  THB  PATBIOTa 

Thb  patriot  army  having  reached  the  intrenchinents  of  Atlanta,'  oom- 
menced  vigoronslj  forming  their  lines  of  siege.  At  one  part  of  the  liM 
Ihe  troops  had  stacked  their  arms  and  were  all  actively  engaged  with  tlis 
spade  and  pick,  when  Hardee's  Corps  of  the  rebel  army,  with  a  savage  yell 
which  echoed  over  the  hills,  sallied  forth  firom  their  ramparts  in  as  deqpa^ 
ate  an  assault  as  fury,  and  whiskey  envenomed  with  gunpowder,  could  in- 
spire. The  men  had  barely  time  to  grasp  their  guns  and  feill  into  line  be- 
fore the  enemy  were  upon  them.  For  a  few  moments  it  seemed  imponi- 
ble  for  them  to  resist  the  onset.  But  the  men,  inspired  by  General  New- 
ton's presence  and  voice,  stood  firm.  The  artillerists  were  soon  at  their 
guns,  opening  a  deadly  fire  of  shot  and  shell  into  the  onrushing  rebel  ranks. 
For  twenty  minutes  the  leaden  storm  raged,  when  the  rebels  turned  and 
fled.^ 

Their  repulse  was  materially  aided  by  the  heroism  of  General  "Ward. 
The  artillery  had  been  sent  to  the  support  of  General  Newton,  whose  men 
had  only  muskets.  As  soon  as  the  rebels  made  their  charge,  the  brunt  of 
which  fell  upon  General  Newton,  General  Ward  ordered  a  counter-chaige. 
The  foe  were  on  a  hill  in  front  of  his  division.  Across  the  flat  at  the  base 
of  the  hill,  and  up  its  slope,  the  patriots  rushed  with  cheers.  Near  the 
crest  they  met  the  enemy.  The  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Illinois 
met  them  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  in  which  officers  and  men  alike  min- 
gled. The  rebels  were  at  some  points  so  bewildered,  in  being  thus  unex- 
pectedly attacked,  that  they  were  easily  captured.  Others  fought  fiercely. 
Line  after  line  was  carried  by  the  Western  heroes,  and  the  vanquished 
rebels,  abandoning  their  post,  fied  to  the  woods. 

While  all  the  energies  of  the  patriots,  both  of  body  and  mind,  were 
absorbed  by  the  battle,  the  enemy  stealthily  attempted  a  flanking  move- 
ment, and,  unopposed,  had  gained  an  important  position.  General  Thomas, 
who,  firom  an  eminence,  was  watching  the  battle,  spied  them.  With  the 
calm  deliberation  which  ever  characterized  this  brave  and  extraordinary 
man,  he  gathered  a  force,  consisting  of  the  pioneers  of  Kimball's  Brigade, 
and  some  of  the  straggling  skirmishers  who  had  run  to  the  rear,  and  with 
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two  pieces  of  artillerj  assailed  this  flanking  column,  and  killed  or  cap- 
tured them  all. 

The  repulse  of  the  enemy  was  complete.  At  every  point  they  were 
driven  back.  When  the  sun  went  down  and  darkness  covered  the  bloody 
field,  the  ground  was  covered  with  the  abandoned  rebel  dead  and  wounded. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  heavy.  The  patriot  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  fifteen  hundred.  Our  own  troops  buried  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred of  the  rebel  dead.  Their  total  loss,  General  Sherman  says,  could  not 
have  been  less  than  five  thousand.  General  Logan  was  conspicuous  in 
this  battle.  Ilis  achievements  merit  more  minute  detail  than  it  is  possible 
to  give  in  a  general  history.  Not  the  slightest  reliance  could  ever  be 
placed  in  the  bulletins  of  the  rebels.  The  war  was  got  up  by  them 
through  fraud,  and  through  fraud  it  was  carried  on  to  its  close. 

Directly  in  front  of  General  Leggett's  command  there  was  a  hill,  occu- 
pied by  some  of  the  desperadoes  of  the  rebel  Hardee's  Corps.  It  was  but 
five  himdred  yards  from  the  Union  lines.  As  the  summit  of  that  hill  com- 
manded the  two  princii>al  roads  to  Atlanta,  it  was  very  important  to  the 
patriots  that  they  should  possess  it.  General  Leggett  was  directed  to  carry 
the  position  by  storm.  At  a  given  signal  his  troops  advanced,  on  the 
double-quick,  through  a  cornfield  at  the  foot  of  the  hilL  On  they  dashed, 
led  by  General  Leggett,  into  the  very  face  of  the  belching  fire  before 
them. 

Right  valiantly  they  ran  the  gauntlet  of  death,  and  planted  the  star- 
spangled  banner  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Four  times  the  rebels,  with 
recruited  numbers,  endeavored  to  regain  their  lost  ground.  Four  times 
they  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  From  the  summit  of  this  hill 
shot  and  sliell  could  be  thrown  into  the  streets  of  Atlanta. 

On  the  moniing  of  the  21st  of  July,  finding  themselves  so  closely 
pressed,  the  rebels  had  abandoned  their  outer  line  of  earthworks,  and  taken 
possession  of  an  inner  line  of  redoubts,  which  were  very  strongly  con- 
Btmcted.  These  redoubts  were  connected  by  curtains,  strengthened  by 
rifle-pits,  abatis,  and  chevaux-de-frise.  The  clamor  of  the  rebels  against 
the  retreating  policy  of  General  Johnston  was  so  loud  that  he  was  relieved 
of  his  command,  and  a  fierce  Southron,  by  the  name  of  Ilood,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  good  fighter,  was  substituted  in  his  place.  The  vic- 
torious legions  of  Sherman  swept  into  the  defences  abandoned  by  tlie  ene- 
my, and  closed  aroimd  the  doomed  city.  Their  encircling  line  was  about 
two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  signal  corps  had  established  an  observatory  on  the  top  of  a  tall  tree, 
but  half  a  mile  from  the  redoubts  of  the  foe.  Lieutenant  Reynolds  took 
his  station,  concealed  by  the  foliage,  in  the  branches  of  the  tree.  A  gun 
was  brought  to  its  base ;  several  shells  were  thrown  into  the  city,  while 
Lieutenant  Reynolds,  directing  the  fire  from  his  commanding  post,  watched 
tlie  ruin  which  they  spread  around. 

On  the  morning  of  July  21st,  at  about  two  o'clock,  the  army  was 
roused  by  sounds  of  movement  within  the  rebel  lines.  The  night  was 
clear,  and  the  moon  so  bright  that  all  near  objects  were  ahnost  as  visible 
as  by  day.     The  enemy  had  two  objects  in  view.    One  was  still  more  to 
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concentrate  their  lines ;  tlie  other  was,  to  lure  our  troops  to  attack  them  in 
the  midst  of  the  movement  they  were  making,  wliile  the  rebels  were  pre- 
pared, with  their  whole  army,  to  fall  upon  and  crush  our  assailing  column, 
thus  drawn  into  ambush.  The  heroism  of  General  McPherson  thwarted 
their  cunning  Bcheme.  A  terrible  battle  was  fought,  but  with  s^ignal 
disaster  to  the  foe.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  General  McPherson, 
Avith  the  right  of  the  army,  was  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad  from  Decatur. 
General  Blair  occupied  the  hill  won  the  day  before  by  General  Leggett. 
General  Logan  was  on  the  right,  near  the  railroad. 

The  troops  were  all  busy  strengthening  their  fortifications.  Imme- 
diately after  the  change  of  position  to  which  we  haye  referred,  the  rebels 
emerged  froni  their  ramparts,  heavily  massed,  and  plunged  in  fiercest 
onset  upon  the  troops  commanded  by  Generals  Leggett  and  Giles  A. 
Smith.  They  came  in  such  ovei'powering  numbers  that  our  men,  though 
valiantly  returning  the  fire,  were  driven  back,  and  were  in  imminent  peril 
of  utter  rout.  Their  defeat  would  enable  the  foe  to  outflank  tho  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  and  to  menace  it  with  destruction.  The  intelligent  patriot 
soldiers  perceived  all  this,  and  fought  with  desperation.  Couriers  were 
sent  to  the  rear,  and  every  teamster  and  provost-guardsman  and  straggler 
was  ordered  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  overpowered  comrades.  For  three 
hours  the  unequal  contest  continued.  At  length  tho  Sixteenth  Corps, 
wluch  was  on  the  move  to  recnforce  General  Logan,  arrived,  and,  uniting 
with  the  heroes  of  the  day^  rushed  into  the  open  field,  and  met  the  enemy 
face  to  face.  Tho  gicond  was  broken  and  rocky,  and  covered  with  thorny 
shrubs.  The  strife  was  almost  always  at  close  quarters.  One  of  General 
Smith's  Iowa  brigades  fought  around  a  line  of  breastworks,  now  on  one 
side,  and  now  on  tho  other.  The  whole  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was 
engaged,  and,  though  greatly  outnumbered,  was  still,  at  noon,  holding 
its  own.  General  McPherson  was  at  all  points,  encouraging,  directing, 
and  inspiring  his  men.  About  twelve  o'clock,  as,  with  his  ntafi^  he  was 
riding  along  the  embattled  lines,  a  fatal  impulse  led  him  into  a  gap 
between  tlie  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Corps,  of  which  lie  was  ignorant. 
Being  in  advance  of  his  staff,  he  rode  to  the  top  of  a  ridgo  near  by.  A 
party  of  rebels  sprang  from  ambush,  and  fired  a  volley  of  bullets  upon 
him.  The  brave  patriot  commander  fell  mortally  wounded  ;  the  bullet  of 
a  traitor  had  pierced  his  bosom.  Foremost  in  danger,  and  from  love  to 
his  country  braving  every  peril,  he  died  in  the  heat  of  battle,  as  he  was 
leading  his  men  to  victory. 

A  private,  George  D.  Reynolds,  of  the  Fifteenth  Iowa,  saw  his  chief 
fall.  Though  his  own  arm  had  been  shattered  by  a  ball,  he  crept  to  the 
side  of  the  dying  general,  and,  regardless  of  the  missiles  of  death  falling 
thickly  around,  held  his  hand  until  the  juilse  ceased  to  beat ;  then,  becom- 
ing faint  from  heat  and  loss  of  blood,  he  endeavored  to  find  the  hospital. 
On  his  way  back,  he  met  General  Buell  and  Ci)lonel  Strong,  searching  for 
tlie  body  of  the  general  Again  forgetting  his  own  wound,  he  led  them 
back.  When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  slight  ridge  where  the  Thnjd- 
stained  body  lay,  they  saw  a  party  of  rebels,  like  savages,  stripping  the 
honored  remains.     Enraged  by  the  indignity,  the  little  band  attacked  twice 
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tlieir  numbers,  drove  them  into  the  woods,  and  sadly  and  tenderly  conveyed 
the  corpse  to  the  rear. 

General  McPherson  was  one  of  the  noblest  of  that  band  of  martyrs 
who  have  been  the  victims  of  this  infamous  rebellion.  "  He  was,"  writes 
General  Sherman,  "  a  noble  youth,  of  striking  personal  appearance,  of  the 
highest  professional  capacity,  and  with  a  heart  abounding  in  kindness,  that 
drew  to  him  the  affections  of  all  men."  By  the  death  of  General  McPher- 
son, the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  devolved  upon  General 
Logan,  a  man  rivalling  his  predecessor  in  bravery,  patriotism,  and  military 
ability.  General  Logan,  as  the  news  was  transmitted  to  him  on  the  field 
that  the  command  rested  with  him,  brandished  his  sword,  and  cried  out, 
"  Come  on,  boys ;  McPhereon  and  revenge."  For  two  hours  more  the  fight 
raged  around  the  little  hill  called  "  Leggett's  Bald  Top."  Hood  was  a 
mere  reckless,  desperate  "  fire-eater."  In  a  frenzy  like  that  which  reigns 
in  a  drunken  row,  he  hurled  his  masses,  infuriated  with  whiskey,  upon  the 
patriot  lines.  He  seemed  reckless  of  slaughter,  apparently  resolved  to 
carry  his  point,  or  lose  the  last  man.  General  Logan  was  by  no  means  his 
inferior  in  impetuous  daring,  and  far  his  superior  in  all  those  intellectual 
qualities  of  circumspection,  coolness,  and  judgment,  requisite  to  constitute 
a  great  general.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  rebels,  defeated  %t 
every  point,  retreated  from  the  field.  The  rebel  loss  was  enormous.  "  I 
entertain  no  doubt,"  writes  General  Sherman,  "  that  the  toemy  sustained 
an  aggregate  loss  of  eight  thousand  men."  Our  loss  was  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

While  these  scenes  were  transpiring,  the  rebel  Wheeler,  with  a  strong 
cavalry  force,  made  an  attack  upon  Decatur,  hoping  to  destroy  the  National 
stores  gathered  there.  But  Colonel,  now  General  Sprague,  who  was  in 
command,  with  equal  bravery  and  sagacity,  baffled  his  plans.  As  Hood 
had  been  placed  in  command,  with  loud  boasts  that  "the  National  troops 
would  vanish  before  him  like  mist  before  the  sun,"  he  was  morally  com- 
pelled at  all  hazards  to  fight.  He  made  an  attempt  to  cut  through  a  weak 
portion  of  our  line,  and  thus  sever  the  right  from  the  centre  of  the  army. 
The  Thirteenth  Corps  met  this  assault  gallantly.  General  Sherman  happened 
to  be  near  as  the  impetuous  onset  was  made.  He  brought  forward  batteries 
which  opened  with  direful  slaughter  upon  the  foe.  When  they  were 
thrown  a  little  into  confusion.  General  Woods,  supported  by  General 
Schofield,  swept  down  upon  them  in  a  ]*esistle8s  charge,  which  drove  them 
back  behind  their  intrenchments,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  eight  thousand  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  Union  loss  was  about  three  thousand. 
Such  was  the  scale  on  which  these  operations  were  carried.  Skirmishes 
but  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  rise  to  the  magnitude  of 
ordinary  pitched  battles. 

Every  day,  every  hour,  had  its  conflict  or  wild  adventures.  General 
Gerrard  rode  with  his  cavalry  to  Covington,  forty-two  miles  below  Atlanta, 
on  the  road  to  Augusta.  Here  he  cut  and  destroyed  the  railroad,  burning 
two  important  bridges,  destroying  two  depots,  with  a  large  train  of  cars, 
two  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  numerous  military  stores.  He  also  took 
two  hundred  prisoners.     In  the  expedition  he  lost  but  one  man.      The 
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Aupnsta  road  being  tliua  destroyed,  the  rebels  could  only  obtain  supplies 
by  tlie  ^^fiicon  road.     This  also  was  doomed. 

General  Sherman  ordered  two  forcefl  of  cavalry  to  move  from  Atlanta. 
One  of  five  thousand  men,  under  General  Stoneman,  was  to  take  the  routd 
to  McDonough.      The  other,  of  four  thousand,  under  General  McGook, 
was  to  take  a  road  which  led  tlirough  FayetteWlle.     The  two  parties  wer^^ 
to  meet  at  Lovejoy's  Station,  on  the  Macon  road,  on  the  28th  of  Juljr" 
Having  tlestroyed  the  road,  they  were  then  to  seek  for  Wheeler  and  giv^" 
him  battle.     Eagerly  the  men  embarked  in  the  gallant  enterprise.     Ju^bi 
before  starting,'  a  petition  was  handed  from  the  men  to  General  Shermai 


imploring  permission,  after  having  thoroughly  accomplished  their  work,  t-^zzio 
attack  Macnm  itself,  and  release  the  two  thousand  Union  prisoners  held  i:r_Sn 
confinement  there. 

This  was  true  chivalry.  The  heroic  request  met  with  a  prompt  r^^e- 
spouse  from  General  Sherman.  General  Stoneman  was  authorized  to  acce^^^e 
to  the  wishes  of  his  command.  Nothing  is  certain  in  war.  Both  partic — ma 
started  forth  in  the  highest  spirits.  But  obstacles  were  met  which  neithe 
bravery  nor  skill  could  surmount.  Swollen  streams  were  encounter 
which  could  not  be  forded,  and  Avhere  there  were  no  bridges.  It  thus  1 
came  impossible  for  the  two  forces  to  unite  at  the  appointed  time 
l)lace.  They  were  separated  by  the  Ocmulgee  River ;  General  Stonema 
on  the  east,  tearing  up  the  railroad,  burning  dejvots  and  military  stores,  bi 
unable  to  effect  a  junction  with  General  McCook.  The  enterprise,  in 
heart  of  the  rel)el  country,  and  in  the  mickt  of  i)Owerftil  rebel  armies, : 

quired  the  utmost  expedition.     Boldly,  Avith  his  single  command,  he  presBt "^^ 

on  to  Macon.     But  his  force  was  not  sufficient  to  storm  the  town. 

The  rebel  cavalry  Avere  on  tlie  alert.     General  Stoneman  was  compellt=-3-^   "^ 
to  retreat,  followed  closely  by  outnumbering  foes.     They  gathered  in  suc-^ 
numbers  that  he  was  soon  surrounded,  and  with  forces  so  strong  that 
could  not  cut  his  way  through.     Witli  a  noble  spirit  of  selt^-sacrifice,  1.^ 
de(*ided  that  ho,  with  about  seven  hundred  men  and  a  section  of  ligt 
gims,  would  surrender.     While  protracting  the  details  of  this  capitulatioi 
the  remainder  of  the  force,  under  Colonel  Adams,  effected  their  esciip 
The  greater  part  of  the  comniand  was  thus  saved.     The  heroic  Gener 
Stoneman  thus  became  himself  an  inmate  of  those  very  prisons  from  whic 
ho  had  endeavored  to  rt^ease  his  comrades. 

(teneral  McCook  was  not  much  more  successful.     He  struck  the  We 
Point  Riiilroad  at  Palmetto  Station,  tore  up  the  road,  destroyed  the  depc:;==v^ 
and   other  public  buildings,  and  pressed   on,  without   drawing  rein, 
Fayetteville.     Here  he  burned  a  long  train  of  wagons,  and  seized  the  mule 
and  the  men.     He  then  struck  over  to  the  Macon  road  at  Lovejoy's,  au 
did  M'hat  he  could  to  destroy  it.     He  was  soon  assailed  by  superior  for 
before  whom  he  n^treated  to  Xewman,  on  the  AVest  Point  road.     Here  h^  -^^ 
was  met  by  another  boily  of  rebels,  and  quite  hemmed  in.     Gallantly    '^ 
however,  he  cut  his  way  through  them,  till  he  reached  our  lines  befor^^^^^^ 
Atlanta,  having  lost  all  his  captures  and  five  hundred  men. 

Major-Genend  Ilowanl  was  appointed  by  the  President  to  succeed  the 
lamented   ilcPherson.     General  Sherman  was  daily  drawing  liia  lines 
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nearer  the  doomed  city,  and  strengthening  every  position  he  gained.  Gen- 
eral Hood  saw  that  if  lie  allowed  General  Sherman  to  continne  his  move- 
ment to  tlie  south,  he  would  soon  seize  the  Macon  road,  and  then  Atlanta 
would  be  inevitably  starved  into  surrender.  He  therefore  determined,  at 
every  risk,  to  break  Sherman's  line.  On  the  28th,  he  massed  his  forces  for 
tlie  desperate  endeavor.  About  noon  of  this  day,  an  immense  force  was 
hurled  against  the  Fifteenth  Corps ;  but  the  charge  was  so  stenily  received, 
and  such  volleys  of  death  poured  into  their  ranks,  that  the  oflScers  could  no 
longer  control  the  men,  and  they  broke  and  fled. 

Again  and  again  were  the  routed  rebels  rallied  by  their  desperate  lead- 
ers. Six  times,  between  twelve  at  noon  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  they 
were  driven  towards  the  frail  intrenchments  behind  which  the  patriots 
awaited  them,  and  six  times  they  were  scattered  with  terrific  slaughter. 
Hood  was  apparently  utterly  reckless  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers.  He 
fought  with  the  brute  energy  of  a  madman.  On  that  bloody  day  General 
Logan's  Corps  won  great  renown.  Almost  alone  they  met  the  assault  of 
these  vastly  superior  numbers,  thus  desperately  hurled  upon  them.  Our 
loss  was  less  than  six  hundred  ;  that  of  the  enemy,  General  Sherman  says, 
could  not  have  been  less  than  five  thousand.  But  for  the  obstruction  of 
dense  and  tangled  forests,  which  prevented  the  opportune  arrival  of  Gen- 
eral Davis's  Division,  the  repulse  would  have  been  a  disastrous  rout. 

Day  after  day  passed  with  incessant  skirmishes,  while  our  troops  were 
continually  pushing  their  way  towards  the  Macon  road.  The  rebel  lines 
extended  fifteen  miles.  They,  were  enabled  to  do  this,  as  the  State  militia 
had  been  called  out  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Atlanta.  The  spread  of  the 
forests  and  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  so  concealed  and  protected 
them,  that  their  weak  points  could  not  be  discovered.  On  the  10th  of 
August,  four  four-and-a-half-inch  rifled  gutis  arrived  from  Chattanooga. 
They  were  immediately  put  to  work,  night  and  day,  throwing  shells  into 
the  city,  causing  frequent  fires  and  great  consternation.  But  Hood  seemed 
determined  to  hold  his  forts,  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  town. 

The  rebel  cavalry  leader  Wheeler  now  started,  with  a  force  of  between 
six  and  ten  thousand  men,  and  struck  our  lines  of  communication  at  Cal- 
houn, near  Dalton.  He  broke  up  the  road  for  some  distance,  and  captured 
about  six  hundred  cattle.  "  I  could  not,"  says  General  Sherman,  "  have 
asked  any  thing  better ;  for  I  had  provided  well  against  such  a  contingency, 
and  this  detachment  left  me  superior  to  the  enemy  in  cavalry."  He  im- 
mediately ordered  General  Kilpatrick,  one  of  the  boldest  riders  of  the 
army,  to  improve  the  opportunity  in  making  another  attempt  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  railroad  at  Macon. 

On  the  night  of  August  19th,  five  thousand  horsemen  leaped  into  their 
saddles,  and  passed  swiftly  away  on  their  mission.  The  rebels  anticipated 
the  movement.  They  soon  encountered  a  formidable  force.  Qtjneral  Kil- 
patrick, afl«r  a  bloody  battle,  dispersed  them.  Pressing  rapidly  on  at 
Jonesboro',  he  encountered  another  rebel  force,  which  he  also  scattered. 
For  five  hours  his  men  worked  at  Jonesboro',  tearing  up  the  railroad. 
They  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  rebel  brigade,  greatly  outnum- 
bering them.    His  men,  reftising  battle  against  such  odds,  sprang  npon 
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their  horseB,  and  tnmed  in  the  direction  of  Lovejojr'B  Station.  Here  ho 
again  encountered  the  enemy  in  great  force,  and  in  such  a  position  that  ho 
could  not  avoid  a  battle.  The  foe  made  a  furious  assault  upon  his  ex- 
hausted men,  and  soon  surrounded  them.  Thej  could  only  surrender,  or 
desperately  cut  their  way  through  the  swarming  lines  by  which  they  were 
enveloped.  Visions  of  imprisonment,  starvation,  and  every  outrage  which 
savage  barbarity  could  inflict,  ner\''ed  the  hearts  of  his  gallant  band.  In 
tlie  scene  which  ensued.  General  Minty  was  conspicuous  alike  for  good 
generalship  and  impetuous  bravery.  The  men  were  formed  in  colunm  for 
a  charge.  At  the  word  of  command,  with  a  shout  they  dashed  against  the 
foe.  Fences  were  leaped,  ditches  cleared,  and  with  rattling  sabres  the  im- 
petuous squadron  reached  the  barricade  of  rails  where  the  foe  awaited 
them.  They  leaped  the  barrier,  and,  with  keen-edged  swords,  cut  right 
and  left,  as  they  rode  over  the  astounded  rebels."  The  yells  of  the  horse- 
men were  mingled  with  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the  groans  of  the 
dying.  The  sabre  was  the  only  weapon  the  patriots  used.  A  hundred 
rebels  were  cut  down,  as  the  Spartan  band  hewed  a  path  for  their  escape. 
Merited  success  rewarded  the  bold  deed.  The  men,  having  broken  throngh 
the  hostile  lines,  were  rallied  together.  After  a  ride  of  four  days,  during 
which  they  had  but  tliree  meals  of  coiFee  and  hard  tack,  and  only  one 
night's  rest,  they  reached  their  lines  at  Atlanta  in  safety. 

It  was  now  the  25th  of  August.  General  Sherman  had  been  before  the 
city  for  nearly  five  weeks,  and  still  the  rebel  flag  floated  defiantly  from  its 
ramparts.  Yet  every  day  some  advance  was  made,  and  now  the' hour  had 
come  for  decisive  action.  All  the  sick,  all  sur|)hi3  wagons,  and  all  encum- 
brances of  every  kind,  were  sent  back  to  the  Cliattahoochie.  General  Wil- 
liams, with  his  corpa,  was  stationed  there  as  a  guard.  The  whole  remaining 
army  was  then  put  in  motion  on  the  night  of  the  25th  and  26th.  General 
Schofield,  by  menac^es,  bombardments,  and  fierce  assaults,  held  the  rebels 
at  their  guns.  The  siege  of  Atlanta  was  to  be  raised,  and,  instead  of 
attacking  its  intrenehments,  the  whole  strength  of  the  army  was  to  be 
hurled  against  its  only  remaining  lines  of  eonmiunication.  The  minute 
and  complicated  details  of  the  movement  by  which  the  army,  abandoning 
its  intrenehments,  marched  to  Jonesboro'  on  the  Macon  road,  can  be  made 
interesting  only  to  military  readers,  who  will  carefully  study  the  account, 
aided  by  diagi'ams.  The  well-planned  and  admirably  executed  enteq^risc 
would  have  done  honor  to  Napoleon.  It  must  ever  give  General  Sherman 
rank  among  the  ablest  of  military  commanders.  A  force  was  first  sent, 
who  destroyed  twelve  miles  of  the  West  Point  Railroad.  The  ties  were 
burned,  the  rails  heated  an<l  twisted,  the  cuts  filled  up  "with  trees,  logs, 
rocks,  and  earth,  intermingled  with  loaded  shells,  prepared  as  torpedoes,  to 
explode  in  case  of  an  attempt  to  clear  them  out."  The  three  columns  of  the 
army  moved  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  under  the  commands  of  Generals 
Thomas,  S(;hofield,  and  Howard.  The  rebels,  under  Lee  and  Ilardee,  fell 
impetuously  upon  General  Howard's  column.  After  a  very  sternly  contested 
battle  of  two  hours'  duration,  the  discomfited  foe  withdrew,  with  the  loss 
of  four  hundred  dead,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  wounded.  As  soon 
as  the  troops  struck  the  Macon  Railroad,  they  were  to  commence  vigorously 
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the  work  of  destruction.     The  occupancy  of  these  roads  by  the  patriot 
army  would  send  starvation  into  the  streets  of  Atlanta,  and  seal  its  doom. 

The  rebels  made  one  last  desperate  endeavor  to  prevent  this  movement, 
which,  being  successfully  accomplished,  would  drive  them  fugitives  from 
Atlanta.  General  Sherman  had  marched  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
over  the  hills  and  through  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Northern  Georgia.  He 
had,  day  after  day,  in  uninterrupted  victory,  driven  the  whole  rebel  army 
before  him.  And  now  the  capture  of  the  "  Gate  City,"  with  its  arsenals, 
its  magazines,  its  manufactories,  its  vast  amount  of  military  stores,  would 
open  to  him  an  unobstructed  path,  through  the  very  heart  of  the  State,  to 
the  sea.  He  had  fought  his  way  through  dense  forests,  and  mountain 
gorges,  and  rocky  crags.  He  was  now  to  enter  upon  a  level  country, 
where  no  serious  impediment  could  block  his  path.  The  rebels  understood 
this  perfectly,  and  stiffened  their  sinews  for  a  last  despairing  effort. 

When  General  Howard  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  Jonesboro',  about 
noon  of  the  Slst  of  July,  the  rebels  plunged  upon  him,  inspired  by  all  the 
energies  of  fury  and  despair.  General  Logan  received  the  first  onset. 
He  was  just  the  man  for  the  place  and  the  hour.  General  Kilpatrick  had 
gained  an  important  Eminence,  from  which  his  guns  dealt  destruction  to 
the  foe.  In  accumulated  masses  the  surging  rebels  rolled  up  the  hill.  In 
a  moment  there  was  a  portentous  silence,  until  the  serried  host  were  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  guns.  Then  came  flash  and  roar,  peal  upon  peal,  volley 
after  volley.  The  range  was  perfect.  There  was  no  need  for  deliberation' 
or  aim.  The  gunners  worked  with  superhuman  rapidity ;  shells,  grape, 
canister,  swept  through  the  ranks  of  the  foe  like  hail.  Fifteen  minutes 
passed.  A  puff  of  wind  swept  away  the  billowy  smoke.  The  column  had 
vanished.  Tlie  ground  was  red  with  blood,  and  covered  with  the  mangled, 
ghastly  victims  of  war — some  still  in  death,  many  writhing  in  mortal 
agonies. 

It  was  with  the  rebels^  a  case  of  life  or  death.  Defeat  now  was  rem- 
ediless ruin.  A  second  column  was  forced  up  the  hill.  A  second  burst 
of  war's  terrific  tempest  swept  them  to  destruction.  And  thus  the  battle 
raged  till  night.  Hardee,  the  rebel  leader  at  that  point,  seemed  utterly 
reckless  of  the  lives  of  his  men.  The  wretched  victims  of  the  rebellion — 
the  "  poor  whites,"  who,  by  the  most  merciless  conscription,  had  been 
forced  into  the  war — were  driven  to  certain  slaughter  with  the  most  fanatic 
disr^ard  of  life.  The  Union  troops  were  safe  behind  a  parapet  of  logs. 
The  rebel  dead  were  piled  up  before  this  parapet,  in  some  places  four  deep. 

The  next  morning  the  battle  was  renewed.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Gen- 
eral Thomas's  Division  was  now  at  hand,  to  aid  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
After  standing  on  the  defensive  for  a  few  hours  and  bloodily  repelling  sev- 
eral charges,  the  patriots,  in  their  turn,  commenced  making  assaults.  Gen- 
eral Davis,  with  Major  Edith,  made  one  of  the  most  gallant  of  these  charges. 
Bebel  and  patriot  struggled  hand  to  hand  over  the  barricade.  The  star- 
spangled  banner  and  treason's  flag  intertwined  their  folds.  The  Eighth 
Illinois,  under  Colonel  Anderson,  performed  illustrious  deeds.  After  a 
fight  of  four  hours  the  whole  rebel  line  was  carried,  and  their  battery  of 
twenty-four  guns  was  captured.  The  vanquished  foe  retreated  in  confii- 
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rion.    The  gloom  of  the  n%ht;j  the  d&rk^  patlileea  forest^  and  the  ruj 
natiir©  of  Uie  ground  preyented  ptu-suit. 

Scouts  probably  conveyed  to  Hood,  in  Atlantaj  the  disastrous  intelli- 
gence* About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  heavy  explogigna  were  heard  in 
the  citVj  about  twenty  mil<B  dietaut.  Hood  was  blowing  up  his  maga* 
riues^  in  preparation  for  flight.  The  next  moniing^  July  *2d,  General  Slo 
cum,  who  was  watching  tlie  movemeuts  of  the  rebels  at  Atlanta,  discov- 
ered their  retreat.  They  were  escaping  by  roads  which  led  eastward 
towards  Augusta*  Ho  iuiniediately  entered  the  city  in  triumph*  The 
black  population  received  him  as  their  deliverer.  Ho  tongue  can  tell  the 
enthusiaarn  of  their  greeting.  There  were  a  few  Union  inhabitantii  in  the 
place,  *'  faithful  found  among  tlie  faitliless,''  For  their  persistent  patriot 
ism  tiiej  had  suflered  untold  outrages.  With  tears  which  eonld  not  be 
restrained,  and  prayotB  of  thankBgi\'ing  inarticulate  through  emotion,  they 
welcomed  the  return  of  the  Hatiooal  flag. 

General  Sherman,  with  a  brilliant  cavalcade,  Boon  entered  the  d^. 
The  Stan  and  Stripes  were  unfurled  from  every  epire,  and  over  every  ram- 
part. Along  the  wires  the  joyful  telegram  was  flashed  to  Washington; 
*'  Atlanta  is  ours,  and  fairly  won," 
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CHAPTEE    XXXVIII. 

PEOM    ATLANOVA    TO    SAVANNAH 

(October,  November,  and  December,  1861.) 

EZPUIAOV  OF  THB  INHABITANTS  FROM  ATLANTA. — CORRESPON'DENCE  WITH  RBBEL  AUTHORrnXa— 

Attempt  upon  oub  Lines  of  Comhunication. — Allatoona  Pass. — Rbtrbat  op  the  Fob. — 
Destboction  of  Atlanta. — The  Line  op  March. — Anecdotes  and  Incidents. — Captubi 
of  mllledgeyille—macon  and  auousta  threatened. — services  op  general  kil- 
PATRICK. — The  Contraband. — Abbiyal  at  Savannah. — Storuing  Fort  McAlustbb. — 
The  Triumphant  Issue. 

As  soon  as  General  Sherman  had  entered  Atlanta,  his  first  care  was  for 
the  weary  veterans  who  had  so  patiently  and  heroically  borne  the  toilsome 
march  from  Chattanooga.  While  General  Kilpatrick,  with  his  tireless 
riders,  scoured  the  country  to  guard  against  surprise,  our  soldiers  were 
encamped  within  and  around  the  captured  town.  Rapidly  a  city  rose, 
of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  in  whose  lowly  dwellings,  constructed  mainly 
of  the  timber  of  deserted  houses,  the  bravest  and  noblest  of  human  hearts 
throbbed.  General  Sherman,  conscious  that  his  grand  enterprise  was  not 
finished,  only  auspiciously  commenced,  was  devoting  his  apparently  ex- 
haustless  energies  of  mind  and  body  in  preparation  for  his  onward  march. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  furtherance  of  his  plans  that  Atlanta,  for  a  time, 
should  be  converted  into  exclusively  a  military  post,  where  there  should 
be  no  spies  to  watch  his  movements,  and  no  idle  mouths  to  consume  the 
food  which  must  be  brought  ovgr  his  long  lines  of  transportation.  lie 
therefore  issued  an  order  that  all  non-combatants  should  leave  the  place, 
allowing  those  whose  sympatliies  were  with  rebellion  to  seek  the  protection 
of  the  rebel  army ;  while  those  whose  hearts  were  patriotic  were  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Union  lines.  The  torch  was  also  applied  to  all  those 
public  buildings  which,  upon  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta  by  the  patriot 
troops,  the  rebels  could  again  occupy  for  their  traitorous  purposes. 

A  wail  of  anguish  now  rose  from  the  imfortimate  inhabitants.  They 
had  endured  the  peril  and  suffering  of  the  siege.  Now  came  expulsion 
from  their  homes.  "  War  is  nothing,"  flippantly  exclaimed  Toombs  of 
Georgia.  "War,"  exclaimed  the  people  of  Atlanta,  in  tones  of  heart- 
piercing  anguish,  "  is  the  most  dreadful  of  all  earthly  calamities."  The  rebel 
General  Hood,  assuming  that  it  was  General  Sherman's  duty  to  retain 
thousands  in  his  camp  who  would  act  as  spies,  and  eat  the  food  of  his 
soldiers,  sent  a  remonstrance,  in  the  name  of  God  and  humanity,  against 
the  expulsion  of  the  inhabitants,  as  "  an  unprecedented  and  studied  act  of 
cruelty."  General  Sherman,  in  a  reply  as  impetuous  and  resistless  as  the 
sweep  of  his  columns,  reminded  Hood  of  the  invariable  course  of  the 
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rebels  in  regard  to  the  Union  familiefl  found  within  thrir  lines.  ^^  K  we 
must -be  enemieB,"  he  wrote,  ^^et  ub  be  men,  and  fight  it  ont  aa  we  pro- 
pose to-day,  and  not  deal  in  such  hypocritical  appeala  to  Gtod  and  human- 
ity." He  claimed  it  to  be  more  hnmane  to  remove  the  weak  and  helpless 
firom  the  military  post,  than  to  leave  them  exposed  to  the  ever-recurring 
attacks  of  hostile  armies.* 

The  mayor  and  city  council  of  Atlanta  communicated  Hood's  remon- 
strance to  General  Sherman,  accompanied  by  a  very  earnest  but  respeetfiil 
remonstrance  of  their  own.  To  tkem  Qeneral  Sherman  replied  in  a  letter 
under  date  of  September  IS,  containing  the  following  strongly  ezpresaed 
sentiments  i-^— 

"  GKErrLKMEBT : — ^I  have  your  letter  of  the  11th,  in  the  nature  of  a  peti- 
tion to  revoke  my  order  removing  all  the  inhabitants  from  Atlanta.  I 
have  read  it  carefully,  and  give  full  credit  to  your  statements  of  the 
distress  which  will  be  occasioned  by  it,  and  yet  shall  not  revoke  my  order, 
simply  because  my  orders  are  not  designed  to  meet  the  humanities  of  the 
case,  but  to  prepare  for  the  future  struggle  in  which  millions,  yea,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  outside  of  Atlanta,  have  a  deep  interest 

^^  We  must  have  peace,  not  only  in  Atlanta,  but  in  all  America.  To 
secure  this,  we  must  stop  the  war  that  now  desolates  our  once  fisivQied 
country.  To  stop  the  war,  we  must  defeat  the  rebel  armies  that  are  ^ 
arrayed  against  the  laws  and  Constitution  which  all  men  must  respect  and 
obey.  To  defeat  these  armies,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  them  in  thdr 
recesses,  provided  with  the  arms  and  instruments  which  enable  us  to  a^ 
complish  our  purpose. 

"  The  use  of  Atlanta  for  warlike  purposes  is  inconsistent  with  its  chsr 
acter  as  a  home  for  families.  War  is  cruelty,  and  you  cannot  refine  it; 
and  those  who  brought  war  on  our  country  deserve  all  the  curses  and  male- 
dictions a  people  can  pour  out.  I  know  that  I  had  no  hand  in  making 
this  war,  and  I  know  that  I  will  make  more  sacrifices  than  any  of  you,  to 
to-day,  to  secure  peace.  But  you  cannot  have  peace  and  a  division  of  our 
country.  If  the  United  States  submit  to  a  division  now,  it  will  not  stop, 
but  will  go  on  till  we  meet  the  fate  of  Mexico,  which  is  eternal  war. 

"  You  might  as  well  appeal  against  the  thunder-storm  as  against  the 
terrible  hardships  of  war.  They  are  inevitable,  and  the  only  way  the  peo- 
ple of  Atlanta  can  hope  once  more  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet  at  home,  is 

*  The  following  sentence  from  his  replj  shows  that  General  Sherman  is  as  able  with  the  pen 
as  with  the  sword ; — 

**  In  the  name  of  common  sense — I  ask  you  not  to  appeal  to  a  just  God  in  such  a  sacrilegiooi 
manner — jou^  who  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  prosperity,  have  plunged  a  nation  into  war—dark 
and  cruel  war;  who  dared  and  badgered  us  to  battle ;  insulted  our  flag;  seized  our  arsenals  and 
forts,  that  were  left  in  the  honorable  custody  of  a  peaceful  ordnance  sergeant ;  seized  and  made 
prisoners  of  war  of  the  very  garrisons  sent  to  protect  your  people  from  negroes  and  Indiana, 
long  before  any  overt  act  was  committed  by  the  {to  you)  hateful  Lincoln  Government;  tried  to 
force  Kentucky  and  Missouri  into  rebellion  in  despite  of  themselves ;  falsified  the  vote  of*  Louisi- 
ana; turned  loose  your  privateers  to  plunder  unarmed  ships;  expelled  Union  families  by  the 
♦*»ouaand8 ;  burned  their  homos,  and  declared,  by  acts  of  your  Congress,  the  confiscation  of  all 
due  to  Northern  men  for  goods  had  and  received  I     Talk  this  to  the  marines,  but  not  to  m«, 
iTO  seen  these  things,  and  who  will  this  day  make  as  great  sacrifice  for  the  peaoa  and 
li  ttie  South,  aa  the  best  Southerqer  among  you." 
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to  stop  this  war,  which  can  alone  be  done  by  admitting  that  it  began  in 
error  and  is  perpetuated  in  pride.  We  don't  want  your  negroes,  or  your 
horses,  or  your  houses,  or  your  land,  or  any  thing  you  have.  But  we 
do  want,  and  wo  will  have,  a  just  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States." 

Sorrowfully  the  people  prepared  for  the  abandonment  of  their  homes. 
A  ten  days'  truce  was  agreed  upon,  to  facilitate  this  painful  operation. 
General  Sherman  furnished  transportation  for  all  families,  giving  them 
their  choice  whether  they  would  go  north  to  Chattanooga,  where  the 
Union  flag  would  protect  them,  or  south  to  Kough  and  Ready,  where  the 
flag  of  rebellion  was  unfurled.  All  were  treated  with  tenderness,  and 
every  thing  was  done  which  humanity  could  dictate,  to  mitigate  the  sever- 
ity of  their  inevitable  |jut  sad  lot.  Seven  hundred  and  five  adults  and 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  children  were  sent  south.  Each  family  was  al- 
lowed to  take  baggage  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-one 
pounds.  The  rebels  invariably  acknowledged  the  patience,  courtesy,  and 
kindness  with  which  this  movement  was  executed  by  the  patriot  com- 
manders. 

As  soon  as  the  truce  was  terminated,  which  was  prolonged  to  thiiteen 
days.  Hood  again  made  a  movement,  hoping  to  drive  the  patriots  out  of 
Atlanta.  It  was  then  the  22d  of  September.  Hood  had  rendezvoused  his 
army  at  Macon,  about  one  hundred  miles  southeast  of  Atlanta.  Jefi*. 
Davis  hastened  there  to  inspire  the  troops  by  liis  presence  and  with  his 
words  of  cheer.  On  Sunday,  the  25th,  he  addressed  them  in  a  glowuig 
speech,  in  which  he  assured  them  that  their  march  should  soon  be  north- 
ward, and  that  their  feet  should  "  press  the  soil  of  Tennessee,"  where  he 
promised  them  brilliant  conquests  and  abundant  plunder.  Hood,  having 
been  so  signally  chastised  in  every  attempt  to  meet  General  Sherman  in  the 
field,  now  attempted  to  accomplish  by  strategy  that  which  he  had  in  vain 
essayed  by  force  of  arms.  On  the  2d*of  October,  with  the  main  portion 
of  the  rebel  army,  he  recrossed  the  Chattalioochie,  and,  marching  north  to- 
wards Marietta,  threatened  all  the  posts  on  our  long  line  of  railroad  com- 
munication between  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga. 

As  soon  as  General  Sherman  was  informed  of  this  movement,  he  sent 
General  Thomas  to  Cliattan(X)ga,  to  watch  the  rebel  General  Forrest,  who, 
with  a  formidable  force  of  cavalry,  was  marching  in  that  direction.  At  the 
same  time  General  Corse  was  sent  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Rome. 
On  the  3d,  nearly  the  whole  Union  army  was  in  motion  back  again,  to  pro- 
tect our  menaced  line  of  communication.  Atlanta,  now  truly  and  only  a 
military  post,  strongly  fortified,  was  left  under  the  protection  of  General 
Slocum,  with  a  small  band  of  troops. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  Hood,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
was  aiming  to  seize  the  Allatoona  Pass,  about  half-way  between  Marietta 
and  Kingston.  The  importance  of  this  pass  was  well  known  to  *both  ar- 
mies. General  Sherman  promptly  signalled  to  his  line  of  garrisons  to  ac- 
cumulate as  much  force  at  the  pass  as  possible,  and  to  hold  it  at  every 
hazard.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  October,  General  Corse  left  Rome 
with  part  of  one  brigade,  and  reached  Allatoona  at  daybreak  the  next 


^^^^        1^  the  exiBtence  of  our  armj  at  Atlanta.     In  addition  to  the 

^^^H^^^i^ni  B  of  rock,  it  was  fortilied  by  two  forts  or  bastiou«d  earth- 

^H     wor]      protected  by  palisadea  and  rifle-pits. 

I  General  Corse  had  about  thirteen  hundred  men  to  garrison  thia  Ther- 

mopjlse  of  the  Georgian  campaign.     As  he  entered  the  defile,  an  army  ©f 

thirty  thousand  troops  were  rushing  upon  him*     Rapidly  dispositions  were 

'm     made  for  battle.     Just  at  Bunrisej  General  French,  who  commanded  tha 

I     advance  of  Hood's  army^  sent  in  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  pass, 

^^^     '*  to  avoid  a  needless  effusion  of  blood,"     lie  gave  five  min  utes  for  an  an* 

'^  swer.  General  Corse,  ad  he  received  the  commumcation,  coolly  remarked, 
as  if  speaking  to  himself,  "  General  French  is  either  a  fool,  or  thinks  some 
one  eke  one."  He  then  replied^ ''  We  are  prepared  for  the  needless  efiFnsion 
of  blood  whenever  it  is  agreeable  to  you."  The  moment  tJie  messenger 
returned,  the  tempest  of  war  opened  with  its  thunder*i*oar  and  its  bolte  of 
de.^tmction-  The  rebels  attacked  on  three  sides  at  once,  A  detachmeBt 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Iowa  and  the  Seventh  Illinoia  were  in  the  rifle-pits  west 
.  of  the  tort.  By  eheer  force  of  uumberSj  the  rebels  gained  a  position  on  a 
ridge  between  the  forts  and  tliese  pits,  thus  isolating  the  little  band,  only 
a  fe^i!^  of  whom  escaped  back  to  the  forts. 

Fiercer  and  fiercer  waxed  the  fight  as  the  sun  rose  high  in  the  heaTeii& 
Tlie  patriots  fought  like  men  determined  to  conquer  or  die.  The  rebels 
fought  like  men  who  had  notliing  to  fear,  every  thing  to  gain,  and  who 
were  certain  of  victory-  In  the  rifle-pits  the  fight  was  terrific.  General 
Oone  commanded  one  of  the  two  forts,  General  Tourtelotte  the  otken 
Every  iuuuiciit  the  battle  increased  in  iarj.  Exa^peratiou  iired  the  heaitB 
of  the  assailants.  Massing  his  troops,  French  hurled  them  column  after 
column  upon  the  patriot  band.  About  eleven  o'clock,  General  Corse  was 
wounded  in  the  cheek.  As  he  fell,  fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  he  cried  out, 
"  Hold  Allatoona."  Colonel  Rowett  succeeded  him  in  command,  and  the 
men  still  stood  bravely  at  their  guns.  About  noon.  General  Sherman  sig- 
nalled, from  the  top  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  nearly  fifteen  miles  distant: 
"Hold  on  to  Allatoona  to  the  last.     1  will  help  you." 

For  another  hour  the  fight  raged  with  unabated  fury.  In  Colonel 
Rowett's  fort  the  ammunition  ran  short.  Reluctantly  he  ordered  his  men 
to  cease  firing.  He  intended  thus  to  husband  his  fire,  that  every  shot 
might  doubly  fulfil  its  mission  upon  the  masses  of  the  enemy  rushing  upon 
the  guns.  His  troops  thought  he  intended  to  surrender,  and,  as  they  still 
plied  their  guns,  cried  out,  "  Never,  never  I''  Just  then  a  bullet  struck  the 
gallant  colonel,  and  he  fell  dead.  General  Corse,  though  sufifering  intense 
pain  from  his  wound,  again  resumed  command,  and  the  patriots,  theur 
numbers  every  hour  diminishing,  fought  on  till  two  o'clock.  The  crisis  of 
the  battle  then  came. 

A  massive  column  of  the  rebels  charged  up  the  hill,  against  the  pali- 
sades, loudly  cheering  as  they  ran.  There  was  but  one  gun  which  could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  foe.  It  was  doubly  shotted,  and  the  gunner 
waited  till  the  very  powder  should  flash  in  the  faces  of  the  oncoming  host 
The  infantry  also  withheld  their  fine  until  every  bullet  was  sure  to  reach 
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its  victim.    The  exultant  host  came  Bmrging  on  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
palisades,  when  there  was  a  flash  and  a  roar, 

'*  And  the  angel  of  death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed." 

The  rebel  line  was  fearfully  shattered  by  that  fire.  The  survivors 
Bta^ered,  recoiled,  fled.  The  "  efinsion  of  blood  "  on  both  sides  had  been 
great,  but  not,  on  the  -part  of  the  patriots,  needless.  Gloriously  they  had 
repulsed  the  foe.  Triumphantly  they  held  the  pass.  Notwithstanding 
every  effort  General  Sherman  had  made  to  send  them  reiinforcements,  none 
could  be  forwarded  to  them  until  the  next  day. 

Hood,  thus  repulsed  at  AUatoona,  attempted,  by  a  circuitous  route,  again 
to  strike  the  railroad  at  Eesaca,  nearly  forty  miles  farther  north.  He  fell 
upon  the  pickets.  .For  three  hours  they  valiantly  held  their  ground. 
Hood  then  sent  in  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  place,  stating  that  if 
he  wel^  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  it  by  assault,  "  no  prisoners  would 
be  taken."  Disgusted  with  the  inhumanity  of  the  summons.  Colonel 
Weaver,  who  was  in  command,  replied,  "  I  can  hold  this  post.  If  you 
want  it,  come  and  take  it." 

Hood  responded  to  the  challenge  by  a  deadly  fire  of  shot  and  shell. 
The  battle  raged  with  no  decisive  results  until  dark.  About  midnight 
Colonel  Kaum  arrived  with  reenforcements,  and  assumed  the  command. 
With  the  earliest  light  the  battle  was  renewed  with  equal  desperation  on 
both  sides.  Hood,  finding  all  his  efforts  to  carry  the  position  unavailing, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  destruction  of  the  railroad.  About  six 
miles  north  of  Eesaca,  on  the  railroad,  there  is  a  little  town  called  Tilton. 
Here  Colonel  Archer  was  in  command  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  men. 
Being  fiercely  attacked  by  the  rebels,  after  a  slight  skirmish  they  retreat- 
ed to  a  block-house,  and  reiused  to  surrender,  when  called  upon  by  a  rebel 
officer,  Stewart,  who  threatened  them,  in  case  of  resistance,  with  no  quarter. 

The  rebels  opened  upon  the  frail  block-house  with  their  artillery.. 
Every  shot  shook  the  house  like  a  reed.  For  two  hours  the  unequal  con- 
test continued.  The  brave  little  garrison  fired  twenty-five  thousand  rounds, 
of  ammunition,  and  only  when  the  house  was  riddled  with  shot,  and  no» 
longer  tenable,  did  the  gallant  colonel  consent  to  surrender.  Everywhere^ 
the  rebels  found  the  patriots,  no  matter  how  greatly  outnumbered,  ready 
to  fight.  Dalton  only  was  seized  by  them  without  resistance.  This  slight 
success,  however,  was  of  but  little  avail,  since  General  Sherman  was  already 
thundering  at  their  heels,  eager  to  give  Hood  battle  whenever  he  would 
stop  long  enough  for  a  fight.  The  rebels  found  it  discreet  to  retreat, 
through  a  gap  in  the  mountain  ridge,  from  the  railroad  line  to  Lafayette,, 
about  twenty  miles  southwest  of  Dalton.  From  that  point  he  ingloriously 
continued  his  retreat  forty  miles  farther  west  to  the  Tennessee  Kiver. 

General  Sherman,  having  thus  driven  the  rebel  army  not  only  from  his- 
lines  of  communication,  but  out  of  the  State,  dispatched  General  Thomas 
to  take  care  of  Hood,  and  returned  to  Atlanta.  He  now  assembled  his- 
troops  at  Home,  Kingston,  and  Atlanta,  and  prepared  for  a  march  througL 
the  heart  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  a  distance  of  two  hundied  and  ninety 
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one  miles,  to  Savannah.  The  rebels  were  kept  in  entire  ignorance  respect- 
ing hia  destination.  They  knew  not  whether  he  intended  to  strike  for 
Mobile,  on  the  Gulf,  or  for  Brunswick,  Savannah,  Charleston,  or  Wilming- 
ton, on  the  coast.  They  were  therefore  compelled  to  make  preparations 
on  all  these  lifies  to  resist  his  advance. 

The  patriot  army  which  was  to  undertake  this  bold  march  amounted  to 
about  sixty  thousand  men.  *  It  consisted  of  four  corps  of  infantry,  two 
divisions  of  cavahy,  four  brigades  of  artillery,  and  two  horse-batteries. 
The  infantry  corps  were  commanded  by  Generals  Davis,  Osterhaus,  Blair, 
and  Slocum.  The  cavalry  was  led  by  the  chivalric  Kilpatrick.  One 
regiment  of  the  cavalry  deserves  especial  notice  even  among  these  heroic 
men,  all  of  whom  rendered  themselves  illustrious.  It  was  the  First  Ala- 
bama. Colonel  George  E.  Spencer  organized  this  regiment  in  1863.  It 
was  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  State.  These  pure 
patriots  braved  all  obloquy  and  every  danger,  in  their  devotion  to  the 
National  flag.  A  grateful  country  must  ever  hold  them  in  afiectionate 
remembrance.  Their  knowledge  of  the  Southern  country  and  of  Southern 
•entiment  was  of  much  service  during  the  eventful  campaign. 

The  army-  moved  in  four  columns.  Major-General  O.  O.  Howard  led 
the  right  wing ;  Major-General  Slocum  the  left.  They  took  as  little  bag- 
gage as  possible,  intending  mainly  to  subsist  upon  the  country.  That  they 
might  not  be  annoyed  by  a  pursuing  foe,  they  destroyed  in  their  march 
railroads,  bridges,  and  all  public  buildings  ^and  stores  which  could  benefit 
the  enemy.  They  also  took  with  them,  in  their  train,  all  beef  cattle, 
horses,  and  mufes,  and  all  the  able-bodied  negroes  who  could  be  of  service 
in  the  camp.  General  Sherman  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  those  impe- 
rial powers  which  could  alike  grasp  the  most  comprehensive  combinations 
and  superintend  the  minutest  details.  The  rebels  professed  to  be  very 
jubilant  over  what  they  represented  as  a  Quixotic  adventure,  which  would 
lead  to  the  annihilation  of  the  patriot  army.  Derisively  they  announced 
that  Sherman  was  marching  his  troops  to  the  Paradise  of  Footp. 

There  are  two  railroads  passing  through  the  heart  of  this  State.  The 
Georgia  Kailroad  connects  Atlanta  with  Charleston,  S.  C,  by  the  way  of 
Augusta.  The  other,  the  Georgia  Central,  traverses  the  State  about  fifty 
miles  farther  south,  and  passes  through  Macon  to  Savannah.  Tlie  army 
was  to  march  in  four  parallel  lines,  in  the  general  direction  of  these  roads, 
sweeping  a  path  about  sixty  miles  broad  through  the  State.  The  troops 
were  not  aware  themselves  of  their  destination,  but  were  to  meet  at  some 
point  which  General  Sherman  should  afterwards  designate.  On  the  18th, 
General  Howard  commenced  the  march  with  the  right  wing  from  Atlanta. 
General  Slocum  started  the  next  day  with  liis  wing.  General  Sherman 
and  staff  soon  followed,  the  general  remarking,  as  he  looked  back  upon 
Atlanta,  "  Let  Hood  go  north ;  our  business  is  down  south." 

The  troops  were  to  march  about  fifteen  miles  a  day.  Regular  foraging 
parties  were  detailed  to  gather  supplies.  The  other  soldiers  were  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants,  or  to  commit  any  trespass, 
save  that  they  were  to  drive  in  the  stock  which  they  met  on  their  line  of 
march,  and  could  gather  from  the  fields  such  turnips,  potatoes,  and  other 
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▼egeCtUes  m  they  needed.  Ko  destroction  of  prirate  propert j  mm  pep- 
mitted  m  disfcricto  where  fhej  did  not  eneomtter  oppositioir.  But  whm 
fhej  were  fired  npenfinom  the  honsei^  or  attacked  by  gaerriUaa^or  iboad 
brid^bomed,  and  other  obatmetioiia  inteipoaed  to  their  march,  the  oocpi 
oomnianderB  were  to  en&rce  a  pmuahment  of  deraatadxNi  according  to  iha 
meaanre  of  the  offence. 

As  the  troops  commenced  their  manh^  all  the  public  properij  ia 
Atlanta^  Bome,  EingBton,  Marietta^  snch  as  fiHr^arBenala^  fisbctc^^ 
could  0erve  the  rebel  annieB,  was  committed  to  the  flames.    ItwaaaeoUimB 
apectade,  aa  at  nighty  the  heayens,  for  miles  aroond,  were  red  with  iha 
blase  of  this  wide^iead  conflagration.    In  that  lovely  dune  it  waa  a 
delidoaa  season  of  Ihe  year.    The  mgg^  moontainons  region  diejr  had 
left  behind  them ;  and  nowthey  entered  npon  a  smooth^  fertile,  beantifld 
expanse,  where  marching  was  easy  and  food  abundant  and  where  tfas 
charm  of  novelty  ever  met  the  eje.    The  splendid  mansions  of  the  weatthj 
planterSy  their  wide-extended  estates,  luxuriantly  cultivated  by  hundredi 
of  negroes,  the  clustered  cabins  of  the  bondm^,  die  wretched  abodes  of 
the  lank,  sallow,  half-starved  poor  whites,  the  exuberant  welcome  wiA 
which  the  whole  colored  population  greeted  them,  the  sliglit  opporitian 
which  ihey  encountered,  and  which  they  swept  away  as  the  horse  aweefi 
the  flies  from  his  flanks,  the  prancing  steeds,  the  banners,  the  mino^  the 
song — all  these  combined  to  render  the  mareh  through  the  beantiM  fisUi 
of  Central  Greorgia  one  of  the^most  picturesque  and  poetic  in  the  amish 
of  war. 

An  anxious  mother  wrote  to  her  son,  wishing  for  some  details  of  the  mtrdt 
"  For  instance,"  she  wrote,  "  tell  me  what  you  have  to  eat."  He  replied 
playfully :  "  As  to  food,  we  have  beof,  and  mutton,  and  lamb,  and  veal,  and 
pork,  and  turkeys,  and  chickens,  and  geese,  and  ducks,  and  sweet  potatoes, 
and  Irish  potatoes,  and  turnips,  and  cabbages,  and  beets,  and  onions,  and 
parsnips,  and  carrots,  and  milk,  and  butter,  and  honey,  and  sugar,  and 
sirup,  and  Tyheat  bread,  and  com  bread,  &c.,  &c.,  «fec." 

The  patriot  troops  were  in  fine  physical  condition,  and  in  jubilant 
spirits,  and,  having  unbounded  confidence  in  their  chivalric  leader,  "  Uxk 
no  care  for  the  morrow."  The  rebels  were  completely  baffled  by 
Sherman's  movements,  and  knew  not  where  to  gather  their  forces  to  meet 
the  onset  of  his  main  column.  The  ubiquitous  army  were  continually 
appearing  in  places  where  it  was  least  expected,  its  movements  being  well 
guarded  by  detachments  of  cavalry.  The  planters  had  generally  obeyed 
the  order  of  the  rebel  Government,  and  had  planted  com  instead  of  cotton. 
For  miles  around  the  ripening  ears  waved  their  golden  harvest  in  the 
breeze.  General  Howard  marched  down  the  Macon  road,  destroying  the 
rail  as  he  advanced,  and  without  any  difficulty  scattering  the  rebel  cavalry, 
who  presented  spirited  but  entirely  ineffectual  resistance  to  his  march. 
Ilis  liorsemen  swept  in  all  directions,  striking  the  rebels  with  bewilderment 
and  dismay.  Leaving  Macon  on  the  right,  the  cavalry  swept  across  to 
Gordon,  where  they  found  Wheeler's  cavalry  and  Cobb's  militia,  five 
thousand  in  number,  strongly  posted  behind  breastworks.  Tlie  tempest  of 
war  instantly  burst.    It  raged  for  three  hours,  when  the  rebels  fied,  leaving 
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one-half  of  their  whole  number,  either  dead,  wounded,  or  prisoners,  in  the 
hands  of  the  patriots. 

The  northern  division  of  Howard's  column  was,  at  the  same  time, 
marching  through  Jackson,  Monticello,  and  Hillsboro',  to  Milledgeville,  the 
capital  of  the  State.  On  the  march,  General  Sherman  encamped  one  night 
on  the  plantation  of  Howell  Cobb,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  that  band 
of  traitors  who  had  brought  this  desolating  war  upon  our  land.  His 
granaries  were  well  filled  with  com,  and  there  was  found  also  an  abundant 
supply  of  sorghum  sirup.  The  owner,  a  general  in  the  rebel  army,  had 
taken  away  his  able-bodied  negroes,  leaving  behind  the  decrepit.  The 
negroes  had  been  told  that  the  Yankees  put  all  the  negroes  who  were  able 
to  fight  in  the  Iront  ranks  of  the  army,  and  that,  to  get  rid  of  the  women 
and  children,  they  put  them  in  the  houses  and  burned*  them  up. 

But  nothing  could  persuade  this  humble  people,  all  along  the  line  of 
march,  that  the  Northern  army  was  not  God's  anny,  sent,  in  answer  to  their 
prayers,  on  a  mission  of  deliverance  to  them.  Tlie  strong  men,  who  could 
be  serviceable.  General  Sherman  received  into  the  army.  The  women  and 
chfldren  followed  by  thousands.  But  they  could  not  be  fed  and  cared  for 
on  this  military  march,  and,  painfiil  as  it  was,  it  was  necessary  to  order 
them  back. 

General  Slocum,  with  the  left  wing,  marched  towards  Augusta,  along 
the  line  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  ;  while  General  Howard,  with  the  right 
wing,  was  moving  upon  Milledgeville.  The  two  wings  of  the  army  were 
ihen  concentrated  about  the  25th  near  Milledgeville.  Governor  Brown, 
after  liberating  the  convicts  from  the  penitentiary,  upon  condition  that 
ihey  would  fight  the  Yankees,  fled  from  his  capital  so  precipitately,  upon 
the  approach  of  onr  army,  that  three  thousand  muskets  and  several 
thousand  pounds  of  powder  were  left  beliind.  Brown  had  released 
Barabbas;  General  Sherman  let  him  run. 

While  General  Kilpatrick,  with  his  cavalry,  made  a  demonstration 
towards  Macon  to  bewilder  the  rebels,  the  main  body  of  the  army  pressed 
on  towards  the  coast.  They  encountered  no  opposition,  as  the  rebels  hur- 
ried to  the  defence  of  Macon.  Everywhere  the  simple-hearted  slaves  wel- 
comed the  Northern  army  with  inexpressible  joy.  Their  gratitude  was 
most  touching.  They  brought  water  to  the  soldiers,  and  fruit,  grasping 
their  hands,  and  exclaiming  in  their  broken  speech  : 

'*  Bless  de  Lord !  Tanks  be  to  Almighty  God,  de  Yankees  is  come* 
De  day  of  jubilee  hab  arrived." 

General  Sherman  had  no  disposition  in  his  march  to  waste  his  time 
before  fortified  cities,  or  to  engage  In  battles  which  would  encumber  his 
wagons  with  wounded.  General  Kilpatrick  was,  therefore,  ordered  merely 
to  demonstrate  against  Macon,  instead  of  attacking  it.  AYhen  within  five 
miles  of  the  city,  the  rebels  nished  upon  our  veteran  troops  with  a  fool- 
hardy recklessness  which  would  have  disgraced  Turks.  Our  soldiers, 
amazed  at  such  infatuation,  and  despising  such  stupidity,  shouted  to  them 
with  derision  to  come  on,  if  they  thought  the  whole  thing  a  joke. 
Snch  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry  and  of  grape-shot  was  opened  upon  them 
at  point-blank  range,  that  speedily  the  whole  rebel  force  was  scattered 
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to  the  windo,  with  the  loas  of  two  fhoDfland  five  hnndzedin  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisonera.  The  Union  loas  was  bat  fixriy  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

Among  the  jokes  perpetrated  by  the  BoIdierB  of  the  Union  aimy  in 
Milledgeville,  one  was  to  oi^ganize  a  mock  rebel  legislature  in  the  Stato 
House.  0£B.cers  were  chosen,  and  the  body,  thoroughly  oxganixed,  went 
vigorously  to  work,  making  eloquent  and  witty  speeches  against  tlis 
Yankees,  and  passing  grandiloquent  resolutions  to  whip  them.  In  Ihe 
midst  of  the  debate,  a  courier -rushes  in  with  the  announcement,  ^The 
Yankees  are  coming."  Instantly  there  is  a  terrible  panic,  and  all  mdi 
pell-mell,  over  the  seats  and  every  way,  to  escape.  This  is  followed  Ij 
roars  of  laughter.    War  has  its  iun  as  well  as  its  horrors. 

From  the  comic  let  us  turn  to  the  tragic.  ^  Great  God  I"  exclaimed  a 
woeH^tricken  lady  in  Milledgeville,  ^^  little  did  I  think,  when  I  bade  mj 
dear  boys,  who  now  sleep  in  their  graves,  good-by,  and  packed  them  dS^ 
that  this  day  would  come,  when,  old,  impoverished,  and  childless,  I  must  sik 
the  men  whom  they  fought  against,  for  a  meal  of  victuals  to  satisfy  my 
hunger.  But  it  serves  me  right  I  was  deceived ;  drove  them  to  battk^ 
death,  and  infamy,  and  here  I  stand  their  murderer." 

At  another  time  an  officer  saw  an  aged  woman  and  three  grown-up 
daughters,  standing  at  the  door  of  a  house,  uttering  the  most  frantic  cries 
for  help.  As  the  officer  rode  up,  the  old  woman  shrieked  out,  pointing  to 
a  burning  cotton-gin,  t^  Put  it  out  You  uns  are  bumin'  me  child  1"  Jiut 
then,  a  boy,  about  ten  years  old,  badly  singed,  came  rushing  out  of  the  bls- 
zing  building.  The  poor  woman  in  explanation  said,  "  We  uns  heard  that 
you  uns  killed  all  the  little  boys  to  keep  them  out  from  growing  up  to 
fight  ye ;  and  we  hid  'em."  It  was  by  such  fraud  that  these  wretched 
people  were  dnped  into  sympathy  witli  the  rebellion. 

Seventy-five  miles  from  Milledgeville,  on  the  Georgia  Central,  was  the 
town  of  Millen,  where  tlio  Union  prisoners  were  starving  and  dying,  hav- 
ing been  removed  to  that  place  for  safety  from  the  unutterable  woes  of 
Anderson ville.  Tlieir  camp  consisted  of  a  clearing  of  about  fifteen  acres, 
cut  out  from  a  dense  pine  forest,  and  surrounded  with  high  palisades. 
Here  our  patriotic  soldiers,  without  houses  or  tents,  or  any  comfortable 
clothing,  were  exposed  to  dew  and  frost,  and  burning  sunshine  and  delu- 
ging rain.  Their  sufferings  here  and  at  Andersonville  were  such  as  sav- 
ages only  could  have  inflicted,  and  such  as  no  imagination  can  picture. 
Our  troops  were  eager  to  reach  Millen  to  rescue  their  comrades.  There 
ivere  several  streams  to  cross,  and  the  march  consumed  eight  days.  The 
resistance  which  the  rebels  made  scarcely  retarded  for  an  hour  the  sweep 
of  our  victorious  column.  In  this  march  a  melancholy  event  occurred, 
which  gave  rise  to  some  unfortunate  misrepresentations,  and  which  canaot 
be  better  described  than  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  army  correspond- 
ents : — 

"  From  the  time  we  lej|l  Atlanta,  with  fifty  or  one  hundred  contra- 
bands, the  colored  brigades  continued  to  swell  in  numbers  until  we  arrived 
at  the  Ogeechee  River,  when  fully  ten  thousand  were  attached  to  the  vari- 
ous columns.    They  represented  all  shades  and  conditions,  from  the  almost 
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R-hite  hoiiBemaid  servant,  worth  in  the  market  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in 
rebel  currency,  to  the  tar-black,  pock-marked  cotton-picker,  who  never 
:;ro88es  Massa's  door-sill.  A  very  large  majority  of  them  were  women  and 
::hildren,  who,  mounted  on  mules,  sometimes  five  on  an  animal,  in  ox- 
ivogons,  buggies,  and  vehicles  of  every  description,  blocked  the  roads  and 
aiaterially  delayed  the  movement  of  the  column.  It  was  no  unusual  sight 
to  behold  a  slave  mother  carrying  two  young  children  and  leading  a  third, 
who,  in  a  half-nude  state,  trudged  along  the  tliorny  path  to  freedom.  Col- 
onms  could  be  written  descriptive  of  tlie  harrowing  scenes  presented  by 
this  unfortunate  class  of  fugitives.  So  much  difficulty  did  General  Davis 
find  in  moving  his  column,  that  at  the  Ogeechee  Biver,  as  a  military  neces- 
sity, he  placed  a  guard  at  the  bridge,  who  halted  the  caravan  of  contra- 
bands until  the  rear  of  the  column  had  passed,  and  then  removed  the 
pontoon.  The  negroes,  however,  not  to  be  irustrated,  constructed  a  foot- 
bridge find  crossed.  Next  day  the  column  had  its  ^11  complement  of 
negroes. 

"  Arriving  at  Ebenezer  Creek,  the  same  method  was  taken  to  clear  the 
column,  with  better  success.  The  creek  runs  through  a  half-mile  of 
Bwamp,  which  is  covered  by  water,  and  can  only  be  crossed  by  a  narrow 
bridge.  This  bridge  was  taken  up,  and  the  moment  our  forces  disappeared 
the  brutal  Wheeler  was  in  our  rear.  Next  day  only  a  few  darkies  came 
in.  Another  day  passed,  and  fully  two-thirds  were  missing.  Inquiries 
elicited  the  information  that  Wheeler,  on  finding  the  defenceless  negroes 
blocked,  drove  them  pell-mell  into  the  water,  where  those  who  escaped 
wy  they  struggled  to  reach  the  opposite  bank  amidst  heart-rending 
sbrieks;  but  most  of  the  mothers  went  down  in  the  water,  with  their  Chil- 
ian clasped  to  their  bosoms,  while  Wheeler  and  his  inhuman  band  looked 
on  with  a  demoniac  laugh.  How  far  true  this  may  be  I  know  not.  But 
«fl  the  negroes  who  escaped,  with  wliom  I  have  talked,  seemed  to  agree  in 
their  account  of  the  hellish  slaughter."* 

When  the  troops  arrived  at  Millen  they  were  much  disappointed  in 
not  finding  the  prisoners  there.  The  rebel  Government  had  removed  them 
fisher  south,  out  of  the  line  of  march.  Tlie  wretched  "  slaughter-pen," 
however,  remained.  In  the  graveyard  they  counted  six  hundred  and  fifty 
niounds,  without  even  a  wooden  slab  to  mark  the  names  of  the  loved  ones 
^ho  there  reposed. 

On  the  3d  of  December  the  army  again  started  from  Millen  for  Sar 
^nnah.  Their  route  was  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  down  both  banks 
<rf  the  Ogeechee  River,  a  stream  here  about  sixty  yards  wida  The  coun- 
^  was  occasionally  low  and  swampy,  and  again  exceedingly  rich  and 
fnll  of  all  abundance.  The  great  army  swept  resistlessly  on  like  an  ocean 
^^  In  the  daytime  the  banners,  the  gleaming  arms,  the  cavalry,  and 
^  long  line  of  the  majestic  march,  presented  a  scene  of  marvellous,  pic- 
*^u^Tie  beauty.  But  when  evening  came,  and  ten  thousand  fires  of 
ptch-pine  knots  blazed  with  brilliance  which  eclipsed  the  moon,  and  the 
iBngic  of  military  bands  filled  the  air,  and  the  soldiers  were  collected  in 
gnmps,  in  all  varieties  of  attitude,  the  spectacle  was  indescribably  charming. 

•  Hadle/s  "Life  of  General  Sherman,"  p.  279. 
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-  joj,  Adr  ninple  nligioiii 

An  offieer  noticed  a 

;iB  die  midst  of  the  teaiii% 

^What9mtjnm.gan^mmaijr  he  said  to  ho: 

im  fiwe.  wick  m  eoo&Bii^  jet  beKediiiig  glenoei  and 

^  whar  Toicae  j 

the  Mxwaj  icndered  great  sorice  in  cnttii^ 
inf  ceadazoj  loaJk,  and,  in  manifiild  iraya,  aided  on 
Ae  Harch.  The  vAA  cavahj  nnder  Wheeler  oAen  eneountered  the 
catiabj  of  Ei^acrick.  hot  the  xBraiiable  icnkwaa  the  defeat  and  dif- 
die  icbda.  Gcnetmi  BiMnrfa  mlemn  marehed  down  die  eml^ 
» of  dbe  Cknace  Siver,  leeduB^  SendeBviDe  on  the  96di.of  IToYember. 
r  abonttvcntr  miles  Cttdwrnordi,  at  Sparta,  threateih 
The  mhahhaTits  of  that  citj  were  thrown  into  great  oon- 
TLe  rebck  hnrrirdlT  snmmoDed  aQ  their  available  fiaroes  to 
defend  the  citr.  Bragg  came  fiom  Wifaningtgn,  as  the  Angnsta  papen 
alBted,  widi  ten  dioasaBd  men.  Charieston  sent  a  laige  detachmenty.aDd 
Hanqpton^  csTahr  came  pimping  down  from  Yiiginia.  All  the  davfli 
in  dtt  Ticinitj  were  impiciia!d  to  wurk  upon  the  tbrdficationsy  and  tin 
entire  aUe-bodied  popalatinn  of  the  citr  were  placed  nnder  ann& 

Thna  adrndr  Gcneial  Sherman^  br  ccMitinnan J  concealing  die  r^ 
tion  of  his  mardiyobtained^n  almost  nnobBtrucied  path.  At  first  die  rebdi 
thoo^tt  diat  General  Shennan  was  aiming  for  HofaQe — ^dien  that  he 
woold  strike  the  Atlantic  coast  at  Knnswick  or  Darien,  near  the  extreme 
sonthem  point  of  South  CaroiinaT  to  effect  a  jnnction  with  the  ganbostft. 
But  when  General  Sherman  reached  Millen,  it  was  quite  evident  that  he 
was  moTing  either  upon  Savannah  or  Charleston,  and  the  foe  gathered 
from  all  directions  to  resist  Lis  farther  advance.  On  the  3d  of  December, 
quite  a  stem  fight  toc»k  place  between  the  cavalry  of  Wheeler  and  Kilpat- 
rict  Wheeler  was  routed  and  pursued  impetuously  through  Waynesboro', 
and  beyoai  Brier  Creek,  to  within  twenty  miles  of  Augusta.  On  his  re- 
treat he  found  time  to  stop  long  enough  to  send  in  a  report  that  he  had 
signally  repulsed  Kilpatrick.  The  victorious  general,  wliile  thus  guarding 
Shen nan's  rear,  leisurely  filled  his  wagons  with  the  abundance  which  could 
be  gleaned  from  Burke  County. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  the  great  army,  in  six  columns,  were  press- 
ing rapidly  down  towards  Savannah,  over  the  level  country  between  the 
Ogeechee  and  Savannah  Kivers.  There  was  then  before  them  a  safe  and 
uno])structed  march  of  about  eighty  miles.  The  two  rivers  guarded  the 
flanks  of  the  anny,  and  tliere  was  no  foe  to  be  eneountered  until  they 
reached  Savannah.  By  the  8th  of  December  the  army  was  within  twenty 
miles  of  its  goal.  Tlie  Gulf  Railroad  ran  from  Savannah,  in  a  southeasterly 
direction,  to  the  Florida  frontier,  intending  to  strike  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
at  Pcnsacola.  The  rebels  along  this  line  were  hurrying  supplies  and 
reenforcements  to  the  city.  General  Howard,  through  the  agency  of 
General  ('orse,  seized  the  road.  General  Corse  then  pushed  rapidly  on 
and  encamped,  with  the  advance,  within  sight  of  the  cit}-.  As  they  drew 
near  the  doomed  metropolis,  their  march  was  impeded  by  a  shameful  and 
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cowardly  mode  of  warfare,  introduced  by  the  rebels,  and  worthy  only  of 
Bayages.  Torpedoes  were  buried  in  the  road  and  near  all  springs  of 
water,  wliich,  exploding  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  scattered  mutDa- 
tion  and  death  around.     Many  soldiers  were  killed  in  this  infamous  way. 

General  Shennan  adopted  the  severe  but  just  precaution  of  compelling 
the  rebel  prisoners  of  war  to  go  in  advance,  and  remove  these  death-traps. 
Not  much  sympathy  was  felt  for  them,  as,  crouching  and  trembling,  with 
their  fingers  they  dug  away  the  earth  and  cautiously  removed  these  infer- 
nal machines.  The  defences  of  Savannah  were  formidable.  Fort  McAl- 
lister was  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  on  the  Ogcechee  River.  On  the  13th  of 
Deceml)er  this  fort  was  gallantly  attacked  and  captured.  Thus  direct 
communication  was  established  between  our  victorious  army  and  the  fleet 
of  Admiral  Dahlgren.  And  thus  the  gunboats  could  lend  their  powerful 
aid  ill  the  attack  ui>on  the  city.  In  the  night  of  the  9th,  General  Howard 
lent  three  trusty  scouts  down  the  river,  to  communicate  with  the  gunboat 
Dandelion,  which  was  waiting  a  couple  of  miles  below  the  fort  to  receive 
tidings  from  the  army.  It  was  a  hazardous  enterprise.  Under  cover  of 
darkness,  in  a  fragile  canoe,  they  silently  floated  down  by  the  fort  and 
iafely  reached  tlie  steamer.  IVeparations  were  immediately  made  to 
ctorm  Fort  McAllister.  General  Sherman,  in  characteristic  speech,  thuB 
described  its  capture : — 

*  I  went  down  with  Howard,  and  took  a  look  at  it,  and  I  said  to  my 
IwySj^Boys,  I  don't  think  there  are  over  four  hundred  in  that  fort;  but 
there  it  is,  and  I  think  we  might  as  well  have  it.'  The  word  was  hardly 
SK)ken  before  the  work  was  done.  Fifteen  minutes  were  all  that  was 
required." 

The  fort  being  taken,  General  Sherman  and  General  Howard  went 
down  in  a  tug  to  the  fleet,  where  they  met  Admiral  Dahlgren  and  his 
rtaff  Tlie  great  leader  of  the  .triumphant  army,  who  had  thus  accom- 
plished one  of  the  most  memorable  marches  upon  record,  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Colonel  Markland,  Superintendent  of  Mails,  who  had 
just  come  from  Washington  with  dispatches  for  General  Sherman,  said :— ^ 

"General  Sherman,  before  leaving  Washington,  I  was  directed,  by 
President  Lincoln,  to  take  you  by  the  hand  wherever  I  met  you,  and  say 
ferhim,  '  God  bless  you  and  the  army  under  your  command.  Since  cut- 
ting loose  from  Atlanta,  my  prayers  and  those  of  the  nation  have  been 
fcr your  success.'" 

At  half-past  eleven  o'clock  that  night,  General  Sherman,  on  board  the 
IJandelion,  sent  the  following  dispatch  to  Washington : — 

"To-day,  at  Ave  p.  m.,  General  Hazen's  Division  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps 
<^ed  Fort  McAllister  by  assault,  capturing  its  entire  garrison  and  stores. 
^  opened  to  U3  the  Ossabaw  Sound,  and  I  pulled  down  to  this  gunboat  to 
®<*nimunicato  with  the  fleet.  Before  opening  communication  we  had  com- 
pletely destroyed  all  the  railroads  leading  into  Savannah,  and  invested  the 
city.  The  left  is  on  the  Savannah  Kiver,  three  miles  above  the  city,  and  the 
right  is  on  the  Ogeechee  Eiver,  at  King's  Bridge.  The  army  is  in  splendid 
Cftiety  and  equal  to  any  thing.  The  weather  has  been  fine  and  supplies  abun- 
dftit    Our  march  was  most  agreeable,  and  we  were  not  at  all  molested  by 
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guerrillas.    We  reached  Savannah  three  dap  ago,  but,  owing  to  Fort  Mo- 
AUister,  could  not  comniunicate.    Now  we  have  McAllister,  we  go  ahead 

"  We  have  already  captured  two  boats  on  the  Savannah  River,  and 
have  prevented  their  gunboats  from  coming  down.  I  estimate  the  popula- 
tion of  Savannah  at  twenty-five  thousand,  and  the  garrison  at  fifteen 
.thousand.  General  Hardee  commands.  We  have  not  lost  a  wagon  on  the 
^rip,  but  have  gathered  in  a  large  supply  of  mules,  negroes,  horses,  &c.,  and 
our  teams  are  in  far  better  condition  than  when  we  started.  We  have 
utterly  destroyed  over  two  hundred  miles  of  railroad,  and  have  consumed 
stores  and  provisions  that  were  essential  to  Lee's  and  Hood's  armies. 

"  The  quick  work  made  with  Fort  McAllister,  and  the  opening  of  com* 
munication  with  our  fleet,  and  consequent  independence  for  supplies, 
dissipate  all  their  boasted  threats  to  head  me  off  and  starve  the  army.  I 
regard  Savannah  as  already  gained.     Yours  truly, 

"  W.  T.  Sherman,  Major-General." 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  tho  13th  of  December.  Hour  afttf 
hour,  the  patriot  army  pressed  nearer  the  doomed  city.  By  the  20tli,  all . 
tho  defences  around  Savannah  were  captured,  and  there  was  but  one  narrow 
path  of  escape  left  to  the  trembling  foe.  Preparations  for  the  aafiault 
were  nearly  completed  when  tlie  rebel  army  effected  its  escape.  The 
niglit  of  the  20th  was  dark,  and  a  gale  of  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
west.  Slightly  covering  the  movement  by  an  attack  with  the  gunboata, 
the  rebels,  aided  by  pontoon  bridges,  rafts,  and  boats,  crossed  the  river, 
and,  before  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  were  on  the  rapid  retreat  towaidi 
Charleston.  A  small  rear-guard  blew  up  the  iron-clads,  and  applied  the 
torch  to  all  the  magazines  of  military  stores.  They  retired  in  such  haste, 
however,  that  but  little  destruction  was  accomplished. 

About  midnight,  General  Geary  became  convinced  that  the  enemy  iwtf 
evacuating,  and  sent  word  to  General  Sherman.  About  three  o'clock  the 
rebel  skirmish  line,  which  had  kept  up  a  constant  fusilade  on  our  pickets, 
drew  back.  Our  picket  line  advanced,  and,  meeting  with  no  opposition, 
floundering  througli  dit(»hcs,  creeping  through  abatis,  and  clambering  the 
parapets,  found  the  first  line  deserted.  General  Geary's  Division  was  then 
pushed  forward,  and  after  occupying  the  fii*st  line  they  advanced  to  the 
second,  which  was  also  found  abandoned.  General  Geary  then,  with  a  small 
escort,  pushed  on  towards  the  city.  lie  soon  met  Mayor  Arnold,  with  a 
few  attendants,  riding  out  to  make  the  surrender.  Dispatching  Captain 
Veale,  with  four  hundred  men,  to  take  possession  of  Fort  Jackson,  and 
another  member  of  his  staft'  to  inform  General  Slocum  of  the  surrender, 
he  entered  the  city.  At  eight  o'clock  the  enemy's  works  were  all  in  ovS 
possession.  The  population  had  been  vastly  augmented  by  floods  of 
fugitives  escaping  from  their  country  homes,  before  the  advance  of  otff 
army,  to  the  city,  where  they  expected  to  find  protection.  The  houses, 
barns,  sheds,  an(l  streets  were  all  full. 

The  next  day,  about  noon.  General  Sherman,  accompanied  by  his  gal- 
lant wing  commanders,  Generals  Howard  and  Slocum,  and  at  the  head  of 
his  triumphant  columns,  with  music  and  banners,  rode  through  the  broad, 
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niet  avenues  of  Savannah.  The  majestic  host  took  possession  of  the 
nblic  buildings,  and  their  tents  rose  in  countless  numbers  throughout  all 
le  public  squares.  In  an  liour  the  proud  commercial  metropolis  of 
korgia  was  transformed  into  a  Yankee  city,  witli  Yankee  laMrs  control- 
ng  its  police,  and  a  Yankee  population  crowding  its  pavements.  The 
ext  day  the  following  telegram  was  flashed  along  the  wires  to  Wasliing 
)n: — 

"  Savannah,  Gfx)koia,  December  22, 1864. 
His  Excellency  Pbbsidest  Lincoln  : 

*'  I  beg  to  present  you,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  the  city  of  Savannah,  with 
ne  hundred  and  fifty  heavy  guns,  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  also 
l)Out  twenty-five  thousand  bales  of  cotton. 

"  W.  T.  Sherman,  Major-General" 

This*  memorable  campaign  developed,  from  its  commencement  to  its 
doae,  generalship  of  the  highest  order.  In  September  our  army  held  At- 
lanta, a  city  of  but  little  value  to  us,  but  of  inestimable  worth  to  the  rebels. 
Jeff.  liavis  visited  Hood's  army  at  Palmetto,  and  commanded  it  to  recap- 
ture Atlanta  at  every  hazard.  To  accomplish  this,  they  made  a  desperate 
ittack  upon  our  lines  of  communication  at  Dalton.  Onllantly  they  were 
lulled-  Gtenerals  Thomas  and  Schofield  decoyed  the  baffled  rebels  to 
Nuhville,  where  they  utterly  destroyed  them.  General  Sherman,  with  no 
fee  before  him  whom  he  did  not  feel  competent  to  outmanoeuvre  or  crash, 
quetlj  destroyed  Atlanta,  tore  up  all  the  railroads  which  could  help  the 
eaemy,  marched  triumphantly  into  the  political  capital  of  Georgia,  and 
nised  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the  dome  of  its  State  House.  Thence, 
bewildering  the  foe  by  skilful  movements,  and  sweeping  before  him  all 
opposition,  he  captured  the  commercial  capital,  which  had  been  so  strongly 
fortified  as  to  be  impregnable  from  the  sea. 

Almost  as  we  were  entering  Savannah,  the  glorious  tidings  came  that 
^'homas  and  Schofield  had  fulfilled  their  mission,  and  had  nearly  annihi- 
lated Hood's  army  at  ^N^ashville,  capturing  all  his  artillery  and  a  large 
Bomber  of  prisoners,  and  that  they  were  driving  his  broken  and  fugitive 
bands  far  away  into  the  wilds  of  Alabama. 

General  Sherman's  policy  in  governing  the  city  was. alike  energetic 

•nd  humane,  protecting  tlie  innocent  by  severely  punishing  the  guilty. 

He  opened  the  market  for  the  adjacent  farmers,  assuring  them  of  prot^ 

tion  and  fair  prices.     He  encouraged  the  people  to  meet  and  discuss  meas^ 

^i«8  respecting  the  restoration  of  the  State  to  the  National  authority.    All 

pierrilla  violence  was  doomed  to  prompt  and  severe  punishment.     The 

colored  men,  with  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  dignity  which  surprised  the 

^on,  in  a  delegation  of  twenty  men,  many  of  whom  were  preachers, 

®JIed  upon  General  Sherman,  to  confer  with  him  respecting  the  wants  of 

^  colored  population.     Most  of  these  men  were  free  blacks,  and  were 

worth  from  three  thousand  dollars  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  each.      Rev. 

Q*nT8on  Prazier,  a  venerable  man,  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  was  their 

flpeaker.    General  Sherman  received  them  with  courtesy,  and  won  their 

ooofidence  and  gratitude  by  his  noble  appreciation  of  their  wants  and.  their 

Vol.  IL— 31 
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rights.  He  promptly  issued  an  order,  making  lionorablo  proTision  far 
them,  so  that  they  might  secure  for  themselves  homes,  and  develop  that 
spirit  of  industry  with  which  they  all  seemed  to  be  inspired. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  new  era  which  was  dawning  upon  the  benighted 
South,  where  slavery  had  sapped  the  foundations  of  philanthropy  and  of 
religion.  The  intense  desire  of  the  colored  parents  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren, and  of  the  children  to  obtain  education,  seemed  almost  miracnloiu. 
An  "  Educational  Association  "  was  formed  for  the  colored  people,  under 
the  auspices  o£Ilev.  J.  W.  Alvord.  Three  dollars  was  the  price  of  admis- 
sion. The  funds  raised  were  to  pay  teachers.  The  first  evening  seven 
hundred  dollars  were  raised.  Five  hundred  children  were  divided  into 
ten  schools  of  fifty  scholars  each.  In  a  procession,  two  by  two,  with  a 
teacher  at  the  head  of  each  school,  they  marched  through  the  streets  of 
Savannali,  where,  three  weeks  before,  the  proposition  evc7i  to  teach  the 
children  of  slaves  to  read  would  have  consigned  one  to  tlie  lamp-post. 

General  Geary,  then  in  coumiand  of  the  city,  had  assigned  to  them  for 
their  school-house  the  old  slave-market,  a  large  building,  three  stories 
high.  It  was  a  touching  sight  to  see  these  children,  liberated  6y  the 
sword,  seated,  with  books  in  their  hands,  and  teachere  before  them,  upon 
the  same  platforms  where  they  had  formerly  been  brutally  exhibited  like 
cattle  for  sale.  The  fathers  and  mothers  of  these  little  ones  gazed  upon 
the  spectacle  with  wonder,  while  tears  filled  their  eyes,  and  ejiiculationsof 
delight  and  gratitude  burst  from  their  lips. 

The  Bufiering  in  the  city,  even  among  those  whites  who  had  formerly 
been  in  comfortable  circumstances,  was  dreadfnl.  The  people  were 
threatened  with  famine.  Northern  liberality  immediately  came  to  their 
aid.  Pluladelphia,  Kew  York,  and  Boston  promptly  contribute<l  ship- 
loads of  provisions  for  the  starving,  but  now  conquered,  eneniie.s  of  the 
United  States.  The  mayor  of  the  city,  in  his  expression  of  thanks,  said: 
"  General  Geary  has  restored  order  out  of  chaos,  and  has  made  the  people 
of  Savannah  feel  that  the  Xorthern  army  has  not  come  among  them  to  rnin 
or  to  pillage  them.  Life  and  property  have  been  as  safe,  during  the  Fed- 
eral occupation,  as  it  ever  has  been  under  civil  rule."" 

It  will  be  remembered  that  early  in  October,  having  been  driven  from 
Atlanta,  and  failing  in  his  attack  upon  Sherman's  line  of  communication 
at  Dalton,  Hood  retired  to  Alabama,  hoi)ing  to  draw  the  patriot  array  after 
him.  But  General  Sherman  was  not  thus  to  be  lured  from  his  glorious 
campaign.  He  left  Hood  to  be  "  taken  care  of"  by  General  Thomas,  who 
was  then  near  Nashville.  General  Thomas  took  very  good  care  of  hini,  as 
the  following  narrative  will  show. 

♦  In  addition  to  tho  railroads  destroyed  on  the  march,  ShermJin  says:  "We  also  consumed 
the  corn  and  fodder  in  the  region  of  country  tliirty  miles  on  either  side  of  a  Hne  from  Allanti  to 
Savannah,  as  also  the  sweet  potatoes,  cattle,  hof^,  sheep,  and  poultry,  and  carried  away  more 
than  ten  thousand  liorscs  and  mules,  as  well  as  a  countless  number  of  their  slave?.  I  estimate 
tlio  damacro  done  to  the  Stato  of  Georgia  and  its  military  resources  at  one  hundred  million  dolh^^ 
at  least  twenty  million  dollars  of  which  was  insured  to  our  advantage,  and  the  remainder  is 
simple  waste  and  destruction.  This  may  seem  a  hard  species  of  warfare,  but  it  brings  tho  sad 
realities  of  war  home  to  those  who  have  been  directly  or  iudirecUy  instrumental  in  inTolTing  oi 
in  its  attendant  calamities." 
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About  the  20th  of  September,  the  rebel  cavalry  under  Forrest  crossed 
the  Tennessee  River,  near  Waterloo,  and  threatened  Athens,  Alabama. 
Colonel  Campbell,  who  was  defending  the  place  with  some  colored  troops, 
withdrew  into  the  fort.  Before  night,  the  town  was  invested,  and  the 
torch  applied  to  a  large  amount  of  military  stores.  The  next  morning  the 
enemy,  after  opening  a  severe  fire  upon  the  garrison  from  a  twelve-pounder 
battery,  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  demanding  surrender.  Colonel  Campbell, 
deeming  it  impossible  to  repel  a  force  so  superior,  surrendered  his  com- 
mand of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  fie  had  scarcely  evacuated  the  fort 
when  two  regiments — the  Nineteenth  Michigan  and  the  One  Hundred 
and  Second  Ohio — arrived  to  reenforce  him.  The  surrender  of  the  garri- 
Bon  proved  their  ruin.  Though  they  fought  heroically  for  a  short  time, 
they  were  also  compelled  to  yield. 

Forrest  now  moved  towards  Pulaski,  destroying  the  railroad  as  he 
advanced.  Here  he  encountered  General  Rousseau.  After  severe  skir- 
mishing, which  continued  through  the  day,  the  rebel  raiders  retired.  A  series 
of  unimportant  movements  ensued,  and  for  several  weeks  Hood  encamped 
bis  troops  at  Tuscumbia  and  Florenca  He  was  gathering  his  strength  for 
an  attack  upon  Nashville.  Our  forces  at  Pulaski  were  watching  him.  As 
lie  advanced,  our  whole  force  in  that  region,  under  command  of  General 
Schofield,  retired  towards  Columbia,  yielding  Pulaski  to  the  ibo.  Quite  a 
strong  patriot  force  was  concentrated  at  Columbia.  But  the  rcbck  came 
np  with  numbers  so  overpowering,  that,  after  the  artillery  duel  of  a  day's 
duration,  our  troops  again  fell  back  towards  Nashville,  where  General 
Thomas  was  in  command.  General  Schofield,  sending  his  sick  and  all  hifl 
military  stores  in  a  train  of  one  hundred  cars  to  Nashville,  fell  back, 
destroying  the  bridges  behind  him,  to  Franklin.  The  rebels  were  soon  in 
full  pursuit.  They  were  in  great  force,  and  seemed  to  cherish  no  doubt 
of  their  ability  to  destroy  all  the  troops  which  could  bo  called  to  oppose 
them. 

On  the  30th  we  occupied  Franklin,  eighteen  miles  south  of  Nashville, 
on  the  railroad.  The  Big  Harpeth  River,  with  a  gentle  curve,  protects  the 
town  on  the  north  and  east,  leaving  only  the  south  and  west  exposed. 
Gteneral  Schofield  was  anxious  to  get  to  Nashville,  where,  with  a  concen- 
tration of  the  Union  forces,  the  rebels  could  be  met  on  more  equal 
terms.  It  was  Hood's  object  to  crush  him  before  he  could  effect  this  junc- 
tion. He  consequently  pressed  General  Schofield  so  closely  as  to  force 
him  to  a  battle  at  Franklin.  Could  he  succeed  in  overwhelming  the 
patriots  there,  Nashville  would  inevitably  fall  into  his  hands.  General 
Schofield,  availing  himself  as  far  as  possible  of  the  river,  hurriedly  threw 
up  breastworks,  while  his  skirmishers  held  the  rebels  in  check,  and  planted 
hiB  batteries  in  every  commanding  position. 

Hood's  legions  came  thundering  on.  He  formed  his  line  for  a  charge, 
Stewart  on  the  right,  Cheatham  on  the  left,  Lee  in  reserve.  He  rode  along 
the  ranks,  animating  his  men  with  the  assurance  that  victory  would  be 
easilj  attained,  and  that  the  undisputed  possession  of  Tennessee  would  be 
the  great  trophy  of  tlic  battle.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  30th 
hifl  troops  commence  J  tlioir  onset.    As  they  advanced  in  long,  dense  linea^ 
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four  deep,  there  was  opened  upon  them  a  deadlj  fire  of  muaketrj  and 
artillery  from  our  wliole  front.  With  defiant  yells  the  rebels  dashed  for- 
ward. They  gained  our  outworks,  burst  over  them,  drove  back  Wagner's 
Division,  and,  pressing  hotly  on,  amidst  a  tempest  of  shot  and  shell,  forced 
their  way  inside  of  our  second  line,  capturing  two  guns. 

It  was  a  fearful  crisis.  The  patriot  General  Stanley,  with  the  brigades 
of  Opdyke  and  Conrad,  met  it  manfully.  With  desperate  valor  they 
plunged  upon  the  enemy,  and,  after  a  bloody  hand-to-hand  encounter,  re- 
took the  guns  and  drove  the  rebels  back.  Again  and  again  the  foe  surged 
up  against  our  works,  only  to  be  repelled  with  great  slaughter.  The  con- 
flict continued  until  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when,  under  cover  of  darknesfi^ 
our  troops  retired  unmolested  to  Nashville.  The  only  object  of  the  patriots 
in  tliis  encounter  was  to  beat  back  the  foe,  so  as  to  secure  their  retreat.  In 
this  they  succeeded.  The  intention  and  expectation  of  the  rebels  was  to 
overwhelm  and  destroy  the  patriot  army.     In  tliis  they  failed. 

The  Union  troops  fought  behind  breastworks ;  still  their  loss  was  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred.  The  rebels  marched  against  these  breast- 
works with  their  accustomed  bravery ;  their  loss  was  not  less,  probablj, 
than  six  thousand.  The  next  morning,  Thursday,  the  1st  of  December, 
our  troops  had  crossed  the  Uarpeth  with  all  their  trains,  and  had  burned 
the  bridges  behind  them.  Hood  followed  in  pursuit.  Tlie  patriot  army 
now  united,  and  formed  its  line  for  a  decisive  battle,  three  miles  south  of 
Nashville.  For  several  days  there  were  spirited  skirmishes,  as  the  troops 
on  either  side  were  taking  positions.  In  the  mean  time  the  eneray'is 
cavalry  were  scouring  the  country  with  destructive  raids. 

On  Friday,  the  2d  of  December,  a  dismal  storm  swept  the  plains 
where  the  two  armies  were  preparing  for  battle.  The  enemy  encircled  the 
city  with  his  strong  lines,  and  threw  up  intrench mcnts  across  all  the 
avenues  of  approacli.  Our  skinnisliers  were  everywhere  driven  in,  and  a 
rebel  raiding  party,  dashing  into  Gallatin,  captured  several  himdred  lieaJ 
of  cattle.  They  also  seized  a  train  of  cars  at  a  station  only  nine  miles 
south  from  Nashville.  During  all  the  hours  of  the  gloomy  day  the  two 
great  armies  were  sldrmishing  with  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry.  At 
one  point,  Jolmsonvillc,  the  rebels  destroyed  more  than  one  million  dollars 
worth  of  Government  property. 

On  Saturday,  December  3d,  there  was  stern  fighting  on  the  river  as 
well  as  on  the  land.  The  rebels  captured  two  boats  on  the  Cumberland 
Hiver,  but  a  few  miles  from  Nashville.  While  they  were  carrying  olT their 
plunder,  the  United  States  gunboat  (^arondelet  appeared,  and  opened  upon 
the  rebel  battery  on  the  sliore  such  a  tempest  of  shells  as  speedily  to  put 
tlie  foe  to  flight,  and  the  boats  were  rescued. 

The  city  of  Nashville  was  mostly  on  the  Boutheni  bank  of  the  Cumber- 
land River.  It  was  protected  by  a  chain  of  five  large  forts,  heavily  armed. 
These  forts  were  connected  by  intrenchmcnts.  The  rear  of  the  city  wa.^ 
protected  hy  the  river,  which  was  traversed  by  our  gunboats  and  two  iron- 
clads. The  forts  and  intrenchmcnts,  on  commanding  positions  facing  south, 
were  from  one  to  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  extended  from 
river  to  river,  in  a  sweep  five  miles  long.     General  Thomas  had  received 
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fcfinfopcements,  bo  that  he  had  now  fifty  tlIOus^ancl  brave  men,  most  of  them 
^'^terana,  under  hiB  command.  Hood's  army  was  also  nearly  fifty  thousand 
*ta)ng,  but  he  had  been  drawn  into  a  position  in  whidi  he  was  corn- 
Polled  to  fight  a  force  behind  intrenchments,  fully  equal  io  his  own. 

A  week  passed  away  of  heavy  cannonading  and  incessant  Fkii*misliing, 
•odflie  annoying  fire  of  sharpshooters.  Many  buildings  in  the  range  of  the 
'WJetile  batteries  were  entirely  destroyed.  On  Friday,  the  0th,  the  weather 
l*c«me  intensely  cold,  and  a  heavy  snow-storm  enveloped  the  contending 
°*te.  For  three  days  the  wintry  cold  continued  with  unbroken  severity. 
The  rebel  troops,  who  were  mainly  encamped  upiin  the  ojjen  plain,  suf- 
^'^'severely.  By  the  13th,  General  Tliomas  had  got  his  aiTny  so  firmly 
^  liand  that  he  resolved  to  assume  the  oflensivo.  General  Hood,  seeing 
fbdicationB  of  this  movement,  withdrew  his  forces  more  than  a  mile  in  the 
'^j  and  occupied  strong  intrenchments  upon  the  Granny  WLitc  Hills. 

Oa  Thursday,  the  16th,  the  patriots  marched  out  to  tlie  assault.  Gen- 
^  Steedman  was  on  the  left ;  Generals  Wood  and  Smith  were  in  the 
*^tre ;  Wilson's  cavalry  corps  held  the  right,  (ieneral  Steedman  was  to 
^t  a  vigorous  feint  on  the  left,  while  the  main  attack  was  to  be  made 
^^  our  centre  and  right.     At  six  o'clock  in  the  moniing  our  troops  com- 
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menced  their  movement,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  forta  and 
advanced  batteries.  Tlie  enemy's  skirmishers  were  soon  driven  in,  and 
General  Stcedman,  who  was  in  advance,  with  great  gallantry  charged  the 
main  works  of  the  enemy.  It  was  not,  however,  until  noon  that  the  real 
battle  began.  The  centre  and  the  right  had  then  attained  the  positions 
they  desired,  and  they  swept  along  upon  the  lines  of  tlie  foe  with  resistless 
courage.  Tlie  fighting  on  both  sides  was  desperate.  The  enemy  had  sup- 
posed that  we  intended  to  turn  his  right  flank,  and  had  massed  his  troops 
to  resist  the  onset  of  Stcedman's  columns. 

The  Union  cavalry  swept  along  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland,  cutting 
off  and  capturing  such  of  the  rebels  as  were  on  the  borders  of  the  stream, 
until  they  reached  a  point  six  miles  from  Nashville.  Then  wheeling  to 
the  south,  they  protected  our  extreme  right.  Heavy  batteries  followed 
them,  and  opened  witli  great  vigor  on  the  main  line  of  the  enemy.  About 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  whole  Union  line  pressed  forward,  in  the 
face  of  a  tremendous  fire  trom  tlie  enemy's  artillery  and  musketr}'.  But 
they  rushed  forward  with  enthusiasm  which  nothing  could  resist.  The 
artillery  moved  resistlessly  forward  with  a  rapid  and  deadly  fire.  The  chai^ 
of  the  infantry  was  desperate.  The  cavalry  dismounted,  and  fought  on 
foot.  The  gunboats  cooperated,  hurling  their  ponderous  missiles  into  the 
hostile  ranks.  Speedily  sixteen  guns  were  captured,  and  several  battle- 
flags.  A  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  and  a  portion  of  the  rebel  line 
was  driven  back  eight  miles.  The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  on  eitlier 
side  was  about  one  thousand. 

During  the  night  both  parties  were  busy  preparing  for  the  renewal  of 
the  fight  the  next  day.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  conflict 
was  opened  by  a  tremendous  roar  of  artillery  from  all  the  batteries.  The 
whole  Union  line  moved  fi>rward  at  once,  but  so  terrible  was  the  fire 
encountered  from  the  intrcnehmcnts  of  the  foe,  that  one  portion  of  our 
line  was  shattered,  and  fell  back.  Ilelicf  soon  came  from  the  right,  and 
the  troops  reorganized,  rushed  over  the  enemy's  left  with  irresistihle 
enthusiasm,  driving  him  impetuously  from  his  intrenchments.  The 
enemy's  right  still  stood  firm,  and  from  their  commanding  position  poured  in 
a  tremendous  fire  of  grape  and  canister  upon  the  advancing  Unioni.sts. 
Again  and  again  the  patriots  rushed  forward  to  the  charge,  only  to  he 
repulsed.  At  last,  after  a  terrible  struggle,  the  position  was  carried,  and 
the  rebels  retreated,  abandoning  the  stronghold  they  had  so  long  and  fto 
desperately  held.  As  night  came  and  terminated  the  conflict,  the  Held  for 
miles  around  was  covered  with  the  dead  and  the  dying,  and  all  the  inde- 
scriba])le  wreck  of  battle.  The  enemy,  under  cover  of  darkness,  were 
retreating  raj)idly,  pursued  by  our  troops  to  the  Brentwood  hills.  The 
woods,  the  fields,  the  intrenchments  were  strewn  with  the  enemy's 
small-arms,  almndoned  by  them  in  the  retreat.  Two  thousand  prisoners 
and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  our  hands.  Thus  terminated 
glorioiLsly  to  our  amis  the  second  day's  battle  of  Nashville. 

The  next  morning,  Saturday,  the  17th,  the  pursuit  was  continued, 
Wilson's  cavalry  being  in  the  advance.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  foe  was  overtaken,  six  miles  beyond  Franklin.     (Jur  cuvalrj'  charged 
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with  the  entlmsiasm  wliicli  the  recent  victories  had  inspired.  Tlie  foe  was 
dispersed  in  all  directions,  and  was  only  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
gloom  of  the  wintry  night.  Fifteen  hundred  of  the  enemy's  wounded 
were  captured  in  tlie  hospitals  at  Franklin.  The  railroad  was  rapidly  re- 
paired from  Nashville  to  Franklin,  so  that  supplies  could  be  pushed  for- 
ward to  General  Thomas  in  his  chase.  The  next  morning,  Sunday,  the 
18th,  the  pursuit  was  continued,  but  our  forces  could  not  overtake  the  foe 
in  his  rapid  retreat.  Many  hundred  prisoners  were  picked  up,  who  from 
fatigue  or  wounds  had  dropped  by  the  way- side. 

Monday  morning,  the  19th,  daiwned  gloomily.  Clouds  darkened  the 
aky,  and  fireezing  rain,  with  a  wintry  wind,  chilled  and  drenched  tlie  pur- 
Buers  and  the  pursued.  The  roads  were  miry,  and  the  brooks  were  swollen 
into  torrents.  Still,  the  spirit  of  war  could  allow  of  no  repose.  Onward 
rushed  the  fugitive  rebels ;  close  at  their  heels  thundered  the  avenging 
patriotB.  The  rebel  force  was  virtually  destroyed ;  they  never  again  could 
make  any  stand.  Hood's  army  was  so  effectually  overthrown  that  the 
troops  of  General  Thomas  were  soon  on  their  way  to  join  the  armies  of 
Grant  in  their  approach  to  Hichmond,  and  to  cooperate  with  Sherman, 
then  triumphantly  sweeping  through  North  Carolina.  In  this  series  of 
battles  we  captured  about  six  thousand  prisoners  and  fifty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. An  extraordinary  number  of  field  and  line  officers  were  found 
among  the  prisoners. 

On  the  fifteenth,  the  second  day  of  the  great  battle  of  Kashville,  the 
patriot  forces  of  General  Rousseau  met  a  rebel  force  under  General  Forrest 
at  Murfreesboro'.  A  severe  engagement  ensued.  Forrest  was  defeated, 
with  a  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  Thus  the  rebel  dreams  of  reconquering 
Tennessee  were  utterly  dissipated.  A  raiding  party  from  Vicksburg  had 
severed  Hood's  communications  with  Mobile,  while  a  formidable  cavalry 
column  from  Baton  Rouge  were  menacing  his  supply-trains  from  whatever 
direction  they  might  move.  Instead  of  wintering  amidst  the  abounding 
harvests  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  Hood's  army,  having  lost  half  its 
numbers,  dispirited,  exhausted,  humiliated,  was  sullenly  seeking  refuge  in 
the  wilds  of  Alabama. 

Leaving  General  Sherman's  army  to  enjoy  a  brief  season  of  repose  in  the 
streets  of  Savannah,  let  us  turn  to  the  terrific  confiict  in  whi^  General 
Grant  was  driving  the  hosts  of  General  Lee  frt)m  the  Rappahannock  to  the 
James. 
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TERBBURQ. 

Immediately  after  General  Grant  had  been  raised  to  the  post  of 
Lfentenant-Gcneral,  and  had  thns  been  constituted  Commander-in-Chief  oi 
all  the  Amiies  of  the  United  States,  he  held  an  interview  with  the  Piea- 
ident  in  Washington.      In  response  to  the  inquiry,  "  What  is  next  to  b* 
done  ?"  it  is  said  that  he  replied,  "  Destroy  Lee's  army,  and  take  Richmond- 
General  Lee  W08  then  strongly  intrenched  with  a  veteran  army,  oi** 
hundred  thousand  strong,  upon  the  southern  banks  of  the  Upper  BapuliX^ 
Ue  was  •hei'e  very  formidably  posted  in  a  series  of  earthworks,  whicli  hM 
whole  army,  under  the  guidance  of  the  most  able  engineers,  had  bee^ 
many  months  constructing.     The  plan  adopted  by  General  Grant  was  wid^* 
i-eacliing,  and  one  which  called  for  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  actioi*' 
General  Sigel,  with  a  small  but  efFectiv.e  army  of  observation,  was  piaoe<* 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  that  the  rebels  might  not  be  able  to  mak© 
a  rush  upon  Washington   tlirough   that  oft-frequented  route.      General 
Butler,  with  nearly  thirty  thousand  troops,  including  ten  thousand  colored 
soldiers,  was  to  make  a  show   of  advancing  upon   Richmond,  by  aid  of 
transports,  up  the  York  River,  and  across  to  the  Chickahominy.    Ilaving 
by  this  feint  diverted  the  attention  of  the  rebels,  he  was  suddenly  to 
descend  the  York,  and  ascend  tlie  James  to  City  Point,  and  thus  menao® 
Richmond  with  an  attack  from  the  south. 

Should  the  rebels  in  Richmond  send  a  large  force  to  the  aid  of  General 
I.iec,  General  Butler  was  to  march  impetuously  upon  the  capital.    Should 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavor  to  concentrate  a  large  force  south  of  the 
James  to  crush  Butler,  he  was  then  to  intrench  himself,  and  await  the 
approach  pf  General  Meade's  army,  which  was  then  on  the  north  side  of  . 
the  Rapidan.     General  Grant  was  to  establish  his  head-quarters  with  Meades 
army  facing  Lee.    General  Sherman,  in  Georgia,  was  to  push  the  campaign* 
he  was  so  heroically  condncting,  with  all  vigor,  that  the  rebels  there  mi^* 
not  be  able  to  send  any  recnforcements  to  the  aid  of  their  beleagner®* 
confederates  in  Richmond.      Meade's  army,  which  was  over  a  hund^ 
thousand  strong,  was  to  march  upon  Richmond,  either  driving  Lee 
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them  in  direct  vigorous  assault,  or  dragging  Lim  after  them,  as  by  flank 
movements  they  menaced  his  rear.  General  Bomside  was,  in  the  mean 
time,  accumulating  a  cooperating  force  at  Annapolis,  to  advance  by 
Acquia  Creek,  and  unite  with  General  Meade.  Profound  secrecy  envel- 
oped the  plan,  until  it  was  developed  in  energetic  action. 

On  Tuesday,  May  3,  1864,  at  midnight.  General  Grant  secretly  crossed 
the  Bapidan  by  fords  and  pontoon  bridges,  a  few  miles  below  the  intrench- 
ments  of  the  rebels.  Ilis  passage  was  not  opposed.  Energetically  the  pa- 
triot army  pressed  fonv^ard  in  its  flank  movement,  to  gain  the  rear  of  the 
foe.  The  rebels,  under  their  able  leader,  General  Lee,  ruslied  from  their 
ramparts,  and  endeavored  to  break  through  and  crush  General  Grant  on 
his  line  of  march.  It  was  a  day  of  terrific  battle.  On  the  two  sides,  six 
thousand  were  struck  down  by  death  or  wounds.  The  rebels  were  beaten 
back. 

During  the  night  both  parties  prepared  to  renew  the  conflict.  Scarcely 
had  the  sun  of  the  next  day  risen,  ere  the  roar  of  battle  again  ran  along 
the  lines.  The  billows  of  war  rolled  to  and  fro,  through  the  ravines,  and 
the  jungles,  and  the  massive  forest,  and  the  dead  and  dying  were  strewed 
around  like  autumnal  leaves.  Night  closed  the  scene,  and  the  rebels  were 
again  baffled 

At  night  the  army  was  posted  along  a  line  six  or  eight  miles  in  length. 
The  Second  Corps  camped  at  the  old  battle-ground  at  Chancellorsville. 
The  Fifth,  under  General  Warren,  was  at  the  Wilderness  Tavern,  and 
the  Sixth,  under  General  Sedgwick,  at  Germania  Ford,  where  Lieutenant- 
Gtoeral  Grant  and  General  Meade  established  their  head-quarters. 

On  Thursday  morning,  before  the  dawn  of  day,  the  reveill6  summoned 
the  troops  to  resume  their  march.  Tliey  moved  in  three  colmnns,  by  roads 
tending  to  the  south.  General  Warren  was  on  the  right,  General  Han- 
oock  occupied  the  centre,  and  General  Sheridan,  with  his  cavalry,  covered 
the  extreme  left.  The  army  had  not  proceeded  far  before  there  were  indi- 
-  cations  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  directly  from  the  west,  in  great 
force,  to  fall  upon  the  centre  of  our  line  and  break  through  it.  General 
Grant  selected  some  rolling  ridges,  posted  his  troops,  threw  up  some  hasty 
breastworks,  and  awaited  the  onset.  The  line  of  battle  thus  formed  ex- 
tended nearly  five  miles,  running  northwest  and  southeafit.  General 
Sedgwick  held  the  right.  General  Warren  the  centre,  and  General  Hancock 
the  left.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  the  Wilderness,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  pines  and  dwarf  oaks,  with  such  an  im- 
penetrable entanglement  of  undei^owth,  as  to  render  operations  with 
cavalry  or  artillery  almost  impossible.  About  noon  the  battle  commenced,. 
by  an  attack  upon  a  portion  of  our  line  which  had  been  sent  forward  a 
mile  in  advance  to  find  the  foe.  The  patriot  troops,  attacked  by  superior 
^numbers,  were  compelled  to  fall  back  with  the  loss  of  two  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  retreating  troops  were  soon  met  by  reenforcements,  and, 
afker  a  sharp  battle,  the  enemy  were  induced  to  move  off  to  attack  us 
at  some  other  point. 

It  was  manifestly  the  object  of  General  Lee  to  fall,  with  all  poasible 
daiperaiion,  apon  our  anny  while  on  the  march,  and,  breaking  through  the 
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line  thus  exposed,  to  destroy  the  army  before  it  could  concentrate  iti 
strength  upon  any  field  of  battle.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  enemy  again,  in  great  force,  emerged  from  the  forest,  and  made 
a  desperate  attack  upon  our  left  centre.  The  contest  was  stubborn  and 
bloody.  Artillery  could  not  be  used.  But  there  was  a  hail  of  musketry 
almost  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  war.  The  rebels  fought  with  desper- 
ation. The  patriots,  taken  at  disadvantage,  and  conscious  that  the  loss  of 
the  battle  might  prove  the  ruin  of  the  campaign,  maintained  their  groimd, 
regardless  of  wounds  and  death.  Hancock,  Birney,  Barlow,  Gibbons, 
Hays,  Wadsworth,  Robinson,  the  noble  conmianders  of  men  worthy  of 
their  command,  rolled  back  the  surges  of  the  rebel  flood  hour  after  hour, 
until  far  into  the  night.  It  was  a  sublime  spectacle  in  that  forest,  when 
the  gloom  of  night  euveloi>ed  it,  to  witness  the  flash  of  scores  of  thousands 
of  guns,  as  invisible  combatants  hurled  the  leaden  stoim  against  each 
other.  The  volleys  were  so  regular  and  incessant,  that  they  echoed  through 
the  Wilderness  like  pealing  thunder.  The  line  along  which  the  battle 
raged  was  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length.  The  rebels,  in  a  column 
twenty  thousand  strong,  had  hurled  themselves  with  almost  superhuman 
ferocity  upon  our  tliin  line  of  march. 

General  Alexander  Hays,  who,  with  General  Birney,  was  bearing  the  . 
brunt  of  this  tremendous  onset,  sent  back  an  imploring  cry  for  reenforce- 
ments.     Hancock  replied,  "  I  will  send  him  a  brigade  in  twenty  minutes. 
Tell  him  to  hold  his  ground.     He  can  do  it.     I  know  him  to  be  a  power- 
ful man."    As  fresh  troops  were  poured  in,  hundreds  of  wounded,  bleeding 
men  were  staggering  back,  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  deadly  fire. 
Stretchei*3  were  passing  in  all  directions  with  their  ghastly  burdens.     The 
stretchers  went  back  for  fresh  victims,  laden  with  boxes  of  cartridges  to 
supply  the  failing  ammunition.      The  result  of  the  battle  was  a  splendid 
repulse  of  the  rebels.      They  felt  sure  of  being  able  to  break  through  onr  ^ 
line,  which  that  night  extended  about  six  miles.     But  they  were  com- — 
pletely  and  bloodily  foiled.      The  loss  on  both  sides  was  heavy.      Tliat  of^^ 
the  rebels  is  not  known,  for  their  bulletins  were  seldom  entitled  to  anjg^. 
credit.     According  to  their  reports,  almost  every  battle  was  a  rebel  victory^^  • 
in  which  the  "  cowardly  Yankees  "  were  repulsed  with  fearful  slaughter^ 
The  unintelligent,  semi-barbarian  people  of  the  South  were  easily  deludec? 
by  such  fables.     Our  own  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was 
between  two  and  three  thousand.      The  respective  losses  were  probably 
equal.      During  the  day,  General  Bnmside,  with  his  force  of  about  thirty 
thousand,  advancing  from  Alexandria,  joined  General  Meade's  army. 

Friday  morning,  May  6th,  dawne^  brightly.  Cloudless  skies  sublimely 
curtained  the  luxuriant  forest.  Flowers  bloomed  everywhere  in  wild 
profusion.  Bird-songs  filled  the  air.  And  beneath  those  sunny  skies,  andji 
surrounded  by  the  bloom  and  the  melody  of  May,  one  hundred  thousaJi^ 
rebels  again  emerged  from  their  lairs  in  another  deadly  onset.  During  »tt 
of  Thursday  night  both  parties  had  been  preparing  for  the  renewal  of  th® 
struggle. 

Before  five  o'clock,  the  rebels,  in  great  force,  commenced  their  atta^^"^ 
upon  General  Sedgwick.     Bapidly  the  roar  and  the  carnage  of  battle 
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quread.  AaBanlt  after  assault  was  made  by.  the  rebels,  now  upon  this 
point,  now  upon  that.  Though  the  fortunes  of  battle  were  variable,  the 
Stara  and  the  Stripes  gradually  gained  ground  upon  the  infuriated  foe. 
Qeneral  Hancock  drove  a  portion  of  the  rebels  more  tlian  two  miles  before 
him,  taking  many  prisoners.  The  lines  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  terrific 
fight,  and  the  entangling  tliickets  were  filled  with  the  wounded  and  dead. 
In  one  of  the  fierce  assaults,  Brigadier-General  Wadsworth,  of  New  York, 
was  struck  by  a  bullet  in  the  head  and  fell  senseless,  mortally  wounded. 
America  has  many  noble  names  to  inscribe  upon  her  roll  of  honor.  But 
there  is  no  one  deserving  a  higher  position  than  that  of  James  S.  Wads- 
worth.  His  princely  fortune,  his  rich  mental  culture,  his  courage  which 
knew  not  fear,  his  high-toned  chai*acter  as  a  gentleman,  and  all  the  endear- 
ments of  the  sweetest  domestic  relations,  he  cheerfully  laid  upon  the  altar 
of  his  country's  service.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  a  wail  of  grief 
burst  from  our  whole  land,  when  the  tidings  went  foi*th  that  he  was  dead ; 
and  more  intense  execrations  glowed  in  the  bosoms  of  all  patriots  in  view 
of  that  accursed  rebellion  which  was  thus  robbing  our  country  of  her 
noblest  sons.  At  night.  General  Hancock,  against  whose  division  the 
most  impetuous  assaults  of  the  enemy  had  been  made,  held  the  position  he 
.  had  occupied  in  the  morning.  The  rebels  had  again  been  foiled,  and  they 
had  received  terrific  blows  in  exchange  for  the  terrific  blows  which  they 
had  given. 

Throughout  the  day,  the  battle  had  been  a  series  of  impetuous  assaults 
by  the  rebels  and  by  the  patriots.  At  times  our  peril  was  imminent.  The 
rtibels  were  perfectly  familiar  with  the  country.  The  dense  forest  was 
peculiarly  favorable  for  the  massing  of  their  forces  in  perfect  concealment. 
It  was  not  possible  to  bring  artillery  into  action  to  check  their  onset.  The 
Sixth  Corps  at  one  time  came  near  being  overwhelmed.  Generals  Sedg- 
wick and  Wright  made  truly  sublime  displays  of  energy  and  of  valor. 
The  carnage  on  both  sides  was  dreadful.  The  patriot  loss,  in  the  two  days' 
battle,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand. 
The  rebel  loss  could  not  have  been  less.  The  battle  closed  on  a  disputed 
field.  Both  parties  claimed  the  victory ;  for  each  could  state  with  truth 
that  he  ^^  had  repelled  the  fierce  attack  of  the  enemy." 

But  neither  army  had  gained  any  special  advantage.  Both  had  fought 
with  desperation  never  surpassed  on  any  field  of  blood.  The  rebels  had 
been  thwarted  in  all  their  plans  to  break  our  lines.  We  had  been  bloodily 
driven  back  from  every  endeavor  to  put  their  solid  masses  to  rout.  As 
night  came,  calm,  peaceful,  silent,  with  its  twinkling  stars,  from  whence 
perhaps  angel  bands  looked  sadly  upon  the  demoniac  scene,  the  exhausted 
hosts  threw  themselves  down,  side  by  side,  each  sullenly  and  determinedly 
holding  the  ground  upon  which  he  had  fought  during  the  day.  The 
^^irrow  intervening  space  was  crowded  with  the  dead  and  the  djring  of 
both  combatants.  The  rebels,  apparently,  this  day  expended  all  their 
strength  upon  but  a  portion  of  our  army,  and  at  night,  in  discouragement 
snd  exhaustion,  withdrew  from  the  conflict,  conscious  that  they  had  gained 
no  decisive  results. 

Having  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  on  Friday,  and  having  been 
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thwarted  in  all  their  plans,  it  was  difficult  to  decide,  at  night,  whether 
they  would  renew  the  attack  on  the  next  day  or  retire.  The  patriot  army 
awoke  on  Saturday  morning,  May  7tli,  exultant  over  the  dificomfitore  of 
the  foe,  and  eager  to  resume  the  conflict.  During  the  night  our  lines  had 
been  strengthened,  and  batteries  had  been  planted  to  protect  important 
points.  After  a  series  of  brisk  skirmislies  in  jungles  where  whole  armies 
could  hide,  it  was  discovered,  about  noon,  that  General  Lee  was  retreating, 
with  his  main  force,  towards  Spottsylvania  Court-House.  The  pursuit  was 
immediately  commenced  and  vigorously  prosecuted.  As  the  two  armies 
were  moving  in  nearly  parallel  lines,  the  march  became  in  reality  a  race, 
each  eager  to  gain  first  the  commanding  strat(^c  position  at  Spottsylvania. 
The  rebels,  having  the  advance,  gained  the  point.  Again  and  again  during 
tlie  march  there  were  brief  and  sanguinary  struggles,  resulting  invariably 
in  the  continued  retreat  of  the  foe.  The  battle,  the  flight,  the  pursuit, 
were  i>rosecuted  late  into  the  hours  of  Saturday  night 

We  were  now  out  of  the  woods.     The  three  days'  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, appropriately  so  called,  was  closed  as  the  blood-red  sun  of  Saturda; 
night  sank  behind  the  dense  forests  of  the  Bapidan.     Probably  never 
fore  was  there  a  battle  of  such  magnitude  fought  amidst  the  thickets 
wild  and  tangled  woods.     An  eye-witness  writes : — 

^^  There  is  something  horrible,  yet  fascinating,  in  the  mystery  shroudin  ^ 
this  strangest  of  battles  ever  fought — a  battle  which  no  man  could  see,  aik^ 
whose  progress  could  only  be  followed  by  the  ear.  It  is,  beyond  a  doul>*, 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  war  that  two  great  armies  have  met,  eae^ 
with  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  yet  placed  in 
such  circumstances  as  to  make  this  vast  enginery  totally  useless.  Tb.^ 
combat  lasted  three  days  ;  but  it  might  have  been  prolonged  a  fortnigl** 
longer,  and  still  left  the  issue  undecided." 

We  can  hardly  claim  a  victory  in  this  conflict.  Still,  the  rebels  wero 
foiled  in  their  purpose,  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  were  vigorouflly 
pursued.  None  can  therefore  deny  that  the  result  was  a  substantial  ad- 
vantage to  our  anns.  The  rebels  expended  their  utmost  strength  in  tbi^ 
battle,  and  fought  with  desperation.  They,  with  their  accustomed  tactic^ 
brought  forth  every  disposable  man,  and  their  line  erf  battle  at  times  e^* 
tended  along  our  whole  front,  overlapping  both  of  our  wings. 

By  the  dawn  of  the  Sabbath  morning,  our  troops,  having  marched  fi^ 
teen  miles,  were  drawn  up  in  battle-array  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
Spottsylvania  Court-IIouse.  The  rebels  again  stood  at  bay,  presentiBg  ^ 
defiant  and  formidable  front.  General  Grant  inmiediately  resumed  hi^ 
onset,  with  his  accustomed  vehemence,  upon  the  foe.  Through  all  th^ 
hours  of  the  sacred  day  there  was  scarcely  any  cessation  of  the  roar  of 
battle.  On  both  sides  the  fighting  was  desperate.  The  First  Michigtf* 
•  Regiment,  which  numbered  but  one  hundred  men,  having  been  frightftiDy 
cut  up  in  the  three  days'  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  were  caught  in  a  tr^» 
where  they  lost  three-fourths  of  their  numl)er  in  fifteen  minutes.  Twfl>"' 
ty-five  only  escaped.  General  Robinson,  who  had  exhibited  great  ability 
and  valor,  was  severely  wounded.  Gradually  the  patriot  troops  crowded 
the  rebels  along,  taking  the  first  line  of  breastworks  and  capturing  a  laig^ 
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number  of  priBoners.  Our  loss,  however,  was  severe,  counting  up  fifteen 
hundred.  But  we  sent  back  through  our  lines  twenty-five  hundred  rebel 
prisoners. 

Monday  morning  came.  Both  parties  were  thoroughly  exhausted.  Still, 
General  Grant,  with  his  indomitable  energy,  harassed  the  foe  with  inces- 
Bant  cannonading  and  skirmishing.  But  the  day  brought  mourning  to  our 
land*  Brigadier-General  John  Sedgwick  was  struck  down  in  instant 
death  by  the  bullet  of  a  sharpshooter.  He  was  standing  directing  the 
placing  of  some  pieces  of  artillery,  when  a  ball  passed  directly  through 
his  head,  killing  him  instantly.  Il^rdly  another  man  could  be  found 
whose  death  could  create  a  greater  vacancy  in  the  army.  His  ingenuous- 
ness^ simplicity,  and  geniality  won  all  hearts.  His  imperturbable  bravery 
and  commanding  ability  as  a  general  secured  for  him  universal  respect 
and  admiration.  His  soldiers  loved  him,  and  were  ready  to  follow  ^^  Uncle 
36tm  "  wherever  he  might  lead. 

During  the  whole  of  Monday,  though  there  was  no  general  engage- 
meatj  the  roar  of  battle  was  almost  incessantly  heard  from  some  portion 
of  the  widely  extended  field.  On  both  sides  there  were  impetuous  charges 
amT  fierce  repulses,  and,  when  night  came,  neither  army  had  materially 
changed  its  position. 

Tuesday,  the  10th  of  May,  dawned  upon  the  belligerent  armies,  intro- 
ducing a  day  of  blood  and  woe  such  as  even  this  sin-stricken  world  has 
seldom  witnessed.  The  antagonistic  forces  occupied  essentially  the  sam6 
positions  as  on  the  preceding  day.  The  rebels  still  occupied  Spottsylva- 
nia  Conrt-House.  The  patriot  army  faced  them  in  a  line,  crescent  in  form, 
crossing  the  Po,  and  extending  about  six  miles.  The  rebel  position  was 
protected  along  his  centre  by  forest  and  underbrush,  and  at  other  points 
by  breastworks  hastily  thrown  up.  It  was  manifestly  the  design  of  the 
rebel  General  Lee  to  wear  out  the  Union  army  by  a  series  of  engagements 
which  he  would  wagQ  from  behind  his  iutrenchments,  to  withdraw  gradu- 
ally upon  Richmond,  and  then,  in  cooperation  with  the  forces  there,  to  fall 
with  annihilating  power  upon  General  Butler.  As  the  patriot  troops  were 
fiteadily  pressing  the  rebels  southward,  the  shrewd  leader  of  the  foe  was 
greatly  favored  in  his  plans  by  the  broken  country  and  the  tangled  chap- 
paral  through  which  he  was  moving.  Until  to-day  the  battles  had  been 
almost  entirely  confined  to  musketry.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  cam- 
paign, our  artillery  was  brought  into  full  use,  and  a  terrific  cannonade  was 
opened  against  the  rebel  lines.  The  roar  of  artiUery  was  almost  as  fierce, 
incessant,  and  deafening  as  at  Gettysburg.  The  battle  continued  firom 
morning  until  night,  aAd  darkness  alone  closed  the  sanguinary  scene. 

The  awful  drama,  wliich  had  commenced  with  active  skirmishing,  ad- 
Tanced  to  a  general  engagement  as  the  hours  wore  on,  and  waxed  hotter 
and  hotter  until  it  culminated  in  a  series  of  desperate  charges.  Thus  the 
battle  surged,  all  undecisive,  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  Preparations  were 
then  made  for  a  united  assault  by  nearly  the  whole  patriot  line,  at  half-past 
six  o'clock.  A  general  order,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  read  to  the 
txoops,  annoimcing  the  great  success  of  Geneml  Sherman  in  Georgia,  and 
jQm&nl  Boiler  on  Uie  Jamea  Biver.    Theee  glad  tidings  roused  the  army 
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to  tlie  wildest  excitement  and  enthnsiasm.  In  preparation  for  the  grand 
chui^e,  General  Grant  and  his  staff,  Generals  Meade,  Hancock,  and  War- 
ren, were  stationed  on  eminences  within  sight  of  each  other.  The  vast 
columns  of  the  army  rapidly  gathered  for  the  terrific  struggle.  The  simul- 
taneous roar  of  twelve  signal-guns  put  the  whole  mass  in  motion.  With 
exultant  cheers,  echoed  back  by  defiant  rebel  yells,  the  whole  front  ad- 
vanced, sweeping  resistlessly  on,  against  a  mnrderous  fire  from  the  foe. 
The  rebels  were  driven  from  their  position,  and  sullenly  retired,  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  prisoners.  Thus  te^ 
minated  the  sixth  day  of  this  protracted  conflict,  to  which  history  can  pro- 
sent  no  parallel.  The  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was  probably 
about  equal,  each  side  not  losing  less  than  ten  thousand  men. 

On  Wednesday,  the  11th,  there  was  active  skirmishing  all  day,  but  no 
general  engagement.  The  rebels  endeavored  to  throw  up  additional 
earthworks,  which  the  patriots  strove  to  prevent  by  shelling  their  lines. 
Humanity  required  that  the  numerous  wounded  should  be  cared  for.  The 
hospitals  presented  a  fearful  spectacle  of  misery.  Long  trains  of  ambu- 
lances, dripping  with  their  gory  burdens,  were  continually  arriving  at  the 
designated  spots  for  field  hospitals.  Some  of  the  sufferers  were  pale  and 
silent,  the  life-blood  nearly  exhausted ;  some  were  mutilated  with  the  most 
frightful  wounds ;  prayers,  sighs,  groans  were  heard  on  all  sides.  The 
surgeons,  blood-stained  to  the  elbows,  were  busy  with  knife  and  probe. 
Piles  of  arms,  legs,  hands,  feet,  and  fingers  covered  the  ground.  The 
utmost  possible  care  was  taken  of  the  wounded.  The  dead  were  reverently 
buried.  The  chaplains  were  indefatigable  in  their  humane  and  consoling 
labors,  and  carefully  preserved  to  be  returned  to  friends  every  thing  which 
could  be  treasured  as  mementoes  of  the  dead. 

A  tempest  of  thunder,  liglitiiing,  and  drenching  rain  swoj>t  the  camp  on. 
Wednesday  night.  Taking  advantage  of  the  darknef?s  and  the  storm, 
General  Hancock,  unobserved  by  the  rebels,  changed  his  position,  and  at 
four  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  made  a  niAi  upon  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
foe.  lie  took  them  completely  by  surprise,  and  captured  nearly  seven 
thousand  prisoners,  with  thirty-two  cannon.  Within  an  hour  atTer  General 
llancjock  had  put  his  columns  in  motion,  he  sent  the  following  disi>atch  to 
head  quarters : — 

"  I  have  captured  from  thirty  to  forty  guns.  I  have  finished  up  John- 
ston, and  am  now  going  into  Early." 

The  first  line  of  rifle-pits  having  been  carried,  the  second  was  stormed, 
and  followed  by  the  commingling  roar  of  the  heaviest  cannonade.  Tlie 
whole  line  swept  forward  to  the  support  of  the  Second  Corps.  Bumside 
came  in  on  the  left  and  Warren  on  the  right.  The  enemy  rallied,  and 
charged  with  their  accustomed  impetuosity.  Hour  after  hour  the  pitiless 
storm  of  battle  drenched  the  soil  with  blood.  Again  and  again  the  rebel 
columns  dashed  against  our  lines,  and  were  hurled  back  mangled  and  bleed- 
ing. The  combatants  ivere  reminded  of  Gettysburg  by  the  tremendous 
roar  of  artillery,  which,  with  deafening  peal,  reverberated  on  the  hills. 
All  through  the  morning  and  noontide  and  afternoon  the  carnage  con- 
tinued with  varying  success.     The  valor  was  equal  on  either  side.     The 
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.potiiosity  of  the  charge  was  met  by  a  corresponding  Btiibbomncss  of 

pnlse.     Every  incli  of  tlie  Foil,  often  miry  with  blood,  was  fought  over 

ith  desperation.     IiayrMi(?t.s  were  often  interlocked,  and  patriot  and  rebel 

rappled  together  in  death -throes.     There  were  actual  heaps  of  the  dead 

.n  spots  where  the  fight  was  fiercest. 

After  fourteen  hrmrs  of  fiToeity  of  fighting  unsurpassed  in  the  history 
of  the  war,  night  separated  the  eonibatnnts.     But  the  patriots  had  won  tlie 
day.     On  the  left,  (General  Buniside  had  driven  the  enemy  before  him. 
General  Hancock,  on  the  same  part  of  the  field,  had  taken  by  storm  an. 
anglo  of  the  enemy's  works,  which  ho  had  firmly  held,  notwitbst.'inding' 
the  most  frantic^  etforts  of  the  rebels  to  repossess  it.     The  loss  of  eithei— 
army  was  fearful,  an<l  equal.     Not  less  than  twenty  thousand  men  on  botk 
sides,  in  killed  and  wounde<l,  were  stricken  down  by  that  temjxjst  of  hu- 
man passion.     From  twenty  thousand  distant  homes  a  wail  of  grief  went 
up  to  the  ear  of  God. 

r»y  this  struggle  the  Union  lines  were  puslied  forward  a  mile  directly  ^-^ii' 
through  the  left  centre  of  the  foe.     The  rebels  made  five  desperate  attacks^^as 
to  drive  the  patriots  ba(;k,  but  all  were  in  vain.     The  exhausted  hosts  slepti*'  t 
upon  their  arms.     Two  or  three  times  during  the  night  the  struggle  was-^^-S 
resumed,  as  the  rebels  endeavored  to  gain  some  guns  which  they  liad  lost,  ^  ^ 
but  which,  being  covered  by  the  rifles  of  their  shaqishooters,  the  patriots  ^^   ' 
have  not  been  able  to  draw  from  the  field. 

With  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  morning  of  Friday,  13th,  skinnishers 
were  pushed  out  from  the  Union  lines,  ready  for  a  fresh  attack.  But  the 
enemy  had  fallen  back,  to  take  a  new  ])osition  of  defence.  Our  troops  took 
possession  of  the  abandoned  grcamd,  much  of  which  was  densely  wooded, 
and  from  which  the  foe  had  retired  with  such  precipitation  as  to  leave 
their  dead  unburicd,  the  ghastly  monuments  of  their  defeat.  The  day 
was  rainy,  and  a  gloomy  stonn  wailed  through  the  tree-tops.  A  few  hourB« 
of  rain  so  softens  the  spongy  soil  of  Virginia  that  the  passage  of  heavj  "-^^^ 
wagons  immediately  cuts  up  the  roads  into  quagmires.  The  day  was  spent 
by  the  rebels  in  occupying  and  fortifying  their  new  position.     The  patriota 

were  employed  in  cautiously  Bcarching  for  the  retiring  foe,  and  in  occa 

sional  skirmishes  with  their  rear-guai-d.    The  forces  of  the  rebels  had  heen«Bi 

so  much  diminished  by  these  sanguinary  battles,  that  they  found  it  neces 

sary  very  materially  to  contract  their  lines  of  defence.     In  the  main,  Fri 

day  was  a  day  of  rest  to  the  patriot  army,  during  which  the  wearied  sol 

diers  found  a  little  of  that  repose  which  they  so  greatly  needed.  A  portioEizm 
of  the  troops  were,  however,  busy  all  the  day,  some  in  reconnoitring,  anc-  -A 
others  engaged  in  the  sad  oflice  of  burying  the  dead.  In  the  afternooiL  ^ 
General  Meade  issued  a  congratulatory  order  to  his  heroic  band,  in  whicfc^ 
he  said : — 

"  For  eight  days  and  nights,  almost  without  intermission,  in  rain  8n«3 
sunshine,  you  have  been  gallantly  fighting  a  desperate  foe,  in  positions  nat- 
urally strong,  and  rendered  doubly  so  by  intrenchments.     You  have  coict- 
pelled  him  to  abandon  his  fortifications  on  the  Kapidan,  to  retire,  an  d 
attempt  to  stop  your  onward  progress ;  and  now  he  has  abandoned  the  last 
intrenched  position,  so  tenaciously  held,  suffering  in  all  a  loss  of  eigliteei^ 
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gODB,  twenty-two  colors,  and  eight  thonsand  Drisoners,  including  two  geor 
eral  officers." 

About  nine  o'clock  at  night,  the  two  right  corps  of  the  patriot  army 
were  put  in  motion,  and  through  the  darkness  and  the  mud  and  the  piti- 
less storm  they  toiled  slowly  and  painfully  along,  until  the  dawn  of  the 
miCHming,  to  gain  a  new  position.  In  the  morning  they  were  strongly 
posted  on  the  crests  of  some  rolling  ridges  running  noithwest  and  south- 
east, and  commanding  the  southerly  bank  of  the  Ny  River.  The  roads 
were  so  bad  that  this  movement  could  not  be  effected  before  the  light 
revealed  it.  The  vigilant  enemy  was  immediately  on  the  move.  Gen- 
erals Grant  and  Meade  established  their  head-quarters  at  the  Gail  House, 
about  two  miles  northeast  from  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  and  near  the 
centre  of  the  new  line  of  battle.  The  line  of  skirmishers  was  about  a 
mile  in  front  From  some  heights  which  we  occupied,  a  view  could  be 
obtained  of  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Spottsylvania,  and  of  the  enemy's 
eamp.  During  the  day  there  were  slight  skirmishings  of  cavalry  and 
the  occasional  boom  of  hostile  cannon.  But  each  party  was  now  too 
Btrongly  posted  for  the  other  to  venture  hastily  upon  an  attack.  Both 
armies  for  a  time  laid  aside  the  bayonet  and  vigorously  plied  the  spade. 

The  Sabbath  came.  It  was  the  twelfth  day  of  the  campaign.  Both 
parties  watched  each  other  with  vigilant  and  anxious  eyes.  Reconnois- 
sances  were  made,  positions  strengthened,  and  measures  adopted  to  resist 
all  possible  approaches.  The  pickets  exchanged  a  few  shots,  and  here  and 
tliere,  on  both  sides,  the  dense  woods  were  shelled  to  drive  out  any  lurking 
foe.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  quite  a  sharp  conflict  between  Bimey's 
Division  and  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy.  The  rebels  were  repulsed  with 
loss.     Thus  p:issed  the  Sabbath. 

Monday  (;ame.  General  Grant  sent  a  dispatch  to  Washington,  stating 
that  the  condition  of  the  roads  rendered  any  immediate  movement  imprac- 
ticable, but  that  his  victorious  army  was  in  the  best  of  spirits  and  sanguine 
of  ultimate  success.  A  fresh  breeze  and  a  warm  smi,  during  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  rapidly  dried  the  roads,  and  reconnoitring  parties  were  sent  out 
to  examine  the  position  of  the  foe.  These  two  days  of  comparative  rest 
strengthened  and  refreshed  the  army.  Ample  supplies  were  brought  up, 
and  on  Wednesday  these  indefatigable  troops,  under  their  indomitable 
leader,  were  again  on  the  move.  It  had  been  General  Grant's  constant 
endeavor  to  avoid  a  direct  attack  upon  the  enemy's  breastworks,  and  by  a 
flank  march  to  compel  him  to  evacuate  his  strong  positions.  He  had  no 
fear  that  the  enemy  would  slip  by  him  and  rush  upon  Washington ;  for  in 
tliat  case,  while  the  intrenchments  at  Washington  held  the  foe  at  bay,  the 
Union  army  would  sever  his  connection  with  Richmond,  fall  upon  his  rear, 
and  overwhelm  him  with  ruin.  This  flanking  operation  had,  however, 
now  been  so  often  repeated,  always  moving  by  the  enemy's  right,  that 
General  Grant  decided  to  surprise  the  foe  by  a  sudden  and  vigorous  attack 
upon  his  left,  which  had  been  gradually  weakened. 

On  Tuesday  night,  under  the  curtain  of  darkness,  there  was  a  rapid 
movement  of  troops  and  batteries  in  preparation  for  this  assault.  The 
sow  line  was  formed  before  morning,  running  from  right  to  left;.  It 
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was  compoBed  of  the  diyisions  of  Wright^  Hancock,  Burnaidey  aiid  Wap» 
Ten.  "With  the  first  light,  the  cannonading  commenced.  The  enemy^ 
akirmifllieni  were  driven  impetuously  back,  and  the  roar  of  a  pitched  batik 
again  reverberated  over  the  hills.  One  line  of  rifle-pits  was  tsken,  and 
tbsn  another.  As  the  patriot  troops,  with  cheers,  were  pressing  along 
their  victorious  wny,  they  came  upon  a  broad,  dense,  and  apparenflj  ioh^ 
pregnable  abatis,  behind  which  a  long  line  of  unerring  -riflemeii  lay  oo&- 
eealed;  and  in  tbeir  rear  was  stationed  a  frowning  array  of  batteries.  Hie 
advance  was  sure  to  bring  horrible  slaughter,  with  but  the  faintest  pioa* 
peet  of  a  duccessful  charge.  Tlie  troops  were,  therefore,  withdrawn. 
Though  under  a  destructive  fire,  they  retired  in  perfect  order. 

By  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  assault  was  abandoned.  It  was 
Ibnnd  that  the  rebels  were  so  strongly  intrenched  behind  earthwovla^  cur- 
tained with  impenetrable  abatis,  that  they  could  not  be  dislodged  without 
severe  expense  of  life.  Our  loss  in  the  short  engagement,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  amounted  to  twelve  hundred.  For  the  remainder  of  the  day 
both  armies  remained  in  comparative  quiet,  anxiously  watching  each  othor. 
General  Grant,  having  felt  of  the  enemy,  and  having  ascertained  his 
position  and  strength,  dispatched  during  the  night  a  cavalry  force,  under 
General  Torbert,  to  Guinea's  Station,  on  the  Bichmond  and  Fredericks- 
burg Bailroad,  ten  miles  southeast  of  Spottsylvania.  This  gave  ua  a  posi* 
tion  in  the  rear  of  the  rebels,  and  enabled  us  to  destroy  mudi  rebel  prop- 
erty upon  the  railroad.  On  Thursday  a  portion  of  our  troops  moved  in 
the  same  direction.  But  most  of  the  day  was  employed  in  receiving  re- 
c5nforcement8  and  supply-trains  from  Belle  Plain.  The  two  hostile  Knea 
were  within  artillery  range  of  each  other,  but  no  gun  was  fired.  Indeed, 
the  Bkirmisliers  of  the  two  parties,  who  had  recently  been  engaged  in  such 
deadly  battle,  indulged  in  the  friendly  exchange  of  jokes,  and  in  gifts  of 
tobacco  and  coffee. 

Ill  the  afternoon  a  strong  division  of  the  rebels,  under  Ewell,  crept 
through  the  dense  forest,  and,  with  all  the  desperation  of  hungry  men,  rushed 
upon  our  baggage-train,  which  was  filing  along  from  Fredericksburg,  in 
the  rear  of  our  right  flank.  They  were  met  with  bravery  equal — it  could 
not  be  Biiperior — to  their  own.  General  Tyler's  Division  of  heavy  artillery, 
armed  as  infantry,  opened  tremendouBly  upon  them.  The  enemy  was  thus 
retarded  in  his  advance  until  Colonel  Tannatt's  Brigade  came,  when  they 
were  effectually  brought  to  a  halt.  Soon  the  Kitchings  Brigade,  with 
other  portions  of  Tyler's  Division,  came  thundering  upon  the  audacious 
rebels,  who  were  driven  pell-mell  back  into  their  forests.  The  engagement 
was  short,  but  exceedingly  sharp.  Our  own  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  twelve  hundred.     That  of  the  enemy  was  probably  not  less. 

The  hungry  rebels,  at  live  o'clock  p.  m.,  made  anotlier  attempt  upon  our 
baggage-train.  But  they  were  speedily  driven  back.  In  the  meantime, 
General  Lee,  finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  outflanked,  was  secretly 
pushing  his  army  on  the  retreat.  For  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  and 
night  our  trains  were  very  vigilantly  watched:  About  three  o'clock  on 
Friday  morning  our  troops  silently  but  rapidly  plunged  into  the  forest,  fell 
impetuously  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  retreating  column,  and  cut  off 
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fiwir  hundred  prisoners.  The  rebels  fled  across  the  Ny  to  their  intrenched 
camp,  leaving  a  path  of  two  miles  in  length  behind  them  covered  with  their 
wounded  and  their  dead.  Friday  passed  without  any  conflict.  Both  armies 
were  on  the  move,  yet  neither  knew  precisely  what  the  other  was  doing. 
But  the  patriot  army  was  now  commencing,  with  vigor,  another  flank 
movement  towards  Richmond.  During  Friday  night.  General  Torbert's 
Division  of  cavaby,  pushing  the  enemy  before  them,  advanced  to  Bowling 
Ghreen,  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Spottsylvania.  They  were  followed,  on 
the  same  road,  by  the  Second  Corps,  which,  after  a  toilsome  march  of 
twenty-two  miles,  reached  the  same  point  Saturday  evening.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  lovely  days  of  May.  The  roads  were  perfect,  the  skies  blue, 
the  air  invigorating.  The  landscape,  diversified  with  hills  and  vales  and 
running  streams,  was  luxuriant  and  blooming,  while  bird-songs  and  frsr 
grance  floated  u{>on  the  breeze. 

During  the  Sabbath,  our  army,  on  the  resolute  advance,  leaving  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  several  miles  north  and  west  of  them,  and  easily 
sweeping  away  the  slight  opposition  they  encountered,  advanced  a  mile 
beyond  Milford  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Mattapony  River.  .  They  were 
now  within  less  than  forty  miles  of  Richmond.  This  forward  march  of 
the  whole  army  was  conducted  in  magnificent  style.  It  was  a  bold 
and  hazardous  move.  But  fortune,  which  so  often  favors  the  brave, 
crowned  it  with  success.  Had  the  enemy  known  of  our  exposure,  he 
might,  by  a  flank  attack,  have  caused  us  terrible  loss.  But  General  Grant 
was  probably  aware  that  the  aflfrighted  enemy,  rushing  southward  by  roads 
nearly  parallel,  and  seeking  the  protection  of  new  ramparts,  was  in  no 
mood  to  tarry  for  a  fight.  Indeed,  it  soon  became  manifest  that  General 
Lee  was  pushing  with  all  vigor  for  the  intrenchments  of  Richmond. 

Early  on  Monday  morning.  May  23,  the  patriot  army  resumed  its 
march,  and  before  niglit  reached  the  North  Anna  River,  near  a  place  called 
Jericho  Mills.  The  rebels  were  found  at  that  point,  strongly  posted, 
ready  to  dispute  the  passage.  General  Hancock,  who  led  the  advance, 
opened  his  batteries  upon  the  rebel  works,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his 
troops  gallantly  charged  the  foe.  There  was  another  short,  fiery  battle. 
As  usual,  the  patriots  were  the  victors.  The  rebels  were  driven  from  their 
intrenchments  and  across  the  stream.  The  victors  closely  followed  them. 
Before  dark  our  army  was  astride  the  North  Anna.  Tuesday  the  army 
crossed  to  the  southern  shore.  Then  advancing  southerly,  they  moved  to 
the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  which  is  only  two  miles  from  Jericho  Ford. 
The  army  crossed  at  several  points,  and  though  the  enemy  made  consider- 
able resistance,  they  were  speedily  swei)t  from  their  works.  The  current 
of  the  stream  was  swift,  and  the  banks  precipitous,  especially  upon  the 
southern  side,  where  they  were  fringed  with  woods  and  underbrush.  There 
was  a  loss  of  about  a  thousand  men  in  crossing  this  stream,  the  loss  of  the 
enemy  being  equally  great. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  25th,  the  whole  army  was  in  good  position 
on  the  south  side  of  the  North  Anna.  A  new  base  of  supplies  was  estab- 
lished at  Port  Royal,  on  the  Rappahannock,  about  thirty  miles  below 
Fredericksburg.     Our  line  now  extended  four  miles  from  the  North  Anna, 
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ftcfaig  west  The  Tebeh  wcro  on  a  panllel  line,  a  ftw  mflee  irart  of  u^ 
stitmgl J  intrenohed,  with  their  nj^t  potoeled  hj  the  rlfer,  sod  their  kfk 
by  a  morafls.  A  reconnoiaMnoe  showed  that  their  wotfa  eoold  not  be 
cuTied  without  great  aUugbter.  General  Gruit,  iheralbfe,  reeolTed  to  difti> 
k>dge  the  enemy  by  anoUier  of  dioee  flank  mo^remente  which  be  had  al^^ 
twice  80  soGoeiefiiny  acoompUahed. 

Under  ooTer  of  a  strong  demonstratioii  against  the  ibe^  on  llnmday 
evening,  the  96th,  he  recrosaed  the  North  Anna,  and  marched  rapidly  down 
its  northern  bank  towards  the  Pamnnkey.  General  Hancock  protected  tlie 
rear  of  the  line  of  march,  while  a  numerous  body  of  ddrmishers  prevented 
the  foe  from  gaining  any  knowledge  of  the  movement.  These  soldien^  of 
tireless  energy,  nUder  their  iron  eommandn*,  pressed  along  all  Thnnday 
night,  and  at  nine  o'clock  Friday  morning  todc  possession  of  Hanover 
Ferry,  on  the  Pamimkey  Kiver,  having  marched  a  distance  of  over  twenty 
miles.  They  were  now  but  sixteen  miles  from  Bichmond.  The  White 
House  on  the  Pamunkey  was  made  the  new  base  of  supplies.  This  d^t, 
but  sixteen  miles  distant,  was  accessible  by  transports  and  gnnboato  as- 
cending the  York  Biver,  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  any  annoyance  from 
the  rebels.  The  ability  displayed  by  Gteneral  Ghrant  in  tiiis  series  of  flank 
movements,  by  which  he  deprived  the  rebels  of  all  aid  fh>m  their  ebibo- 
rately  constructed  intrenchments,  and  the  corresponding  change  of  his  base 
of  supplies,  by  which  he  rendered  his  lines  of  communi(»tion  perfectly 
secure,  developed  military  ability  of  tiie  highest  order.  The  country  begaii 
to  feel  that  at  last  we  had  found  a  general  worthy  to  lead  our  armiea 
The  troops  had  not  taken  their  new  position  at  Hanovertown  before  trans- 
ports laden  with  supplies  were  already  on  the  way  towards  the  new  base 
of  supplies  at  the  "White  House. 

All  day  on  Friday,  May  27th,  the  army  was  still  in  motion,  advancing 
towards  Kichmond,  taking  commanding  positions,  and  bringing  U])  tbc 
rear.  By  Saturday  morning  the  patriot  troops  were  in  secure  posses^sion 
of  the  ground  they  occupied.  They  had  travelled  twenty-five  miles  since 
Thursday  night.  General  Grant  seemed  to  have  command  of  the  relvel 
troops  as  well  as  of  his  own ;  for  they  were  compelled,  at  his  bidding,  to 
abandon  their  intrenchments,  and  to  move  in  accordance  with  his  move- 
ments. General  Lee  had  hurried  along,  and  had  endeavored  to  obstruct 
their  path,  by  throwing  himself  across  their  line  of  march  at  Hanover 
Court-House. 

General  Grant's  rule  seemed  to  be  to  march  all  night  and  fight  all  day. 
Saturday,  the  troops  were  pushed  forward  to  find  the  enemy,  lie  was  soou 
found,  and,  for  a  few  hours,  there  was  a  h<jt  conflict  of  infantry,  artillerj", 
and  cavalry,  in  which  the  rebels  were  driven  from  the  field,  leaving  many 
of  their  dead  and  wounded  in  our  hands.  The  reader  is  not  to  suppose 
that  in  these  movements  the  army  advanced  in  a  concentrated  mass.  Their 
lines,  pressing  forward  by  difierent  roads,  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  often  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  width ;  indeed,  the  baggage-train  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  fill  a  single  road  sixty  miles  in  length. 

On  Sunday,  the  29th,  the  whole  army,  with  all  its  baggage,  was  across 
the  Pamunkey,  moving  cautiously  towards  the  southwest,  anticipating  an 
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attack  from  General  Lee.  Ko  general  attack  was  made,  though  through* 
out  the  day  there  was  almoat  an  inceasant  series  of  skirmishes,  an(^  both 
armies  prepared  themselves  for  a  general  battle.  About  noon,  the  rebels, 
in  attempting  to  get  into  the  rear  of  our  army,  brought  on  a  brisk  engage- 
ment^ in  which  the  enemy  was  driven  back  with  loss.  Gteneral  Hancock 
dashed  upon  the  enemy's  skirmish  line  and  captured  their  rifle-pits. 

Annoyed  by  this  discomfiture,  the  rebels  made  a  desperate  midnight 
assault,  hoping  to  dislodge  the  patriots.  They  were,  however,  repulsed, 
after  a  severe  conflict,  and  several  hundred  prisoners  were  left  in  our 
hands.  On  Tuesday  our  whole  line  made  an  advance,  crowding  the  enemy, 
and  challenging  him  to  battle.  The  rebel  papers  b^an  now  to  confeea 
that  General  Grant,  whcnn  hitherto  they  had  affected  to  despise,  had 
manifested  some  military  ability.  Indeed,  any  man  acquainted  with  the 
annals  of  war,  must  pronounce  this  campaign  of  General  Grant  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  on  record. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  June  Ist,  the  enemy  seemed  to  have  resolved 
to  drive  the  patriots  out  from  Gold  Harbor,  while  General  Sheridan  was 
ofdered  to  hold  the  position  at  all  hazards.  SoillB  desperate  %hting 
ensued,  in  which  the  enemy  was  completely  repulsed  by  Sheridan's 
dismounted  cavalry,  fighting  with  carbines.  Fighting  and  marching 
were  going  on  all  day.  The  Sixth  and  Eighteenth  Ccurps,  after  an  ex* 
tremely  severe  march  of  twenty-five  miles,  formed  briskly  in  line  of 
battle,  apparently  as  ready  to  meet  the  foe  as  if  they  had  just  come  from 
a  warm  breakfast  after  refreshing  sleep.  The  Eighteentii  Corps,  under 
General  Smith,  found  itself  facing  a  strong  body  of  the  rebels  posted  in  a 
pine  grove.  In  front  there  was  a  ploughed  field,  over  half  a  mile  wide. 
Devens's  Brigade,  and  Kicketts's  of  the  Sixth,  rushed  across  this  open  field 
on  a  full  run,  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire,  swept  resistlessly  over  the  rebel 
intrenchments,  capturing  their  first  line  of  rifle-pits  and  six  hundred 
prisoners.  In  this  heroic  charge,  Drake's  Brigade,  which  was  in  the 
advance,  was  sadly  cut  up.  During  the  night  the  rebels  made  desperate 
attempts  to  regain  their  lost  position,  but  in  every  assault  were  repelled. 
In  this  conflict  we  lost  two  thousand.  As  the  rebels  fought  from  behind 
intrenchments,  their  loss  was  probably  very  much  less.  Our  line  iiow 
extended  in  a  direction  nearly  northwest  and  southeast,  from  Bethesda 
Church  to  Cold  Harbor.  This  latter  place,  like  many  of  our  Southern: 
towns  or  villages  as  seen  upon  the  maps,  is  notliing  but  an  cdd  tavern  at 
the  junction  of  two  roads.  Bethesda  Church,  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  line,  eight  miles  distant,  was  also  a  dilapidated  bam-like  structure, 
standing  alone.  All  along  this  line,  at  intervals  during  the  day,  there 
was  desperate  fighting.  As  the  enemy  made  many  charges,  their  loss 
eonld  not  have  been  less  than  our  own,  which  was  about  one  thousand* 
On  the  whole,  the  result  of  the  day's  fighting  was  in  favor  of  the  Union 
army.  It  secured  its  position  at  Cold  Harbor,  which  commanded  iha 
divergent  roads. 

On  Wednesday  night,  and  through  floods  of  rain  on  Thursday,  prep- 
arations were  made  for  a  general  assault  upon  the  rebel  lines.  Large 
bodies  of  tnx^  were  macsed  at  important  paints.    There  were  seveanil 
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minor  batdca  thronghout  tlie  daj,  as  the  patriots  fought  their  waj  to  the 
poeitiona  they  wished  to  assume.  On  Friday  morning  our  compact  Ime 
extended  from  Tolapotomoy  Creek,  through  Cold  Harbor,  to  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  Every  thing  being  arranged  for  the  grand  assault,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  skirmishers  moved  forward,  and  a  terrific  fire 
almost  instantaneously  burst  forth  from  each  of  the  hostile  lines.  At 
Tarions  points  our  troops  made  impetuous  charges.  The  gallantry  of  the 
divisions  of  Gibbon  and  Barlow  was  never  surpassed.  In  the  face  of  shot 
and  shell,  which  came  ahnost  as  thick  as  a  blinding  snow-storm,  they 
swept  up  a  broad  acclivity,  drove  the  rebels  under  Breckinridge  from  the 
commanding  summit,  and  bleeding,  and  almost  breatlilesa,  with  loud  and 
exultant  cheers,  planted  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  But  scarcely  had  its  folds 
been  opened  to  the  breeze,  when  enfilading  batteries  swept  them  with  a 
murderous  fire,  and  a  second  line  of  tlie  rebels  was  hurled  upon  their  deci- 
mated and  exhausted  ranks.  Thus  assailed  in  flank  and  rear,  they  were 
compelled  to  withdraw.  They  took,  however,  with  them  a  secession^^flag 
and  three  hundred  prisoners.  Heroically  they  retired  but  a  few  paces, 
when  tliey  threw  uj^some  hurried  intrenchments,  and  maintained  a  pod- 
tion  for  the  rest  of  the  day  within  fifly  yards  of  the  rebel  ramparts. 

All  day  long  the  unintennittcd  roar  of  battle  was  continued.  Clouds 
of  cavalry  swept  the  plains.  Squadrons  of  artillery  moved  to  and  fro,  now 
from  this  point,  now  from  that,  opening  with  almost  miraculous  rapidity 
their  tremendous  fire.  Here  long  lines  of  infantry,  and  there  dense  and  ^'  ^ 
solid  masses,  rushed  forward  into  the  death-storm,  with  cries  wliich  rose  ^^^ 
loud  and  shrill  above  the  thunder  of  the  battle.  The  savage  yell  of  the  ^^ 
rebel  was  ever  distinguishable  from  the  cheer  of  the  patriot.  The  car-  ^"^^ 
nage  on  both  sides  was  severe.     Our  whole  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  ^^ 

missing,  was  but  little  less  than  seven  thousand.  Though  we  gained  -^^^ 
several  important  positions  and  lost  none,  we  failed  in  our  attempt  to  o^ 
drive  the  enemy  across  the  Chiekahominy.     They  were  found  so  firmly  "^' 

intrenched  that  it  was  manif».»8t  that  they  could  not  bo  forced  from  their  "xi^ 
works  except  at  t(X)  great  a  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

Saturday  morning,  June  4th,  found  the  patriot  line  facing  the  ramparts  fitJ* 
of  the  enemy,  at  many  points  separated  from  them  by  the  distance  of  but  -:txj^ 
a  few  yards.  Thus  exposed,  all  hands  who  could  l)e  spared  were  busy  X^^ 
throwing  up  intrenchments,  while  an  incessant  fire  from  sharpshooters  srx^ 
and  artillery  was  kept  up  all  the  day.  About  nine  o'clock  on  Saturday  t-^ 
night  the  rebels  attempted  a  surprise  by  a  desperate  assault  upon  Han-  — ^rrjo 
cock's  Division  on  our  extreme  left.  They  were,  however,  repulsed  with  -rf^^i 
severe  loss. 

Sunday  came,  introducing  another  day  of  hard  work  in  the  trenches  ^t^xiies 
and  with  the  musket.    Not  a  head  or  a  hand  could  be  exposed  on  eidierz^^^^ 
side  but  it  was  struck  instantly  by  the  bullet  of  a  sliarpsliooter.     Tb^.^::^^ 
whole  region  became  literally  honey-combed  with  rifle-pits,  trenches,  ant^^^-^^^ 
ramparts.     These   works  were  constructed  under  a  continuous  fire  o-*^^:::^: 
musketry  and  artillery.    With  the  night,  which  came  on  dark  and  foggr^r- 
the  battle-storm  died  away.     There  were  a  few  hours  of  silence,  bo^^ 
parties  sleeping  on  their  arms  ready  to  repel  attack.    A  little  before  mi  ^;2 
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night  tibe  enemy,  in  immenBe  masBes,  emerged  silently  from  their  breast- 
vorks.  Advancing  with  caution  until  they  encountered  oui*  picket  line, 
they  nuhed  forward  with  loud  cheers,  at  the  same  time  opening  a  heavy 
fire  of  artillery  and  mortars.  In  an  instant  our  well-trained  veterans 
were  at  their  posts.  A  deadly  volley  of  musketry  staggered  the  advancing 
line.  Several  batteries  instantly  flashed  forth  grape  and  canister,  and  the 
asBailanta,  disordered  and  broken,  fled  in  wild  rout  back  to  their  ramparts, 
leaving  more  than  a  thousand  of  their  wounded  and  slain  strewed  upon 
the  ground.  This  incessant  battle  was  continued  all  day  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  each  party  endeavoring  to  strengthen  its  position,  and  to  drive 
the  other  fix>m  some  important  point.  At  midnight  on  Tuesday,  the 
rebels  made  another  of  their  desperate  assaults  upon  Bumside's  Corps, 
and  agidn  they  were  decisively  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Wednes- 
day, the  8th,  though  a  day  of  comparative  quiet,  witnessed  brisk  skirmish- 
ing, with  repeated  exchanges  of  artillery  fire.  The  next  three  days  were 
employed  in  intrenching,  in  sending  out  reconnoissances  on  both  sides, 
which  led  to  several  brief  but  severe  conflicts.  At  the  same  time,  General 
Grant  was  engaged  in  secret  preparations  to  make  another  flank  move- 
ment, by  which,  descending  the  Chickahominy,  he  might  cross  both  that 
river  and  the  James,  and  again  throw  himself  in  the  rear  of  Lee's  army. 

It  was  an  important  object  with  General  Grant,  not  merely  to  capture 

Sichmond,  but  also  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Lee's  army  into  the  Carolina! 

and  Georgia,  where  at  great  disadvantage  it  would  have  to  be  fought 

again.     In  preparation  for  anotlier  change  in  the  base  of  supplies  to  the 

James  River,  on  Friday  the  railroad  was  torn  up  between  the  White 

lEIouse  and  the  Chickahominy.     On  Sunday,  June  12th,  the  army  com- 

xnenced  this  momentous  march.     With  consummate  skill,  boldness,  and 

prudence,  the  men  were  marched   from  their  intrenchments,  which  for 

miles  lay  under  the  enemy's  guns,  and,  pressing  forward  night  and  day, 

accomplished  the  perilous  adventure  in  perfect  safety.     On  Tuesday  the 

J'ames  River  was  crossed,  and  this  astonishing  feat  was  consummated. 

Our  forces  had  moved  out  from  intrenchments  in  many  places  within  fifty 

^ards  of  the  ramparts  of  the  enemy.     Accomplishing  a  march  of  fifty- 

£vo  miles,  they  had  crossed  the  Chickahominy  and  the  James  River,  had 

tiirown  themselves  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  had  surprised  Petersbui^. 

^11  this  they  had  done  in  the  face  of  a  vigilant  enemy,  almost  one  hun- 

^ired  thousand  strong,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  wagon  or  a  gun.     A  few 

skirmishers  only  had  been  lost  upon  the  march. 

This  rapid  and  successful  movement  of  an  army  of  one  hundred  and 
£fty  thousand  men,  in  the  presence  of  so  formidable  an  enemy,  is  one  of 
'tihe  marvels  of  war.  This  vast  army,  infantry,  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
T>aggage-train,  in  a 'continuous  line  of  march,  would  fill  any  one  road,  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles.  In  this 
Xnarch  they  crowded  all  the  public  roads,  and  cross-roads^  and  wood-pathe, 
tiiroogh  a  wide  region.  Divisions  often  marched  ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  gain 
five  miles  in  advance.  Through  swamps,  and  dust,  and  blazing  sunlight, 
«Dd  midnight  darknees,  they  pressed  on  till  the  enterprise  was  triumpk* 
WAtly  achieved. 
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my  morning,  the  15th,  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  which  had 

inda  Hundred,   where    General  Butler  was  intr©!iched, 

)niattox  to  the  Bouth  shore,  and  started  for  Petersburg, 

ht,  Xautz^B  cavalry^  which  was  in  the  advance^  encoiinterad 

risk  engagement  ensued j  in  which  the  colored  regimeiiti 

itrj  carried  the  enemy's  workSj  and  captiiring  ono  of  their 

pon  the  retreating  foe.     A  line  of  battle  was  soon  formed 

strong  in  trend  I  men  ta  of  the  rel>els.     Jn«tt  at  snnset  the 

jn  for  the  charge.     The  whole  line  rushed  forward,  in  the 

fire,  swept  the  ri6e-pit8  of  tlie  foe,  elsuibered  the  rain- 

the  rebels  to  flighty  capturing  from  them  sixteen  gnn§,  a 

hree  hundred  prissonetB.     The  outer  line  of  defences  were 

m,  "     IJ ni      troops  were  nc      witliin  two  miles  of  Peters^btii^. 

t  enemy  was  aiarineu  in  view  of  tli         ^ss,  and  while  during  the  night 

fr^h  Union  troops  were  urged  forward  lo    old  tbe  important  pos^ition,  he 

made  desperate  bnt  unavailing  endeavors  to  regain  the  ground. 

The  rebels  were  now  thoroughly  awake  to  their  danger,  Le^'s  array 
in  hot  halite  rushed  throngli  Richmond,  crossed  the  James^  and  by  the  rail- 
road hurried  to  Petei^burg,  Tlie  rebels  iu  front  r^f  General  Butler,  at 
Bermuda  Hundred,  in  tlieir  eagerness  to  save  Petersburg^  abundoned  their 
intrenchments,  and  General  Terry  pushed  tbrward,  seized  the  vacated 
works,  and  then  boldly  advancing,  destroyed  two  ndles  of  the  railroad 
between  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  The  whole  of  Lee's  army  wa.^  preai- 
ing  down  upon  Petersburg,  and  the  enemy  Boon  appeared  iu  such  strength 
tliat  General  Terry's^  forces  were  compelled  to  retire.  They,  however,  in- 
flicted Buch  damage  upon  the  road  m  to  interrupt  for  a  day  the  pass^ 
of  the  rebel  army. 

Petersburg  was  found  to  be  surrounded  with  very  formidable  triple 
lines  of  intrenchments,  into  which  the  rebel  army  crowded  so  rapidly  and 
in  such  numbers,  that  notwithstanding  repeated  and  most  gallant  assaults, 
it  was  impossible  to  carry  them.  The  roar  of  battle  was  almost  uninter- 
mitted  during  the  whole  of  Thursday,  and  the  patriot  loss  amounted  to 
nearly  two  thousand  men.  The  loss  of  the  rebels,  lighting  from  behind 
their  intrenchments,  was  probably  much  less.  Notwithstanding  the  repulse 
of  Thursday,  at  four  o'clock  on  Friday  morning  the  patriots  renewed  tlie 
assault.  An  impetuous  charge  was  made  by  General  Griffin's  Brigade  on 
a  portion  of  the  rebel  line,  which  was  brilliantly  successful.  The  gallant 
assailants  drove  the  rebels  from  their  position,  and  captured  a  stand  of 
colors,  six  guns,  and  four  hundred  men.  During  the  whole  day  the  battle 
raged,  with  occasional  lulls,  and  at  night  General  Bumside  was  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  city.  From  his  position  he  threw  a  few  shells  into 
the  streets,  awful  portents  of  the  approaching  storm. 

During  Friday  night  the  rebels  made  the  most  desperate  endeavors  to 
rigain  the  ground  which  General  Bumside  had  taken,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded, capturing  two  hundred  prisoners  and  losing  as  many  more.  This 
eonfiict,  though  brief,  was  terrible,  deadly,  and  desperate.  Tlie  combatants 
fbnght  across  the  breastworks,  often  in  a  hand-to*hand  struggle.  Early  the 
Qext  day  the  fighting  was  resumed^  and  continued  with  int^misaions  until 
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night.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  desperate  assault  upon  the  enemy's 
whole  extended  line  at  the  first  dawn  of  day.  But  in  the  night  the  rebels 
retreated  firom  their  outer  line  of  works,  and  sought  a  stronger  position  in 
an  inner  series  of  defences.  It  was  necessary  to  reconnoitre  this  line.  This 
was  done  through  a  series  of  sharp  skirmishes,  which  often  rose  almost  to 
the  grandeur  of  a  pitched  battle.  Some  of  the  charges  made  by  our  troops 
upon  the  rebel  lines  were  sublime  in  daring,  and  the  carnage  was  dreadful. 
When  night  came,  the  patriots  rested  from  their  toils,  not  having  succeeded 
in  penetrating  the  strong  ramparts  of  the  foe.  During  the  four  days  of 
almost  incessant  battle  which  had  now  passed,  we  had  lost  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

During  the  three  subsequent  days  there  was  frequent  skirmishing,  often 
flirknu  cannonading,  but  no  decisive  action.  Under  a  flag  of  truce,  the 
dead  were  buried,  and  the  wounded  carried  off,  from  between  the  lines. 
A  few  shells  were  thrown  into  the  city.  It  had  become  evident  that  the 
rebel  intrenchments  were  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  direct  assault.  And 
now,  in  good  earnest,  commenced  the  siege  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 
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When  General  Sherman  entered  Savannah,  he  found  the  city  filled 
with  refugees  from  the  interior  of  the  State.     As  the  victorious  legion* 
had  steadily  advanced  towards  the  doomed  city,  the  roads  in  advance  of 
the  army  were  thronged  with  the  inhabitants,  rich  and  poor,  young  a^d 
old,  jostling  each  other,  in  their  haste  to  enter  the  fortified  town.    Tb^ 
negroes  alone  remained  behind,  ever  eager  to  welcome  the  Union  troops- 
The  crowded  state  of  the  city  had  almost  created  a  fieunine  before  tli^ 
conqueror  rode  into  its  streets. 

The  first  care  of  General  Sherman  was  to  feed  his  starving  foes.  -A-^ 
far  as  jDOssible,  all  the  needy  were  supplied  with  army  rations,  until  NortJ^' 
ern  cliarity  sent  to  them  ship-loads  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  Uni<^^^ 
army  remained  for  nearly  a  month  in  Savannah,  resting  and  preparing  f^^ 
another  march.  In  anticipation  of  the  general  advance,  the  Seventeen^^* 
Corps  was  sent,  under  General  Blair,  to  seize  a  point  on  the  Charlest^^ 
Kailroad  near  Pocotaligo  Creek.  The  enterprise  was  accomplished  in  spi*^ 
of  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  rebel  garrison  stationed  there. 

"  When  the  sun  turns  north,"  said  General  Sherman,  "  I  shall  turn  wi^^ 
it.''     Early  in  January  the  movement  towards'Richmond  was  commence^- 
General   Sherman,  with   the   right  wing  of  the  army,  marched  to  joi^ 
General  Blair  at  Beaufort.     The  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  under  Gener^ 
Howard,  ascended  the  Coosawatchie,  marching  along  its  western  bank^- 
The  left  wing,  under  General  Slocum,  consisting  of  the  Fourteenth  ar*^ 
Sixteenth  Corps,  moved  by  tlie  eastern  bank  of   the   Savannah  Eive^- 
Just  as  the  army  commenced  its  march,  one  of  those  long  rain-storms,  9^ 
common  at  the  South  during  the  winter  months,  set  in,  swelling  the  rivcT'^' 
to  torrents,  and  flooding  the  whole  country.     This  caused  such  a  dela^ 
that  it  was  not  until  the  1st  of  February  that  the  left  wing  commenced  it^ 
march  along  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad.     General  Sherman  kept  al> 
his  movements  so  concealed,  that  he  usually  appeared  where  least  expect-^ 
ed.     Tlie  rebels  knew  not  where  the  impending  blow  was  to  fall — whether 
upon  Augusta,  or  Cliarleston,  or  Columbia.      They  were  therefore  00©* 
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peded  to  BCfttter  their  forces.  Yet  Greneral  Sherman  moved  in  soch  lines 
that  he  could  at  any  time  concentrate  hid  army,  and  strike  at  anj  point  he 
pleased. 

The  organization  of  the  army  was  essentially  the  same  as  heretofore. 
General  Howard,  with  the  corps  of  Blair  and  Logan,  led  the  right  wing. 
General  Siocmn,  with  the  corps  of  Davis  and  Williams,  held  the  left 
General  KOpatrick,  who  was  responsible  to  General  Sherman  alone,  com- 
naandod  the  cavalry.  The  left  wing,  moving  up  the  Savannah  Biver, 
threatened  Angosta.  The  right  wing  directed  its  march  towards  Beaufort, 
menacing  Charleston.  The  rebels  had  considerable  forces  in  both  of  these 
places.  It  was  not  contemplated  to  attack  either.  General  Sherman's 
atrat^y  would  gain  one  or  both  without  a  fight. 

As  soon  as  the  Union  army  crossed  the  Savannah  River  and  entered 
Sonth  Carolina,  a  hitherto  undeveloped  spirit  of  vengeance  inspired  the 
troopa.  South  Carolina  was  tlie  nursery  of  the  treason  which  was  deluging 
oTiT  land  in  blood.  The  South  Carolinian  journals  and  public  speakers  had 
jrendered  themselves  universally  obnoxious,  by  the  bitterness  and  the 
insolence  of  their  tirades  against  the  National  Government,  and  against 
tbe  men  and  the  institutions  of  the  North. 

The  country,  after  leaving  Savannrli^  was  for  some  distance  but  a  vast 
lowland  plain.  Large  plantations,  with  their  surroundings  of  negro  huts, 
Cringed  the  road.  The  cultivated  lands  were  almost  invariably  bordered 
\>y  dark  pine  forests,  whose  evergreen  heads  were  festooned  with  the 
ejrpress  and  wild-vine,  and  garlands  of  hanging  moss.  Not  far  distant 
could  almost  invariably  be  found  the  gloomy  swamp,  where  wild-fowl, 
serpents,  and  alligators  revelled  in  undisturbed  repose.  Tliese  dismal  mias- 
natic  swamps,  over  which  forever  waves  the  funereal  pall  of  pendent  mosa, 
sl>oand  along  nearly  the  whole  coast  of  South  Carolina  from  Savannah  to 
Charl^ton.  The  swamps  across  which  our  armies  had  to  force  their  march 
^ere  often  six  miles  in  width.  The  army  left  in  its  track  but  an  expanse 
^  smouldering  ruin. 

The  rebel  Hardee,  acting  upon  the  supposition  that  General  Sherman 
^aa  marching  upon  Charleston,  made  the  Salkehatchie  River  his  chief  line 
^f  defence.  The  rebel  Wheeler,  with  his  cavalry,  had  been,  for  some  time 
l^Q>tbre  Gteneral  Sherman's  advance,  riding  up  and  down  the  river-banks, 
destroying  boats,  burning  bridges,  felling  trees,  and  adopting  all  other 
Po^eible  measures  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  Union  army.  At  all 
Probable  points  of  crossing  rebel  troops  were  stationed,  both  infantry 
ttici  artillery.  But  by  the  combined  energies  of  skilful  strategy  and  hard 
^bting,  the  passage  of  the  river  was  effected  at  Whipple  Swamp.  The 
'^l^els  were  put  to  flight,  and  they  retreated  across  the  Edisto  River.  The 
^l^ole  army  now  pressed  forward  to  Branchville.  To  deceive  the  enemy, 
ft  Btnall  force  was  sent  to  menace  Charleston.  The  railroad  was  struck 
^'^^tih  above  and  below  Branchville,  and  thus  that  very  important  centre, 
^^^^m  which  Augusta,  Charleston,  and  Columbia  could  be  alike  threatened, 
waa  almost  surrounded.  Beaur^ard,  who  was  in  command  at  that  ]X)int, 
Viiatily  evacuated  the  post,  and  retreated  towards  Columbia.  Charleston 
lf«a  thus  1^  hetplesB.    Our  army  could  sweep  down  the  ndlrolLd  track, 
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and  take  the  eit  j  by  storm,  or,  by  cnitiiig  off  all  its  snppliea,  speedily  starre 
it  into  surrender.  Capitulation  hence  became  inevitabla  On  the  10th  ef 
February,  the  city  which  liad  so  long  been  the  hot-bed  of  treason  and 
rebellion,  was  compelled  to  strike  the  Confederate  flag,  and  raise  the  Stan 
and  Stripes. 

The  fall  of  Charleston  gave  great  satisikction  to  the  whole  cominQ- 
uity.  The  insolence  of  the  South  Carolinian  rebels^  and  their  haughty 
assumption  of  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  disgusted  even  ths 
Confederates.  Neither  Georgians  nor  North  Carolinians  attempted  to  con- 
ceal the  pleasure  with  which  they  saw  South  Carolina  humbled.  But  sndi 
a  series  of  wonderful  victories  as  were  now  accompanying  the  National 
arms  was  eclipsed,  and  almost  forgotten,  in  the  brilliance  of  the  events 
which  rapidly  followed. 

As  our  troops  entered  the  ill-fated  city,  which  for  years  had  been 
writhing  under  the  chastisement  of  the  National  arms,  the  spectacle 
presented  was  impressive  and  solemn  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  ex])refli 
A  wasting  conflagration  had  laid  a  largo  portion  of  the  once  beaufifhl 
city  in  aslies.  A  terrific  bombardment,  by  such  missiles  of  war  as  ne?er 
before  were  hurled,  had  spread  indescribable  devastation  far  and  wide. 
Houses,  churches,  long  ranges  of  stores,  were  utteriy  demolished.  The  few 
inhabitants  who  remained  in  the  limits  of  the  town  were  huddled  together 
in  the  outskirts,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  bombardment  of  our  batteries  and 
gunlK>ats.  Weeds  choked  the  streets  and  avenues.  The  crime  of 
Charleston  had  been  great,  and  correspondingly  grekt  had  been  her  pun- 
ishment. Thousands  of  negroes  had  been  gathered  into  the  city  from  tb^ 
plantations  for  leagues  around,  to  prevent  their  escaping  to  the  Union. 
army.  These  poor  people  here,  as  everywhere  else,  welcomed  theN«r 
tional  troops  with  extravagant  testimonials  of  gratitude  and  joy. 

The  foragers,  or,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  smoke-house  ranger*, 
or  bummers,  constituted  a  very  important  element  of  the  army.     It  vis 
their  mission  to  sweep  the  country  in  all  directions  for  food  and  forage. 
They  were  generally  mounted  upon  mules,  without  saddles,  upon  whoeo 
backs  they  could  hind  their  burdens.     They  went  in  squads,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  rej^l  any  small  force  of  the  enemy.     Indeed,  at  times  thee® 
bands  would  concentrate  and  attack  the  foQ  with  most  desperate  valot- 
As  the  army  was  approaching  Medway,  a  bummer  galloped  up  to  Generic* 
Howard,  and  shouted — 

^^  I  say,  general,  the  bummers  have  taken  the  railroad,  and  are  in  lia^ 
of  battle  to  hold  it.     If  you'll  only  hurry  up,  I  reckon  we'll  keep  it.'' 

Tlie  general  did  "  hurry  up,"  and  helped  disperse  quite  a  formidaU^ 
force  of  Wlieeler's  cavalry.  These  bummers  became  wonderfiilly  sagacious 
in  discovering  where  cattle  were  concealed,  or  where  edibles  or  valuable^ 
of  any  kind  had  been  buried.  It  is  said  that  generally  they  applied  th^ 
torch  to  the  store-houses  which  tliey  had  emptied :  thus  smouldering  ruin^ 
were  left  in  the  track  of  that  great  army  which  the  rebellion  had  calleJ 
ini;o  being. 

As  soon  as  General  Sherman  had  fairly  brought  up  his  troops  to  the 
line  of  railroad  which  runs  from  Augusta  to  Charleston,  leaving  Augusta 
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nnaflBailed  upon  his  left,  he  ordered  hia  armj  to  press  rapidlj  forward  doe 
north  to  Orangeburg.  This  town  was  on  the  east  bank  of  the  North 
Edisto  Biver,  on  the  direct  road  to  Columbia,  and  about  sixteen  miles  from 
BranchyiUe.  A  bridge  crosses  the  Edisto  at  the  city.  Beliind  this  bridge 
the  rebels  made  a  stand,  having  a  battery  in  position,  well  protected  by 
earthworks.  General  Giles  A.  Smith,  who  led  the  advance,  fell  upon  them 
in  a  very  gallant  assault.  The  rebels,  driven  from  the  bridge,  fought 
fhrionsly  behind  their  parapet.  Generals  Mower  and  Force,  while  the 
battle  was  raging,  crossed  their  divisions  two  miles  lower  down  on  pon- 
toons. When  the  rebels  saw  the  Union  banners  on  their  own  side  of  the 
stream,  rapidly  approaching  on  their  flank,  they  abandoned  every  thing, 
and  fled  precipitately  to  Columbia. 

Orangeburg  was  a  pretty  place,  containing  a  population  of  about  two 
thousand.  It  was  built  on  a  gentle  swell  of  land,  the  first  whic^h  had  been 
encountered  since  leaving  Savannah.  It  was  but  ninety  miles  west  of 
Charleston,  on  the  railroad  to  Columbia,  and  liad  been  quite  a  iashionable 
gnmmer  retreat.    A  correspondent  accompanying  the  army  wTites : — 

"  When  I  reached  the  city  it  was  in  flames.  Our  men  say  that  tliey 
found  several  houses,  in  which  cotton  was  stored,  on  fire  when  they  entered 
it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  whole  town  was  soon  in  flames,  and,  by  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  one  heap  of  ashes.  * 

^  The  tasteful  churches,  with  their  tall  steeples,  and  about  fifty  private 
houses,  alone  escaped.  A  large  amount  of  cotton  was  also  consumed.  It 
was  a  sad  sight,  next  morning,  to  witness  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  town — 
the  tall,  black  chimneys  looking  down  upon  it  like  fimeral  mutes — and  to 
see  old  v/omen  and  children,  hopeless,  helpless,  almost  frenzied,  wandering 
amidst  tlie  desolation."  * 

The  army  pressed  forward  from  Orangeburg  by  different  routes  for 
Oolumbia.  Here  the  rebels  attempted  another  stand  to  defend  tlie  capital 
of  their  State.  There  was  a  small  stream  to  be  crossed,  called  the  Con- 
garee  Creek,  where  there  was  a  bridge.  On  the  south  side  of  the  bridge 
the  rebels  had  erected  a  tete  de  pont^  and  a  fort  on  the  other  side.  In 
front  of  the  bridge  there  spread  out  one  of  the  much-dreaded  cypress 
swamps.  Across  this  swamp  there  was  but  one  road  to  the  bridge,  which 
was  swept  by  the  artillery  of  the  foe.  General  Charles  R.  Wood,  who 
led  the  advance,  saw  that  bravery  alone  here  would  be  of  but  little  avail 

♦  "On  the  lino  of  march  we  found  eighteen  of  our  foragers  murdered.  Seren  of  them  wer» 
plftoed  in  a  row,  side  by  side,  and  a  piece  of  pnper  pinned  to  the  clothing  of  each,  upon  which 
was  written  in  pencil,  '  This  is  the  way  we  treat  Kilpatrick's  thieves.'  Others  were  found  bjr 
the  roadside  with  their  throats  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  Pinned  to  these  there  v/as  a  placard,  upon 
which  was  written,  *  South  Carolina's  greeting  to  Yankee  Vandals.* 

''Qcncrral  Kitpatrick  immediately  sent  a  note,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  G^oral  Wheeler,  sta- 
tmg  that  *  unless,  by  sunset  of  the  23d,  satisfactory  explanation  why  this  thusg  liad  been  done 
was  received,  lie  would  select  from  among  Wheeler's  prisoners,  in  his  hands,  eighteen,  the  same 
mnnber  of  men  who  had  been  murdered,  and  cause  them  to  be  executed.  Further,  that  he 
would  not  only  not  restrain  his  men,  but  would  encourage  them  to  bum  every  thing  in  his  line 
of  inarch,  that  not  a  living,  breathing  thing  should  show  where  such  cowanlly  scoundrels  Hved.* 

"This  brought  Wheeler  to  his  senses.  IFe  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  transaction,  condemned 
St  fai  the  severest  terms,  and  promised  to  turn  over  to  General  Kilpatrick  the  perpotrato/s  ns  soon 
M  they  could  be  discovered.  The  rebel  prisoners  were  not  hanged.'' — 2).  P.  Conyngham^  '  tw 
nrkArald. 
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With  that  qnick  eje  'a&d  prompt  jadgment  whidh  are  ewential  to  militarf 
8110C6B8,  he  formed  his  plan.  Stone^a  Brigade  waa  aent  aeeredy  to  the  lA 
Working  their  way  tlm>i]gh  an  imdefended  portioa  of  the  awamp^  thaj 
croaaed  the  stream  and  miutshed  down  upon  the  rear  at  the  zebda.  Tha 
foe  fled  almost  without  firing  a  gon.  Thna  a  very  important  bloodhai 
victory  was  gained. 

The  left  wing  of  the  army  pushed  directly  on  fi>r  Winnaboro%  nearly 
thirty  miles  north  of  Oolnmbia^  crossing  the  Saluda  at  2on*8  GfanrcL' 
Qeneral  Howard,  with  the  right  wing,  crossed  the  Saloda  three  auks 
above  Oolnmbia,  and  marched  down  npon  the  city  from  the  north.  Thaaa 
were  no  indicationa  of  snrrender.  Colmnbia  is  situated  Teiy  near  tha 
junction  of  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers,  which  by  the  union  form  the  Oqb* 
garee.  The  city  lies  upon  the  northeastern  bank  of  this  latt»  atreanu 
It  was  early  in  the  morning  of  February  16th,  when  the  army  reached  tha 
banks  of  the  Congaree,  opposite  Columbia.  A  fine  bridge  had  apaaned 
the  river  at  that  point;  but  the  torch  of  the  rebels  had  liud  it  in  ashei. 
Our  forces  bivouacked  on  the  western  bank  of  the  stream.  The  rebek 
were  busy  through  the  night  m  throwing  shells,  across  the  river  into 
the  encampment.  It  was  observed  that  the  veteran  soldiers  paid  about  u 
much  attention,  to  the  shriek  of  the  shell  as  most  persona  do  the  bus  of 
mosqultos. 

General  Logan  selected  a  narrow  portion  of  the  river,  where  he  sent 
some  men  across  in  boats,  while  others  drove  off  the  rebel  pickets.  Tiie 
spectacle  which  was  presented  in  the  morning  was  one  of  rare  lovelinesB. 
The  sun  had  risen  cloudless,  ushering  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
spring  days.  The  tranquil  waters  of  the  river,  the  luxuriant  groves,  iho 
house-tops,  spires,  and  domes  of  the  doomed  city  were  all  bathed  in  spark- 
ling light.  The  shadows  of  the  forest  were  spread  over  the  banks  of  tl»3 
stream  as  the  boat  shot  across,  while  the  frequent  cracl:  of  the  rifle  aiul 
whiz  of  the  bullet  seemed  only  to  add  a  pleasurable  excitement  to  tlic 
scene. 

The  bluff  was  crowded  with  soldiers,  officers,  and  men,  resplendent  with 
all  the  pageantry  of  polished  weapons  and  silken  banners,  watching  eagerlj 
the  labors  of  the  engineers,  as  they  placed  the  pontoons.  General  Sha- 
man was  there,  every  intli  the  soldier,  rapid  in  movement,  abrupt  in  speech, 
pacing  nervously  up  and  down,  with  an  unlighted  cigar  in  his  mouth.  Now 
he  would  sit  for  a  moment  upon  a  log,  whittling  a  stick.  Ilis  cast-iron 
face,  though  full  of  the  expression  of  glowing  intellect,  never  betrayed  the 
thoughts  he  did  not  wish  to  utter.  An  eye-witness,  describing  this  scene, 
writes : — 

"  Sitting  on  a  log  beside  General  Sherman  was  Howard,  reading  % 
newspaper,  and  occasionally  stopping  to  answer  some  question  of  She^ 
man's,  or  make  some  comment  on  some  passages. 

"Howard  always  looks  the  same — the  kind,  courteous  general,  the 
Christian  soldier. 

"  Another  of  the  group  was  Frank  P.  Blair,  with  his  strongly-marked 
features,  indicative  both  of  talent,  energy,  and  ^Ulity. 
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"  John  A.  Logan,  too,  was  there,  with  his  dark,  almost  bronzed  coun- 
tenance, and  fiery,  commanding  eye,  the  true  type  of  the  dashing  generaL 

"  Not  least  was  General  Hazen,  the  hero  of  McAllister,  with  his  frank, 
expressive,  and  finely-moulded  head,  betokening  the  warm-hearted  gentle- 
man, the  soldier  of  mind  and  brains. 

**  These,  with  several  other  generals,  with  a  host  of  gay  officers  and  or- 
derlies in  the  background,  formed  a  group  worthy  tho  pencil  of  a  Kubens 
or  Vandyke." 

Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  miles  from  Charleston  by  railway.  It  was  renowned  for  its  public 
buildings  and  its  tasteful  mansions,  which,  embowered  in  shrubbery  and 
flowers,  presented  an  aspect  of  almost  Oriental  luxury.  There  was  not, 
probably,  in  all  the  South,  a  city  more  beautifully  situated,  or  one  more 
highly  embellished  with  all  the  combined  attractions  of  nature  and  art. 
It  was  surrounded  by  an  almost  tropical  luxuriance  of  verdure. 

Our  troops,  having  crossed  the  river  at  various  points,  were  advancing 
upon  the  city.  It  manifestly  could  not  be  defended.  As  Colonel  Stone's 
Brigade,  which  had  crossed  the  river  in  boats  and  on  rafts,  had  reached  it 
within  about  two  miles,  they  met  the  mayor  and  three  members  of  the 
city  council  riding  out  in  a  carriage  to  surrender  the  town.  A  pontoon 
bridge  was  soon  laid.  General  Sherman,  with  his  leading  generals  and 
their  stafis,  forming  a  brilliant  cavalcade,  rode  into  the  subjugated  metrop- 
olis. It  was  an  hour  of  triumph,  and  of  the  most  enthusiastic  ex- 
citement. The  unrelenting  traitors  had  fied  from  tho  place.  The 
long-proscribed  Unionists  remained.  They  received  the  National  army 
with  joy  which  no  words  can  express.  Their  wives  and  sisters  crowded 
tlie  windows  and  balconies,  waving  banners  and  handkerchiefs.  The 
n^roes  were  grouped  along  the  street,  cheering,  singing,  dancing,  in 
the  wildest  exuberance  of  delight.  They  seemed  fully  to  comprehend  that 
the  year  of  jubilee  had  actually  come.  One  was  overheard  exclaiming, 
with  deep  emotion,  ^'  At  last,  at  last,  our  saviors  I" 

The  march  into  the  city  was  orderly.  No  plundering  or  riotous  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  was  allowed.  General  Sherman  had  issued 
very  particular  orders,  that  while  all  public  property  which  could  be  use- 
fel  to  the  rebel  army  was  to  be  destroyed,  no  private  property  was  to  be 
injured.  The  bright  promise  of  the  spring  morning  had  given  place  to  a 
clear,  oold,  wintry  day.  As  the  afi;emoon  wore  away,  the  wind  increased 
to  a  gale. 

General  Wade  Hampton,  who  commanded  the  rebel  rear-guard,  had 
collected  in  the  streets  all  the  cotton  which  could  be  moved,  and  had  set 
the  vast  mass  on  fire.  Bales  were  piled  everywhere,  with  the  ropes  and 
baling  cut.  The  gale  blew  the  flaming  tufts  of  cotton,  whirling  them  in 
eddies  in  all  directions  against  the  trees  and  the  houses,  like  a  storm  of 
flakes  of  fire.  Such  a  spectacle  as  was  witnessed  when  night  came,  and 
this  fiery  storm  raged  with  ever-increasing  fury,  was  probably  never  before 
beheld  on  earth.  Notwithstanding  the  most  heroic  exertions  of  the  soldiers, 
the  flames  spread  beyond  all  control.  Generals  Sherman,  Howard,  Lo- 
gan, "Wood,  and  others  were  engaged  most  of  tho  night  in  the  endeavor 
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to  save  the  city  from  destruction.  But  it  Bceined  to  be  the  design  of  Prov- 
idence that  the  rebels  should  bo  permitted  to  destroy  themselves. 

"  I  disclaim/'  says  General  Sherman,  in  his  official  report,  "  on  the  part 
of  my  army,  any  agency  in  this  fire,  but,  on  the  contrary,  claim  that  wo 
saved  what  of  Columbia  remains  unconsumed.  And  without  hesitation  I 
charge  General  Wade  Hampton  with  having  burned  his  own  city  of 
Columbia,  not  with  a  malicious  intent,  or  as  a  manifestation  of  a  silly 
Boman  stoicism,  but  from  folly  and  want  of  sense  in  filling  it  with  lint,  cot- 
ton, and  tinder.  Our  oflicers  and  men  on  duty  worked  well  to  extinguish 
the  flames ;  but  others,  not  on  duty,  including  the  officers  who  had  long 
been  imprisoned  there,  rescued  by  us,  may  have  assisted  in  spreading  the 
fire  after  it  had  once  begun,  and  may  have  indulged  in  unconcealed  joy 
to  see  the  ruin  of  the  capital  of  South  Carolina." 

It  was  a  pitiful  sight  to  look  upon.  Men,  women,  and  children  fled 
through  tlio  blazing  streets,  endeavoring  to  escape  the  flames  which  were 
consuming  their  homes  and  consigning  them  to  life-long  penury.  Mothers 
pressed  their  babes  to  their  bosoms  and  fled  this  way  and  that;  but 
there  was  fire,  fire  everywhere.  The  sick  were  dragged  out  of  the  burn- 
ing liouses  to  die  in  the  streets.  The  rebel  sick  and  wounded  were  crowd- 
ed by  hundreds  in  the  hospital.  The  flames  encircled  them,  and  their 
despairing  shrieks  for  help,  rose  loud  and  dreadful  above  the  crackling  of 
the  flames.  But  no  help  for  a  long  time  came.  Fortunately,  the  hospitr.l 
was  saved.  The  billowy  flames  leaped  and  roared  as  if  in  mad  glee  over 
the  carnival  of  misery  and  death. 

At  length,  the  long,  hideous  night  passed  away,  and  the  morning  dawned 
npon  the  scene  of  ruin.  Nearly  three  thousand  buildings  were  in  ashes. 
Little  remained  but  a  wilderness  of  tall,  bare  chinmeys,  blasted  trees,  heaps 
of  rubbish,  and  smouldering  ruins,  to  show  where  once  had  been  tlie  most 
beautiful,  refined,  and  aristocratic  city  of  South  Carolina. 

"  War,"  says  General  Sherman,  **  is  cruelty.  You  cannot  refine  it.'' 
Every  humane  heart  must  ache  in  the  contemplation  of  this  misery,  and 
which  was,  nevertheless,  but  one  of  the  minor  acts  in  the  awful  tragedy  of 
war.  When  we  think  of  these  mothers  and  maidens  and  babes,  their  hu^.- 
bands,  fathers,  brothers  slain  in  battle,  they  escaping  horror-stricken  from 
their  blazing  dwellings,  with  no  roof  to  shelter  them,  home,  food,  clothing, 
furniture,  all  gone,  as  we  see  them  weeping,  starving,  gathering  their  thin 
garments  around  them,  as  the  only  protection  from  the  wintry  blast,  wo 
cannot  but  execrate  those  who,  without  any  justifiable  cause,  brought  these 
woes  upon  them. 

"  The  streets,"  writes  an  eye-witness,  "  were  full  of  rubbish,  broken 
fomiture,  and  groups  of  crouching,  desponding,  weeping  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  park  and  lunatic  asyluni,  as  aflbrding  the  greatest  chance  of 
safety,  were  crowded  with  these  miserable  outcasts.  In  one  place  I  saw  a 
lady,  richly  dressed,  with  three  pretty  little  children  clinging  to  her.  She 
waa  sitting  on  a  mattress,  while  around  her  were  strewn  rich  paintings, 
works  of  art  and  vertu.  It  was  a  picture  of  hopeless  misery,  surrounded 
hy  the  trappings  of  refined  taste  and  wealth.  The  Sabbath  bells  tolled 
ih>m  the  few  churches  remaining,  but  there  was  something  solemn  and 
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melancholy  in  their  chime,  and  sorrowing  hearts  knelt  to  the  Lord  tot 
hope  and  comfort." 

Some  of  the  Union  troops,  led  by  negroes  and  escaped  prisoners,  paid 
u  visit  to  a  noted  ruffian,  who  kept  a  pack  of  blood-hounds  for  the  ]>a> 
pose  of  hunting  down  negroes  who  escaped  from  their  masters,  or  Union 
captives  who  escaped  from  their  prison.  The  soldiers  very  speedily,  with 
bullet  and  bayonet,  disposed  of  the  dogs.  Indeed,  not  a  blood-hound  was 
anywhere  left  alive  upon  tlieir  march.  They  applied  tlie  torch  to  the 
bams  and  the  house  of  the  slave-hunting  wretch,  then  tied  him  to  a  tree, 
and  employed  some  stout  negroes  to  flog  him  in  the  most  approved  South- 
ern plantation  style.  The  miscreant  thus  became  experimentally  ac- 
quainted with  the  tortures  he  had  so  firequently  inflicted  upon  his  helpless 
victims. 

The  rebels  were  Ingenious  In  burying  their  treasures.  Tlie  "bummere" 
were  equally  shrewd  In  finding  them.  In  Camden  they  unearthed,  in  a 
newly-made  grave,  a  cofiin  containing  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  sj>ccie. 

Many  Union  prisoners  were  liberated  at  Columbia.  These,  with  thou- 
sands of  refugees  from  the  tyranny  of  the  rebel  Government,  were  sent 
North.  Starvation  seemed  to  be  the  almost  inevitable  doom  left  to  tie 
Carolinians.  General  Sherman,  humanely  leaving  six  hundred  head  of 
cattle,  and  quite  a  large  amount  of  other  provisions,  for  the  destitute,  again 
put  his  army  in  motion  for  Winnsboro',  tearing  up  the  railroad  track  as  he 
advanced.  Winnsboro'  was  a  pretty  little  town,  which  was  quite  a  fash- 
ionable summer  resort  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston  and  of  wealthy  plant- 
ers. Many  of  the  moro  opulent  inhabitants  of  Charleston  had  fled  from 
the  bombardment  of  their  own  city  to  this  place.  A  large  amount  of 
military  supplies  were  also  collected  here. 

The  rebel  garrison?,  fleeing  before  our  victorious  army,  were  makini^ 
great  eflbrts  at  concentration.  They  loudly  announced  their  intention  of 
fighting  a  desperate  battle,  and  tlieir  expectation  of  destroying  the  auua- 
cious  foe,  who  had  so  proudly  marched  throuijjh  the  very  heart  of  South 
Carolina.  Not  a  little  solicitude  was  felt  throughout  the  North,  lost  the 
foe  might  so  combine  as  to  strike  General  Sherman  an  irreparable  blow, 
lie  had  cut  loose  from  any  base  of  supplies,  was  subsisting  entirely  upon 
'the  country,  and  might  expend  so  much  of  his  ammunition  in  any  one 
serious  battle  as  to  be  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  foe. 

But  General  Sherman  so  bewildered  them  with  feints  upon  important 
to^\^ls,  that  they  could  never  know  what  would  be  his  line  of  march,  or 
where  his  next  blow  would  be  struck.  lie  now  alike  menaced  Charlotte 
and  Fayctteville  in  North  Carolina.  Beauregard  retreated  with  all  his 
cavalry  to  defend  the  road  to  Charlotte.  General  Slocum  was  ordered 
to  move  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  up  this  delusion.  The  roads  still 
continued  miry,  and  the  creeks  were  flooded.  But  the  army,  sur- 
mounting all  obstacles,  reached  the  Catawba  about  the  22d.  For  many 
(lays  there  was  incessant  rain,  and  the  Catawba  was  swollen  into  a  tor- 
rent a  thousand  feet  wide.  The  pontoon  bridge  was  swept  away,  and 
with  great  difficulty  was  restored.  At  length  the  river  was  crossed, 
and  the  left  wing  of  the  army  was  put  in  motion  for  Cheraw.     As 
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fioon  as  the  troops  crossed  the  imaginary  line  and  entered  North  Carolina^ 
there  was  an  immediate  change  in  the  treatment  of  the  citizens.  It  wag 
no  longer  necessary  to  restrain  the  men.  All  burning  and  destruction  of 
property  was  voluntarily  abandoned.  The  troops  took  only  such  articles 
as  were  needed  for  their  immediate  use.  Many  of  the  North  Carolinians 
were  found  strong  loyalists.  Most  of  the  people  remained  quietly  in  their 
homes,  manifesting  no  fear  of  the  army.  Old  men  with  gray  beards 
would  frequently  come  from  their  dwellings,  and  tell  proudly  how  their 
fathers  fought  in  the  Revolution  to  establish  our  independence,  and  declar- 
ing that  they  would  do  nothing  to  dishonor  the  flag  for  which  their  sires 
had  bled  and  died. 

Our  army  still  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  with  divisions 
traversing  different  roads,  and  squadrons  of  cavalry  sweeping  in  all  direc- 
tions, so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  rebels  to  obtain  any  reliable  infor- 
mation respecting  the  movements  which  were  contemplated. 

About  noon,  on  the  3d  of  March,  the  Seventeenth  Corps  entered 
Cheraw.  The  rebels  retreated  across  the  Pedee,  burning  the  bridge  behind 
them.  After  destroying  the  military  stores  which  were  found  here,  the 
columns  again  moved  for  Fayette ville,  Nortli  Carolina.  On  tlie  11th 
of  March,  the  Fourteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cori)3  reached  Fayctteville. 
They  had  quite  a  sharp  skirmish  with  Wade  Hampton's  cavalry,  that 
covered  the  rear  of  Hardee's  retreating  army.  During  the  12th,  13th^ 
and  14th,  the  majestic  host  SM'ept  through  Fayctteville.  Hero  they 
.destroyed  a  vast  amount  of  machinery,  which  the  rebels  had  stolen  from 
the  United  States  Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry.  All  the  rebel  forces  in  that 
region  were  now  gathering  in  the  vicinity  of  Raleigh.  Beauregard, 
Hardee,  Johnston,  and  Iloke  were  uniting  their  separate  commands. 
Their  united  cavalry  was  superior  to  General  Sherman's,  and  the  whole 
army,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Joe  Johnston,  was  so  formidable 
as  exceedingly  to  task  General  Sherman's  military  abilities. 

Fort  Fisher  had  already  fallen  beneath  the  heroic  assaults  of  Admiral 
Porter  and  General  Terry.  Wilmington  was  occupied  by  the  National 
troops.  Two  trusty  scouts  were  dispatched  to  General  Terry  at  Wilming- 
ton, and  General  Schofield  at  Newbem,  informing  them  of  General  Sher- 
man's design  to  march  upon  Goldsboro',  while  he  made  a  feint  upon 
Baleigh.  On  the  morning  of  March  12th,  the  army-tug  Davidson,  ascend- 
ing the  Cape  Fear  River  fiom  Wilmington,  brought  General  Sherman  the 
first  news  he  had  received  for  many  weeks  from  the  outer  world.  Pontoom 
bridges  were  soon  laid  across  the  river,  and  the  army  pressed  on  its  way. 
The  weather  continued  very  bad,  and  the  roads  were  mere  quagmires.  It 
was  necessary  to  corduroy  almost  every  rod  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
•xtillery  and  wagon  trains. 

On  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  March,  the  columns  moved  out  from 
Fayctteville.  The  left  wing  of  the  army  encountered  the  enemy  in  an 
intronched  position  on  a  narrow,  swampy  neck  of  land  between  Cape  Fear 
and  South  Kivers.  Hardee  had  assembled  here  twenty  thousand  men, 
hewing  to  hold  General  Sherman  in  check,  until  most  of  the  rebel  army 
cbald  be  assembled.    There  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  yet  it  was  eiattremely 
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difficult  to  carry  the  poBition,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  wliich  was  so 
Boft  and  miry  that  horses  and  even  men  could  with  difficulty  force  their 
way  over  it. 

The  Ijattle  of  aVverysboro',  as  this  conflict  was  called,  commenced  alx>ut 
Boon  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  March.     It  continued  till  night.     During 
the  wliole  night  there  were  skirmishes.     Through  the  whole  of  Thursday 
the  battle   raged   with   unintennitted   fury.      Assault  after  assault  was 
repulsed  by  the  rebels  behind  their  intrenchments.      On  the  night  of  the 
16th  the  rebels  fled,  having  lo>t  six  hundred  men,  while  the  Union  loss 
was  nearly  a  thousand.     Averysboro'  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Fayette- 
ville,  on  the  direct  road  to  Ealeigh,  which  is  distant  about  thirty-five  miles. 
Eighteen  miles  east  of  Averysboro',  in  an  air-line,  there  is  the  little  village 
of  Bentonville,  twenty-six  miles  west  of  Goldsboro'.     Johnston  marched 
rapidly  down  from  Kaleigh,  and  took  position  at  this  village.     Here  there 
was  another  battle  hotly  contested.     Ilour  after  hour  war's  tempest  raged, 
and  no  one  could  tell  upon  whose  banners  victory  would  alight.    Now 
whole  brigades  of  the  Union  troops  were  driven  more  than  a  mile  through 
the  bwamp.     Again  order  emerged  from  apparent  chaos,  new  lines  were 
formed,  and  the  rebels  in  their  turn  fled  wildly. 

Hour  after  hour,  through  the  afternoon  and  the  evening,  the  "  fate  of 
the  day  trembled  in  the  balance."  At  night,  after  very  heavy  losses  c» 
both  sides,  the  rebels  retired,  leaving  the  field  to  the  Union  troops.  So 
far  as  could  be  ascertained,  our  loss  was  about  two  thousand,  that  of  Ae 
enemy  about  three  thousand.  Johnston's  entire  infantry  force  was  on  the 
field,  giving  him  probably  over  thirty  thousand  men.  By  daybreak  oa 
the  20th,  several  di\ision3  of  the  Union  army  had  come  up.  Johnston  l»«4 
again  made  a  stand.  Howard,  Davis,  Logan,  Blair,  hurled  their  forces 
upon  the  foe,  and  after  another  desperate  conflict,  at  night  the  rebel3 
again  retired.  They  retreated  upon  Smithfield,  abandoning  the  contest 
for  Gold;?boro'. 

General  Sehofield  had  already  occupied  the  place,  ascending  from  New- 
bem.  ShennanV  army,  the  next  day,  with  irrepressible  enthusiasm, 
marched  into  the  town,  and  joined  the  comrades  from  whom  they  had 
been  so  long  separated.  General  Sherman  now  hurried  to  the  head-quar- 
ters of  General  Grant,  to  arrange  with  him  new  plans  of  conquest.  Ho 
left  Goldsboro'  on  the  25th,  and  reached  City  Point  on  the  evening  of  the 
27th.  The  two  armies  were  now  in  a  position  to  co(*)perate  in  strikiny 
those  few  last  but  tremendous  blows,  before  which  Richmond  and  th^Con- 
federacy  were  doomed  to  fall.  The  next  day.  General  Sherman  returned  to 
his  victorious  troops,  having  arranged  all  his  plans  to  pursue  thd  rebd 
Johnston  to  Raleigh,  and  to  demolish  or  capture  his  army. 

On  Tuesday,  April  12th,  our  columns  were  again  in  motion  toTrarcb 
Raleigh.  Just  as  they  were  getting  under  march  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, General  Saxton  and  his  staff  riding  in  advance  of  the  corps,  those  ia 
the  rear  heard  the  most  enthusiastic  cheering  from  the  front,  for  whiA 
tliey  could  not  account.  Soon  two  horsemen  came  galloping  down  tha 
road,  waving  their  hats  and  shouting :  ^^  Gsstierai.  Les  hab  snjuuarDEEB 

HIS  WHOLE  AbHT  TO  GXKSRAL  OhAITT  !" 
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The  joyful  tidings  flew  as  on  the  wings  of  tlie  wind.  In  an  instant, 
as  it  were  by  some  magnetic  impulse,  the  shout  rolled  along  the  whole 
line,  those  in  the  rear  sympathetically  catching  the  strain,  thongli  as  yet 
uninformed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  joyful  cr}\  Soon  General  Couch  rode 
along  with  liis  head  uncovered,  holding  a  paper  in  his  hands.  The  brigade 
commanders  assembled  their  several  brigades  by  columns  of  regiments 
massed  as  close  together  as  they  could  stand.  Then  Colonel  Moore,  with 
his  staff  officers  and  commanders  of  brigades  around  him,  read  the  follow- 
ing order: — 

"  The  General  Commanding  announces  to  the  army  that  he  has  oflScial 
notice  from  General  Grant,  that  General  Lee  surrendered  to  him  his  entire 
army,  on  the  9th  instant,  at  Appomattox  Court-House. 

**  Glory  be  to  God,  and  to  our  country ;  and  all  honor  to  our  comrades 
in  arms,  towards  whom  we  are  marching.  A  little  more  labor,  a  little  more 
toil  on  our  part,  and  the  great  race  is  won,  and  our  Government  stands  re- 
generated, after  its  four  long  years  of  bloody  war. 

"W.  T.  Sherman,  Major-General  Commanding.'*^ 

The  scene  which  ensued  can  neither  be  described  nor  imagined.  A 
brigade  band  struck  up  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner.''  But  the  triumph- 
ant tones  "Were  lost  in  the  tumult  of  countless  thousands  of  voices.  Hats 
were  tossed  into  the  air,  knapsacks  were  thrown  about,  soldiers  and  officers 
laughed,  cried,  and  embraced  each  other.  Some  rolled  upon  the  ground 
'in  the  exuberance  of  their  joy ;  banners  were  waved.  It. was  a  long  time 
before  this  frenzy  subsided  into  silence  and  order. 

The  troops  then  resumed  their  march.  As  they  advanced,  the  country 
improved,  becoming  more  hilly  and  dry,  so  that  the  army  could  proceed 
with  more  rapidity.  ^  They  crossed  the  Neuse  two  miles  below  Smitlifield, 
on  two  pontoon  bridges,  and  encamped  that  night  about  nine  miles  from 
Raleigh.  The  next  morning  they  were  in  motion  at  early  light.  A.11  the 
oommands,  pressing  rapidly  forward  by  different  roads,  were  converging 
towards  the  capital.  As  the  Union  army  drew  nigh,  General  Johnston, 
with  his  rebel  army,  retired,  and  a  deputation  of  the  citizens  rode  out  to 
Generiil  Sherman,  tendering  the  surrender  of  the  city. 

The  country  became  more  attractive,  with  cultivated  fields  and  not  a 
few  beautiful  mansions.  Soon  the  dome  of  the  capitol  appeared  rising 
oveiktlie  luxuriant  foliage.  Gradually  the  roads  became  blocked  up  with 
the  troops  and  trains  crowding  into  the  city.  They  passed  long  lines  of 
abandoned  earthworks,  but  no  banners  were  to  be  seen  except  those  of  our 
own  regiments  floating  gayly  in  the  breeze.  Without  firing  a  hostile  shot 
or  uttering  a  shout  of  exultation,  the  patriot  troops,  marching  to  the  gen- 
tle tap  of  the  drum,  entered  the  capital  of  North  Carolina. 

Baleigh  was  a  beautiftil  city.  It  suffered  far  less  than  any  other  im- 
portant place  which  our  armies  occupied  during  the  war.  The  city  had 
contained  about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  supported  several  fine 
flchoola.  The  university  at  Chapel  Ilill,  with  an  able  corps  of  professora, 
and  nearly  five  hundred  pupils,  had  attained  a  national  reputation.     The 
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fine  reudences  and  ornamented  grounds  bore  witness  to  the.  opulence  and 
refinement  of  many  of  its  inhabitants.  The  capitol  was  the  finest  building 
in  Nortli  Carolina,  and  was  esteemed  superior  to  that  of  anj  other  State 
in  tlie  Soutli.  It  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  upon  the  liighest 
point,  from  which  the  four  principal  streets  diverged,  east,  west,  north, 
and  south. 

As  our  troops  entered  the  city  the  people  generally  kept  in  their  houses, 
peeping  through  the  blinds  at  the  Yankee  battalions  swarming  through 
the  streets.  As  the  divisions  of  the  grand  army  arrived,  they  took  their 
positions,  one  after  another,  within  the  city,  and  upon  all  the  main  tlior- 
oughfares  around  it.  We  regret  to  say  tliat  it  is  the  universal  testimonj 
that,  throughout  all  the  South,  the  most  venomous  rebels  were  the  clei^ 
and  the  women.  In  Baleigh,  as  everywhere  else,  some  of  the  women,  taking 
advantage  of  the  protection  wliich  their  sex  afibrded  them,  insulted,  ineveij 
way  in  their  power,  even  the  guards  who  were  stationed  to  protect  their 
dwellings.  Many,  however,  received  the  guards  not  only  with  civility,  bat 
with  gratitude. 

The  citizens  testified  that  Johnston^s  army,  in  its  retreat  through  the 
town,   exhibited  a  spectacle  of  haggardness,  rags,  and  misery,  seldom 
equalled.     The  men  all  seem  ^d  dispirited,  and  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  war.     It  was  the  general  impression  that  Johnston  would  not  attempt 
much  longer  to  carry  on  the  struggle.     The  people  of  North  Cafolina  hi 
been  very  reluctantly  drawn  into  the  rebellion.     Tfhe  unintelligent  maaei 
had  been  deceived  and  betrayed.     The  arch-traitor  Yancey,  who  piKsessed 
wonderful  powers  of  popular  eloquence,  had  harangued  the  multitude  dl 
through  the  State,  assuring  them  that  the  Yankees  never  would  fights 
that  by  a  little  show  of  boldness  they  could  have  every  tiling  their  owtt 
way,  and  that  he  would  pledge  his  honor  that  he  would  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  with  a  ten-cent  piece,  and  that  with  his  handkerchief  h^ 
would  wipe  up  all  the  blood  that  would  be  shed. 

Late  on  Friday  evening,  April  14th,  a  flag  of  truce  came  in  from  Geit — 
end  Johnston,  proposing  a  conference  with  General  Sherman,  with  refei^* 
ence  to  a  surrender  of  the  rebel  army.  And  here  we  must  leave  GenenaJ 
Sherman  for  a  time,  while  we  go  back  in  point  of  time,  and  visit  the  R»y 
of  Mobile,  and  contemplate  the  stormy  scenes  which  were  transpirin^T 
there. 
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THE    OAPTURB    OP    MOBILB. 
(From  July,  18M,  to  March,  18«Bi) 
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8AB0B  AVD  ALABAMA. 

The  conflict  in  the  Bay  of  Mobile,  in  which  the  rebel  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed, and  Fort  Morgan  was  captured,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
engagements  on  record.  On  the  12th  of  July,  1861,  Admiral  Farragut 
issued  the  following  spirited  order  to  the  commanders  of  the  fleet.  It  was 
dated  from  the  United  States  flag-ship  Ilartford,  off  Mobile: — 

General  Order,  No.  10. 

•*  Strip  your  vessels  and  prepare  for  the  conflict.  Send  down  all  your 
superfluous  spars  and  rigging ;  trice  up  or  remove  the  whiskers ;  put  up 
the  splinter-nets  on  the  starboard  side;  and  barricade  the  wheel  and 
steersmen  with  sails  and  hammocks.  Lay  chains  or  sand-bags  on  the 
deck  over  the  machinery,  to  resist  a  plunging  fire.  Hang  the  sheet-cliains 
over  the  side,  or  make  any  other  arrangement  for  security  that  your  in- 
genuity may  suggest.  Land  your  starboard  boats,  or  lower  and  tow  them 
on  the  port  side,  and  lower  the  port  boats  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
Place  a  leadsman  and  the  pilot  in  the  port  quarter-boat,  or  the  one  most 
convenient  to  the  commander. 

^^  The  vessels  will  run  past  the  forts  in  couples,  lashed  side  by  side,  as 
hereinafter  designated.  Tlie  flag-ship  will  lead  and  steer  from  Sand 
Island,  north  by  east  by  compass,  until  abreast  of  Fort  Morgan ;  then 
northwest  half  north,  until  past  the  Middle  Ground,  then  north  by  west ; 
and  tlie  others,  as  designated  in  the  drawing,  will  follow  in  due  order, 
until  ordered  to  anchor ;  but  the  bow  and  quarter  line  must  \>e  preserved 
to  give  the  chase-guns  a  fair  range,  and  each  vessel  must  be  kept  astern 
of  the  broadside  of  the  next  ahead  ;  each  vessel  will  keep  a  very  little  on 
the  starboard  quarter  of  liis  next  aliead,  and,  when  abreast  of  the  fort,  will 
keep  directly  astern,  and  as  we  pass  the  fort,  will  take  the  same  distance 
on  the  port  quarter  of  the  next  aliead,  to  enable  the  stem  guns  to  fire  clear 
of  the  next  vessel  astern. 

"  It  will  be  the  object  of  the  admiral  to  get  as  close  to  the  fort  as  pos- 
sible before  opening  fire ;  the  ships,  however,  will  open  fire  the  moment 
the  enemy  opens  upon  us,  with  their  chase  and  other  guns,  as  fast  as  they 
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can  be  brought  to  bear.  IlBe  short  fuses  for  the  shell  and  shrapnel,  and, 
as  soon  as  within  three  or  fonr  hundred  yards,  give  them  grape.  It  ia 
understood  that  heretofore  we  have  fired  too  high ;  but  with  grape-shot 
it  is  necessary  to  elevate  a  little  above  the  object,  as  grape  will  dribble 
from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 

"  If  one  or  more  of  the  vessels  be  disabled,  their  partners  must  cany 
them  through,  if  possible ;  but  if  they  cannot,  then  the  next  astern  must 
render  the  required  assistance.  But  as  the  admiral  contemplates  moving 
with  the  flood-tide,  it  will  only  require  suflBcient  power  to  keep  the  crip- 
pled vessels  in  the  channel. 

"  Vessels  that  can,  must  place  guns  upon  the  poop  and  top-gallant  fore- 
castle, and  in  the  top-  on  the  starboard  side.  Should  the  enemy  fire 
grape,  they  will  remove  the  men  from  the  top-gallant  forecastle  and  poop 
to  tie  guns  below,  until  out  of  grape  range. 

"  The  howitzers  must  keep  up  a  constant  fire  from  the  time  they  can 
reach  with  shrapnel  until  out  of  its  range. 

"D.  G.  Farbaout, 
"  Hear-Admiral^  Commanding  W.  G.  B.  SquadrcnP 

The  city  of  Mobile  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Mobile  Bay,  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     Dauphin's  Island  closes  the  mouth  of 

the  bay,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
strait  on  each  side.  The  western  strait  is 
inaccessible  by  vessels  of  any  considerable 
size,  as  it  affords  a  channel  but  five  feet 
deep.  The  eastern  strait  furnishes  twenty 
feet  of  water.  Two  strong  furts  gmirJ 
this  main  entrance  to  the  bay.  Fort  Mor- 
gan is  at  the  end  cf  a  long,  low,  sandy 
point  opposite  Daupliin  Ishuid,  and  about 
four  miles  distant  from  it.  Upon  the 
island,  opposite  Fort  Morgan,  is  Fort 
Gaines.  Al)out  a  mile  beyond  Fort  Gaines 
is  Fort  Powell  and  some  water-batteries. 
The  rebels  had  blockaded  the  whole  pas- 
sage between  Fort  Morgan  and  Daupiiin 
fr  y^     e  ^"^  /    ^  Island  with  tiers  of  piles,  chains,  and  tor- 

^  tk  i^  .  ^J^^      4  ii  pcdoes.    A  channel  about  fifteen  Imndrcd 

yards  in  width  was  left,  through  which 
tlieir  blockade-runners  could  pass  directly 
under  the  guns  of  the  fort. 

It  was  not  until  the  5tli  of  August  that 
the  Union  fleet  was  ready  for  its  ]>erilou3 
enterprise.  Soon  after  sunrise  the  fleet 
moved  up  the  bay,  in  the  order  prescribed. 
There  were  fourteen  wooden  gunlx  Kits  and 
four  iron-clad  monitors.  Under  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan  the  rebel  fleet 
was  lying,  with  guns  shotted,  and  eager  for  the  conflict.     About  seven 
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o'clock  the  leading  vessels  of  the  line  came  witliin  reach  of  the  rebel  shot. 
Fort  Morgan  and  the  rebel  fleet  simnltaneously  opened  fire.  The  rear 
ships  rapidly  closed  up,  and  replied  first  with  the  rifled  bow-guns  and  then 
with  broadsides.  Admiral  Farragut  had  caused  himself  to  be  lashed  in 
the  main-top  of  tlie  flag-ship  Hartford,  from  which  spot  he  had  a  per- 
fect view  of  the  conflict.  He  communicated  his  orders  through  speaking- 
tubes. 

At  forty  minutes  past  seven,  the  leading  monitor,  Tecumseh,  struck  a 
torpedo.  There  was  a  terrible  explosion.  The  ill-fated  ship  instantly 
sank,  carrying  down  with  her  the  gallant  Craven,  her  commander,  and  all 
but  ten  of  her  crew.  The  few  who  were  saved  were  rescued  by  a  boat 
which  pushed  oft'  from  the  Metacomet,  in  the  midst  of  the  thick  storm  of 
sliot  and  shell.  The  whole  fleet  was  rushing  at  full  speed  to  pass  the  rebel 
forts,  receiving  and  emitting  a  terriflc  fire.  The  Brooklyn  led,  as  she  had 
four  chase-guns  and  an  ingenious  arrangement  for  picking  up  torpedoes. 
The  Octorara  was  lashed  on  her  port  side,  and  the  iron-clad  Tecumseh  was 
slightly  ahead,  but  between  the  Brooklyn  and  the  fort.  The  terrible  fate 
of  the  Tecumseh  caused  a  momentary  delay  of  the  Brooklyn,  when  the 
flag-ship  Hartford,  with  tlie  Metacomet  lashed  to  her  port  side,  and  the 
monitor  Manhattan  on  her  starboard  bow,  dashed  ahead.  The  peril  was 
extreme,  not  only  from  the  fire  of  the  fort  and  the  rebel  iron-clad  fleet 
upon  the  wooden  gunboats,  but  also  from  the  sunken  torpedoes,  with  which 
the  channel  was  flUed.  But  as  the  Union  fleet  swept  by  the  fort,  they 
poured  in  such  a  terriflc  broadside  fire  of  grape  and  canister,  as  soon  to 
drive  nearly  all  the  cannoniers  from  their  guns.  It  required  but  about 
half  an  hour  to  sweep  by  the  reach  of  the  shot  of  the  fort. 

It  was  ten  minues  before  eight  o'clock  when  the  Hartford,  having 
passed  the  fort,  was  assailed  most  ferociously  by  the  rebel  ram  Tennessee. 
This  was  an  iron-clad,  of  such  immense  strength  and  power  that  the 
rebels  trusted  that  this  vessel  alone  would  make  short  work  with  our  whole 
wooden  fleet.  At  the  same  time  the  rebel  gunboats  Morgan,  Gaines,  and 
Selma,  which  were  directly  ahead,  opened  upon  the  Hartford  a  broadside 
raking  flre.  The  Metacomet  was  immediately  ca:t  off,  and  dashed  for- 
ward in  purauit  of  the  Selma.  Captain  Jewett,  her  commander,  whose 
conduct  secured  the  admiral's  warmest  commendation,  in  half  an  hour 
had  the  Selma  as  a  prize,  while  the  Morgan  and  the  Gaines  were  driven 
under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the  fort.  The  Gaines  was  so  injured 
that  she  had  to  be  run  ashore.  The  Morgan  did  not  dare  again  to  venture 
out,  but  in  the  night  escaped  to  Mobile. 

And  now  came  the  conflict  with  the  Tennessee.  This  rebel  ram,  which 
maintained  a  flght  with  nearly  half  our  entire  fleet,  proved  herself  one  of 
the  most  formidable  craft  ever  constructed.  Her  length  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet ;  her  armor  consisted  of  five  inches  of  solid  iron,  composed 
of  two-and-a-half-inch  plates,  eight  inches  wide,  crossing  each  other,  and 
bolted  with  one-and-three-quarter-inch  bolts.  This  was  backed  by  two 
feet  of  solid  oak.  To  add  to  her  butting  power  as  a  ram,  her  bows  had 
■ix  inches  of  iron  plating  and  three  f(?et  of  solid  oak  support.  Her  gun- 
zoom  occupied  two-thirds  of  her  length.    It  was  constructed  with  a  flat 
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top,  composed  of  two-and-a-balf  by  eiglit-inch  iron  bars,  crossed  and  bolted 
together,  forming  a  lattice  above  tlie  gunners,  wliich  iliielded  tbcm  from 
shot  and  shell,  yet  aflFording  them  ventilation.  She  had  two  ports  on 
cither  side,  closed  by  iron  shutters  turning  upon  a  pivot. 

In  the  action  which  ensued,  one  of  these  shutters  was  destroyed.  It  is 
an  interesting  evidence  of  the  coolness  of  our  gunners,  that  ten  shot  struck 
in  close  contiguity  to  this  port,  which  was  early  discovered  to  be  the  vul- 
nerable point  of  attack.  Tlirough  this  port  the  fragment  of  a  shell  en- 
tered, which  wounded  Admiral  Buchanan.  Nearly  fifty  shot  struck  the 
Tennessee,  but  not  one  penetrated  licr  armor.  A  fifteen-inch  shell  from 
the  Manhattan  made  a  deep  indentation  in  her  ribs  of  steel,  but  the  tremen- 
dous missile  either  bounded  back  or  was  crumbled  to  powder.  Tlio  ram 
was  armed  with  six,  seven,  and  eight-inch  rifled  guns,  of  the  Crooks  j>at- 
tern — weai>ons  of  great  effectiveness.  In  addition  to  this  armament,  s!:e 
was  provided  with  an  iron  prow  for  ramming.  Two  years  had  been  de- 
voted to  the  building  of  this  formidable  instrument  of  destruction.  Iler 
commander,  Admiral  Buchanan,  claimed  that  her  impregnability  was  such, 
that  she  was  able  to  destroy  a  whole  fleet.  Such  was  tlie  formidable  an- 
tagonist which  came  rushing  down  at  her  utmost  speed  to  butt  in  the  side 
of  the  wooden  flag-ship  Hartford. 

Admiral  Farragut  immediately  signalled  the  monitors  and  several  of 
the  wooden  gunboats  to  attack  the  ram,  not  only  with  their  <runs,  but 
bows  on  at  full  speed,  to  crush  in  her  coat  of  mail.  Then  commenced  one 
of  the  fiercest  and  most  extraordinary  naval  combats  on  record.  The 
llonongahela,  Commander  Strong,  was  the  first  vessel  that  struck  lier. 
But  instead  of  injuring  her  adversary,  the  Monongahcla  tore  off  her 
own  iron  prow  and  cutwater.  The  Lackawanna,  Captain  Marchand,  tlien 
dashed  down  at  full  speed,  striking  fairly  the  sides  of  her  adversary.  The 
monster  ram  seemed  scarcely  to  notice  the  blow,  but  tho  Lackawanna  cut 
and  crushed  her  own  stem  to  the  plank  ends,  for  a  distance  of  tlireo  feet 
above  the  water's  edge.  The  flag-ship  Hartford  then  came  down  in  ma- 
jestic strength.  The  Tennessee  shifted  her  helm,  tlie  blow  of  the  Ihirt- 
ford  alancing  harmless.  But  as  the  flag-ship  rasped  along  the  sides  of 
the  Tennessee,  with  the  muzzles  of  her  guns  almost  touching  her  adver- 
sary, she  poured  in  upon  the  rebel  a  whole  broadside  of  nine-inch  solid 
shot.  They  a])parently  produced  about  as  much  imi)res3iou  as  so  many 
peas  from  the  pop-gun  of  a  school-boy.  The  iron-clad  monitors  were 
cumbrous  and  worked  slowly,  but  as  they  hurled  against  the  sides. of  tlieir 
adversary  their  fifteen-ineh  shot,  these  tremendous  missiles  caused  the  ram 
to  shiver  and  groan,  though  still  its  rhinoceros  hide  was  not  i)ierced.  And 
now  the  Hartford  collects  her  strength  for  another  plunge.  It  was  a  sub- 
lime volcanic  scene  of  snli^hurous  clou'ls,  with  rush,  and  flash,  and  roar— 
a  hundred  guns  emitting  their  thunders,  and  the  bay  lashed  into  foam  by 
shot  and  shell.  The  parapet  of  the  fort  was  crowded  with  spectators,  tid- 
ing upon  the  wondrous  spectacle — a  single  ship  contending  against  a  whole 
fleet. 

As  the  Hartford  bore  down  again  at  the  top  of  her  speed  uix>n  tlie 
ram,  the  Lackawanna  unfortunately  ran  into  the  flag-ship  just  forward  of 
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the  mizen-maBty  cntting  her  do^vTl  to  within  two  feet  of  the  water's  edge. 
The  two  ships  were  speedily  disentangled,  and  bore  down  upon  the  foe. 
The  battering  and  pounding  which  the  ram  had  received  had  deranged  the 
shutters  of  her  ports,  so  that  three  of  them  could  not  be  opened.  One  had 
been  blown  away,  and  the  fire  which  penetrated  the  port  was  so  terrific  that 
the  gunners  could  not  work  their  piece.  Thus  for  some  time  the  Tennes- 
see, while  hammered  by  rams  and  pounded  by  shot,  had  not  fired  a  gun. 
She  was  now  indeed  sore  beset.  The  monitor  Chic^kasaw  was  under  her 
stem,  assailing  her  vrith  an  incessant  fire  from  her  ponderous  cannon.  The 
Ossipee,  Monongahela,  and  Lackawanna  were  bearing  down  to  strike  her 
simultaneous  and  crashing  blows.  Her  smoke-stack  had  been  shot  away ; 
her  port-shutters  were  jammed ;  her  only  remaining  available  gim  was 
silenced.  No  longer  could  the  rebel  maintain  tlie  unequal  content,  and  at 
ten  o'clock  she  ran  up  the  white  flag.  Tlius  the  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  Mobile  Bay,  having  lasted  two  and  a  half  hours,  terminated  in  the 
entire  triumph  of  the  Union  army.  The  rebel  flag  still  floated  over  the 
parapets  of  Fort  Moi^n,  but  the  rebel  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  we  had 
obtained  such  vantage  ground  as  to  render  the  speedy  fall  of  the  fort  quite 
certain. 

Admiral  Buchanan,  of  the  rebel  ram,  lost  a  leg,  and  eight  or  ten  of  his 
men  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the  shot  which  entered  throusch  tlie  one 
only  open  port-hole.  Admiral  Farragut,  in  his  oflicial  report,  in  speaking 
of  his  officers  who  merited  special  commendation,  says: — 

"I  must  not  omit  to  call  tlie  attention  of  the  Department  to  tlie  con- 
duct of  Acting  Ensign  Henry  C.  Nields,  of  the  Metacomet,  who  had 
charge  of  the  boat  sent  from  that  vessel  when  the  Tecumseh  sank.  He 
took  her  in  under  one  of  the  most  galling  fires  I  ever  saw,  and  succeeded 
in  rescuing  from  death  ten  of  her  crew,  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the 
fort.  The  commanding  officers  of  all  the  vessels  who  took  part  in  the 
action  deserve  my  warmest  commendation.  Our  iron-clads,  from  their 
■low  speed  and  bad  steering,  had  some  difficulty  of  getting  into  and  main- 
taining their  position  in  line  as  we  passed  the  fort ;  and  in  the  subsequent 
encounter,  from  the  same  cause,  were  not  as  eflfective  as  I  could  have 
desired.  But  I  cannot  give  too  much  praise  to  Lieutenant-Commander 
Perkins,  who,  though  he  liad  orders  from  the  Department  to  return  North, 
volunteered  to  take  command  of  the  Chickasaw,  and  did  his  duty  nobly. 
The  Winnebago  was  commanded  by  Commander  T.  H.  Stevens,  who 
Tolunteered  for  that  position.  His  vessel  steers  very  badly,  and  neither  of 
his  turrets  will  work,  whicli  compelled  him  to  turn  his  vessel  every  time 
to  get  a  shot,  so  that  he  could  not  fire  very  often,  but  he  did  the  best  under 
the  circumstances.  The  Manhattan  appeared  to  work  well,  though  she 
moved  slowly.  Commander  Nicholson  delivered  his  fire  deliberately,  and, 
as  before  stated,  with  one  of  his  fifteen-inch  shot  broke  through  the  annor 
of  the  Tennessee,  with  its  wooden  backing,  tliough  the  shot  itself  did  not 
enter  the  vessel.  The  Hartford  was  commanded  by  Captain  Percival 
Drayton,  who  exhibited  throughout  that  coolness  and  ability  for  wliich  he 
has  been  long  known  to  his  brother  officers.  He  is  the  fleet  captain  of  my 
squadron,  and  one  of  more  determined  energy,  untiring  devotion  to  duty, 
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and  zeal  for  tlie  Bervice,  I  do  not  think  adorns  any  navy.  '  Lientenant  J. 
Crittenden  Watson  has  been  brought  to  your  notice  in  former  dispatches. 
During  the  action  he  was  on  the  poop,  attending  to  the  signals,  and  i)er- 
formed  his  duties,  as  might  be  expected,  thoroughly.  He  is  a  scion  worthy 
of  the  noble  stock  he  sprang  from.  My  secretary,  Mr.  McKinley,  and 
Acting  Ensign  11.  H.  Brownell,  were  also  on  the  poop,  the  latter  taking 
notes  of  the  action,  a  duty  which  he  performed  with  coolness  and  accuracy. 
Two  other  acting  ensigns  of  ray  staflf,  Mr.  Bogert  and  Mr.  Higginbotham, 
were  on  duty  in  tlie  powder  division,  and  exhibited  zeal  and  ability.  The 
latter,  I  regret  to  add,  was  severely  wounded  by  a  raking  shot  from  the 
Tennessee,  when  we  collided  with  that  vessel,  and  died  a  few  hours  after. 
Mr.  Higginbotham  was  a  young  married  man,  and  has  left  a  widow  and 
one  child,  whom  I  commend  to  the  kindness  of  the  Department.  Lieuten- 
ant A.  R.  Yates,  of  the  Augusta,  acted  as  an  additional  aid  to  me  on  board 
the  Hartford,  and  was  very  eflicient  in  the  transmission  of  orders.  The 
last  of  my  staff  to  whom  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  is 
not  the  least  in  importance.  I  mean  Pilot  Martin  Freeman.  He  has  been 
my  great  reliance  in  all  difficulties  in  his  line  of  duty.  During  tlie  action 
he  was  in  the  main-top,  piloting  the  ships  into  the  bay.  He  was  cool  and 
brave  throughout,  never  losing  his  self-possession. 

"  Before  closing  this  report  there  is  one  other  officer  of  my  squadron  of 
whom  I  feel  bound  to  speak :  Captain  T.  A.  Jenkins,  of  the  liichmond, 
who  was  formerly  my  chief-of-staff.  He  is  also  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  second  division  of  my  squadron,  and  as  sucli  has  shown  ability, 
and  the  most  untiring  zeal.  He  carries  out  the  spirit  of  one  of  Lord  Col- 
lisigwood's  best  sayings,  ^  not  to  be  afraid  of  doing  too  much.  Those  who 
are  so,  srldom  do  enough.' " 

Three  weeks  passed  away,  during  which  preparations  were  being  made 
for  the  capture  of  Fort  Morgan,  by  the  combined  energies  of  a  land  f')rce 
under  General  Granger  and  of  the  fleet.  Early  in  the  inorninir  of  tlie 
22d  of  June,  the  bombardment  began  from  the  shore  batteries,  and  from 
tlie  flt-et  inside  and  outside  tlie  bay.  For  twenty-four  hours  a  continuous 
fire  was  kei)t  up  of  such  sublime  magnitude  as  deeply  to  impress  even 
those  accustomed  to  such  scenes.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
citadel  within  the  fort  took  fire.  Cheered  by  these  indications  of  success, 
the  b()ml)ardment  was  pressed  with  redoubled  energy.  At  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  a  loud  explosion  took  place,  and  at  half  past  six  the  white  tlag 
was  displayed  on  the  fort.  The  terms  of  surrender  were  brief  and  deci- 
sive. They  weie,  "  that  the  forr,  its  garrison,  and  all  public  ]>ruperty 
should  be  surrendered  unconditionally,  before  two  o'clock  that  day/' 
General  Kichard  L.  Page,  the  rebel  commander,  assented  to  these  terms. 
He,  however,  and  his  associate  rebel  oflicers,  disgraced  themselves  by  con- 
duct to  which  men  of  honor  would  not  have  stooped.  After  the  rel»el 
officers  had  been  assembled,  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  siirrendLr,  it 
was  found  that  they  had  employed  the  few  preceding  hours  in  si)ikinix  the 
guns,  breaking  the  gun-carriages,  ai^d  in  destroying  arms,  ammunition, 
and  ]n-ovisions.  General  Page,  and  several  of  his  officers,  had  no  swords  to 
deliver  up.     They  had  either  tlirown  them  into  the  sea,  or  otherwise  dis- 
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of  tbem*     Others  of  the  officers  surrendered  swords  which  thej*  bad 
previously  broken,     '^  General  Page  and  his  officers,"  writes  Admiral  Far- 
jut,  **  with  a  childish  spiteful ness',  destroyed  the  guns  which  they  had 
lid  they  would  defend  to  tJie  last,  but  which  they  never  defended  at  all ; 
id  threw  away  or  broke  those  weapons  wluch  they  had  not  the  manli- 
to  nse  against  their  enemies;  fjr  Fort  Morgan  never  firtd  a  gun  after 
lie  cotunienccment  of  the  bombardaitnt,  and  the  advance  pickets  of  onr 
ny  were  abt?a!«tely  on  the  glacis.-' 
In  the  f  blowing  terms,  General  Page  had  solicited  conditions  of  sur- 
render, in  a  written  note  to  Admiral  Farragut  and  General  Granger  :^ — 

i  Gentloikk  : 

**The  further  sacrifice  of  life  being  unnecessary — my  sick  and  wou  tided 
iiflfering  and  exposed — humanity  demands  that  I  ask  for  terms  of  capitu- 
ion.'* 

In  fc»ply  ifc  was  stated: — 

**  The  only  terms  we  can  make  are  the  unconditiontJ  surrender  of 
yourselfj  and  the  garrison  of  Fort  Morgan,  with  all  of  the  public  property 
within  its  limits,  and  in  the  same  condition  that  it  is  now/' 

In  response,  General  Page  stated  :  **  Your  conditions  in  eommunicatiou 
of  to-day  are  accepted.-' 

In  the  conflict  when  passing  the  fort  by  the  fleet,  fifty-two  men  were 
killefl  and  ono  hundred  and  seventy  wounded,  on  btmrd  the  Union  fleet. 
The  u0xt  iitop  wiw  in  take  Mobile,    It  was  strongly  fortified*    The  rebels 
ir  and  " '  'old  a  garri:?on  of  about  fit^cen  thousand  men,  beliinJ 

chm^ni         I    L  thousands  of  negroes  had  been  compelled   to  work 
for  months.     The  main  line  of  defence  was  eight  piiles  in  length, 
It  *         ^     '1,  forty-two  redoubt*.     The  shullou-  water  would  t-" 

^      J  approach  the  city,  and  the  channel  for  email  u 
led  with  tmi>edoe3.     Bomb-proofii  and  traverses  protected  tlie  gimners 
Jong  the  lines,  whii.-h  lines,  frowi  '  *th  batteries,  were  renderrd  umro 

approadxable  by  a  ditch  extent j.   _       ■  whole  length,  ten  feet  deep  and 
bteen  feet  wide,  . 

he  imperious  demands  for  men  in  other  quarters  rendered  necessary 
abandunmcnt  for  several  months  of  all  direc*t  attacks  upon  Mobile, 
le  capture  t»f  tlie  cityiwas  not  deemed  a  matter  of  much  moment,  since 
h-  ^  ^  "^     '    "^  or.     Indeed,  it  was  thought  rather  desirable  not  to  take  it, 
tct  1*:  »>f  the  place  held  fifteen  tliousund  rebel  trt^ofm  Iberc, 

and  thus  prcv  !iem  from  doing  harm  ebewhcrc.     But  after  Thomas 

,d  effectual  1^\  us.  u  up  Hood's  army  at  Nashville,  and  Shennan  had  com* 
eted  hi^  march  through  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  a  Union  force, 
der  General  Granger,  forty  thousand  strong,  completely  invested  the 
ty  on  tlie  land  side,  while  a  powerful  fleet  lent  its  cooperation  in  the  bay. 
The  rebels  fought,  as  they  ever  fought,  desperately.  But  neither  numbers 
nor  courage  could  avail  them.  The  Union  troops,  inspired  with  that 
durance  of  valor  which  seems  to  characterize  Nortliern  men,  presided 
Idly  on,  thrtnigh  battle  and  through  blood,  ever  gaining,  and  always 
olding  what  they  gained.    During  the  last  week  of  April,  1865,  we  loet 
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four  liundred  men.  The  conflict  was  incessant  and  terrific.  Fort  after 
fort  we  invested.  Tlie  enemy's  gunboats  carried  sixty-four-poimders.  He 
had  also  two  guns  which  threw  shells*  weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  pound:^     One  of  these  shells  killed  fifteen  of  our  men. 

By  the  3d  of  April,  1S05,  preparations  were  made  for  tho  final  assault 
upon  Spanish  Fort,  tho  possession  of  which  would  render  tho  surrender  of 
tlie  city  inevitable.  The  gunboats  and  the  batteries  on  shore  opened  simul- 
taneously their  bombardment.  The  patriot  sharpshooters  crept  forward  from 
trench  to  trench  and  from  ridge  to  ridge,  until,  by  their  accurate  and  deadly 
fire,  they  drove  the  rebel  gunners  from  their  pieces.  During  all  the  day, 
until  midnight,  the  conflict  continued.  The  guns,  being  then  all  silenced, 
the  rebels  surrendered.  At  two  o'clock  of  the  morning,  March  9th,  our 
troops  entered  the  intrenchments.  General  Canby's  report  the  next  morn- 
ing said : — 

*'  Spanish  Fort  and  its  dependencies  were  captured  last  night.  We 
have  twenty-five  ofiicers  and  five  hundred  and  tliirty  eight  enlisted  men 
prisoners,  and  have  taken  five  mortars  find  twenty-five  guns..  The  major 
part  of  the  garrison  escaped  by  watefw  Blakely  is  already  invested,  and 
will  be  assaulted  to-day,  ujilcss  the  works  are  stronger  than  I  now  believe 
them  to  be." 

Our  monitors  and   gunboats,  cautiously  removing  torpedoes,  worked 
their  way  up  almost  within  shelling  distance  of  Mobile.      At  the  smiie 
time  the  troops  formed  for  an  assault  upon  the  only  remaining  works  pro- 
tecting the  town.    The  rebel  intrenchments  were  strong,  formidably  armed, 
amply  manned,  and  it  was  well  known  th^t  the  garrison  would  fight  de^ 
perately.     No  ordinary  ability  or  valor  could  carry  such  works.     One  man 
behind  such  intrenchments  was  equal   to  ten  men  before  them.     BtJt 
officers  and  soldiers  were  alike  determined.     The  hateful  rebel  banner 
floated  over  the  streets  of  Mobile.      It  was  the  only  sea-port,  with  tl"*® 
exc»eption  of  (ralvcston,  where  that  banner  was  still  unfurled.     Tidinf:8  <^^ 
a  constant  siic-cession  of  victories  were  constantly  reaching  the  ears  of  o'S^ 
soldier.-,  rodoublinr:  their  zeal.     Olficera  and  men  were  alike  resolved  thc^'^^ 
cost  what  it  Height  in  blood  and  woe,  that  banner  should  go  down,  aii^  "• 
that    the    National    flag    ehonld    again   wave   over   the   city   redeemed--** 
Steele  held  the  right,  Smith  the  centre,  and  Granger  the  left.     At  the  giver  * 
signal,  the  whole  majestic  line  swc]>t  forward  undcf  a  terrific  fire  from  tli-  ^ 
enemy's  batteries  and  gunboats.     Reckless  of  the  storm,  they  pressed  for^^ 
ward,  cutting  their  way  through  the  thick  abatis,   trampling  upon  tli^^ 
torpedoes,  which  exploded  beneath  their  feet,  leaping  the  ditches,  and,  \vitl  > 
loud  cheers,  clambering  the  ramparts.    The  victory  was  complete.    Twenti< 
guns  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  prisoners  foil  into  our  hands. 

The  rebels  immediatelv  evacuated  the  citv,  retreatin^::  into  the  interior; 
Our  victorious  troops  marched  into  Mobile,  and  at  two  o'clock  of  March 
10th,  1S(>5,  the  star-spangled  banner  floated  over  the  city  which  rebellion 
had  dishonored  and  almost  ruined,  but  which  the  patriot  army  had  rescued 
from  disloyalty  and  shame. 

Tlie  capture  of  Mobile  merits  for  more  minuteness  of  detail  than  the 
limits  of  this  history  will  allow.     It  was  a  noble  deed,  nobly  accomplished. 
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There  was  not,  perhaps,  tliroiigliout  tlie  whole  war,  any  campaign  in  wliich 

•there  was  displayed  higlier  qualities  of  generalfthip  or  more  heroic  daring. 

But  should  we  attempt  to  do  justice  to  all  individual  or  regimental  acts 

worthy  of  record,  our  narrative  would  crowd  the  pages  of  many  volumes. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  1864,  just  before  the  naval  attack  upon 
Mobile,  the  steamship  Alabama,  which  had  long  l>eon  the  pest  of  the  seas, 
ingL>riously  avoiding  all  collision  with  armed  vessels,  but  robbing  and 
burning  helpless  merchantmen,  was  caught  in  the  harbor  of  Cherbouig,  by 
the  United  States  steamship  Kearsarge.  There  was  no  escape  for  the  Ala- 
bama without  a  fight.  The  Kearsarge  was  vigilantly  watching  for  the 
piratic  craft,  about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  The  Alabama, 
after  waiting  in  port  five  days  to  prepare  for  the  conflict,  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, June  19th,  steamed  out  of  the  harbor,  and  bore  down  upon  the  Kear- 
sarge. They  were  both  third-class  sloops-of-war,  of  nearly  the  same  arma- 
ment and  tonnage. 

The  Alabama  was  built  in  a  British  port,  anned  with  British  guns,  and 
manned  by  British  sailors,  under  the  command  of  an  American  traitor. 
The  gunners  had  been  carefully  trained  in  Her  Majesty's  practice-ship  Ex- 
cellent Her  battery  consisted  of  eight  guns— one  one-hundred-pounder 
rifle,  one  sixty-eight-pounder  rifle,  and  six  thirty -two-pounders. 

The  Kearsarge  was  built  in  an  American  port,  armed  with  American 
giins>  and  manned  by  American  sailors,  under  the  command  of  an  Ameri- 
can patriot.  Her  battery  consisted  of  seven  guns — two  eleven-inch  Dahl- 
grens,  throwing  shell  and  hollow  shot  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
pounds,  four  thirty-twopounders,  and  one  twenty-eight-pouncJer  rifle. 

In  a  conflict  of  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  the  Alabama  was  torn  to 
pieces,  and  sunk  like  lead  beneath  the  waves  of  the  British  Channel.  The 
carnage  on  board  the  ship  had  been  awful.  Her  decks  were  slippery  with 
blood,  and  the  wounded,  in  large  numbers,  had  been  carried  into  the  hold. 
Tliese  all,  with  many  who  were  attending  them,  went  down  with  the  ship. 
Eighty  or  ninety  of  the  survivors,  as  the  ship  was  ingulfe4,  were  left 
struggling  in  the  waves.  The  Alabama  was  accompanied  from  Cherbourg 
by  an  English  yacht,  the  Deerhound,  owned  by  John  Lancaster.  After 
the  Alabama  had  surrendered  and  sank.  Captain  "Winslow,  of  tlio  Kear- 
sarge, humanely  asked  Lancaster  to  assist  in  rescuing  tlie  drowning  men, 
his  prisoners,  who  had  surrendered.  Lancaster  picked  up  Semmes,  the 
captain  of  the  piratic  craft,  and  several  others  of  the  oflicers  and  crew,  and, 
instead  of  placing  them  on  board  the  Kearsarge,  regardless  of  England's 
professed  neutrality,  steamed  off  to  Cowes,  and  set  them  at  liberty.  Here 
the  wretch  who  had  roamed  the  sea,  not  like  a  warrior,  but  like  a  pirate, 
and  who  had  committed  to  the  flames  more  than  ten  millions  of  private 
property,  was  lauded  by  English  journals,  and  feted  by  English  merchants, 
as  though  he  had  been  a  hero  meriting  the  world's  applause.  This  act  of 
Englisli  dishonor,  added  to  a  thousand  others  during  the  war,  stung  the 
National  heart  to  the  quick,  and  added  to  that  universal  spirit  of  indigna- 
tion, which  was  already  almost  irrepressible  throughout  the  land.  The  sen- 
timent of  the  community  towards  England  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  one  of  the  New  York  journals,  published  at  this  time:— ^ 
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"  It  is  now  a  matter  of  history  tliat  British  agents  helped  to  excite  the 
rebellion  at  the  South.  Our  rebels  are  fighting  with  British  guns,  ani 
British  powder,  and  British  bullets.  The  British  send  them  food  and 
clothing.  The  British  press  encourages  them  to  keep  up  the  war.  British 
peers  are  not  asliamed  openly  to  avow  their  sympathy  with  the  rebek. 
The  rebel  navy  is  composed  of  British  ve8sel3.  When  robbing  our  mep. 
chant-ships,  these  pirates  display  the  British  flag.  The  Alabama  was 
manned  by  a  British  crew,  trained  in  a  British  man-of-war.  The  rebellion 
is  a  British  institution  from  top  to  bottom." 

When  the  question  was  asked  Captain  Winslow,  why  he  allowed  the 
Deerhound  so  to  insult  the  American  flag  as  to  run  away  with  his  prisoDr 
ers,  and  why  he  did  not  either  stop  or  sink  her,  he  replied  tliat  he  could 
not  believe  that  a  vessel  carrying  the  flag  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club  would 
perpetrate  so  dishonorable  an  act ;  and  when  he  saw  that  the  Deerhound 
was  actually  steaming  for  England,  he  said  that  he  trusted  to  the  hmor  of 
Semmes,  that  he  would  still  consider  himself  as  lawfully  a  prisoner.  The 
regret  of  the  nation  ij^as  universal  that  Captain  Winslow  had  thus  allowed 
Semmes  to  escape,  and  that  he  had  placed  any  reliance  in  the  honor  of  s 
man  who  had  violated  his  oath,  renounced  his  service,  betrayed  his  coun- 
try, turned  pirate  on  the  higli  seas,  and,  for  two  years,  burned  and  de- 
stroyed defenci4ess  merchantmen,  ever  skulking  from  a  fight  till  he  could 
no  longer  endure  the  taunts  upon  his  cowardice.  It  has  often  been  our 
duty  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  bravery  of  tlie  lebol  army ;  but 
the  career  of  the  Alabama  in  cautiously  avoiding  every  arihed  ship,  and 
in  plundering  and  burning  defenceless  merchantmen,  merits  only  cvd- 
tempt. 

The  Rev.  A.  II.  Quint,  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  most  heroic  chap- 
lains in  tlie  United  States  army,  in  a  speech  before  the  Nati<nial  Council 
of  Congregational  Clergymen,  in  Boston,  in  June,  1865,  said,  in  wont 
which  met  with  a  response  in  almost  every  patriot  heart : — 

"  When  I  was  in  the  service  of  my  country,  and  saw  my  comrades  fall; 
when  I  saw  friends  from  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  New  York,  fall  side  b\ 
side,  I  knew  that  they  fell  by  British  bullet?,  from  British  muskets,  loa(W 
with  British  powder,  fired  by  men  wearing  British  shoes,  and  Britisli 
clothing,  and  backed  by  British  sympathy." 

Such  sins  cannot  be  forgiven  unrepented  of.  Throughout  the  wli'^lc  of 
the  United  States  there  is  a  feeling  of  intense  and  just  indignation  in  vie^ 
of  the  encouragement  which  the  British  Government  and  the  liigher  claasee 
of  the  British  people  gave  to  the  rebels.  Such  crimes  are  not  soon  forgot- 
ten. 
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Early  in  August,  1864,  arrangements  were  made  for  a  naval  and  mili- 
tary expedition  on  a  grand  scale.  A  large  fleet,  under  Admiral  Porter, 
was  collected  in  Hampton  Roads.  Several  months  were  employed  in  the 
arduous  preparations.  It  was  not  until  Monday  evening,  December  12th, 
1864,  that  the  transports  and  smaller  vessels  of  the  fleet,  seventy-five  ves- 
sels in  all,  got  under  way.  The  next  morning  the  line-of-battle  ships,  the 
Ironsides,  and  the  monitors  followed.  The  fleet  consisted  of  seventy-three 
war-vessels,  carrying  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  guns,  and  a  large  number 
of  transports,  conveying  about  ten  thousand  men  under  General  Butler. 

After  encountering  a  severe  storm  ofl*  Capo  Hatteras,  the  fleet  on  the 
14th  anchored  at  Beaufort,  in  North  Carolina.  The  next  day  the  arma- 
ment reached  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Fisher,  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River, 
the  most  formidable  fortress  which  defended  the  approaches  to  Wilming- 
ton. Unfortunately,  a  severe  storm  arose,  which  prevented  the  immediate 
disembarkation  of  the  troops.  Several  days  were  thus  lost,  and  the  enemy 
was  enabled  to  gather  reenforcements,  and  to  make  ample  preparations 
to  repel  the  assault.  The  violence  of  the  storm  was  such  that  the  vessels 
were  compelled  to  draw  off  to  sea  again,  but  reappeared  on  the  23d. 

It  was  not  until  noon  of  Saturday,  the  24th,  that  the  fleet  got  into  posi- 
tion to  open  fire  upon  tlie  fort  The  bombardment  was  terrific.  Thirty 
shots  a  minute  of  balls  and  shells  of  largest  calibre  fell  upon  the  works  of 
the  foe.  A  torpedo-boat  was  also  exploded  near  the  fort,  whi^h,  however, 
inflicted  no  serious  injury.  The  bombardment  was  continued  until  dark, 
and  was  resumed  tlie  next  morning,  and  continued  all  the  day. 

Under  cover  of  this  tremendous  fire,  a  body  of  troops  was  landed^ 
Sunday  afternoon,  to  storm  the  fort.  More  than  twenty  thousand  shots 
were  thrown  from  fifty  kinds  of  war-vessels.  The  rebels  responded  with 
only  about  twelve  hundred  shots.  The  ground  in  front  and  rear  of  the 
fort  was  torn  up  with  shells,  and  many  of  the  guns  were  dismounted.  Still 
the  fort  itself  was  but  slightly  injured. 

About  three  thousand  men  were  landed  to  storm  the  fort.    But  the  at- 
tempt was  not  made,  for  reasons  stated  as  follows  by  General  Butler,  in  a 
letter  to  Admiral  Porter : — 
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"  Upon  landing  tho  troops,  and  making  a  thorough  reoonnoissanoo  of 
Fort  Fisher,  both  General  Weitzel  and  myself  are  fiiUy  of  opinion  thit 
the  place  conld  not  be  carried  bj  assault,  as  it  was  left  Bobstantiallj  uiin- 
jured  as  a  defensive  work,  by  the  navy  fire.  We  found  seventeen  guns 
protected  by  traverses,  two  only  of  which  were  dismounted,  bearing  up 
the  beach,  and  covering  a  strip  of  land,  the -only  practicable  route,  not 
more  than  wide  enough  for  a  thousand  in  line  of  battle. 

"  General  TVeitzel  advanced  his  skirmish  line  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
fort,  while  tho  garrison  was  kept  in  their  bomb-proofe  by  the  fire  of  the 
navy,  and  so  closely  that  three  or  four  men  of  the  picket  line  ventured 
upon  the  parapet,  and  through  the  sally-port  of  the  work,  capturing  a 
horse,  which  they  brought  off,  killing  the  orderly,  who  was  tho  bearer  of 
a  dispatch  from  chief  of  artillery  of  General  Whiting,  to  bring  a  light  bat- 
tery within  the  fort,  and  also  brought  away  from  tEo  parapet  the  flag  of 
the  fort. 

•*This  was  done  while  the  shells  of  the  navy  were  falling  about  the 
heads  of  the  daring  men  who  entered  the  works,  and  it  was  evident,  u 
soon  as  the  fire  of  the  navy  ceased,  because  of  the  darkness,  that  the  fort 
was  ftilly  manned  again,  and  opened  with  grape  and  canister  on  our  picket 
line. 

"  Finding  that  nothing  but  the  operations  of  a  regular  siege,  which  did 
not  come  within  my  instructions,  would  reduce  the  fort,  and  in  view  of  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  weather,  wind  arising  from  the  southeast,  render- 
mg  it  impossible  to  make  further  landing  through  the  surf,  I  caused  the 
troops  with  their  prisoners  to  reembark,  and  see  notliinijr  fiirtlicr  that  can 
be  done  by  the  land  forces.  I  fihall  therefore  sail  for  Hampton  Iloadsas 
Boon  as  tho  transport  fleet  can  be  got  in  order.  My  onginoon  jmhI  ofticcrs 
rejx)rt  Fort  Fishor  to  mo  as  substantially  uninjured  as  ti  defonsivi*  \v.)r:c." 

Admiral  Torter  was  not  satisfied  with  this  result.  Indeed,  it  is  evi<]ent 
that  there  was  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  commanders  of  tli3  land 
and  naval  forces.     Admiral  Porter  replies: — 

"I  wish  some  more  of  your  irJ^llant  fellows  had  followed  the  olTieor  who 
took  the  flap;  from  the  parapet,  and  the  brave  fellow  who  brought  the  }i»>rsc 
out  from  the  fort.  I  think  that  they  would  have  found  it  an  easier  con- 
quest than  is  supposed.  I  do  not,  however,  intend  to  ])laee  my  opinion  in 
opposition  to  General  Weitzel,  whom  I  know  to  be  an  ae(tomplished  50I- 
dier  and  engineer,  and  whose  opinion  has  great  weight  with  me."' 

The  subsequent  statements  of  the  rebel  officers  entirely  ('onfinne«l  the 
opinion  of  Generals  Butler  and  Weitzel,  that  the  fort  was  substaiiti-Jly 
uninjured  by  the  navy  fire.  The  disappointment  of  the  community  in 
view  of  this  failure  was  very  great.  There  was  a  strong  disposition  to 
censure  General  Ihitler  for  refusing  to  attempt  the  assault,  and  he  ivas 
soon  relieved  of  Ids  command.  In  his  farewell  address  to  his  soldiers,  he 
said:  ^*I  have  refused  to  order  the  useless  sacrifice  of  such  soldier.^  and  I 
am  relieved  from  your  conmiand.'' 

General  Grant  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  expedition, 
but  was  fully  convinced  that  the  fort  could  be  taken  by  direct  assault 
Preparations  were  accordingly  made  to  renew  the  attack  by  the  same  fleet 
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under  Admiral  Porter,  and  by  a  land  force,  one-third  larger  than  before, 
nnder  General  Terry.  Fortunately,  in  this  case  the  commanders  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  were  in  cordial  sympathy,  and  were  resolved,  that  if 
it  were  within  the  limits  of  posi^ibility,  the  fort  should  be  taken. 

The  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  after  a  rigid  examination, 
exonerated  General  Butler  .from  all  blame  in  this  affair.  It  appeared  i& 
evidence  that  General  Butler,  with  his  transports,  went  directly  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  There  he  waited  during  three  days  of  fine  weather 
for  Admiral  Porter,  who  was  at  Beaufort,  taking  in  supplies.  By  the  time 
the  admiral  with  his  fleet  had  reached  the  place  of  rendezvous,  a  rising 
ttorm  drove  General  Butler  with  his  transports  to  Beaufort  for  shelter,  and 
to  obtain  supplies,  which  had  been  exhausted  by  his  three  days'  waiting. 

On  Friday,  the  23d  of  December,  when  General  Butler  was  seventy 
miles  distant  from  Fort  Fislier,  Admiral  Porter  exploded,  at  two  o'clock  at 
night,  his  powder-vessel,  and  then,  twelve  hours  after,  at  nooii  the  next 
day,  opened  upon  the  fort.  As  soon  as  General  Butler  could  reach  the 
Kcne  of  action,  which  was  not  until  Saturday  morning,  ho  sent  General 
"Wuitzel  and  Colonel,  now  General,  Comstock,  to  confer  with  tlie  admiral 
in  reference  to  operations.  Immediately  two  thousand  three  hundred  men 
were  landed.  General  Weitzel  was  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  fort,  and  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  practicability  of  an  assault.  His  testimony  before  the 
Conmiittee  was  as  follows : — 

"Aftetthat  experience  [in  assaulting  military  works],  with  the  inform 
mation  I  had  obtained  from  reading  and  study — for  before  this  war  I  was 
an  instructor  at  the  Military  Academy  for  three  years,  under  Professor 
Mahan,  on  these  very  subjects — remembering  well  tlia  remark  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Gencral  commanding,  that  it  was  his  intention  I  should  conmiand 
that  expedition,  because  another  otticer  selected  by  the  War  Department 
had  once  shown  timidity,  and  in  face  of  the  fact  that  I  had  been  appointed 
a  major-general  only  twenty  days  before,  and  needed  confirmation ;  not- 
withstanding all  that,  I  went  back  to  General  Butler,  and  told  him  I  con- 
sidered it  would  be  murder  to  order  an  attack  on  that  work  witli  that 
force.  I  understood  Colonel  Comstock  to  agree  with  me  perfectly,  al- 
though I  did  not  ask  him,  and  General  Butler  has  since  said  that  he  did." 

Upon  this  report  from  an  ofiicer  in  whose  gallantry  as  well  as  engineer- 
ing skill  the  most  implicit  reliance  could  be  placed,  General  Butler  de- 
cided not  to  make  an  assault.     General  Butler,  in  his  testimony,  stated : — 

'^  I  will  state  what  determined  my  mind  against  remaining  on  the 
beach  near  Fort  Fisher.  I  was  by  no  means  unmindful  of  the  instructions 
of  the  lieutenant-general.  lie  had  directed  me  to  remain  if  I  had  effected 
a  landing.  If  I  had  effected  a  landing,  I  should  have  remained.  But  a 
landing  requires  something  more  than  to  land  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  out  of  six  thousand  five  hundred,  on  a  beach,  with  nothing  but 
forty  rounds  in  their  cartridge-boxes,  and  where  their  supplies  would  be 
driven  off  the  first  storm.  I  did  not  think  that  was  a  landing  within  my 
infitructions ;  tlierefore  I  deemed  it  much  better  for  the  country  to  with- 
draw, as  I  did ;  that  it  was  much  less  risk,  and  much  better  for  the  future; 
finr,  if  it  was  necessary,  a  sufficient  number  of  men  could  hold  the  line  of 
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oommnnicatlon  from  Masonborougli  Inlet  down  to  Fort  Fisher ;  and,  if 
they  could  be  spared  from  the  armies  aronnd  Richmond,  could  be  sent 
down  there,  where  they  could  go  in  with  six  feet  of  water,  and  from  thence 
operating  against  Fort  Fisher,  they  could  come  prepared  for  a  siege  and 
remain  there. 

"  By  going  away,  T  would  draw  off  the  enemy's  attention.  K  I  re- 
mained there,  it  would  keep  his  forces  concentrated  at  that  point ;  and  if 
I  was  driven  away  by  the  storm  that  was  coming  up,  then  I  should  loae 
the  men  I  had  landed.  I  acted  for.tlie  best,  according  to  the  light  I 
had." 

The  committee  conclude  their  report  with  the  following  words : — 
"  It  will  be  observed  from  the  testimony  that  there  are  several  point! 
of  difference  between  the  two  expeditions.  In  the  case  of  the  first  expe- 
dition, while  the  navy  were  prompt  and  active  in  the  bombardment  and 
the  landing  of  the  troops,  there  was  a  want  of  cordiality  and  cooperatiiHi 
between  the  two  arms  of  the  service,  which  must  have  seriously  impaired 
the  efficiency  of  their  joint  action.  The  testimony  of  officers  and  the 
records  of  the  Navy  Department,  herewith  submitted,  are  referred  to  by 
your  committee  as  containing  ample  evidence  of  that  fact.  In  the  second 
expedition  no  such  feeling  was  manifested,  but  the  most  cordial  spirit  of 
cooperation  appears  to  have  actuated  the  commanding  officers  of  the  array 
and  navy,  and  to  that  may  be  attributed  the  success  which  attended  their 
efforts. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  first  expedition,  the  bombardment  by  the  fleet  docB 
not  seem  to  have  seriously  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  fort.  But  few  of 
the  puns  of  the  fort  were  injured,  and  the  garrison  sccuis  to  have  suffered 
but  >niall  loss.  In  the  case  of  the  second  expedition,  the  bombardment 
was  fur  ]iu»ro  effective.  Almost  every  gun  was  disabled  on  the  side  of  tlie 
fort  w1kti.»  tlie  iiriny  made  its  assault,  and  the  contest  was  more  uf  llie 
cliaructiToi'  i'::-i:.trv  fifrhting  on  both  sides,  than  a  contest  between  infaiitrj' 
on  the  one  side  and  a  heavily-armed  niilitarv  work  upon  the  other.  Aii«J 
tlie  assault  by  the  sailors  and  marines,  though  novel  in  its  character  ami 
successful  in  its  immediate  results,  doubtless  proved  of  great  advantage  to 
the  anuy  by  its  very  novelty,  and  the  diversion  it  created  in  the  operations 
of  the  garrison  of  the  fort. 

"  In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  say,  from  all  the  testimony 
before  tliem,  that  the  determination  of  General  Butler  not  to  assault  the 
fort  seems  to  have  been  fully  justified  by  all  the  facts  and  circunL^tauccs 
then  known  or  afterwards  ascertained." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  January,  the  new  expedition  was 
prej>aring  to  leave  Fortress  Monroe.  A  small  fleet  of  transports  rapidly 
steamed  up  James  River  to  Bermuda  Hundred.  Here,  in  the  cveuiuir, 
they  took  on  board  the  soldiers  who  were  to  compose  the  land  force,  aiid 
in  the  night  returned  down  the  river  to  their  anchorage  at  Point  Comfort. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-one  steamers  of  various  sizes,  but  all  admi- 
rable sea-boats,  capable  of  weathering  any  ordinary  storm.  Admiral  Por- 
ter was  in  command.  The  land  force  was  under  General  Terry,  vliose 
subordinate  generals  were  veteran  soldiers,  expei'ienccd  in  all  war's  i>orils 
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prompt  in  any  emergency.  General  Terry  on  many  a  field  of  blood  had 
won  renown.*  General  Adelbert  AmeSjf  an  accomplished  scholar,  from 
West  Point,  was  a  man  of  true  heroic  mould.  A  braver  soldier  never  led 
a  column.  General  Paine,  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Army  Corps,  was  one 
whom  no  perplexities  could  bewilder,  and  no  dangers  appalL  General 
Grant  was  well  aware  that  the  expedition  upon  which  he  was  sending 
these  troops  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  the  war.  With  his  custom- 
aiy  sagacity  he  had  selected  his  agents  to  perform  the  heroic  deed. 

The  transports  reached  their  anchorage  at  Old  Point  Comfort  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th.  At  three  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing they  were  again  under  way,  steaming  out  of  the  magnificent  harbor, 
into  the  broad  Atlantic.  The  wind  was  blowing  freshly  at  the  time,  with 
every  appearance  of  a  storm ;  but  before  the  day  dawned  nearly  every 
Bleamcr  had  rounded  the  point  of  Cape  Henry,  and  had  disappeared  on 
their  Southern  voyage.  With  the  rising  smi  the  wind  increased  to  a  gale 
from  the  southeast,  directly  ahead.  The  enormous  billows,  driven  with 
almost  tornado  fury  against  the  bows  of  the  steamers,  greatly  retarded 
their  progress.  As  evening  approached  tlie  gale  became  so  violent  that  it 
was  not  deemed  safe  to  attempt  to  double  Cape  Hatteras  with  many  of  the 
smaller  transports,  and  they  accordingly  hove-to,  to  ride  out  the  tempest 
north  of  the  stormy  cape.  After  a  few  hours  the  wind  suddenly  wliirled 
round  to  the  northwest,  beating  down  the  angry  sea,  and  presenting  a 

^  Ifajor-Gtoncnl  Alfred  Howe  Terrj  it  a  citizen  of  New  Ilaren,  Connecticut.  TTe  woa  born 
in  1828,  and,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  was  a  lawyer  in  his  native  city.  The  uplifting  of 
the  banner  of  the  rebellion  called  him,  like  a  true  patriot,  from  the  office  to  the  field.  A  natural 
taste,  perhaps  an  instinct  of  perils  to  come,  had  led  him  to  bo  a  diligent  student  of  military  soi- 
enoe.  He  oommenocd  his  active  career,  whicli  he  has  passed  with  so  much  honor  to  himself  and 
hie  oountry,  by  recruiting  Uie  Second  Regiment  of  Connecticut  Volunteers,  over  which  he  was 
eommtsaioned  colonel  At  Bidl  Run,  at  Port  Royal,  at  Pulaski,  Colonel  Terry  won  much  renown. 
In  April,  1862,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  marked  ability,  ho  was  appointed  brigadier -general. 
At  Poootaligo,  in  the  conflicts  on  the  James  and  Morris  Islands,  he  rose  to  a  National  reputation. 
In  Febmary,  1864,  he  wns  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Northern  District  of  the  Department 
of  the  South.  Soon  after  ho  was  transferred  to  Virginia,  to  operate  against  Richmond.  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  a  sagacious  judge  of  character.  He  selected  General  Terry,  now  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  major-general,  to  lead  the  land  force  in  the  grand  expedition  against  Fort  Fisher,  'ihe 
result  proves  the  wisdom  of  his  choice.  "  In  physical  appearance  General  Terry  is  a  trifle  over 
■ix  feet  in  height,  very  slim,  and  as  straight  :.s  an  arrow,  with  a  large  head,  brown  hair,  and  blue 
ejea.  He  is  a  person  of  gentle  manners  and  ready  intellect  In  the  profession  of  law  he  was  as 
rapidly  rising  in  eminence  as  ho  has  since  risen  in  the  profession  of  arms.**  The  heroism  of 
his  attadc  on  Fort  Fisher  secured  for  him  the  position  of  major-general  in  the  United  States  Army. 

f  General  Adelbert  Ames  was  bom  in  Maine,  and  entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
In  1868.  The  exigencies  of  the  war  induced  the  Government  to  transfer  his  whole  class  to  the 
Held,  in  advance  of  the  regular  order  of  graduation.  In  May,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  first 
Ueutcnant  in  the  United  States  Artillery.  Under  General  McClellan  he  participated  in  the  siege 
of  Yorktown,  and  for  distinguished  service  was  brovettcd  captain.  For  gallantry  dispUiycd  ut 
Gemett's  Farm  and  Malvern  Hill,  he  was  brevetted  major  in  July.  A  few  days  after  this  he  was 
oommiasioned  ook>nel  of  a  regiment  of  Maine  volunteers.  His  regiment,  numbering  nine  hundred 
and  aeventy-nine  men,  was  one  of  which  any  officer  might  be  proud.  Colonel  Amoa  posse,  scd 
en  the  soldierly  qualities  which  could  entitle  him  to  command  such  a  body  of  men.  Rapidly  gain- 
ing in  reputation  for  both  ability  and  bravery  at  Brandy  Station,  Cold  Harbor,  and  many  other  a 
Woody  Held,  he  repeatedly,  in  the  heat  of  the  war,  took  oommand  of  a  whole  division  of  one  of 
the  army  oorps.  He  was  always  found  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  rose  rapidly  to  a  National 
reputation  in  hii  soldierly  career.  In  April,  18Ci,  h«?  wns  commissioned  brigadier-general  of 
Tolnnteera.    General  Ames  is  a  yo.m;;  man,  but  a  veteran  soldier. 
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smooth  expanse,  over  which  the  steamers  rapidly  glided  towards  Beaufort, 
North  Carolina. 

When  they  arrived  at  this  beautiful  harbor,  over  which  Fort  Macon 
holds  Bteni  sentinel,  they  found  Admiral  Porter,  witli  his  cooperating  fleet 
of  gunboats,  was  already  there.  A  more  formidable  armada  never  set  forth  to 
avenge  a  nation's  wrongs.  There  were  nineteen  transports,  conveying  nine 
thousand  two  hundred  men.  There  were  also  connected  with  the  exj^edi- 
tion  over  forty  of  the  most  potent  ships  of  war  modem  art  could  construct, 
most  of  them  invulnerable  in  their  coats  of  mail,  and  armed  with  the  most 
ponderous  weapons  of  destruction  that  human  skill  could  devise.  It  was 
Sunday,  January  9th,  and  the  scene  of  peace  and  loveliness  presented  to  the 
aye  on  the  still  waters  of  that  spacious  harbor  surpasses  description : 

"Sweet  day,  so  still,  so  calm,  so  brighl, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky.'* 

As  the  afternoon  sun  was  gloriously  sinking  behind  the  western  forest, 
Beaufort  was  seen  reposing  in  beauty  on  the  right,  for  "  distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view."  On  the  left  rose  the  frowning  walls  of  Fort 
Macon  bristling  with  artillery,  while  far  up  the  harbor  appeared  the  little 
hamlet  of  Morehead  City,  now  just  rising  to  importance.  Beyoud  and 
around  swept  apparently  the  iuteruiinable  forest  of  North  Carolina  pines. 
Turning  your  eye  seaward,  you  beheld  that  long,  narrow  tongue  of  land 
which  runs  along  the  whole  Carolina  coast,  and  which  here  breaks  into  an 
openinur,  creating  the  point  called  Cape  Lookout.  This  barren,  sandr 
strip  of  land,  covered  with  a  dwarfed  growth  of  trees,  is  inhabited  by  fl 
very  primitive  population,  composed  of  those  who  in  the  South  are  called 
"  poor  whites."  They  obtain  a  meagre  livelihood  by  fishing  and  raising 
a  few  vegetables.  Schools  and  churches  are  alike  rare  among  tlicm. 
Their  language  partakes  of  the  simplicity  of  their  condition.  One  was 
asked  the  distancjc  acu'oss  the  narrow  strip  of  land ;  he  replied,  '*  It  is 
about  two  barks  of  a  dog."  Another,  in  answer  to  the  same  question, 
said,  "  It  is  two  sliarp  looks,  and  a  right  smart  chance  beyond." 

Some  of  the  fleet,  both  of  gunboats  and  transports,  cast  anchor  outside 
of  the  bar,  but  they  alike  rode  through  the  night  almost  motionless  at  their 
moorings  upon  the  glassy  sea.  Clouds  had  gathered  in  the  sky  as  the 
Monday  morning's  sun  rose  from  the  waves;  but  gradually  the  sun  dis- 
persed the  clouds,  and  another  beautiful  day  smiled  upon  the  voyagers. 
Some  of  the  transports  had  been  delayed  by  the  storm,  and  Monday  was 
necessarily  lost  in  waiting  for  their  arrival,  and  in  attending  to  sundrt 
preliminaries  of  the  great  fight  soon  to  ensue.  Those  who  were  ready  to 
proceed  were  impatient  of  this  delay,  when  bright  skies  and  smooth  seas 
seemed  to  invite  them  onward. 

Tuesday  morning,  the  10th,  dawned  less  propitious.  The  wind  had 
changed  to  the  soutlieast,  and,  blowing  very  freshly,  was  rolling  in  massive 
billows  from  tho  open  sea.  A  drizzling  rain,  with  gathering  clouds  and  a 
dense  haze,  gave  indications  of  a  stormy,  wintry  day.  Immense  sheets  of 
foam  dashing  over  the  reefs  of  Shackleford  Island  showed  how  heavy  tlie 
surf  must  be  ui)on  every  exposed  shore.     Clouds  of  vapor  brooded  ovrr 
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land  and  water,  so  that  from  the  centre  of  the  harbor  the  town  of  Beau- 
fort could  not  be  seen.  AH  the  signs  indicated  the  approacli  of  one  of 
those  severe  storms  to  which  that  latitude,  in  that  season  of  the  year,  was 
peculiarly  exposed.  Every  thing  was  made  snug  to  meet  the  tem[)est. 
The  larger  diips,  rolling  in  the  angry  sea,  put  out  additional  anchors ; 
others  sought  a  more  sheltered  spot.  Many  pushed  boldly  out  into  the 
ocean  to  ride  out  the  storm,  where  there  would  be  no  danger  from 
treacherous  reefs  and  sand-bars.  During  the  day  the  storm  increased. 
About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  brig  appeared,  running  into  the 
harbor,  scudding  before  the  gale.  Her  topsail  was  blown  into  shreds, 
and  her  ensign,  flapping  from  the  shrouds,  gave  signal  of  distress. 
Captain  Berry,  of  the  Blackstone,  immediately  hove  anchor,  though  with 
great  difficulty  in  so  stormy  a  sea,  and  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  stranger. 
As  he  dropped  undei  the  stem  of  the  brig,  and  hailed  her,  the  hoarse 
answer  cam j  back  through  the  driving  vapor,  and  over  the  waves : 

"  The  William  IL  Brickmore,  of  St.  George,  Maine,  leaking  badly, 
four  feet  of  water  in  the  hold ;  the  crew  all  beat  out." 

A  naval  tug  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  brig.  More  and  more 
furiously  blew  the  gale.  The  ocean  was  one  vast  sheet  of  foam.  The 
steamers  got  up  steam  to  prevent  being  blown  ashore.  Several  were  seen 
rolling  and  pitching  fearfully  in  the  sea,  as  they  struggled  fo  get  out  from 
the  exposed  roadstead,  where  sand-banks  were  all  around  them  in  most 
dangerous  proximity.  As  night  came  on  the  gale  increased  to  a  hurricane, 
with  thunder  and  lightning  and  torrents  of  rain.  The  scene  was  awful 
on  boai-d  the  transports  crowded  with  .troops.  Every  thing  movable  was 
dashed  violently  about^  For  many,  there  was  no  shelter  from  the  piercing  < 
wintry  wind,  and  from  the  waves  which  in  showers  of  spray  swept  the 
decks.     The  discomfort  of  that  night  cannot  be  told. 

About  midnight  the  wind  changed  a  little,  and  the  gale  seemed  to 
relent  in  its  fury.  Wednesday  morning,  the  11th,  came.  But  it  was  a 
wintry  day: 

"  Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train, 
Vapors,  and  clouds,  and  storms.** 

But  the  fierceness  of  the  tempest  had  so  far  abated  that  the  scattered 
fleet  began  again  to  reassemble.  The  transports  were  most  of  tliem  at 
anchor  off  the  bar.  At  one  o'clock  an  order  was  sent  from  Commodore 
Porter,  in  the  flag-ship  McClellan,  for  the  whole  squadron  to  be  ready  to 
sail,  assigning  to  each  vessel  its  position.  In  long  line  the  transports  were 
to  follow  the  vessels  of  war,  each  keeping  as  near  its  convoy  as  could  be 
consistent  with  safety.  Very  minute  directions  were  given  respecting  the 
order  of  sailing,  the  method  of  landing  the  assaulting  columns,  and  the 
position  of  the  gunboats,  iron-clad  and  wooden,  for  the  bombardment  of 
tlie  fort. 

About  sunset  the  war-vessels  first  got  under  way,  and  steamed  out  of 
the  harbor,  to  take  their  positions  in  the  majestic  line  of  advance  upon  the 
doomed  rebel  flag.  It  was  a  magnificent  evening.  The  vapor  and  clouds 
had  disappeared.  As  the  sun,  in  wintry  splendor,  sank  below  the 
distant  forest,  the  full-orbed  moon  rose  apparently  from  the  blue  wavea.  ' 
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The  fleet  rose  and  fell  snblimelj  on  the  majestic  swell  of  the  eea.  From 
the  peak  and  flag-staff  of  every  ship,  as  the  lamps  were  suspended,  suddenly 
there  seemed  to  rise  upon  the  sea  a  populous  city,  with  it  streets  illuminated 
by  gas-lights.  During  the  night  tlie  wind  died  away  to  almost  a  perfect 
ealm,  and  the  swell  subsided  to  a  mirrored  ocean. 

It  was  about  seventy  miles  from  Beaufort  to  New  Inlet,  where  the  fleet, 
which  was  to  enter  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  would  pass  witliin  the  widely- 
expanded  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River.  As  the  fast  steamers  would  be 
retarded  by  those  which  made  less  speed,  this  would  require  a  sail  of  about 
eight  hours.  On  Thursday  morning,  the  12th,  the  sun  rose  in  a  cloudlcBS 
sky.  There  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind.  The  ocean  was  perfectly 
smooth.  In  the  clear  morning  air,  remote  objects  seemed  near.  Ocean, 
land,  and  eky  were  lighted  up  with  almost  supernatural  splendor.  The 
shores,  the  town,  the  frowning  fort,  the  fleet  all  were  bathed  in  the  bril- 
liant sunlight.  General  A.  II.  Terry,  who  was  in  command  of  the  land 
force,  steamed  across  the  bar,  in  his  flag-ship,  the  McClellan,  and  fired  a 
gun  as  the  signal  for  the  transports  to  get  under  way.  Admiral  David  D. 
Porter,  in  the  Malvern,  which  was  his  flag-ship,  took  his  imperial  station  at 
the  head  of  the  gunboat  fleet.  Before  noon  the  whole  armada  was  gliding 
swiftly  along,  in  gorgeous  array  over  the  surface  of  the  unruflied  sea. 

8uch  a  scene  of  majesty  and  yet  of  beauty,  of  peace  and  yet  of  ix)wer, 
few  mortal  eyes  have  ever  witnessed.  The  brilliant  day,  the  mirrored 
ocean,  the  long  lines  of  the  Carolina  coast,  only  a  few  miles  distant  on  the 
right,  the  magnificent  squadron,  with  its  vast  variety  of  vessels — mammoth 
ships-of-war,  monitors,  looking  in  the  distance  but  like  puncheons  on  a 
raft,  transports  of  almost  every  size  and  structure,  and  black  with  their 
swarminj^  multitudes,  flags  and  penn:mt8  streaming  in  tlie  air,  with  occa- 
sional bursts  of  music  from  the  military  bands,  echoing  faintly  over  the 
waveless  expan?^ — all  presented  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  gaze  upon  it.  The  ships  which  led  in  the  long  line 
were  entirely  lost  beneath  the  rotundity  of  the  sea,  so  that  they  could  not 
be  seen  by  those  in  tlie  rear.  The  flock  of  transports  was  precccle<l  and 
flanked,  at  regular  intervals,  by  tlic  guardian  gunboats. 

The  monitors,  whi(?h  were  not  built  for  swift  sailing,  were  taken  in 
tow  to  accelerate  tlieir  speed.  The  squadron  advanced  at  tlie  rate  of 
about  seven  miles  an  hour.  Fort  Fisher  was  reared,  in  all  its  massive 
strength,  on  the  southern  point  of  a  tongue  of  land  which  from  the  north 
commanded  New  Inlet.  A  brilliant  sunset  closed  the  magnificent  day. 
Just  as  the  sun  was  going  down,  four  additional  steamers,  from  the  East, 
joined  the  squadron.  The  vessels  in  the  advance  arrested  tlieir  speed, 
that  tliose  in  the  rear  might  close  up.  As  tlie  twiliglit  faded  away,  agjiin 
the  lamps  were  swung  from  mast-head  >  and  fl  if.^-taffs,  ])resenting  a  specta- 
oie  of  sigular  picturesque  beauty.  So(>n  th(i  moon  rose  in  full-orbed  splen- 
dor. At  nine  o'clock,  in  its  bright  light,  the  land  was  distinctly  visible, 
and  likewise  the  blockading  fleet,  which,  for  weary  month?,  had  been  keep 
ing  guard  at  the  mouth  of  the  inlet.  Signal-liglits,  rapidly  interchanged 
between  the  admiral's  ship  and  the  blockading  squadron  near  tlie  shore, 
hidieated  that  some  prompt  movement  was  to  be  made. 
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Tlie  traitors,  defiantly  arrayed  beneath  the  banner  of  treason  in  Fort 
Fisher,  had  evidently  been  aroused  by  the  appalling  spectacle  which  had 
seemingly  emerged  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  An  innnense  bonfire, 
just  in  the  rear  of  the  fort,  threw  up  its  billowy  flames  into  the  sky, 
illumining  tlic  whole  region  aroimd,  apparently  a  beacon  to  inform  the 
rebel  hosts  in  the  city  of  Wilmington  and  its  vicinity  of  the  approach  of 
the  Union  fleet.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  squadron  catno  to  anchor  at  a 
point  where,  under  tlie  shelter  of  its  guns,  the  transports  could  land  the 
troops  who  were  to  storm  the  fort,  immediately  after  the  ships  had  fulfilled 
their  allotted  task  of  the  bombardment. 

Friday,  January  13th,  dawned  beautifully.  A  bright  sun,  a  smootli 
sea,  a  refreshing  breeze  from  oflf  the  shore,  presented  all  the  facilities 
which  heart  could  desire  for  the  momentous  operations  of  the  day.  At 
sunrise  the  splendid  frigate  Brooklyn,  followed  by  several  other  war- 
ressels,  slowly  skirted  the  shore  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  and 
tossed  their  enormous  sliells  into  the  forest,  and  into  every  spot  where 
rebel  troops  could  by  any  possibility  be  concealed.  To  this  assault  not 
a  traitor  gun  replied.  The  ground  having  been  thus  effectually  recon- 
noitred, preparations  were  made  to  land  the  troops.  From  all  the  shipa 
and  transports  boats  were  launched,  and  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  the  sea  was  covered  with  the  liliputian  flotilla.  With  cheers  and 
waving  banners,  and  bugle  peals,  and  exultant  music  from  martial  bands, 
the  enthusiastic  thousands  were  rowed  to  the  shore,  and  sprang  upon  the 
beach. 
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While  this  imposing  spectacle  was  passing,  another  and  a  sablimer 
scene  was  being  enacted.  The  majestic  war-ship  "  New  Ironsides,"  with 
ilie  turreted  monitors,  some  with  single,  some  with  double  turrets,  de- 
libi^rately,  defiantly,  as  though  neither  shot  nor  shell  could  hann  them, 
to:>k  their  position  within  point-blank  range  of  Fort  Fisher,  and  o[>ened 
upon  the  fortress  a  terrific  fire.  The  thunders  of  tlie  cannonade,  the  bril- 
liance of  the  day,  the  sublimity  of  the  scene,  the  grandeur  of  the  enter- 
prise, caused  the  blood  to  leap  in  one's  veins.  Even  the  naturally  timid 
were  made  recklessly  brave.  The  soldiers,  as  they  were  landing,  in  their 
enthusiusni  leaj^d  into  the  surf,  and  ran  dripping  from  the  sea,  with  loud 
cheers,  to  plant  the  N;itional  banner  on  the  soil  which  treason  and  rebellion 
had  dishonored.  Notwithstanding  the  calmness  of  the  sea,  tliere  was  as 
usual  a  swell,  which  the  sailors  call  the  breathing  of  the  ocean,  which  in 
foamy  crests  broke  and  rolled  along  the  shore.  Thus  most  of  the  men,  in 
landing  from  the  heavily-loaded  boats,  got  pretty  thoroughly  drenched. 
Their  knapsacks  were  frequently  immersed,  and,  in  some  cases,  their 
ammunition  spoiled.  Ofilcers  and  men  worked  with  like  eagerness  and 
alacrity.  Before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  land  forces  were  all 
ashore,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  held  in  reserve. 

The  landing  was  feflected  upon  a  strip  of  hard  beach  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  width,  and  five  miles  above  Fort  Fisher.  The  beach  was 
lined  by  sonic  sand-lii Hocks,  which  would  afford  very  good  natural  breast- 
works, should  tlie  troops  be  suddenly  attacked.  The  centre  of  the  tongue 
of  land,  which  here,  with  a  breadth  of  about  two  miles,  separates  the  ocean 
from  Cape  Fear  River,  is  quite  densely  wooded,  and  deformed  with  swamps 
and  stagnant  lagunes.  The  troops,  thus  successfully  landed,  were  proniptlv 
drawn  up  in  military  order,  their  line  extending  along  the  h(jaoh  about 
two  miles.  Pickets  wore  thrown  out  to  guard  again.-t  6ur[)risc.  In  the 
mean  time  the  hoats  were  busy  bringing  to  the  shore  tlie  supplies  needful 
for  so  many  hunirry  mouths. 

As  the  ])oinl)ardment  was  progressing  fiercely,  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  a  rebel  steamer  ran  down  C^ape  Fear  River  from  Wilming- 
ton. Its  long  line  of  black  smoke  was  distinctly  seen  across  the  tongue 
of  land,  and  over  the  low  battlements  of  the  fort,  from  the  bombarding 
fleet.  Soon  the  ])aths  of  the  other  rebel  war-steamei*s  were  seen  running 
nervously  up  ami  down  the  river.  Their  positions  were  discerned  hy  the 
clouds  of  billowy  smoke  from  bituminous  coal  or  pitch-pine  kn;»ls,  which 
they  left  in  their  train.  They  were  probably  conveying  reent«»rcenient£ 
to  Fort  Fislicr,  and  rebel  troops  from  Wilmington,  to  watch  and  assail  the 
troops  which  had  landed. 

At  half-j)ast  four,  Admiral  Porter  signalled  for  all  the  remain iiij^  gun- 
boats to  move  into  positicm  and  take  part  in  the  bombardment.  Thus  far 
only  the  Ironsides  and  three  monitors  had  opened  up(m  the  fort.  But 
these  formidable  inen-of-war  had  kept  up  a  fire  so  continuous  and  deadly, 
with  their  ponderous  nhot  and  shell,  that  the  rebels  were  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  their  casemates.  They  rarely  ventured  a  shot  in  return.  When 
they  did  fire,  th(Mr  aim  seemed  to  be  directed  exclusively  towards  the  mon- 
itors.     The   aeouracy  with  which   their  sliot  were  tlirown  showed  that 
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their  guns  were  manned  by  Bkilfnl  hands.  The  fire  of  the  ships  was 
fio  incessant  that  they  were  completely  enveloped  in  the  clouds 
of  their  own  smoke.  The  spectacle  was  very  curious.  There  seemed 
to  be  upon  the  ocean  several  spots  of  dense,  dark  vapor,  flashing  with 
angry  lightnings,  belching  forth  thunder-peals,  and  hurling  forth  shrieking 
missiles  of  war,  before  whose  ponderous  weight  the  solid  masonry  of  Fort 
Fisher  was  rapidly  crumbling.  One  of  these  immense  fifteen-inch  shells 
pierced  the  sand  of  the  traverse,  and  burst  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
casemates,  killing  and  wounding,  it  is  said,  more  than  fifty  men. 

But  when  all  the  ships  united  in  this  terrific  bombardment,  the  scene 
Barpassed,  not  only  all  power  of  pen  or  pencil  to  describe,  but  even  of 
imagination  to  conceive.  The  flash  was  alpiost  a  continuous  liglitning 
gleam.  The  roar  was  one  incessant  rumbling,  crashing  thunder-peal. 
The  afternoon  sun  went  down,  obscured  in  murky  clouds  of  smoke ;  the 
twilight  faded  away ;  darkness  came — the  darkness  of  a  night  as  yet  with- 
out a  moon.  Still  the  tempest  of  war  flashed  and  thundered  in  deafening 
roar.  The  vivid  gleams  illumined  the  whole  wide  scene  with  luiid  light. 
The  explosions,  hurling  their  Titanic  missiles,  seemed  to  shake  both  sea 
and  land.  The  transport  fleet,  riding  at  anchor  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
four  miles,  trembled  from  stem  to  stem,  as  though  some  gigantic  battering- 
ram  were  smiting  them.  Two  hundred  guns,  fired  with  great  rapidity, 
were  at  the  same  time  hurling  their  shot  and  shell  in  and  against  the  fort. 
No  flesh  and  blood  could  stand  up  against  such  an  assault.  The  rebi^l 
gunners  fled  into  the  casemated  dungeons,  and  silently,  without  rcspon.=ic\ 
awaited  the  issue. 

AVhile  this  bombardment  was  going  on,  the  troops  who  had  landed 
about  half-past  four  commenced  their  march  along  the  beach,  a  distance, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  of  about  five  miles,  towards  the  fort.  They  ad- 
vanced slowly,  and  with  great  caution,  skirmishers  being  thrown  out 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  surprise.  After  marching  about  two 
miles,  they  halted  to  await  the  effect  of  the  bombardment.  It  was  hoped 
that  by  the  tremendous  fire,  a  breach  might  be  made  through  the  walls, 
and  the  interior  of  the  fort  so  disabled  that  an  assaulting  column  might 
rush  in  and  speedily  silence  all  oppositipn.  During  the  night,  campfires 
blazed  along  the  beach  for  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles.  As  these, 
flames  illumined  the  land,  myriads  of  lights  from  lamps  upon  the  rigging 
of  the  ships  seemed  to  dance  upon  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  All  the  night 
long,  a  slow  but  constant  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  monitors,  that  the  gar- 
rison of  the  fort  might  not  enjoy  any  repose. 

With  the  earliest  dawn  of  Saturday  morning,  the  14th,  no  flag-staff 
was  visible  upon  Fort  Fisher.  It  had  been  shot  away  in  t^e  night,  and 
no  one  seemed  disposed  to  encounter  the  perils  of  the  fearful  cannonade 
by  replacing  the  banner.  The  weather  was  cloudy,  tire  wind  rising,  and 
the  surf  rolled  in  more  heavily  upon  the  beach.  About  eight  o'clock  the 
rebels  ran  up  another  flag,  indicating  that  they  were  still  alive  and  defiant. 
In  the  mean  time.  General  Terry  had  landed  and  established  his  head- 
quarters on  the  shore,  in  the  midst  of  the  front  rank  of  his  troojys.  The 
reserve  force,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  now  thrown  ashore,  and 
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Beveral  batteries  of  field-guns.     The  heavy  surf  rendered  the  landing  a 
measure  of  some  difficulty. 

The  troops  had  thrown  up  two  lines  of  breastworks,  extending  entirely 
across  the  peninsula,  from  the  ocean  to  Cape  Fear  Biver.  One  of  these 
faced  Wilmington,  to  prevent  any  troops  from  descending  to  the  aid  of 
the  beleaguered  fortress.  Tlie  other,  a  parallel  line,  a  little  farther  down, 
prevented  the  escape  of  the  garrison  by  land,  and  was  a  protection  against 
any  sortie.  Thus  far,  no  foe  had  appeared  to  assail  the  troops  who  had 
landed,  thou;[rh  it  was  known  that  there  was  quite  a  large  force  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wilmington.  The  lower  line  of  breastworks  was  within  a  mile 
of  the  fort. 

The  bombardment  still  continued  through  the  morning  hours  of  Sun- 
day, the  15th.  It  was  a  calm  and  lovely  day,  as  mild  as  June.  A  few 
clouds  floated  dreamily  in  the  deep-blue  sky.  During  much  of  the  time 
as  many  as  four  shells  struck  the  fort  every  minute.  In  the  course  of  the 
morning,  six  rebel  steamers  ran  down  Cape  Fear  River,  from  Wilmington, 
loaded  with  troops.  They  succeeded  in  landing  tliree  hundred  in  the  fort, 
when  such  a  shower  of  shells  were  thrown  over  the  fort  by  the  patriot 
fleet,  that  the  steamers  were  compelled  to  retire.  By  noon,  the  terrible 
iKimbardment  had  so  battered  down  the  sea  face  of  the  wall,  that  it  was 
thought  a  successful  charge  could  be  made  through  the  breach  by  a  reso* 
late  force  of  sailors,  landed  from  the  ships.  It  was  a  desperate  enter- 
prise, for  it  was  not  doubted  that  the  assailants  would  be  met  by  a  concen- 
trated and  murderous  fire. 

Three  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon  was  assigned  for  this  movement.  In 
preparation  for  it,  the  boats  were  lowered  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ships 
and  filled  with  men  thus  screened  from  observation.  At  the  same  time 
the  land  forces  were  to  advance  in  a  rt^olute  attack  upon  the  land  side. 
The  land  fon»e,  almost  in  rear  of  the  fort,  moved  first  upon  the  massive 
fortresii.  General  Ames,  as  calm,  and  sagacious,  and  fearless  a  soldier 
a-  ever  ilrow  a  sword,  guided  his  division,  aided  by  the  intrepid  arm 
of  General  Curtis.  The  trooi>3  sprang  forward,  and,  speedily  hewing 
down  the  stockade  and  chevaux-de-frise,  after  encountering  desperate  re- 
sistance, succeeded  in  obtaining  a  lodgment  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
fortress.  Here  General  Curtis  gallantly  planted  the  National  flag,  and  as 
its  folds  pn^udly  waved  in  the  breeze  over  the  recovered  ramparts,  it  wa» 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  cheers  by  the  patriot  troops.  The  veteran,  wai^ 
worn  Thirteenth  Indiana  Volunteers,  reno^v^le<l  for  their  ai'hievcments  in 
every  engagi'ment  since  the  war  begun,  where  their  flag  had  been  uii- 
furUnl,  carriv  d  and  held  the  counterscarp  on  the  beach  face  of  the  fort. 
Thev  wore  armed  witli  the  Spencer  rifle,  and  led  by  their  tried  commander, 
T.ioutenant-(\'ilonel  Lent. 

In  the  midst  of  these  appalling  scenes  of  tumult,  uproar,  carnage,  and 
doutli,  and  while  the  fleet  was  still  keeping  up  its  deadly  fire  upon  that 
jK>rtiv»u  of  the  fortress  which  our  troops  had  not  yet  penetrated,  the  sailort 
Hud  marines  came  ]dunging  into  the  volcanic  arena.  The  orders  giTon. 
bv  .Vdnural  Porter  for  tlieir  ciH»peration  were  as  follows: — 

•*  lU»foro  going  into  action,  the  commander  of  each  vessel  Mrill  dai 
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many  men  as  lie  can  spare  from  the  guns,  for  a  landing  party,  that  we  may 
bave  a  share  in  the  assault  when  it  takes  place.  Boats  will  be  kept  ready 
lowered  near  the  water,  on  the  off-side  of  the  vessel.  The  sailors  will  be 
armed  with  cutlasses,  well  sharpened,  and  with  revolvers.  When  the  sig- 
nal is  made  to  man  the  boats,  the  men  will  get  in,  but  not  show  them- 
selves. When  the  signal  is  made  to  assault,  the  boats  will  pull  round  the 
stem  of  the  monitors,  and  land  eight  abreast  of  them,  and  board  the  fort 
in  a  seaman-like  way.  The  marines  will  form  in  the  rear  and  cover  the 
sailors.  While  the  soldiers  are  going  over  the  parapet  in  front,  the  sailors 
will  take  the  sea  face  of  Fort  Fisher.  We  can  land  two  thousand  men 
from  the  fleet  and  not  feel  it.  Two  thousand  active  men  from  the  fleet 
will  carry  the  day." 

Tlie  utmost  harmony  and  good  feeling  marked  the  generous  rivalry 
between  the  land  and  naval  forces.  They  vied  with  each  other  in  playful 
boasts  of  their  individual  prowess  in  the  great  assault.  The  storming 
party  of  soldiers  and  marines  was  soon  assembled  upon  the  beach.  The 
rebels  opened  upon  them  with  grape,  killing  or  wounding  nearly  fifty,  bo- 
fore  they  could  form  for  the  charge.  The  force  consisted  of  about  sixteen 
hundred  men,  and  were  organized  in  two  columns.  Tlie  sailors  were 
armed  with  cutlasses  and  revolvers,  and  the  marines  with  muskets.  At  the  • 
given  signal  they  all  started  on  the  double-quick,  running  up  the  sandy 
beach,  in  the  face  of  the  storm  of  grape-shot  whistling  around  th?m. 
When  they  had  reached  a  point  but  about  a  thousand  yards  from  the  brist- 
ling cannon  of  the  fort,  they  halted  for  a  moment,  under  cover  of  some 
rifle-pits,  and  reformed  their  disordered  line. 

It  was  nearly  a  mile  along  the  beach,  from  the  place  of  landing  to  the 
rifle-pits.  The  troops  had  scarcely  begun  to  move  before  the  rebel  shells 
from  the  fort  and  the  water-batteries  came  shrieking  into  their  ranks, 
scattering  wide  destruction  in  their  explosion.  Those  who  anxiously 
watched  them  from  the  ships  could  see  large  gaps  torn  in  the  line.  Many, 
who  were  thrown  down,  remained  motionless  upon  the  sand.  Others  were 
seen  slowly  rising  again,  and  limping  back,  or  crawling  over  the  sand,  upon 
their  hands  and  feet,  in  search  of  some  place  of  shelter.  But  the  main 
body,  unchecked,  pressed  boldly  on.  When  they  reached  near  the  foot  of 
the  ramparts,  the  whole  beach  over  which  they  had  passed  was  strewed 
with  the  dead  and  wounded. 

Just  then,  those  on  b6ard  the  ships  saw  three  American  flags  rise 
proudly  over  the  rear  wall  of  Fort  Fisher.  It  told  them  that  General 
Terry  had  at  least  partially  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  and  upon  some  cap- 
tured redoubt  had  planted  the  National  banner.  The  sailors,  however,  in 
the  midst  of  the  smoke,  tumult,  and  carnage  of  their  terrible  charge,  could 
not  be  cheered  by  this  intelligence.  The  garrison  evidently  supposed  that 
the  assault  of  the  seamen  was  the  main  attack,  and  they  accumulated  at 
that  point  their  strength  for  the  repulse. 

And  now  came  the  charge.  It  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spec- 
tacles of  the  war.  Every  boat's  crew  carried  an  ensign  and  their  own 
distinguishing  flag.  To  see  nearly  two  thousand  men  rushing  forward,  in 
the  face  of  one  of  the  most  pitiless  storms  of  war,  with  loud  cheers,   with 
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these  glittering  bannere  waving  their  gorgeous  plumage,  while  flams 
flashed  in  their  faces,  and  billowy  smoke  rose  around  them,  and  the  thmi- 
der  of  artillery,  in  incessant  peals,  shook  the  very  gromid  upon  which  thej 
trod,  was  a  spectacle  in  which  all  the  elements  of  sublimity  seemed  to  be 
combined. 

They  soon  encountered  a  stout  palisade  composed  of  spiles  driven  into 
the  sand.  Tlie  shot  and  shell  of  the  bombardment  had  smashed  huge  aper- 
tures tlirough  the  palisade,  and  the  patriots  swept  on  like  a  swollen  tor- 
rent through  a  crevasse.  Lieutenant  Porter,  who  conducted  the  van  of 
the  storming  party,  endeavored  to  lead  some  men  around  the  end  of  the 
stockade,  when  he  Ml  dead,  pierced  by  the  bullet  of  a  sharpshooter.  The 
fleet  was  compelled  to  cease  shelling  those  portions  of  the  fortress  upon 
which  our  troops  were  crowding.  The  rebels  consequently  sprang  f5rom 
their  hiding-places,  and  vigorously  worked  such  guns  as  they  could  bring 
to  bear  upon  their  assailants. 

Inside  of  the  palisades  there  was  a  ditch  torn  and  encumbered  with 
the  debris  which  the  cannonade  had  caused.  The  assailants  floundered 
through  it,  struggling  to  climb  the  crumbled  ramparts,  and  to  force  their 
way  through  the  clogged  breaches.  It  seems  invidious  to  particularize  in- 
dividuals, where  every  man  acted  the  i)art  of  a  hero.  But  even  in  this  tu- 
multuous scene,  Commander  Breeze  and  Lieutenants  Gushing  and  Preston 
were  noticed  as  performing  signal  feats  of  gallantry.  The  rebel  infantiy, 
from  the  parapet  and  from  between  the  traverses,  poured  in  upon  the  assail- 
ants u  continuous  fire  of  musketry.  Fortunately,  the  heavy  guns  could 
not  he  sufticiently  depressed  to  mow  them  down  ^v^th  grape  antl  canister. 

Tlie;>ie  bravo  men  did  every  thing  that  mortal  valor  and  energy  could  do 
to  escalade  the  precipitous  walls  of  the  fort.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The 
deed  could  not  be  accomplished.  They  were  repulsed — bloodily  repulsetl— 
haviup^  had  two  hundred  of  their  number  struck  down  by  the  niis-iiles  hurled 
so  pitilessly  upon  thorn.  As  they,  retreated  along  the  beach  to  their  boats 
they  Wire  again  brought  within  range  of  the  artillery,  and  were  assailed 
by  a  deadly  storm  of  grape-shot  and  of  rausketr}\  Every  gun  which  could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  belched  forth  its  bolts  of  mutilation  and 
death. 

For  six  hourr;  this  fearful  conflict  had  continued,  in  a  struggle  often 
hand  to  hand.  The  storming  of  the  fort  by  the  naval  brigade  was,  ho^v- 
ever,  by  no  means  a  useless  operation.  It  was  one  of  the  essential  links 
In  the  chain  of  events  by  which  the  fort  wjis  taken.  This  as.^anlt  op«*ratod 
as  a  diversion,  s'.iniTnoning  to  the  repulse  so  much  of  the  strength  of  tlio  ii'  ir- 
rison,  tliat  the  soldiers  on  the  other  side  of  the  fort  were  enabled  to  ••£  r.ii:i 
a  foothold  from  which  tlicy  could  not  be  dislodged.  Several  of  tin*  sl.i; . 
continued  to  throw  their  shells  into  those  portions  of  the  fort  still  lu.*!l  l.r 
the  rebels. 

In  the  successful  assault  upon  the  fort  by  the  land  forces,  <7enrnd 
Adelbert  Ames  was  an  undisputed  hero.  Eight  thousand  five  hundred  trooj>s 
had  been  landed  on  the  peninsula  above  the  fort.  Their  rajndiy  io:-- 
structed  line  of  intrenchments  ran  across  the  peninsula,  three  miles  north 
of  the  fort.     Five  thousand  men  held  this  defensive  line.     Throe  thousand 
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Ave  bundred  men  were  placed  under  the  eommand  of  Brigadier-General 
Adelbert  Ames,  to  carry  by  storm  a  fort  pronounced  impregnable  by  the 
ablest  engineers.  It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  15th, 
that  all  things  were  ready.  The  fire  of  the  navy  had  been  much  more 
effective  tlian  on  the  first  expedition,  having  disabled  fifteen  of  the 
seTcnteen  guns'  on  the  north  face  of  the  fort.  Large  gaps  had  also  Tbeen 
torn  through  the  palisading  in  the  front  of  the  fort. 

The  division  of  General  Ames  comprised  three  brigades.  The  first, 
under  General  Curtis,  held  the  advance.  Then  came  the  second  brigade, 
under  General  Pennypacker.  A  little  in  the  rear  was  the  third  brigade, 
under  Colonel  Bell.  General  Ames  and  his  staff  stood  near  General 
Terry,  awaiting  his  orders.  When  all  things  were  ready,  General  Terry 
Bignalled  to  Admiral  Porter  so  to  direct  his  fire  as  not  to  injure  our 
troops.  Turning  to  General  Ames,  he  said,  "  You  may  now  order  Gen- 
eral Curtis  to  move  forward  with  liis  brigade." 

**  When  shall  I  order  up  my  second  and  third  lines?"  said  General  Ames. 

"  You  will  use  your  own  judgment,"  was  the  reply. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  military  commander  that  he 
ahould  possess  almost  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  men.  General  Terry  well 
knew  to  what  kind  of  a  man  he  had  intrusted  this  enterprise  of  honor 
and  of  danger.  General  Ames  was  henceforth,  during  the  terrific  struggle, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  his  little  band.  He  not  only  issued  the 
general  ordei's,  but  directed  in  detail  all  the  movements  of  the  three 
brigades ;  sharing  all  the  exposures  of  the  battle,  and  inspiring  his  men 
with  his  own  self  possession  and  fearlessness. 

The  first  brigade  dashed  forward  with  a  run,  and  reaching  the  para])et 
near  the  western  extremity  of  the  north  face,  gained  a  foothold  within  the 
enclosed  space  of  the  fort,  by  entering  through  the  gaps  in  the  palisades. 
Immediately  General  Ames  pushed  forward  the  second  brigade  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  first ;  then  Bell's  Brigade  gallantly  dashed  forward  to  share  in 
the  glory  and  the  perils  of  the  strife. 

We  had  thus  gained  a  foothold.  How  long  we  could  maintain  it  was 
doubtful.  Tlie  capture  of  the  first  traverse  was  by  no  means  the  most  difli- 
cult  part  of  the  work  to  be  done.  Tlie  issue  of  the  terrible  struggle  now 
entered  upon  devolved  upon  the  ability  and  heroism  of  General  Ames. 
Fortunately  for  the  nation,  the  right  man  was  in  the  right  place.  The 
troops  had  marched  over  the  open  ground  with  gallantry  which  elicited  the 
admiration  of  every  beholder.  They  were  now  not  only  to  maintain  the 
position  they  had  gained,  but  to  advance,  in  the  face  of  a  detennined  foe,  to 
the  complete  possession  of  the  fort.  Each  traverse  was  virtually  an  inde- 
pendent fort  thirty  feet  high,  enclosing  within  its  impenetrable  walls  a 
room  entered  by  a  passage  so  narrow  that  two  men  could  easily  defend 
it  against  a  large  force. 

The  rebels  could  sweep  the  whole  interior  of  the  fort  by  a  galling  fire 
of  botli  artillery  and  musketry.  Fort  Buchanan,  from  the  southwest,  also 
opened  fire  upon  our  men.  Notwithstanding  all  these  diflSculties,  General 
Ames  gallantly  led  his  men  forward,  fighting  with  bravery  which  could  not 
be  BurpasBcd,  till  ho  had  captured  nine  traverses.    It  was  nearly  dark.     His 
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trocrps  were  exhausted.  General  Terry  sent  him  reenforcemexitBy  conaistiDg 
of  Abbott's  Brigade  and  a  regiment  of  colored  troops.  General  Terry  soim 
followed  them,  with  his  staff.     The  whole  force  was  again  pressed  forward. 

The  conflict  within  the  fort  was  terrible,  as  the  troops  advanced,  taking 
traverse  after  traverse.  The  first  flag  planted  upon  the  fort,  it  is  said,  wtf 
that  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  New  York  Yolnnteers,  under 
Colonel  Daggett.  The  deadly  nature  of  the  struggle  is  evidenced  by  ihe 
large  proportion  of  the  officers  slain.  General  Curtis,  after  overcoming  ths 
most  desperate  resistance  of  the  foe,  was  badly  wounded. 

It  was  not  until  ten  o'clock  at  night  that  the  fort  was  entirely  in  our 
hands.  The  moon  shone  brightly,  and  with  night-glasses  the  star-spangled 
banner  could  be  seen  floating  from  the  battered  ramparts.  But  when  Gen- 
eral Terry  flashed  out  his  announcement  to  the  admiral  that  the  fort  wai 
ours,  the  whole  sky  seemed  at  once  to  blaze  with  a  meteoric  shower  of  sig- 
nal and  rejoicing  rockets  from  the  fleet.  When  the  rebel  flag  went  down, 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  rose  proudly  over  the  conquered  redoubts,  "We 
stopped  fire,"  says  Admiral  Porter  in  his  report,  "  and  gave  tbem  tlirec 
of  the  heartiest  cheers  I  ever  heard.  It  was  the  most  terrific  stru^le  I 
ever  saw.  The  troops  have  covered  themselves  with  glory ;  and  General 
Terry  is  my  beau  ideal  of  a  general." 

Tlic  scene  in  and  around  the  fort,  as  our  troops  had  leisure  to  view  it 
after  the  capture,  was  impressive  and  appalling.  The  shells  had  battered 
down  the  masonry,  ploughed  up  the  ground  into  pits  and  mounds,  di^ 
mounted  the  guns,  and  had  torn  and  shattered  bomb-proofs,  parapets,  and 
traverses.  Tliis  ruin  of  massive  works  of  earth,  and  brick  and  stone,  to- 
gether with  tlie  mutilated  bodies  of  the  wounded  and  the  dead  strewn 
around,  testified  to  the  almost  inconceivably  destructive  power  of  the  en- 
gines of  war,  which  modem  ingenuity  has  framed. 

Thus  was  Fort  Fisher  redeemed,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1805.  The 
harbor  of  Wilmington  was  tlius  forever  closed  against  every  blockade- 
runner.  There  also  fell  into  our  hands  seventy-two  guns,  some  of  large 
calibre,  and  one  Armstrong  gun.  Admiral  Porter,  in  his  ,oflicial  report, 
says :  "  We  have  found  in  each  fort  an  Armstrong  gun,  with  a  broad  ar- 
row on  it,  and  the  name  of  Sir  William  Armstrong  in  full  on  the  tnmnions. 
As  the  British  Government  claims  tlie  exclusive  right  to  use  these  guiw,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  they, came  into  forts  held  by  the 
rebels."  . 

Four  hundred  of  the  rebel  garrison  were  killed  or  wounded.  Eighteen 
hundred  were  taken  captive.  On  our  side  not  a  ship  or  transport  was  lost, 
and  the  fleet  experienced  but  little  injury.  Our  loss,  however,  in  officers 
and  men,  was  large.  Nine  hundred  of  the  army  fell,  and  two  hundred 
from  the  fleet.  Two  of  the  fifteen-inch  guns  on  the  monitors  burst,  killing 
and  wounding  several  men.  On  Monday  morning  a  terrible  disaster  oc- 
curred, from  the  accidental  explosion  of  the  magazine  of  Fort  Fitrher.  The 
explosion  was  so  terrific  that  three  hundred  of  the  brigade  lefl  in  garri- 
^on  were  killed  or  wounded. 

Fort  Fisher  was,  in  reality,  a  cluster  of  forts.  The  central  works  con- 
sisted of  an  enclosed  fort  or  bastion,  with  high  parapets  or  curtains  mn- 
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olng  out  from  the  angles.  These  curtainB  were  at  intervals  crossed  hy 
high  traverses,  between  which  heavy  guns  were  mounted.  There  were 
fifteen  of  them  on  the  north  face  of  the  fort.  When  tlie  patriots  took 
one,  the  rebels  retreated  behind  the  next,  and  there  renewed  their  resist- 
ance. These  traverses  were  all  to  be  taken  before  our  troops  could  reach 
the  inner  bastion,  which  was  enclosed  on  all  sides.  About  a  mile  from  Fort 
iFifiher  there  was  another  strong  rectangular  earthwork,  mounted  with 
heavy  guns,  called  Fort  Buchanan,  which  was  an  efficient  ally.  There 
were  several  water-batteries,  and  a  very  formidable  redoubt  called  the 
Mound  Battery.  These  all  composed  the  defences  at  the  mouth  of  Cape 
Pear  Kiver,  and  are  to  be  included  when  we  speak  of  the  capture  of  Fort 
Fiaher.  These  outworks  speedily  yielded  to  our  summons,  after  the  fall 
of  the  main  fortress. 

About  half-past  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  General  Terry,  having  received 
the  capitulation  of  Fort  Buchanan,  returned  to  the  bastion  of  Fisher, 
where  General  Ames,  with  his  heroic  men,  were  resting  from  the  toils  of 
the  day. 

About  eleven  o'clock  on  Monday,  a  heavy  cloud  of  smoke,  rising  over 
Fort  Smith  on  the  south  side  of  New  Inlet,  indicated  that  the  rebels  had 
fired  their  barracks  and  evacuated  the  fort.  Slowly,  resolutely,  gaining  a 
little  day  by  day,  the  army  marched  up  the  peninsida,  driving  the  rebels 
from  one  after  another  of  their  strongholds,  while  the  fleet  ascended  the 
river  cautiously,  removing  the  torpedoes.  Fort  Anderson  was  the  most 
important  obstacle  to  bo  encountered.  It  covered  nearly  as  much  ground 
as  Fort  Fisher,  and  was  of  immense  strength — its  huge  traverses  rose  thirty 
feet  above  the  water  of  Cape  Fear  River,  on  which  the  fort  fronted.  But 
the  works  were  gallantly  carried  by  a  combined  attack  of  the  fleet  under 
Admil-al  Porter  and  divisions  of  General  Terry's  army  led  by  Generals 
Ames  and  Cox.  There  were  three  thousand  rebel  troops  in  garrison. 
From  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  prevented  the  perfect  investment 
of  the  fort,  they  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape  in  the  darkness  of  Sat- 
urday night,  February  18th,  taking  with  them  most  of  their  guns.  Ten 
guns,  with  fifty  prisoners,  and  a  large  amomit  of  ordnance  stores,  fell  into 
onr  hands. 

Our  lines  were 'now  vigorously  pushed  forward.  Tlie  fleet  was  pn- 
ceded  by  about  thirty  yawls,  which  catefully  took  up  the  torpedoes.  Gen- 
eral Terry  marched  up  the  peninsula.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  the 
rebels  sent  down  against  the  fleet  two  hundred  floating  torpedoes.  But  onr 
picket-boats  sunk  them  with  musketry.  The  rebels  still  fought  desper- 
ately behind  every  redoubt  which  they  had  reared.  The  Union  troops 
were  on  both  banks  of  the  river.  There  was  almost  a  continuous  battle. 
The  rebels  were  conscious  that  their  hour  of  doom  was  surely  approach- 
ing. On  the  night  of  the  21st  they  commenced  destroying  their  material 
and  stores  in  "Wilmington,  preparing  to  evacuate  the  city.  The  torch  was 
applied  to  fifteen  thousand  barrels  of  resin  and  to  one  thousand  bales  of 
cotton.  The  flames  also  consumed  an  extensive  range  of  cotton-sheds  and 
presses,  an  unfinished  iron-clad,  three  steam-mills,  three  large  turpentine 
works  with  their  adjacent  wharves,  and  much  other  property. 
Vot.  II.— 35 
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At  daylight  the  next  morning,  General  Terry  entered  the  city.  Tht 
poorer  inhabitants  of  the  place  received  the  troops  with  great  joy.  The 
conquest  of  Wilmington  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achieTements  of 
the  war.  Cape  Fear  Kiver,  from  Wilmington  to  t}ie  ocean,  was  mare 
strongly  fortified  than  any  river  had  been  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Nineteen  forts  and  batteries,  of  the  heaviest  character,  constructed 
upon  the  most  approved  principles  of  engineering  skill  and  thoroughly 
armed,  lined  its  banks. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  rebels  had  three  distinct  lines  of  obstruction  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  fleet.  These  consisted  of  piles,  rafts,  chain 
cables,  sunken  ships,  and  torpedoes.  The  city  stood  upon  a  terrace  some 
thirty  feet  above  the  river,  and  was  protected  by  a  series  of  lakes  and 
swamps,  extending  across  the  peninsula  from  the  river  to  the  ocean.  It  was 
evident  that  the  rebellion  was  in  its  dying  struggle.  The  fall  of  Atlanta, 
Savannah,  Charleston,  Columbia,  and  Wilmington  rendered  it  certain  that 
tlie  rebels  could  not  anywhere  successfully  resist,  for  a  Igxig  time,  the  Ifa- 
tional  arms. 
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In  the  early  part  of  September,  1864,  there  was  a  strong  rebel  force  in 
the  Yalley  of  the  Shenandoah,  under  General  Earlj.  General  Sheridan 
was  sent  there  to  oppose  him,  and  was  at  that  time  *preparing  to  assmne 
the  offensive.  On  the  7th  of  August,  General  Sheridan  had  taken  com- 
mand of  what  was  called  the  Middle  Military  Division  and  had  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters  at  Harper's  Ferry.  The  rebel  force  amounted  to 
not  more  than  twenty  thousand  men.  General  Sheridan  could  summon 
around  his  banners  dispersed  forces  amounting  to  twice  as  many.  At  sun- 
rise on  the  10th  of  August,  General  Sheridan  began  to  move  for  the  repos- 
session of  the  valley.  It  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  season.  The 
heat,  dust,  and  drouth  rendered  the  march  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 
The  troops  moved  along  nearly  parallel  roads  in  the  direction  of  Charles- 
town  and  Winchester. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  as  they  were  a  few  miles  beyond  "Winchester, 
near  Newtown,  with  the  cavalry  in  advance,  the  enemy  was  encountered 
in  some  force.  After  a  fight  of  two  hours  we  were  driven  back,  with  a 
loss  of  thirty  men.  Some  Union  reenforcements  came  up,  and  tlie  battle 
was  renewed,  raging  quite  severely  from  eleven  until  two  o'clock,  when 
the  enemy  was  driven  from  his  strong  position,  but  not  until  he  had 
inflicted  heavy  loss  upon  our  troops.  The  next  morning,  Friday,  the  12th, 
the  colimin  moved  on,  following  the  retreating  enemy.  The  cavalry,  in 
advance,  was  engaged  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  foe,  in  almost  a  constant 
Bkirmish,  until  they  reached  Cedar  Creek,  but  a  few  miles  from  Strasburg. 
Here  the  enemy  were  again  found  in  a  strong  position  on  a  hill,  from 
which  they  shelled  our  troops.  In  the  night  the  rebels  continued  their 
retreat,  and  the  Union  troops  entered  Strasburg  the  next  morning.  Soon 
the  enemy  reappeared  in  such  numbers  that  our  advance  drew  back,  sur- 
rendering to  them  Strasburg.  The  whole  Union  army  waa  drawn  back 
a  little,  posted  along  Cedar  Creek,  where  it  remained  inactive  Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  Monday,  with  occasional  skirmishing.  Mosby,  the  napp* 
redoubtable  of  rebel  guerrillas,  with  his  hardy  band,  made  a  pliq 
through  Snicker's  Gap,  which  we  had  left  unguarded  in  our  rear,  and  OQ 
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pletelj  surprised  our  supply-train.  The  small  guard,  overpowered,  fled  in 
ail  directions.  Mosby  captured  and  destroyed  seventy-five  wagons,  took 
two  hundred  prisoners,  nearly  six  hundred  horses,  two  hundred  bedf  cattle, 
and  quite  a  quantity  of  valuable  stores. 

This  disaster  caused  great  commotion.  It  was  rumored  that  Long- 
street  was  in  our  rear  with  a  powerful  army,  threatening  our  entire 
destruction.  A  retrograde  movement  was  immediately  ordered.  It  was 
commenced  at  eleven  o'clock  Monday  night,  and  the  Union  troops  fell  back 
to  Winchester.  On  the  retreat,  all  stock,  hay,  grain,  and  every  thing 
which  could  aid  the  rebel  army  in  its  pursuit,  was  destroyed.  The  enemy 
followed  close  on  our  heek,  and  before  Wednesday  night  reached  Win- 
chester. Our  troops  continued  their  retreat  back  to  Harper  s  Feny. 
There  was  fearful  commotion  through  all  that  region,  as  the  rumor  spread 
that  the  rebels  were  in  great  force,  on  the  move  for  another  invasion  of 
Maryland. 

On  Sunday,  the  21st,  General  Sheridan  had  posted  his  troops  on  an 
important  eminence  called  Summit  Point,  two  miles  out  from  Charlestown. 
General  Early  came  up  with  a  part  of  his  columns,  and  made  a  very 
energetic  attack.  '  The  fighting  lasted  from  ten  o'clock  until  dark.  We 
lost  four  hundred  men,  and  were  again  compelled  to  retreat  to  Bolivar 
Heights.  But  these  days  of  darkness  and  gloom  were  now  soon  to  come 
to  an  end.  A  writer  in  the  "  Army  and  Navy  Journal,"  commenting 
upon  these  alternate  advances  and  retreats,  says : — 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  such  manoeuvres  were  the  best  means  to 
accomplish  the  jnirpose  for  which  Grant  had  placed  Sheridan  at  the  mouth 
of  the  valley — ^first,  to  detach  a  force  from  Lee ;  second,  to  employ  that 
force  in  the  valley,  so  that  not  a  man  of  it  might  be  sent  to  Hood  at 
Atlanta ;  third,  to  guard  Washington  and  the  border  from  the  attack  of 
this  force. 

"For  about  five  or  six  weeks,  Sheridan's  incessant '  backing  and  filling' 
kept  Early  busy,  and  yet  idle  ;  and  did  this  so  eflfectively  that  Hood  could . 
not  get  a  man  from  Lee,  and  was  forced  to  suffer  defeat  at  Jonesboro',  and 
to  evacuate  Atlanta,  for  lack  of  recnforcements.  Meanwhile,  Early  and 
Sheridan  were  living  off  the  valley  farms,  and  together  destroying  much 
food  and  forage  precious  to  Lee ;  and  in  all  those  weeks.  Early  did  no 
damage  to  us.". 

Upon  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  Sheridan  proceeded  to  the  second  part  of  his 
campaign.  It  was  no  longer  his  object  to  avoid  a  battle.  About  the 
middle  of  September,  Early  had  moved  his  troops  to  the  vicinity  of  Bunker 
mil.  General  Sheridan  resolved  to  improve  the  opportunity  of  falling 
upon  Early's  rear.  On  Sunday,  the  18tli,  the  troops  were  placed  under 
arms,  with  orders  to  be  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice.  At  three 
o'clock  Mondav  mornini'  the  order  came  for  the  advance  to  be  made. 

The  Union  army  was  pushed  rapidly  forward,  up  the  valley,  through  a 
narrow  defile  ;  to  deploy  beyond  the  gorge,  and  to  make  an  attack  upon 
tlic  rebels  there  stationed  in  force.  Just  beyond  the  ravine,  whoae  aide! 
were  steep  and  thickly  wooded,  there  opened  an  undulating  vallet.  ^ 
dered  on  the  south  by  a  ridge  of  strong  hills.     Sheridan  wiflhed  ^ 
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through  the  ravine  and  deploy  in  the  valley.  The  rebel  General  Early'g 
plan  was  to  let  a  part  of  the  Union  force  pass  through  the  ravine,  and 
then  destroy  them  before  the  rest  could  force  their  way  through  the  narrow 
defile  to  their  aid. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Sixth  Corps  emerged  from  the 
ravine,  and,  filing  off  in  two  columns  to  the  left,  took  possession  of  some 
rifle-pits  and  a  wood  on  the  euemy's  right.  This  movement  the  rebels  did 
not  seriously  oppose.  The  Nineteenth  Corps  and  Ricketts's  Division  of  the 
Sixth  Corps  took  position  in  the  centre,  to  meet  the  brunt  of  the  rebel 
attack.  Heroically  the  Nineteenth  Corps  performed  its  mission,  stemming 
the  torrent  of  the  rebels'  most  furious  charges,  and,  after  a  fearful  loss  of 
killed  and  wounded,  not  only  maintaining  its  position,  but  pressing  back 
tlie  foe.  Grovcr's  Division  emerged  from  the  defile  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  at  a  double-quick,  the  brigades  following  at  a  right-shoulder  shift,  with 
deafening  yells  rushed  upon  the  foe. 

Early  now  became  alartned,  lest  all  of  Sheridan's  troops  should  force 
their  way  through  the  defile.  The  first  line  of  the  rebels  was  thrown  back. 
Bat  immediately  an  immense  mass  of  troops  was  developed  by  the  foe 
from  a  position  where  it  had  been  lying  concealed.  The  column  came 
rushing  forward  upon  the  ranks  of  Grover  and  Ricketts,  pouring  in  volley 
after  volley  of  a  deadly  fire.  For  a  time  the  advance  was  successful,  and 
General  Sheridan  was  threatened  with  a  disastrous  repulse.  Ricketts's 
Division  was  driven  back  along  the  Berryville  dnd  Winchester  road 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  gorge.  The  onset  was  so  overwhelming,  that  it 
was  found  in  vain  to  attempt  to  hold  the  position,  and  the  order  to  retire 
was  given,  Grover  and  Ricketts's  commands  were  thrown  into  a  state  of 
confusion  which  threatened  serious  disaster.  Many  regimenis  lost  for  a 
time  their  organization.  Early's  veterans  pressed  sternly  on  with  yells  of. 
triumph,  threatening  us  with  a  most  bloody  and  irremediable  defeat.  The 
patriot  commanders  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  as  they  in  vain 
endeavored  to  arrest  the  flight  of  the  panic-stricken  stragglers.  Captain 
York,  of  Geiferal  Emory's  staff,  seized  a  regimental  flag,  shouting,  "Men, 
don't  desert  your  colors,"  when  a  spent  ball  struck  him  in  the  throat,  and 
the  flag-staff  dropped  from  his  hand.  Captain  Bradbury,  of  the  First 
Maine  Battery,  mentions  the  following  incident,  illustrative  of  bravery  and 
self-possession  in  this  hour  of  terror  and  of  death  : — 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  stoi-my  scene,  Captain  Rigby,  of  theTwenty-fourth 
Iowa,  was  seen  leading  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men,  as  composedly  as  if  on 
the  parade-ground. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  retreat  any  farther  ? "  said  Captain  Bradbury. 

"  Certainly  not,"  was  the  reply.     "  Halt,  front ;  three  cheers,  men." 

The  little  band  cheered  lustily.  It  was  the  flrst  note  of  defiance  that 
broke  the  desperate  monotony  of  the  panic.  It  gave  heart  to  every  one 
who  heard  it,  and  made  an  end  of  retreat  in  that  part  of  the  field.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  platoon  swelled  to  a  battalion,  composed  of  men  from 
half  a  dozen  regiments.  "  Captain  Bradbury,"  said  General  Grover,  "  you 
must  push  a  section  into  that  gap.    We  must  show  a  front  there." 

<<  Under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  two  pieces  galloped 
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into  the  open,  and,  nnsnpported  by  infantry,  commenoed  a  cannonade,  which 
afisiated  greatly  in  checking  the  rebel  advance  and  in  encouraging  our 
men  to  rally.'** 

Thus  gradually  our  shattered  line  was  reunited.  By  thia  time  the 
First  Division  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  emerged  from  the  defile,  and  was 
drawn  up  in  two  columns  behind  General  Grover's  re-formed  line.  They 
were  not  at  the  time  fully  aware  of  the  defeat  of  Qrover's  men.  The 
dense  woods  and  the  undulating  ground  shut  out  the  scene  of  conflict,  and 
they  could  only  hear  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  artillery. 
They,  however,  pressed  cautiously  forward,  till  the  whole  field  of  the  fight- 
ing was  opened  before  them.  It  was  indeed  a  chaotic  scene.  The  battle 
was  then  raging  Vith  the  utmost  fury,  each  side  being  equally  desperate  and 
determined.  The  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  New  York  stood  its 
ground  so  valorously,  that  it  offered  up  its  heroic  sacrifice  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  men  and  oflScers,  in  killed  or  wounded.  Three  out  of 
every  five  of  this  glorious  regiment  fell  on  that  bloody  field. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  spectacle  now  witnessed.  Infantry, 
artillery,  cavalry  were  moving  in  all  directions.  Artillery  balls  were 
ploughing  up  the  ground  and  cutting  down  the  trees ;  shells  were  shrieking, 
and  bullets  filling  the  air  with  their  sharp  hum.  Billowy  volumes  dP 
smoke  rose  and  fioatcd  away  upon  the  gentle  breeza  Batteries  were 
planted  on  eminences ;  infantry  were  concealed  in  the  forests,  or  behind 
fences,  or  lying  flat  upon  their  faces  beneath  the  tall  grass.  Aids  were 
galloping  in  all  directions.  Squadrons  of  horsemen,  with  their  silken 
banners  and  gleaming  sabres,  swept  over  the  plains,  now  disappearing 
behind  an  eminence,  and  now  plunging  into  the  forest.  Over  many  a 
mile,  broken  with  rugged  hills,  and  stony  ravines,  and  dense  groves,  the 
battle  riiged.  But  a  small  portion  of  the  field  could  be  seen  by  any  eye. 
Even  from  a  balloon  the  battle-ground  would  have  presented  but  a  bewil- 
dering maze,  like  tlie  changes  of  the  kaleidoscope,  with  victory  here  and 
defeat  there,  and  entire  uncertainty  as  to  tlie  final  result  of  the  conflict. 
There  were  cheers  and  groans,  impetuous  charges  and  wild  flight,  the 
anguish  of  despair  and  merry  jokes,  with  loud  peals  of  laughter.  The 
dead  were  every  where.  The  wounded  were  painfully  creeping  along, 
leaving  a  trail  of  blood  l>ehind,  seeking  water  or  shelter. 

About  three  oeUx'k  in  the  afternoon,  far  away  upon  the  right,  there  was 
heard  a  tremendous  battle-shout,  which  lasted,  without  intermission,  for 
ten  minutes.  It  was  from  Crook's  Division,  which  had  swept  around  to 
a&«iail  the  enemy  in  flank.  The  rebels  were  prepared  for  the  assault,  and 
opened  fire  upon  the  Jissailants.  "It  was,"  writes  an  eye-witness,  '*".lic 
mo^it  terrific,  continuous  M*ail  of  musketry  that  I  ever  heard.  It  was  not  a 
volley,  nor  a  succession  of  volleys,  but  an  uninterrupted  explosion,  without 
a  single  break  or  tremor.  As  I  listened  to  it,  I  despaired  of  the  success 
of  the  attack,  f<.>r  it  did  not  seem  to  mo  possible  that  any  troops  could 
endure  such  a  fire." 

The  assailing  party  moved  across  the  field  in  a  single  line,  keeping 

^  Sheridan*8  Battle  of  WiDchoster,  Ilarper*!  Ifagacina. 
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their  Tsnhi  doeely  fonned,  notwithstanding  the  continual  dropping  of  the 
dead,  and  tiie  stt^gering  retreat  of  the  wounded  to  tlie  rear.  With  tlie 
onset  of  Crook's  troops  the  whole  Union  army  assumed  the  offensive. 
The  impetuosity  of  the  chaise  cannot  *be  described.  The  rebels  were 
roQMd,  and  with  fearful  slaughter  were  driven  back  into  the  woods. 

^^Oolonel  Thomas  noticed  one  of  our  officers  propped  against  a  tree 
with  E'WOilnded  rebel  on  each  side  of  him.  '  Courage,  my  friend ! '  said  he, 
*  We  will  take  care  of  you  soon.  But  we  first  want  to  finish  the  enemy.' 
The- BufRsirer  waved  his  hand  feebly,  and  answered  in  a  low  voice,  *  Colonel, 
yoti'  are  doing  it  gloriously.' 

^  Thomas  started,  for  he  now  recognized,  in  this  mortally  wounded  man, 
his  old  companion  in  arms,  the  brave  Lieutenant-Colonel  Babcock,  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  New  York.  '  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  me  now,'  said 
Babcock.  ^But  when  you  have  done  your  fighting,  will  you  spare  me  a 
couple  of  men  to  carry  me  away!'  Thomas  promised,  and  followed  his 
regiment.  Colonel  Babcock's  wateh  and  money  had  been  taken  by  a 
rebel  officer,  probably  with  the  intention  of  preserving  them  for  him. 
But  he  had  also  been  plundered  in  cruel  earnest  by  the  soldiers,  who 
roughly  dragged  ofT  his  boots,  although  one  of  his  thighs  was  shattered  by 
a  musket-balL" 

And  now  our  cavalry  came  forward,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  infan- 
try, to  complete  the  victory.  These  gallant  troopers  swept  along  over  the 
crest  of  a  hill,  and  daslied  down  upon  Early's  disordered  regiments,  driving 
them  wildly  in  all  directions.  The  battle  of  Winchester  was  fought  and 
won.  While  the  infantry  bivouacked  upon  the  plain,  the  cavalry  pushed 
on,  picking  up  prisoners  and  all  the  nameless  wreck  of  ft  routed  army.  The 
firuits  of  this  victory  were  five  cannon,  six  or  seven  thousand  small-arms, 
and  five  thousand  prisoners.  The  entire  loss  of  the  rebels  was  not  less 
than  seven  thousand. 

General  Early,  thus  routed,  retreated  up  the  valley  to  a  strong  position, 
beyond  Strasburg,  at  Fisher's  Hill.  Sheridan  pursued,  and  resolved  again 
to  attack  the  foe  in  his  intrenchments.  Early  had  stationed  his  army  on 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  'with  his  left  on  North  Mountain^ 
His  line  extended  across  the  Strasburg  Valley.  On  the  21st  of  September 
a  fierce  battle  ensued.  With  varying  success,  but  unintermitted  ferocity, 
on  either  side,  it  was  waged  until  evening.  The  rebels  were  then  driven 
from  their  intrenchments  in  great  conftision.  They  fled  precipitately, 
leaving  the  line  of  their  retreat  strewed  with  wagons,  horses,  cannon, 
small-arms,  and  the  usual  debris  of  a  routed  army.  Eleven  hundred 
prisoners  were  taken,  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  besides  caissons,  wagons, 
horses,  &c. 

Gteneral  Sheridan  pursued  vigorously,  driving  the  enemy  before  him 
to  Mount  Jackson,  which  was  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Stra8l)urg. 
Previously  to  General  Sheridan'p  as^ming  the  command,  the  Union 
soldiers  had  met  with  so  many  reverses,  that  they  had  given  the  Valley  of 
the  Shenandoah  the  epithet  of  the  Valley  of  Humiliatwn.  It  was,  hoW' 
ever,  now  probable  that  General  Sheridan  intended  not  only  to  take,  bu 
to  hold  the  valley.    Probably  its  permanent  possession  was  one  of  th 
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primary  elements  in  General  Grant's  plan  of  campaign.  It  iras  supposed 
that  General  Sheridan,  having  advanced  so  far  up  the  valley,  \vould  push 
on  to  Lynchburg,  Staunton,  and  Lexington.  General  Sheridan  established 
himself  for  a  time  at  Harrisonburg.  General  Early  retreated  by  Port 
Republic  to  Brown's  Gap.  There  were,  however,  constant  skirmislies  and 
many  jSerce  encounters,  in  nearly  all  of  which  the  Union  troops  were  the 
victors.  On  Sunday,  the  19th  of  October,  there  was  a  severe  conflict 
before  Strasburg,  in  which  the  Union  troops  were  decidedly  victorious. 
On  Thursday,  the  18th,  there  was  another  engagement,  in  which  the  enemy 
gained  the  day.  The  two  antagonists  still  confronted  each  other  near 
Strasburg,  to  which  position  our  troops  had  gradually  retired,  followed  by 
the  enemy.  Early  had  spread  his  lines  along  Fisher's  Hill.  Sheridan's 
troox>s  were  posted  along  Cedar  Creek,  two  miles  north  of  Strasburg. 
Our  troops  were  greatly  exasperated  by  the  murders  which  the  rebel 
guerrillas  were  perpetrating  daily.  The  rebels  were  eqaally  exasperated 
by  General  Sheridan's  sytematic  devastation  of  the  valley.  Tliis  destruc- 
tion was  not  wanton,  but  was  considered  a  military  necessity,  that  the  val- 
ley might  no  longer  furnish  supplies  for  the  rebel  bands  sweeping  down  it, 
for  raids  across  the  Potomac. 

General  Early  was  now  presenting  a  very  bold  front  at  Fisher's  Hill, 
two  miles  south  of  Strasburg.  His  po?ition  was  almost  impregnable  from 
an  assault  in  front,  though  it  could  be  turned.  He  determined  here  to 
make  a  stand  for  a  decisive  battle.  He  had  recovered  from  his  several 
defeats,  and  had  received  important  reenforcements  from  Richmond.  The 
Union  army  upon  Cedar  Creek  was  posted  in  a  line,  four  or  five  miles  long, 
beliind  breastworks.  JThere  was  a  spaoe  of  four  miles  between  the  two 
hostile  lines.  On  Saturday,  the  15th,  General  Sheridan,  not  anticipating  an 
attack,  had  gone  to  Washington  on  important  business.  On  Monday,  the 
16th,  the  Union  cavalry  on  the  right,  under  Custer,  was  attacked,  and  after 
a  severe  skirmish  the  enemy  were  driven  back.  The  next  day,  Tuesday, 
the  17th,  Colonel  Harris  made  a  careful  reconnoissance  towards  Fisher's 
Hill,  but  saw  no  indications  of  any  immediate  movement  of  the  foe.  Cai>- 
tured  dispatches,  however,  showed  that  Early  had  been  reenforoed,  that  he 
mi^ht  advance  upon  Sheridan.  Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  for 
another  and  more  powerful  reconnoissance,  under  General  Emory,  the  next 
day. 

About  midnight  on  Tuesday,  General  Early,  having  secretly  formed 
his  troops  in  line  of  battle,  moved  forward  for  the  assault.  A  feint  was 
made  upon  our  right.  The  real  attack  was  upon  the  left.  Before  the 
dawn  of  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  19th,  tlie  reliel  General  Kershaw, 
concealed  by  the  darkness  and  the  fog  of  a  chilly  momin<r,  had  marched 
past  the  left  flank  of  General  Crook's  Corps,  and  unperceived  had  gained  a 
position  in  his  rear.  At  the  same  time,  the  rest  of  Early's  command  had 
marched  down  the  turnpike  from  Strasburg  to  Cedar  Creek. 

The  enemy,  having  gained  these  positions  without  alarming  our  troop?, 
just  before  the  dawn  of  day  rushed  forward  to  the  attack.  He  advanced 
in  columns  of  regiments,  and,  sweeping  forward,  captured  the  greater  .part 
of  Crook's  picket  line.    Before  the  Union  camp  vas  fairly  aroused  from  its 
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abors,  the  enemj's  flanking  column  was  within  the  inirenchmenta  of 
ae  Eighth  Corps.  They  rushed  fiercely  on  to  seize  the  batteries,  and 
ffucceeded  in  capturing  several  pieces  of  artillery,  before  they  conld  lire  a 
shot  Bewildered  by  the  suddenness  and  the  impetuoeity  of  the  aseault,  in 
the  cold  gray  of  the  morning,  the  left  division  of  Crook's  Corps  was 
thoroughly  broken  up.  The  enemy  gained  our  intrenchraente,  and  broke 
down  our  lelt^  said  an  oflit^cr,  "  tearing  regiment  after  regiment  from  the 
breastworks  like  bark  from  uff  a  switch." 

Simultaneously  ^nth  tliia  attack  upon  our  left.  Early  rushed  across 
Cedar  Creek,  at  the  furd^  upon  Thorburn-a  Diviaion,  and  drove  them  back 
in  disorder.  The  left  flank  of  the  army  wa«  now  turned,  and  tho  entice 
corps  routed.  The  retreating  troops,  having  lost  many  prisoners,  were  at 
length  rail'  '  ,1  formed  again  into  lino.  But  the  enemy  had  hia  artillery 
in  pofeitiuji  vaB  pouring  a  deadly  fir©  into  the  Union  ranks.     At  the 

aame  timo,  elated  with  Buccesfl,  his  infantry  advanced  rapidly,  delivering 
incessant  'V  of  musketry  into  our  recoiling  lines.  His  march  was 
triumphal  1  Mf  Nineteenth  Corps  gave  way,  and  the  entire  left  and 

centre  were  routed,  while  a  fearful  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  added 
erery  moment  to  their  conftiaion. 

The  broad  light  (»f  day  not  only  revealed  the  disaster  wo  had  already 
emoountered,  but  ah*y  sliowed  that  the  whole  army  was  exposed  to  annihila- 
tion. The  encpiy  hal  captured  eighteen  pieces  of  our  artillery,  and  had 
turned  them  on  our  own  columns.  Nearly  his  whole  force  hud  crossed  the 
creek,  and  was  within  our  intrcnchnjents.  General  Emory  was  flanked  in 
his  turn,  and  also  gave  \v:iy»  The  Sixth  Corj>s  rapidly  executed  a  change 
of  front,  and,  by  great  gallantry,  succeeded  for  a  time  in  holding  tlie 
enemy  in  cheek.  Tho  eftV  1 1  of  this,  however,  was  only  to  cover  the  gen* 
eral  retreat  As  we  retired,  tho  enemy  pursued  with  great  vigor,  cutting 
off  many  of  our  trains  and  inflicting  serious  loss. 

The  army  was  now  rapidly,  and  in  great  confusion,  falling  back  towards 
Middletown,  the  next  village  to  Strasburg,  about  five  miles  distant  on  the 
turnpike.  Every  thing  bore  the  aspect  of  a  total  rout.  Fugitives^  atrag- 
glers,  ambulances,  baggnge-trains,  infantry,  cavalry — al!  were  blended. 
The  enemy  pressed  on  with  his  infantry  and  artillery,  until  the  roar  and  the 
carnage  was  terrific.  The  Sixth  Corps,  by  its  heroic  covering  of  the  re- 
tren^,  apparently  saved  us  from  utter  ruin.  General  Ricketts,  its  gallant 
commander,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  breast. 

At  nine  o*clock,  by  immense  exertions  of  the  oflScers,  the  troops  were 
formed  in  line  of  battle  near  Winchester,  and  efforts  were  made  to  clieck 
the  advance  of  the  enemy.  But  the  momentum  the  rebels  had  acquired 
was  too  powerfid  to  be  resisted.  Again  we  were  forced  back,  the  whole 
liue  giving  way,  and  the  enemy  gained  Middletown.  We  were  now 
pressed  down  tho  valley  towardi=i  Newtown,  the  next  village,  about  five 
miles  distant  from  Middletown.  It  was  at  this  time  our  great  object  to 
protect  our  trains,  and  to  escape,  with  as  little  loss  as  possible,  to  Newtown, 
where  we  were  to  make  another  stand. 

<   While  these  scenes  were  transpiring,  the  tidings  of  the  attack  and 
the  rout  had  reached   General  Sheridan,  who  was  at  Winchester,  on  his 
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return  from  TVashington.  Riding  at  his  utmost  speed,  he  reached  his 
retreating  troops  about  half-past  ten  o'clock.  As  he  rode  upon  the 
battle-field  his  men  cheered  him  with  great  enthusiasm.  His  presence 
inspired  their  hearts  with  hope,  and  nerved  anew  their  failing  strength. 
It  so  happened  that  just  at  that  time  there  was  a  lull  in  the  battle,  while 
the  enemy  were  getting  their  artillery  into  a  new  and  commanding  por- 
tion. These  precious  moments  were  employed  by  Sheridan  in  encourag- 
ing his  troops,  and  forming  his  lines  in  preparation  to  meet  the  foe.  About 
one  o'clock  the  rebels  again  came  on,  sanguine  of  success.  The  straggle 
was  long,  desperate,  and  bloody.  The  enemy  was  brought  to  a  stand,  and 
then  slowly  driven  back;  Cheer  rang  upon  cheer,  as  our  troops  saw  the 
tide  of  victory  turning.  Still  the  lines  of  both  armies  surged  backward 
and  forward  in  the  tremendous  fight.  But  step  by  step  we  drove  back 
the  foe,  regained  Middletown,  and  then  drove  them  still  more  impetuously 
before  us,  until  we  entered  our  recaptured  camps  on  Cedar  Creek.  The 
rebel  army  now  in  turn  was  routed.  Tlie  fugitive  soldiers,  in  their  precipi- 
tate flight,  threw  away  their  guns,  haversacks,  and  clothing.  The  impetu- 
ous Sheridan  allowed  tlie  rebels  not  a  moment  to  pause.  The  infantry 
moved  forward  in  column.     The  cavalry  charged  across  the  open  fields. 

At  Cedar  Creek,  Early  attempted  to'  hold  us  in  check,  by  planting  his 
batteries  on  the  opposite  banks,  where  he  could  command  the  ford  and  the 
bridge.  But  our  elated  and  victorious  troops,  now  reckless  of  all  war's 
perils,  rushed  across  the  stream,  drove  the  foe  from  the  creek,  and  back  to 
Fisher's  Hill,  There  they  found  repose  in  the  strong  intrenchments  from 
which  they  had  emerged  the  night  before.  The  enemy,  in  liis  hasty  flight, 
abandoned  all  the  cannon  he  had  captured,  and  much  of  Iiis  own.  All  our 
camp  equipage  we  recovered.  The  Union  troops,  after  tins  (hiy  of  defeat 
and  victory,  of  retreat  and  pursuit,  foimd  themselves  ^ufficienlly  wt-an-  Ut 
demand  a  niglit's  repose. 

The  next  morning,  Thursday,  the  20th,  the  cavalry  pui^hed  out  towards 
Fisher's  Hill,  when  it  was  found  that  the  rebels,  exhausted  as  tliey  were, 
during  the  niglit  had  retreiited  through  Woodstodv,  tweuty-ti\e  miles 
south,  to  Mount  Jackson, where  tliey  had  again  intrenched  themselves.  Our 
cavalry  followed  as  far  as  Woodstock  through  the  valley,  throwini:  out 
scouting  parties  on  either  side,  and  gathering  stragglers  and  nuifc/lfl  uf 
war  in  great  abundance.  The  rebel  fijrce  was  at  that  time  about  twen- 
ty thousand  men,  many  of  them  veterans  from  Lee's  army.  Our  army 
was  nearly  twice  as  large.  But  the  rebel  generals,  witli  tlieir  usual  skill, 
managed,  in  the  night  attack,  to  present  the  most  troops  at  the  actual 
point  of  contact.  In  the  signal  victory  which  followed  the  arrival  uf 
General  Sheridan,  wo  captured  twelve  hundred  men,  sixty-four  otlicers, 
forty-eight  cannon,  including  those  which  we  had  lost  and  recai>turod, 
forty  caissons,  three  battery-wagons,  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
horses  or  mules  with  their  harness,  sixty -five  ambulances,  fifty  wagons, 
fifteen  thousand  rounds  of  artillery  ammunition,  fifte(»en  hundred  and  eiglity 
small-arms,  ten  battle-flags,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  medical  and  com- 
missary stores.  Our  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  was  ni^re  severe 
than  that  of  the  enemy.     It  amounted  to  between  five  and  six  thousand. 
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The  community  were  so  exultant  over  the  staggering  blow  wliich  haA 
been  inflicted  upon  Early,  and  were  so  elated  with  the  chivalric,  individual 
influence  which  had  been  developed  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  Sheridan, 
"  Little  Pha,''  as  he  was  affectionately  called,  tiiat  no  questions  were  asked 
respecting  the  carelessness  by  which  we  had  been  exposed  to  a  surprise  so 
shameful  and  disastrous.  As  the  question  was  permitted  to  slumber  then, 
it  is  not  needful  to  agitate  it  now.  Men  of  great  military  ability  are 
very  rare.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  to  our  discredit  that  we  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  arts  of  peace  that  we  were  slow  to  learn  those  of  war. 

Among  the  most  to  be  lamented  of  our  officers  who  fell  at  Cedar 
Creek  was  Colonel  Charles  B.  Lowell.  Bom  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished families  in  Boston,  he  graduated  at  Harvard  College  with  its 
highest  honors.  European  travel  had  added  to  the  culture  of  his  mind 
and  the  refinement  of  his  taste.  "  War,"  says  Napoleon,  "  is  the  science 
of  barbarians."  Yoimg  Lowell  had  no  fondness  for  its  revolting  scenes,  but 
when  treason  raised  her  banner,  he  immediately  tendered  his  services  to 
his  country.  His  zeal  and  ability  gave  him  rapid  promotion.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  under  Sheridan,  and  at  Cedar 
Creek  he  fell. 

Several  weeks  passed  away,  during  which  neither  army  seemed  dis- 
posed to  assume  the  offensive.  Early  strongly  intrenched  himself  at  New 
Market,  sending  his  cavalry  down  the  valley  to  watch  the  movements  of 
Sheridan.  There  were  occasional  skirmishes  between  the  hostile  horse- 
men, but  no  movement  of  any  importance  took  place.  Both  armies  were 
diligently  recruiting  their  energies.  Rebel  guerrillas  were  everywhere 
busy,  watching  for  supply-trains,  mail-carriers,  and  any  small  weak  party 
of  foragers.  On  the  9th  of  November,  General  Sheridan  broke  camp  at 
Cedar  Creek,  and  moved  his  whole  anny  about  five  miles  back,  to  New- 
town, which  was  nine  miles  south  of  Winchester.  The  rebel  cavalry 
slowly  followed.  The  next  day  the  retrograde  movement  was  continued 
five  miles  farther,  to  Keamtown.  The  rebel  cavalry  continued  to  follow, 
eagerly  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow,  and  occasionally 
engaging  in  a  sharp  skirmish  with  our  rear-guard.  Thence  General 
Sheridan  retired  to  Winchester.  General  Early,  thus  invited,  moved  down 
the  valley,  and  took  position  at  Strasburg. 

The  community  knew  not  what  to  make  of  this  retreat  of  our  victorious 
army,  pursued  by  the  rebel  army,  which  it  was  supposed  had  been  nearly 
annihilated  at  Cedar  Creek.  Early's  force  at  this  time  could  not  number 
more  than  fifteen  thousand,  while  we  had  double  that  number,  lying 
behind  intrenchments.  Our  retrograde  movement,  which  seemed  humiliat- 
ing, was  made  that  we  might  be  nearer  the  base  of  our  supplies.  The 
iorage,  also,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cedar  Creek,  had  become  entirely  exhausted. 
The  annoyance  from  the  bands  of  rebel  guerrillas  was  so  great,  that  it  was 
determined  so  thoroughly  to  lay  waste  the  country  that  they  could 
not  find  subsistence.  During  the  first  week  in  December,  Merritt's 
Cavalry  Division  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  made  a  grand  raid  through 
Loudon  and  Fauquier  Counties,  which  were  the  chief  haunts  of  the 
notorious  Mosby  and  his  men.     Some  idea  may  be  given  of  the  desola- 
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tion  caused  by  this  raid  from  the  statement  that  Merritt  captured  three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  horses,  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty 
cattle,  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  sheep,  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  swine;  that  he  burned  one  tliousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  bams,  forty-nine  mills,  two  factories,  six  distil- 
leries, twenty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  hay,  fifty- 
one  thousand  five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  sixty-two  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred bushels  of  corn,  and  two  thousand  and  two  bushels  of  oats.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  property  consumed  and  captured  was  $2,508,756. 

Soon  after  this,  as  there  would  probably  be  no  further  movements  in 
the  valley  during  the  winter,  the  entire  Sixth  Corps  was  withdrawn  from 
Sheridan,  and  sent  to  General  Grant,  at  Bichmond.  General  Early  alao 
sent  a  large  part  of  his  force  to  Lee,  to  aid  him  in  the  defence  of  Sichmond, 

On  the  27th  of  February,  General  Sheridan  left  Winchester  with  a 
mounted  force,  consisting  of  two  full  divisions  and  a  brigade,  with  no  in- 
fantry, and  but  four  pieces  of  light  artillery.  In  three  days  he  marched 
eighty-three  miles,  drove  Early  from  Staunton,  pursued  him  the  next  day 
thirteen  miles  farther  to  Waynesboro',  wher^  he  captured  thirteen  hundred 
men  and  eleven  guns.  He  then  crossed  the  mountain  to  Charlottesville, 
which  place  he  took,  with  three  more  guns.  Then  he  rode  down  to  James 
River  Canal,  which  he  so  damaged  as  seriously  to  obstruct  the  transmis- 
■ion  of  supplies  tlirough  that  important  channel  to  the  rebels  at  Rich- 
mond. Early's  army  was  now  effectually  brushed  away,  and  General 
Sheridan  remained  undisputed  master  of  the  region  for  the  possession  of 
which  the  patriot  and  the  rebel  armies  had  so  long  and  so  bloodily  con- 
tended. 

From  the  north  side  of  the  James  River,  Slieridan  struck  across  the 
country,  marching  along  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  which  he  destroyed 
as  he  advanced,  and  also  an  enormous  amount  of  such  rebel  property  a^ 
they  could  make  available  in  the  war.  On  the  lOtli  of  March  he  reached 
the  north  bank  of  the  Pamunkey,  which  he  crossed  to  White  House.  From 
this  time  his  army  became  essentially  merged  in  that  mighty  host  witli 
which  General  Grant  was  thundering  at  the  g^tes  of  Petersburg  and 
Richmond.  Nearly  two  hundred  negroes  followed  him  into  the  Union 
lines.  Women,  carrying  children  two  years  old,  kept  up  with  his  cavalry 
all  the  way  from  Columbia.  So  eager  were  the  negroes  to  escape  from 
their  masters,  whom  it  has  been  said  they  so  ardently  love,  that  at  Cha^ 
lottcsville  General  Sheridan  was  obliged  to  station  a  rear-guard  to  pre- 
vent them  from  following  him  by  hundreds,  as  he  could  neither  feed  them 
nor  afford  them  protection. 

This  raid  was  one  of  the  most  bold  and  effective  of  the  war.  General 
Sheridan  approached  within  fifteen  miles  of  Lynchburg,  and  within  twelve 
of  Richmond.  He  left  not  a  bridge  standing  upon  the  James  River 
between  those  two  cities.  Every  railroad  bridge  was  destroyed  between 
Staunton  and  Charlottesville.  The  canal  was  so  destroyed  that  many 
months  would  be  required  to  repair  it.  In  several  places  the  river  wa3 
turned  into  the  canal,  washing  it  out  fifteen  feet  below  its  level.  The 
property  destroyed  by  General  Custer's  Division  alone,  on  this  raid,  exceed- 
ed two  millions  of  dollars. 
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Wb  most  now  return  to  General  Grant,  and  the  army  with  which  he 
was  besieging  both  Hiuhmond  and  Petersburg.  We  last  left  him  about  the 
middle  of  June,  having  just  accomplished  his  wonderful  march  from  the 
region  of  the  Chickalioininy  to  Bcrnnida  Hundred.  He  waa  then,  with 
the  main  body  of  his  anny,  struggling  with  the  foe,  amidst  the  ramparts 
which  protected  Petersburg  on  the  southe4ast  The  city  of  Petersburg  lies 
principally  on  the  south  banks  of  the  Appomattox*  It  was  defended  by 
concentric  lines  of  earthworks,  with  square  redoubts  and  rifle  trenches. 
The  outer  lines  had  been  carried  on  Wednesday  night,  June  15.  Rebel 
reenfurcementa  were  rapidly  crowded  down  from  Kichmond,  which  checked 
ooi'  further  advance.  All  day  Thursday  there  was  inceesant  fighting.  At 
daylight  on  Friday  the  conflict  was  resumed.  In  a  bloody  strife  across 
the  breastworks,  Griffin's  and  Ciirtin's  Brigades  of  Potter's  Division  cap- 
tured five  hundred  men,  and  gained  a  position  but  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Petei-sburg  Occasionally  a  few  shelU  were  thrown  into  the  city.  It  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  the  community,  and  doubtless  to  General  Grant, 
to  find  that  the  city  was  so  strongly  fortified  that  it  could  not  be  taken  by 
aaeault. 

It  was  the  object  of  General  Grant  gradually  to  sweep  around  PeterB- 
bmg,  BO  aa  to  destroy  the  railroads  running  from  the  south  and  the 
west,  by  which  the  city  received  its  supplies.  The  first  road  soutli  of  the 
James  is  that  which  runs  from  Petersburg  to  Norfolk.  This  was  in  our 
pOB&esfiion.  The  next,  which  ran  due  south  to  Weldon,  waa  the  one  now  to 
be  assailed.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  June,  the  Second  Corps  moved 
out  from  its  intrenchments  to  the  left,  in  preparation  for  the  flank  move- 
ment which  was  intended.  Under  General  Birneyj  the  troops  pressed  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible  in  a  southerly  direction,  intending  to  strike  at 
a  distance  of  several  miles  from  Richmond.  They  marched  until  noon, 
beneath  an  intensely  hot  sun,  and  through  blinding  clouds  of  dust.  They 
fJien,  at  what  is  called  the  Jerusalem  road,  encountered  the  enemy  in  such 
force  as  to  show  that  the  Weldon  Railroad  could  not  be  taken  without 
aeTere  fighting.     At  night'  the  disposition  of  our  army  wa.s  as  follows :    At 
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Deep  Bottom,  north  of  the  James  River,  General  Fostor^B  Division  of  the 
Tenth  Corps  was  established.  Oeneral  Butler  had  the  remainder  of  the 
Tenth  Clorps  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  In  the  intrenchments  which  had  been 
thrown  up  east  of  Petersburg,  the  Eighteenth  Corps  held  the  right,  the 
Ninth  the  centre,  and  the  Fifth,  except  Griffin's  Division,  the  left.  Three 
or  four  miles  south  were  the  Second  and  Sixth  Corps,  which  had  been 
checked  in  their  advance  towards  the  Weldon  Eailroad. 

On  this  day,  Tuesday,  the  21st,  President  Lincohi  visited  the  army,  and 
held  long  and  confidential  interviews  with  Generals  Butler  and  Grant. 
Early  the  next  morning  the  movement  against  the  railroad  was  resumed. 
The  cavalry  of  Wilson  and  Kautz  were  sent  on  a  detour  to  cut  it,  ten 
miles  south  ^  of  Petersburg.  At  the  same  time  the  Sixth  and  Second 
Corps  moved  directly  against  the  road.  As  these  corps  struck  into  some 
thick  woods,  a  gap  was  left  in  the  line.  The  eagle-eyed  foe  took  prompt 
advantage  of  the  error.  A  whole  division  swept  through  the  space,  and, 
impetuously  striking  General  Barlow's  flank  of  the  Second  Division,  rolled 
it  up,  capturing  many  prisoners.  The  rebels  then  rushed  on,  almost  unim- 
peded, spreading  wide  havoc.  Several  whole  regiments  were  captured 
The  whole  of  McKnight's  Battery  was  taken,  though  a  few  of  the  men, 
with  most  of  the  horses  and  caissons,  escaped  to  the  rear.  The  Twentieth 
Massachusetts,  under  Captain  Patten,  at  this  crisis  effected  a  change  of 
front,  and  presented  such  firm  resistance  to  the  foe,  that  his  advance  was 
checked.  This  heroic  regiment  was  already  sadly  weakened  by  its  previons 
deeds  of  daring. 

Gradually  the  broken  corps  was  rallied.  All  the  day  the  fight  was 
continued.  The  disaster  in  the  morning  was  somewliat  repaired  in  the 
afternoon.  But  our  loss  was  great,  and  we  could  boast  neither  of  skill  nor 
success  in  the  conflict.  Five  huiidred  of  our  men  were  killed  or  wouiidt-d, 
and  two  thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Pierce's 
Brigade,  one  of  tlie  best  in  the  army,  was  captured.  A  reconnoissance  the 
next  morning  disclosed  the  enemy  strongly  intrenched  this  side  of  tlie 
Weldon  Railroad.  During  the  whole  of  the  day  there  was  picket  firing, 
and  occasional  sharp  skirmishes,  but  no  advance  was  attenipte<l  on  either 
side.  The  heat  of  the  day  was  terrible.  Those  engaged  in  fighting,  and 
also  the  wounded,  suffered  severely. 

On  Thursday,  the  23d,  there  was  another  cautious  movement  made,bnt 
the  enemy  in  defence  of  the  railroad  was  found  too  strongly  iiitrenrheJ  to 
be  displaced.  Wilson  and  Kautz  had,  however,  successfully  cut  it  at  a 
point  below,  and  were  now  sweeping  across  to  cut  the  Danville  road.  In 
the  attempt  to  swing  around  our  extreme  left,  to  reach  a  pouit  unpro- 
tected, we  were  again  assailed  by  the  foe,  and  met  with  another  mortifv- 
ing  repulse,  after  having  sustained  a  heavy  loss. 

Friday  was  ushered  in  with  a  tremendous  roar  of  artillery.  Through«»ut 
the  day  there  was  :i  great  noise  from  the  batteries,  and  a  vast  amount  ot  in^n 
was  thrown  thrnugh  the  air,  doing  but  little  harm.  Fifty  miles  nortli,  at 
Wliite  House,  on  the  Pamunkey,  Sheridan's  cavalry  very  narrowly  escaped 
destruction.  They  were  attacked  and  almost  overi)owered  on  their  marci 
from  White  House,  to  join  tlie  main  body  of,  the  army.     Saturday  wc^^ 
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day  of  pid^et  firing  and  battery  bombardments — of  noise,  confusion,  peril, 
and  fatigae,  with  but  little  accomplished.  The  sanguine  were  disap- 
pointed by  these  delays.  Bnt  those  soberiy  reflecting  upon  the  strength 
of  the  foe  we  had  to  encounter,  and  upon  the  inmiense  advantages  which 
he  enjoyed  in  being  at  home  and  behind  his  intrenchmeiits,  saw  nothing 
to  discourage  in  an  occasional  repulse.  Five  times  since  our  anny  left  the 
north  banks  of  the  Kapidan,  the  rebels  in  all  their  force  had  tlirown  them- 
selves across  our  line  of  march.  Four  times  we  had  dislodged  them.  The 
community  had  full  confidence  in  General  Grant  and  in  his  army,  and  had 
no  doubt  of  final  success. 

For  ten  days  there  was  apparen,tly  but  little  done.  Our  troops  were, 
however,  constantly  busy.  They  were  taking  new  positions,  and  intrench- 
ing themselves,  massing  the  troops  more  closely,  moving  down  divisicms 
to  within  supporting  distances,  and  making  all  other  needful  arrangements 
for  an  advance.  Some  of  these  movements  were  conducted  under  a  veiy 
hot  and  accurate  fire  from  the  rebel  batteries.  During  all  these  days, 
there  was  more  or  less  of  fighting  along  the  whole  line.  The  rebels  shelled 
Oeneral  Butler's  front  at  Bermuda  Hundred  very  spiritedly.  On  Satur- 
day, the  25th,  Sheridan  succeeded  in  crossing  the  James  Biver  in  safety  at 
a  point  near  Fort  Powhattan,  where  the  gunboats  could  protect  his  cross- 
ing. His  wagon-train  was  six  miles  lon^i:,  and  as  his  troops,  six  thousand 
in  number,  crossed  two  abreast,  it  made  an  extended  line.  The  enemy  in 
▼ain  endeavored  to  molest  his  rear.  From  the  Pamunkey  to  the  James, 
General  Sheridan  held  the  rebels  at  bay,  fighting  from  one  position  to 
another,  while  he  urged  his  wagons  along  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Though 
every  cannon  and  gun  was  saved,  five  hunor  ^  men  were  lost  during  the 
inarch.  The  weather  was  excessively  hot  and  c:.y,  and  the  troops  sufiered 
excessively  frt)m  dust  and  drouth. 

From  General  Smith's  front  near  Petersburg,  daj  after  day,  every  five 
minutes  a  thirty-pound  Parrott  shell  was  thrown  into  the  city.  Constant 
practice  gave  us  great  accuracy  in  our  firing  upon  the  rebel  lines.  The 
army  and  the  navy  were  busy  every  hour.  On  Wednesday,  the  29th,  an 
alarm,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  called  the  whole  Eighteenth  Corps 
under  arms  at  once.  Some  heavy  siege-guns  having  been  put  into  posi- 
tion, the  practice  was  commenced  of  throwing  a  shell  into  the  city  every 
fifteen  minutes  during  the  night.  This  must  have  been  a  terrible  disturber 
of  slumber.  These  shells  exploded  with  thunder  roar.  Crashing  through 
a  roof  and  bursting  within  a  dwelling,  the  building  and  its  inmates  were 
blown  to  destruction.  On  Thursday,  the  30th,  the  shells  kindled  large 
fires  in  the  city.  The  ringing  of  the  alarm-bells  which  was  distinctly 
heard,  and  the  volumes  of  flame  and  smoke  which  filled  the  air,  indicated 
the  distress  of  the  people.  In  the  mean  time  the  Christian  and  Sanitary 
Commissions  were  busy  all  along  our  lines,  distributing  vegetables,  and 
fruit,  and  all  other  comforts,  to  our  worn  and  needy  soldiers. 

The  movement  of  Wilson  and  Kautz  against  the  Danville  road  de- 
ierves  more  particidar  mention.  Generals  Wilson  and  Kautz  started  out 
from  the  vicinity  of  Prince  George  Colirt-House,  on  Blackwater  Creek,  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  June  22d.    Their  force  numbered  about 
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«^^  tiunMiid  moiinted  men.  Tli<sy  had  Bixteen  pieces  of  arfcillerj,  four 
of  irUoli  were  lifted  ordnaxioe,  four  twelve-pounders,  and  four  small  moim- 
taia  Iicywiteem.  They  rtrock  the  Weldon  Railroad  at  Reams,  tore  up  tha 
triek  ftf  aevenJ  hundred  yardg^  and  humed  the  depot  and  other  public 
tafldino.  Sweepilig  rapidly  across  the  country  by  the  way  of  Din\nc!die 
CHMfffr-HOTMi  Ihey  rtnudt  the  PetcrBburg  and  L^^chburg  Railroad  at  Suth- 
edKoAHBftiidim.  llienoe  they  followed  along  the  railroad  to  Ford's  Sta- 
tkm,  abonttwenly-two  miles  west  of  Petersburgj  destroying  the  track  sad- 
horning  looonKMiveB  and  d£p6ts.  ' 

The  next  morning,  the  38d,  at  two  o^dpbk^  Qenetal  KairtK  alaitod  k 
ainODei  and  {ireaaed  rapidly  along  the  xoad  towarda  BnrkBnlb^  when 
idMlBUSehmond  and  Danville  road  inteiaeiM  the  Petenboig  and  Ijndtibmg 
imd. .  In  two  hoora  he  reached  WHaoo'ii  Station.    He  arrived  at  Bmka* 
▼iDe  abont  noon.    Here  he  destroyed  the  track  for  jieveral  mileBy  and 
homed  d^ts,  ears,  and  other  prbperty.    All  Mbs  ^leigiee  of  l2ie  par^ 
were  devc^ed  to  destmotion.    The  main  colmnn,  onder  General  IVilaoa, 
ftUowed  aboot  three  miles  in  rear  of  tiie  advanoe.    Aboot  Area  o'dook 
in  the  aftenuxm)  this  oolnmn  was  attacked,  in  flank,  by  a  rebel  far^;ada. 
A  aharp  flght  eoBoed,  which  lasted  till  n^htfiJl,  when  tibe  rebda  retired. 
General  Wilson  bivouacked  at  Nottaway,  and  Eantz  not  far  ftoin  'Baaik^ 
yiOm.    The  next  morning  both  parties  nmrohed  for  Meherrin,  on  the  Ban* 
viUe  road.    General  Eantz  followed  the  rafl,  while  General  Wilson  caroMsd 
tiie  country.    These  movements  of  a  band  of  eight  thousand  men  hi  the. 
vicinity  of  a  hoi^e  army  one  hundred  thousand  strong,  were  very  hai* 
ardous.    At  Meherrin  they  formed  a  junction  and  marched  together  to 
KeysviUe,  destroying  the  track  and  other  railroad  property  as  they  ad- 
vanced.    The  next   morning   the   march   and  the  work  of  destruction 
was  resumed.     The  latter  part  of  the  day  they  reached  the  long  covered 
viaduct  which  spanned  the  Staunton  River.     Every  rod  of  track,  it  is  said, 
was  destroyed  from  Burksville  to  this  bridge,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles. 
The  enemy  had  collected  in  force  for  the  protection  of  this  bridge.     Ftoti 
their  intrenchments  they  opened  upon  our  troops  with  grape  and  canister.  • 
After  a  sharp  skirmish   they  were  compelled  to  withdraw.     They  had 
succeeded  in  their  raid,  with  the  exception  of  destroying  the  bridge, 
and  now  commenced  a  rapid  return  through   Christianville,  across  Me- 
herrin Creek,  and  thence  to  the  double  bridges  on  the  Nottaway.    The 
enemy  began  to  appear  in  force,  at  various  points,  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  Wilson  and  Kautz.     It  was  designed  to  cross  the  Weldon  Railroad 
at  Jarrett's  Station.     But  as  a  large  rebel  force  was  assembled  there  to 
oppose  them,  they  changed  their  route  to  Stony  Creek,  which  is  a  few 
miles  above.     The  troops  dashed  across  the  bridge  and  formed  in  line  of 
battle. 

The  rebels  came  on  in  such  force  that  our  troops  stood  on  the  def«i- 
sive,  hastily  throwing  up  breastworks  of  rails,  logs,  and  earth.  The  toilfl 
were  now  being  wound  around  this  heroic  little  band.  In  the  endeavor 
to  escape,  General  Kautz's  Division,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  started 
with  all  the  wagon  and  ammunition  trains,  and  a  large  crowd  of  contra- 
bands, for  Reams's  Station,  several  miles  up  the  rail  towards  Richmood. 
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Towards  daylight,  General  Wilson  followed,  with  the  rest  of  his  foroe, 
leaving  three  regiments  behind  as  a  rear-guard. 

As  General  Kautz  approached  Reams's  Station  he  found  the  enemy 
posted  in  great  strength  there.  Wilson  soon  came  up.  But  their  united 
force  was  not  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  foe.  The  patriots  were  attacked 
fiercely  and  thrown  into  great  confusion.  The  detachment  whidi  was  left 
at  Stony  Creek  was  also  flanked  and  partly  cut  off.  Our  situation  had  be- 
come quite  desperate.  The  rebels  were  rapidly  capturing  our  guns  and 
trains,  and  hurling  their  shot  with  fearful  destruction  into  our  ranks.  [Re- 
sistance became  hopeless,  and  as  the  capture  of  the  whole  party  seemed 
inevitable,  the  order  came  for  every  man  to  save  himself  the  best  way  la* 
could. 

"  The  detachments  moved,"  says  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  "  hith- 
er and  thither,  and  a  general  helter-skelter  race  for  our  lines  was  made, 
over  ditch  and  fence,  through  swamp  and  wood,  dodging  into  by-paths  to 
escape  the  enemy,  who  hotly  pursued,  shootuig  at  the  unresisting  rear, 
and  measuring  the  amount  of  his  slaughter  only  by  the  speed  of  his  de- 
feated opponents.  Tlie  enemy  followed  close  up  to  our  lines,  and  there 
gave  up  the  p.ui*8uit.  On  the  evening  of  the  28th  the  main  part  of 
Kautz's  force  reached  the  picket  reserve,  ^d  there  bivouacked  all  night, 
after  terrible  exhaustion  and  excitement.  The  old  camp  was  reached  on 
the  evening  of  the  30tli.  For  two  or  three  days,  squads  and  solitary  horse- 
men straggled  into  the  lines  every  hour.  Kfautz's  familiarity  with  the 
country  enabled  him  to  get  his  men  through  rapidly.  But  they  were 
utterly  exhausted,  some  of  them  riding  along  asleep  on  their  saddles,  an4 
all  were  thoroughly  used  up." 

General  Wilson  retreated  towards  Suffolk  under  cover  of  the  night. 
He  crossed  the  Nottaway  about  thirty  miles  below,  and  regained  the  Union 
lines  on  the  1st  of  July,  a  few  miles  from  Powhattan.  Great  fears  had 
been  entertained  for  his  safety.  But  by  taking  this  very  wide  circuit  he 
escaped  capture.  His  force  was  in  a  pitiable  condition,  jaded,  worn,  with 
clothing  in  rags,  and  horses  scarcely  able  to  stand.  They  had  lost  their 
entire  wagon  and  ambulance  train,  all  of  their  guns,  most  of  their  caissons, 
and  many  horses.  Our  total  loss  in  men  was  about  fifteen  hundred.  The 
rebels  also  captured  nearly  two  thousand  negroes  who  were  eagerly  follow- 
ing in  the  train  of  our  army,  in  pursuit  of  freedom.  The  enemy  came 
upon  us  id  such  overpowering  numbers  as  to  gain  an  easy  victory.  Still, 
as  a  war  measure,  General  Grant  considered  the  destruction  of  the  Dan- 
Tille  road  as  worth  all  it  had  cost. 

On  the  29th,  Captain  Whittaker,  with  forty  men,  having  cut  his  way 
tlirough  to  Genera]  Meade's  head-quarters,  had  brought  news  of  General 
Wilson's  situation.  The  Sixth  Corps  and  General  Sheridan's  Cavalry 
were  immediately  dispatched  for  their  relief.  These  were  too  late.  They, 
however,  destroyed  portions  of  the  Weldon  road,  and  recaptm-ed  many 
contrabands.  While  Generals  Wilson  an^  Kautz  were  making  this  im- 
portant raid,  the  army  at  Petersburg  was  very  diligently  conducting  the 
sege  with  almost  daily  skirmishings  and  bombardments. 
'''  General  Hunter  had  been  stationed  to  guard  the  Shenandoah  Yalley, 
Yoi.  n— 3c 
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with  his  Bubordinates,  General  Sigel  at  Martinsburg,  Oeneral  Kelly  at 
Oumberland,  and  Greneral  Max  Weber  at  Harper's  Ferry.  News  reached 
General  Sigel  that  the  rebel  Ewell  was  approaching  in  three  strong 
eolxunns.  It  consequently  became  necessary  to  withdraw  in  haste  the 
small  garrison  stationed  at  Martinsburg,  and  to  remove  tlie  supplies.  In 
the  rapid^vacuation  many  valuable  stores  were  lost. 

On  Sunday  morning,  July  3d,  General  Sigel's  garrison  at  Leestown 
was  attacked  in  force.  Tlic  Union  troops  fell  back  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
took  strong  position  on  Maryland  Heights.  A  terrible  panic  spr^ui 
through  all  the  region,  and  for  miles  the  country  was  depopulated.  The 
rebel  cavalry  swept  through  the  valley  unrestrained.  Martinsburg  and 
Winchester  were  captured.  Mosby's  cavalry  crossed  the  Potomac  at 
Point  of  Rocks,  and  swept  along  in  Maryland,  plundering  at  will.  They 
seized  Hagerstown  and  ransacked  the  stores,  and  extorted  from  the  inhab- 
itants twenty  thousand  dollars  to  save  the  town  from  the  torch.  From  the 
city  of  Frederick  they  extorted  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  They 
struck  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  destroyed  it  as  far  down  as 
Sandy  Hook.  The  enemy,  in  force  no  one  knew  how  great,  were  cross- 
ing the  Potomac  at  several  points.  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, hurried  forward  their  militia  to  meet  the  crisis. 

General  Hunter,  who  had,  retreated  before  these  resistless  columns 
from  the  vicinity  of  Lynchburg  to  the  Valley  of  the  Kanawha,  was  now 
rapidly  approaching  the  scene  of  action.  Our  troops,  who  had  retreated 
from  Hagerstown  before  the  foe,  crossed  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  fell 
back  on  Greencastle.  From  that  place,  being  still  pursued  by  the  rebels, 
they  retreated  to  Chambersburg. 

There  was  a  gradual  concentration  of  our  troops  at  ilonocacy  Junction. 
On  Saturday,  the  12th,  tlie  rebels  appeared  before  the  place  with  an  in- 
fantry force,  estimated  by  General  Wallace  at  twenty  thou>and.  Genenil 
Wallace  had  retreated  to  this  place  from  Frederick,  and  had  witli  him  a 
force  of  ahout  ten  thousand  men.  There  was  a  vigorous  conflict  lierc. 
The  Union  troops  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  As  tliere  Wiis  a]>par- 
cntly  no  power  sufficient  to  repel  the  advance  of  the  foe,  the  mas^  of  <»ur 
army  being  down  in  the  rear  of  Petersburg,  intense  excitement  pcrviuloJ 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  At  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  intli, 
all  the  alann-bells  in  Baltimore  w^ere  rung,  mustering  the  citizens  to  de- 
fend the  city.  That  same  morning  a  detachment  of  rebel  cavalry  dashed 
into  Darnestown,  in  Maryland,  only  twenty  miles  from  Washington.  An- 
other detachment  drove  into  Reestowll,  but  sixteen  miles  from  Baltimore. 
They  were  plundering  stores  and  stealing  cattle,  levying  contribution?, 
cutting  telegraph  lines,  and  burning  bridges. 

Soon  tidings  reached  Washington  that  the  enemy  was  at  Hockville, 
but  fourteen  miles  from  the  city.  It  was  understood  that  the  invading 
force  was  very  formidable,  consisting  of  Ewell's  entire  Corps,  of  Breckin- 
ridge's Division,  and  two  brigades  of  Hill's  Corps.  The  whole  force  con- 
sisted of  about  fifteen  thousand  infantry  and  five  thousand  cavalry. 
General  Augur,  in  Washington,  made  every  possible  preparation  to  resist 
tlte  contemplated  attack.     In  addition  to  the  ordinarj  forces,  he  sudi- 
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moned  the  marines,  the  home  guards,  and  even  the  employes  in  the 
Government  offices.  On  Monday,  detachments  of  cavab-y  had  swept 
around  to  the  north  of  Baltimore,  and  were  destroying  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  At  the  same  time  an  audacious  band  crossed  over  on  their 
fleet  horses  to  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Wilmington  road.  They 
destroyed  the  track  and  fired  the  trains,  within  seventeen  miles  of  Havre 
de  Grace.  General  Franklin,  who  chanced  to  be  in  one  of  the  trains  in 
citizen's  dress,  was  captured.  For  a  time  all  railroad  and  telegraphic 
communication  between  Washington  and  the  North  was  suspended. 

The  rebels,  approaching  Washington,  rode  on  to  within  five  miles  of 
the  city,  where  they  laid  in  aslies  the  house  of  Governor  Bradford,  of 
Maryland.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  they  cautiously  approached  Fort. 
Stevens,  but  about  five  miles  from  the  centre  of  Washington.  They  made 
an  attack  upon  the  fort,  which  was  a  bold  insult  rather  than  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  works.  General  Augur  sent  out;  a  brigade  of  infantry 
along  the  Seventh  Street  road,  and  indignantly  drove  off  the  foe.  Still 
they  fought  bravely,  striking  down  two  hundred  of  our  men  with  theiif* 
bullets,  and  leaving  behind  them  a  hundred  dead  or  wounded.  The 
ra\ders,  having  done  immense  mischief,  and  excited  wide-spread  terror, 
retreated  before  the  forces  rapidly  accumidating  for  their  destruction. 
The  rebels  had  accomplished  their  purpose,  which  was  to  procure  supplies, 
and  to  draw  off  a  part  of  the  investing  force  from  before  Petersburg. 
The  retreating  enemy  was  pursued,  but  not  with  much  vigor.  In  snndry 
skirmishes  a  few  hundred  were  killed,  and  some  of  their  well-filled  wagons 
were  captured. 

While  these  scenes  were  transpiring,  there  was  comparative  quiet  in 
front  of  Petersburg.  Still  every  day  there  were  more  or  less  demonstra- 
tions of  musketry  and  artillery.  On  Monday,  the  11th,  a  shell  entered  the 
tent  of  Colonel  Davis,  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Massachusetts,  instantly  killing 
him.  Both  parties  were  vigilant  and  active,  while  neither  was  ready  to 
bring  on  a  general  engagement.  Our  forces  were,  however,  every  day  gain- 
ing upon  the  rebels  step  by  step.  The  heat  and  the  drouth  rendered  the 
work  upon  the  intrenchments  very  severe. 

We  speak  of  the  comparative  quiet  of  the  army.  But  quiet  in  the 
trenches  is  very  different  from  rest  at  the  fireside.  It  consists  of  arduous 
labor  with  the  spade  at  night,  and  toilsome  and  perilous  picket  duty  by 
night  and  by  day.  Not  a  head  or  a  hand  can  rise  above  the  trench,  but 
It  is  liable  to  be  struck  by  the  unerring  bullet  of  the  sharpshooter.  There 
is  smothering  dust  and  blistering  sun,  while  one  toils,  in  cramped  and 
stiffened  attitudes,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  enemy's  line.  The  crack  of 
the  rifle  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  alternate  with  the  shriek  of  shells, 
•  the  roar  of  batteries,  and  the  deep  boom  of  siege-guns. 

The  latter  part  of  July,  indications  of  renewed  activity  began  to  be 
manifest.  Our  lines  of  circumvallation  were  now  twenty  miles  long.  On 
the  26th  of  July,  the  Second  Corps  silently  took  up  its  line  of  march 
from  our  extreme  left,  followed  by  Sheridan's  Cavalry,  crossed  the  Appo- 
mattox at  Point  of  Rocks,  at  ipidnight  reached  and  crossed  the  James  at 
Jones's  Neck,  on  a  pontoon  bridge  muffled  with  hay,  attacked  the  enemy 
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at  Deep  Bottom,  but  twelve  miles  from  Richmond,  and  captured  a  line  of 
intrenchments  and  a  batten-.  Twenty  thousand  men  and  twenty  cannon 
were  sent  north  of  the  James.  The  demonstration  produced  itc^  desired 
eflTect.  Leo  hurried  off  from  Petersburg  iitleen  tlioiisand  men  to  cheek 
the  dangerous  advance  of  this  division.  Secretly  and  by  night,  most  of 
^he  Union  force  was  liurried  back  to  Petersburg.  As  they  returned,  the 
dark  and  gloomy  night  was  illumined  by  the  flashing  of  guns,  the  bursting 
of  shells,  and  tlie  flames  of  a  wasting  conflagration  which  the  sheik  had 
enkindled  in  the  doomed  city. 

For  a  month  a  portion  of  tlie  army  had  l)een  secretly  and  energetically 
employed,  pushing  a  mine  under  one  of  the  strongest  of  tlie  enemy's  works. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Pleasants,  of  the  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania,  had 
originated  the  idea.  The  enterprise  was  accomplished  by  his  regiment. 
The  mine  was  started  from  a  ravine  in  front  of  Bumside's  Corps,  and  was 
pushed  towards  a  formidable  fort  of  the  enemy,  but  two  thousand  yanls 
from  Petersburg.  The  gallery  or  entrance  passage  was  four  feet  wide  at 
*the  bottom,  sloping  towards  the  top.  It  was  four  and  a  half  feet  high, 
and  five  hundred  feet  long.  When  they  reached  the  fort  they  were  about 
twenty  feet  lieneath  it.  Wings  were  extended  to  the  right  and  left,  from 
which  eight  chambers  were  opened.  These  chambers  were  charged  with 
four  tons  of  powder.  Wooden  pipes  ran  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
magazines  towards  the  mouth  of  the  gallery,  from  which  point  ran  the  fuse. 

This  work  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  The  plan  of  assault 
was  to  explode  the  mine,  and  immediately,  ere  the  rebels  had  recovered 
from  their  consternation,  to  open  a  terriflc  cannonade.  Under  cover  of 
this  fire,  a  strong  storming  party  was  to  rush  through  the  gap  which  the 
exj^losion  had  made,  and  carry  the  position  beyond.  This  position  at 
which  they  aimed  was  a  crest  which  commanded  Petersburg.  This 
gained,  the  city  was  in  our  power. 

Just  at\er  midnight  on  Friday,  July  29th,  the  mine  was  ready  to  he 
sprung,  and  the  troops  were  arranged  to  spring  forward  in  the  assault. 
The  Ninth  Corps  was  to  lead,  supported  by  the  Eighteenth ;  with  tLe 
Second  in  reserve  on  the  right,  and  the  Fifth  on  the  left.  At  half  past 
three  o'clock  the  fuse  was  kindled.  An  anxious  hour  passed,  and  there 
was  no  explosion.  A  brave-hearted  man,  whose  name  ought  to  be  record- 
ed, entered  the  gaJlery  to  ascertain  the  difficulty.  ITie  iuse  had  gone  out 
in  the  dripping  passage.  It  was  again  lighted.  The  sun  had  now  risen.  It 
was  forty  minutes  past  four.  There  was  a  terrible  explosion,  tlirowing 
earth,  rocks,  timbers,  guns,  and  men,  with  volcanic  power,  high  into  the 
air.  Down  again  came  the  vast  column,  in  a  heap  of  wide-scattered  and 
indescribable  ruin.  A  moment  before  the  explosion  there  stood  over  the 
mine  a  fort  garrisoned  by  two  hundred  men,  with  six  guns  and  all  neces- 
sary camp  equipage.  The  next  moment  there  was  a  yawning  crater  one 
hundred  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide,  and  twenty  feet  deep.  Instantly  a 
hundred  cannon  from  the  Union  lines  opened  their  fire  of  round-shot  and 
rfiells.  The  distant  batteries  of  Butler  and  Foster  echoed  the  roar,  while 
for  miles  upon  miles  the  resounding  thunders  rolled.  Unfortunately,  a 
half-hour  was  lost  before  the  men  rushed  forward  into  the  breach. 
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The  rebels  witli  wonderful  alacrity  rallied,  and  turned  a  steady  and 
deadly  fire  upon  our  fitorraing  party,  from  eveiy  gun  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear.  With  cheers  the  troops  rushed  forward,  through  this 
almost  anniliilating  fire,  into  the  breach  which  tlie  mine  had  made.  The 
Fourteenth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery  were  the  first  who  entered  the 
gap.  It  was  an  awful  spectacle  which  was  ojiened  before  tlieir  eyes. 
Mangled  bodies,  dissevered  limbs,  ruin,  blood,  misery,  death  were  every- 
where. The  clouds  of  dust,  blended  with  the  smoke  of  battle,  rendered 
the  pit  almost  as  dark  as  night.  Some  of  the  garrison  were  foun4  still 
living.     They  were  dug  out,  struggling  in  agony  from  their  half  burial. 

Thus  far  all  had  apparently  gone  well.  We  had  gained  the  breach. 
It  only  remained  to  rush  headlong  upon  the  crest  called  Cemetery  HiU, 
but  four  hundred  yards  distant,  and  the  work  was  accomplished.  But  by 
some  strange  infatuation  the  brigades  stopped  to  throw  up  intrenchments, 
and  to  bring  some  guns  to  bear  upon  the  enemy.  Thus  a  precious  hour 
was  lost,  during  which  the  rebels  concentrated  a  murderous  fire  upon  the 
captured  fort.  At  length,  after  this  fatal  delay,  the  Ninth  Corps  waa 
re-formed  and  pressed  forward  in  the  charge.  Potter  was  on  the  right, 
Ledlie  in  the  centre,  Wilcox  on  the  left. 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  rebels  were  .prepared  to  receive  them  with 
a  fire  which,  from  their  front  and  on  either  flank,  no  mortals  could  with- 
stand. Musketry,  shot,  shells  ploughed  their  ranks  with  bloody  slaughter. 
For  a  time  the  line  moved  bravely  along.  Then,  smothered  and  torn  by 
the  storm,  the  men  hesitated,  recoiled,  and  fled  back.  In  this  terrible 
onsei  Marshall's  Brigade  led,  followed  by  Bartlett's.  After  tlieir  repulse 
White's  Division  was  pushed  forward  as  a  forlorn  hope.  They  were 
colored  men.  Gallantly  they  advanced  into  the  jaws  of  death.  But  they 
were  unable  to  accomplish  that  in  which  their  white  comrades  had  failed. 
Cut  down  by  the  withering  flre,  they  were  hurled  back  breathless  and 
bleeding. 

The  rebels  now  concentrated  their  fire  into  the  crowded  crater  of  the 
fort.  It  was  manifest  that  the  day  was  lost  Nothing  remained  but  to 
rescue,  if  possible,  the  troops  who  were  huddled  together  in  the  fort,  which 
had  now,  truly,  become  a  slaughter-pen.  To  remain  where  they  were,  was 
certain  death  or  captivity.  To  retreat  was  almost  equally  certain  death, 
as  the  rebels  directed  a  deadly  fire  on  the  only  possible  line  of  escape. 
Still  these  heroic  men,  under  their  gallant  leaders,  repelled  several  charges 
of  the  foe  to  retake  the  fort.  Many  of  the  men  gradually  struggled  back 
to  our  lines.  At  two  o'clock,  those  who  remained  behind,  having  dis- 
charged nearly  all  their  anmiimition,  were  unable  to  repel  a  final  charge, 
and  surrendered.  We  lost  on  this  bloody  day,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pris- 
oners, four  thousand  men.     The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  but  one  thousand. 

It  was  not  until  Monday,  thirty-six  hours  after  the  battle,  that  we  could 
get  permission  to  bury  our  dead  and  to  succor  our  wounded.  The  weather 
was  oppressively  hot,  and  many  of  our  wounded,  in  the  interim,  died  in  great 
BuflTering  and  of  eriiaustion.  This  repulse  was  a  great  disappointment, 
but  it  caused  not  the  slightest  shade  of  despondency  in  the  army  or 
throughout  the  country.     The  enterprise  was  wisely  planned,  and  ought  to 
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have  proved  a  success.  There  were  great  faults  in  tlio  execution.  The  damp 
fuse  did  not  explode  the  mine  till  an  hour  after  the  time,  when  bright  day 
exposed  every  movement.  After  the  explosion,  a  half-hour  was  lost  before 
the  troops  entered  the  breach.  Then  another  hour  was  lost  in  intrenching 
before  the  troops  charged  upon  Cemetery  Hill.  It  seems  th^t  by  a 
propel*  handling  or  the  troops,  factory  was  then  within  our  grasp,  and 
Petersburg  could  easily  liave  been  carried. 

There  were  still  many  skirmishes  and  some  pretty  sharp  fighting  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  but  no  movements  of  any  great  importance. 
The  rebels  were  so  strongly  intrenched  at  Petersburg,  that  they  could  easily 
spare  from  their  impregnable  ramparts  a  force  sufficiently  numerous  to 
command  the  valley.  - 

About  noon  of  the  9th  of  August,  there  was  A  terrible  explosion  of  an 
ordnance  boat  at  a  wharf  near  City  Point.  Whether  it  was  the  work  of 
some  rebel  emissary  or  was  accidentally  caused,  is  not  certainly  known. 
The  explosion  was  awful  in  its  violence.  Twct  barges  were  blown  to  frag- 
ments ;  a  large  number  of  buildings  were  thrown  down.  Shell,  balls,  bullets, 
fragments  of  vessels  and  buildings  were  driven  in  all  directions.  Sixty  or 
seventy  persons  were  instantly  killed,  their  dissevered  limbs  and  mangled 
bodies  being  hurled  far  and  wide.  Besides  those  killed,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  were  more  or  less  severely  wounded. 

An  important  work  was  in  progress  on  the  James,  under  the  super- 
vision of  General  Butler,  at  a  point  called  Dutch  Gap.  Here  the  river 
makes  a  bend  six  miles  in  circuit,  while  the  neck  of  the  land  enclosed  by 
this  bend  is  but  half  a  mile  wide.  This  river  circuit  of  six  miles^  was 
crowded  by^  torpedoes  and  guarded  by  gunboats.  General  Butler  com- 
menced the  enterprise  of  cutting  this  isthmus  by  a  canal.  We  should 
thus  avoid  many  fonnidable  obstructions,  and  bring  our  forces  very  near 
Fort  Darling.  The  enemy  was  alarmed,  and  sent  down  some  gTinl)oat3  to 
open  fire  upon  the  negro  troops  who  were  digging  the  canal.  We  could 
not  silence  this  fire,  though  we  could  respondto.it.  The  colored  troops 
worked  bravely,  reckless  of  the  fire. 

On  Saturday  night,  August  13th,  a  series  of  movements  was  com- 
menced on  the  north  bank  of  the  James,  which  was  continued  for  four 
days,  through  a  succession  of  very  bloody  battles.  We  lost  several  thousand 
men.  Though  the  rebels,  fighting  beliind  their  intrenchments,  experienced 
a  loss  much  less  severe,  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Union  troops  was 
so  far  successful,  that  we  pushed  our  forces  to  a  point  within  six  miles  of 
liichmond.  While  these  events  were  taking  place,  we  were  unable  to  push 
with  much  vigor  the  canal  at  Dutch  Gap. 

At  Petersburg,  movements  of  still  more  momentous  importance  were 
pressed  forward.  The  apparent  attack  upon  Bichmond  was  intended 
merely  as  a  feint,  to  draw  the  troops  of  Lee  in  that  direction.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  18th,  the  Fifth  Corps,  Gregg's 
Cavalry  Division,  started  from  camp,  in  the  direction  of  the  Weldon  Bail- 
road,  with  four  days'  rations.  They  reached  Six  Mile-Station  about  eight 
o'clock,  and  while  one  portion  of  the  command  were  tearing  up  and  burn- 
ing the  track,  a  detachment  advanced  two  or  three  miles  towards  Peters- 
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burg,  and  took  a  position  to  drive  back  ijie  enemy  should  thej  advance 
upon  them.  About  noon,  two  rebel  brigades  came  hurrying  down  the 
road.  The  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Divisions  of  Ayres's  Corps  (the 
Fifth)  were  ready  to  receive  them.  The  rebels  rushed  on  with  great  im- 
petuosity, and  for  two  hours  there  was  a  very  hot  and  sanguinary  battle. 
As  the  fight  was  in  an  open  field,  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  heavy. 

There  was  no  intermission  of  the  battle  until  night,  when  both  parties 
commenced  intrenching,  the  Union  troops  being  left  in  command  of  the 
road.  The  loss  on  each  side  was  about  one  thousand.  The  rebels  did  not 
renew  the  attack  the  next  day,  and  both  parties  were  busy  strengthening 
themselvea  On  Friday  evening  the  enemy  came  out  in  greater  force.  They 
succeeded  in  outflanking  our  troops,  and  cut  off  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
prisoners,  after  having  inflicted  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  about  fifteen 
hundred.  The  opportune  arrival  of  the  Ninth  Corps  checked  the  exult- 
ant foe.  Saturday  was  a  day  of  comparative  quiet.  On  Sunday,  the 
rebels  again  made  a  furious  attack,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  grent 
slaughter.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  they  again  renewed  the  struggle, 
but  all  in  vain.  After  a  week  of  desperate  fighting  we  still  held  the  road» 
being  strongly  intrenched  but  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Petersbuig. 

There  were  two  roads  to  Richmond,  each  of  which  we  threatened  to 
traverse.  One  was  north  of  the  James  from  Malvern  Hill ;  the  other  was 
from  the  south,  by  marching  through  or  around  Petersburg.  General 
Grant,  by  making  demonstrations  now  at  this  point  and  now  at  that,  kept 
the  enemy  harassed,  and  compelled  him  to  be  constantly  removing  his 
troops  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  to  guard  the  menaced  point. 

The  rebels  had  by  this  time  repaired  the  Danville  road,  which  Generab 
Wilson  and  Kautz  had  destroyed  for  so  many  miles.  But  tfie  Weldon 
road  it  was  hoped  we  had  seized,  permanently  to  retain,  .On  Thursday, 
the  25th,  the  rebels  made  another  aesperate  endeavor  to  recover  the  road. 
After  many  manoeuvres  and  vigorous  skirmishes  during  the  day,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy's  columns,  in  heavy  and  close  line  of 
battle,  came  rushing  from  the  woods,  where  they  had  advantageously 
formed  under  cover.  As  they  came  forward  they  were  met  with  a  very  hot 
infantry  and  artillery  fire.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  resistance,  the  impetuous 
columns  rushed  on,  leaped  over  our  breastworks,  and,  in  a  hand-to-hand 
fight,  broke  our  lines.  Tlie  fighting  on  both  sides  was  conducted  with 
desperation  never  surpassed  during  the  war.  But  our  centre  was  broken 
And  routed.  Nine  out  of  our  twelve  fine  guns  were  lost  The  slaughter 
was  fearful. 

General  Miles's  Division  bore  the  brunt  of  this  onset.  Gibbons's  troope 
were  sent  to  his  support.  Gallantly  they  met  the  foe,  And  drove  tliem 
back,  though  at  a  fearful  cost  of  officers  and  men.  Thus  sustained.  Gen- 
eral Miles  skilfully  rallied  his  division^  But  again  the  enemy  came  plung- 
ing with  immense  solidity  of  column  upon  our  left.  General  Gibbons's 
Division,  though  breathless  and  bleeding,  were  hurried  back  to  meet*  this 
attack.  But  the  rebels  were  moving  with  momentum  which  no  bravery 
could  check.  Some  of  our  regiments  were  almost  literally  cut  to  pieoeg 
upon  the  ground  which  they  occupied.     The  Twentieth  Massachusetts  lost 
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almost  every  man.  General  Gregg's  dismounted  cavalry  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  darkness  closed  the  battle.  But  the  Union  trooi>3  were  over- 
powered. In  the  night  tliey  abandoned  Reams's  Station,  and  left  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  This  wb&  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  battles.  The 
enemy  accumulated  all  liis  available  troops,  and  hurled  them  upoh  two 
slender  divisions  of  the  Second  Corps.  We  lost  two  thousand  prisoners, 
seven  flags,  nine  cannon,  and  one  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded.  Tlie 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  about  fifteen  hundred.  He  had  received  such  heavy 
blows  tjiat  he  did  not  attempt  to  follow  our  retreating  troops. 

It  is  impossible  to  compute  tlio  numbers  in  these  conflicts,  as  they  are 
nowhere  given  with  accuracy.  When  we  speak  of  a  regiment  it  may 
mean  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  or  twelve  hundred;  a  brigade  may  be 
four  hundred  or  four  thousand.  Tlio  ravages  of  war  had  converted  many 
raiments  into  mere  skeletons. 
•  .  Though  our  troops  had  fallen  back  a  little  from  Reams'^s  Station,  we 
still  held  the  Weldon  road.  The  importance  of  the  conquest  was  manifest 
from  the  desperate  endeavors  of  the  rebels  to  wrest  it  from*  us.  lieams'^ 
Station  is  about  ten  miles  from  Petersburg.  We  had  destroyed  eleven 
miles  of  tlie  road,  from  a  point  about  four  miles  below  the  station  to 
our  picket  line,  which  was  wnthin  three  miles  of  the  city.  We  now  held 
between  Eeams's  Station  and  the  city  about  four  miles  of  the  road,  where 
we  were  so  strongly  intrenched  as  to  defy  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to 
dislo<lge  us. 

During  the  three  days  which  succeeded  the  battle  at  Reams's  Station, 
there  was  much  skirmishing  along  the  road,  but  no  general  engagement. 
Our  batteries  were  almost  every  hour  throwing  slieUs  into  Petersburg.  On 
Mon<lay,  the  29th  of  August,  the  shelling  of  Petersburg  was  pushed  with 
great  vi«^or.  There  was  one  continuous  roar,  all  the  day  lon^,  as  shot  and 
shell  fell  upon  the  doomed  city.  The*  enemy  were  busy  shelling  Dutch 
Gap;  notwithstanding,  the  work,  under  Major  Ludlow,  was  pushed  on  vigor- 
ously. In  consequence  of  our  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  Weldon  road, 
the  rel>els  were  compelled  to  haul  their  supplies  from  Stony  Creek,  below 
Reams's  Station,  by  a  circuitous  route,  through  Dinwiddie  to  Petersburg. 
CV)nstant  changes  were  going  on  in  the  army.  liegiments  were  dissolved 
as  the  term  of  service  of  the  men  expired.  There  were  also  constant  acces- 
sions from  volunteers  —  the  army  on  the  whole  decidedly  increasing  in 
numbers.  The  rebel  ^rmy  was  growing  weaker.  Their  despotic  conscrip- 
tion had  exhausted  all  the  realms  of  secessiondom,  and  desertions  were 
very  numerous. 

Such  a  series  of  petty  disasters  had  attended  our  movements  in  the 
valley,  that  on  the  5th  of  August,  Generals  Grant,  Hunter,  and  Sheridan 
hehl  a  consultation.  This  led  to  General  Sheridan's  appointment  as  com- 
mander of  the  Middle  Military  DiN^ision.  Sheridan's  brilliant  campaign 
in  the  Valley  of  tlie  Shenandoah,  ^)^hich  we  have  already  recorded,  was  the 
result. 

While  the  bombardment  in  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg  continued  on 
both  sides,  there  was  a  tacit  truce  between  the  pickets,  so  that  the  men  on 
duty  walked  about  in  front  of  their  works  unmolested,  and  there  was  a 
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friendly  intercLange  of  newspapers  and  other  commodities.  On  the  1st  of 
September,  the  rebel  leaders  were  guilty  of  an  act  of  treachery,  which  ex- 
cited great  indignation.  While  our  men  were  out  as  usual,  suddenly, 
and  without  any  warning,  the  rebels  opened  fire  upon  them.  They  said 
afterwards,  in  defence,  that  it  was  a  ''  delicious  piece  of  retaliation  "  for  our 
bombardment  of  Petersburg.  One  of  the  Richmond  papers  alluded  to 
this  infamous  deed  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Suddenly,  a  tremendous  volley  6f  musketry  was  poured  into  them 
from  our  works,  throwing  them  into  a  panic,  and  causing  them  to  scamper 
back  into  their  trenches  like  bo  many  startled  rats.  The  best  of  it  was, 
that  they  had  left  about  two  hundred  of  their  number  lying  dead  or 
wounded  on  their  recent  promenade." 

Just  before  midnight  of  Sunday,  the  ith  of  September,  the  news  was 
shouted  along  our  lines  that  Atlanta  was  taken.  The  joyful  event  was 
celebrated  by  a  salute  of  one  hundred  shotted  guns.  The  roar  of  artillery, 
the  crash  of  shot  and  sheU,  and  the  shouts  of  one  hundred  thousand  men 
conveyed  the  appalling  tidings  to  the  rebels.  TJhey  promptly  sent  back 
a  defiant  reply,  and  for  an  hour  the  thunders  of  "battle  broke  in  awful  peals. 

Thus  the  days  rolled  on.     There  was  no  repose,  no  cessation  of  T 
struggle  for  an  hour.     Our  intrenchments  on  the  Weldon  road  wen 
strong  as  to  defy  every  eflfbrt  of  the  rebels.     By  the  1st  of  Septembei 
had  a  railroad  constructed  from  City  Point  to  the  "Weldon  road,  by  Wj 
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all  our  supplies  could  be  easily  transported.  Vigorous  ellbrts  w§re  at  this 
time  made  by  various  parties  in  the  North  to  stay  the  further  effusion  of 
blood  by  some  compromise.  Colonel  Jacques  and  Mr.  Gilmore  went  to 
Richmond,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government,  to  inquire  of  the  rebel 
leaders  if  there  were  not  some  possible  way  by  which  peace  could  be 
effected.  Jeff.  Davis  would  listen  to  no  terms  which  did  not  destroy  our 
National  unity,  and  establish  a  Southern  Confederacy. 

"  The  North,"  said  he,  "  was  mad  and  blind.  It  would  not  let  us 
govern  ourselves.  So  the  war  came.  Now  it  must  go  on  till  the  last  man 
of  this  generation  falls  in  his  tracks,  and  his  children  seize  his  musket  and 
fight  his  battles.  We  will  govern  ourselves.  We  will  do  it,  if  we  have  to 
see  every  Southern  plantation  sacked  and  every  Southern  city  in  flames." 

On  Friday,  the  16th  of  September,  an  event  took  place  quite  dis- 
graceful to  our  urms.  We  had  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  in  number,  grazing  at  Coggins's  Point,  on  the  southern  banks  of 
James  River,  about  ten  miles  below  City  Point.  The  herd  was  guarded 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  and  the  First 
District  of  Columbia.  A  rebel  force,  consisting  of  a  cavalry  division,  and 
two  brigades  with  two  batteries,  started  on  Wednesday  morning  from 
Kearas's  Station,  marched  entirely  around  our  extreme  left,  rushed  up<Hi 
the  guard,  captured  nearly  all  of  both  regiments,  with  their  horses,  rifles, 
equipments,  and  camp  furniture,  and  drove  off  the  cattle.  By  this  bold 
surprise  they  secured  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  fat  cattle, 
three  hundred  men  with  their  horses,  two  hundred  mules,  and  thirty-two 
wagons.  They  also  captured  a  telegraphic  construction  corps  of  forty  men, 
with  twenty  miles  of  wire.  All  tliis  was  accomplished  witli  a  loss  by  the 
rebels  of  less  than  fifty  men. 

The  rebels  were  justly  very  exultant  over  this  achievement.  Tlieir 
pickets  shouted  derisively  to  our  men,  ''  Beef,  beef."  But  the  response 
which  went  back  was,  ''  Atlanta,  Atlanta." 

Our  troops  were  more  than  comforted  by  tlie  news,  which  reached  them 
on  the  19th,  of  Slieridan's  splendid  victory  in  the  Shenandoah,  which  we 
have  already  narrated.  With  enthusiasm  tliey  fired  a  salute  of  shotted 
guns  along  the  whole  line  for  an  hour.  The  enemy  responded,  and  from 
Deep  Bottom  on  the  James  to  the  Weldon  Railroad,  a  distance  of  nearly 
thirty  miles,  the  roar  of  the  bombardment  resounded. 

We  have  spoken  of  two  approaches  to  Richmond — one  on  the  north 
side  of  tlie  James,  by  the  roads  which  lead  from  Malvern  Hill  and  Deep 
Bottom,  and  the  otlicr  from  the  south,  either  through  or  around  Peters- 
burg. In  the  latter  part  of  September,  a  movement  was  made  in  each  of 
these  directions.  Tlie  movement  was  initiated  on  tlie  right  by  the  Army 
of  the  James.  The  Eighteenth  and  Tenth  Corps,  on  the  night  of  Wed- 
nesday, September  28th,  in  light  marching  Order,  moved  from  Bermuda 
Hundred  up  to  Jones's  Neck,  crossed  the  James  on  muffled  pontoons,  and 
marched  to  the  vicinity  of  Deep  Bottom.  Pressing  along  before  daylight, 
they  encountered  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  drove  them  in.  At^er  a  skir- 
mishing march  of  two  or  three  miles,  they  reached  a  long  line  of  intrench- 
ments,  running  from  the  New  Market  road  to  the  James  River.      The  line 
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there  terminated  in  a  formidable  fort,  on  what  was  called  Chapin's  Farm. 
There  was  here  fi  series  of  hills,  lining  the  river's  banks,  called  Ball's  Bluff 
and  Chapin's  Bluff.  Opposite  these,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  there 
was  Drury's  Bluff,  and  just  above  it  Fort  Darling.  The  intrenched  line 
which  our  troops  encountered  was  strengtbened  by  well-constructed  con- 
nected forts.     A  broad  open  plain  skirted  the  rebel  line. 

Our  troops  formed  in  the  woods,  dashed  out  over  the  plain,  and,  in  the 
face  of  an  appalling  fire,  leaped  the  intrenchments,  and  with  loud  cheers 
carried  the  whole  works.  The  rebels  fled  in  confusion  to  the  rear,  where 
there  were  other  works  to  receive  them.  Our  victory  was  complete,  but  it 
cost  a  heavy  price.  The  reckless  assailants,  as  they  crossed  the  plain, 
were  swept  by  a  murderous  fire  from  the  rifle-pits,  the  forts  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  and  from  two  iron-clads  in  the  stream.  Not  less  than  eight 
hundred  men  were  killed  or  wounded.  General  Burnhahi  was  killed ; 
General  Ord,  Colonel  Stevens,  and  many  other  staff  officers  were  wounded. 
But  we  had  captured  Fort  Morris,  and  the  long  line  of  intrenchments,  with 
sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  several  of  them  heavy  siege-guns,  and  about 
three  hundred  prisoners.     The  rebel  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  slight. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  action  was  closed.  Our  men  immediately  began  to 
throw  up  breastworks  for  their  own  protection.^  But  the  enemy's  gunboats 
and  his  batteries  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  kept  up  so  annoying  a  fire, 
that  General  Weitzel,  who  succeeded  General  Ord,  found  it  necessary  to 
evacuate  the  fort  and  to  coilcentrate.  This  victory  was  achieved  by  the 
Eighteenth  Corps.  At  the  same  time,  General  Bimey,  with  the  Tenth 
Corps,  having  also  with  him  Paine's  colored  division  of  the  Eighteenth 
Corps,  advanced  to  the  junction  of  the  Kingsland  and  the  Xew  Market 
road.  Here,  on  a  commanding  position,  called  New  Market  Heights,  he 
found  the  enemy  behind  strong  breastworks.  Their  front  was  protected 
by  an  abatis,  with  marshy  ground  covered  with  dwarf  trees  and  a  dense 
tmdergrowth.  Through  this  Paine's  colored  troops  charged  with  great 
gallantry,  and  carried  the  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

"These  heroic  men,  in  the  struggle,  lost*  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
killed,  and  a  much  larger  number  wounded.  Generals  Grant  and 
Butler,  who  were  present,  witnessed  their  achievement  with  delight. 
General  Bimey  rewarded  them  with  a  letter  of  special  congratulation. 
The  enemy  retreated  briskly,  and  we  took  possession  of  the  heights. 
Without  delay.  General  Bimey  pressed  along  the  New  Market  road 
towards  Richmond.  When  they  had  arrived  within  about  six  miles  of  the 
city,  they  came  upon  some  strong  fortifications  at  Laurel  Hill,  which 
cheaked  their  march.  It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  An  imme- 
diate assault  was  ordered.  The  enemy,  behind  their  intrenchments,  opened 
a  deadly 'fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  which  our  columns  were  entirely 
unable  to  breast.  Officers  and  men,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  were 
alike  regardless  of  wounds  and  death.  Nearly  five  hundred  were  struck 
down  "by  the  missiles  of  the  foe.  Night  silenced  the  roar  of  battle,  and 
found  the  Union  troops  repulsed. 

General  Kautz,  with  his  cavalry,  had  started  on  a  reconnoitring 
eizpedition  along  the  Central  road.     He  met  no  foe  until  he  reached 
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witliin  a  few  miles  of  Kichmond,  when  the  batteries  of  a  fort  opened  upon 
him.  General  Teny  also  marclied  across  from  tlie  New  Market  to  the 
Central  road,  and  pressed  forward  until  he  came  in  view  of  the  spires  of 
Richmond.  The  operations  of  the  day,  on  the  whole,  had  been  successfiiL 
The  enemy  was  evidently  talcen  by  surprise,  and  liis  innumerable  fortifica- 
tions were  not  strongly  manned. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  Friday,  the  enemy,  having  been 
largely  reenforced  from  Petersburg,  and  with  General  Lee  at  tlieir  head, 
made  a  desperate  attack  upon  our  force  then  concentrated  at  Battery 
Harrison.  He  first  opened  a  furious  cannonade  for  about  half  an  hour, 
aided  by  his  gunboats.  They  then  charged  in  three  strong  lines ;  but  a 
deadly  fire  of  musketry  whirled  them,  as  with  tornado  violence,  back  to 
the  woods.  A  second  and  a  third  time  they  were  rallied,  and  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  charge.  Each  time  they  were  repulsed  with  fearftil  slaughter. 
They  at  length  retired,  having  lost?  two  hundred  prisoners,  and  five  hun- 
dred in  killed  and  wounded. 

Night  again  came,  with  clouds,  darkness,  and  flooding  rain.  Through 
all  the  nighty  and  all  the  day  of  Saturday,  the  torrent  felL  Tihe  softened 
roads  were  so  cut  up  by  the  heavy  army  wagons  as  to  become  almost 
impassable.  The  city  of  Richmond  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  con- 
sternation by  this  apparition  of  an*  army  in  an  unexi)ected  position, 
within  three  miles  of  tlie  city.  Every  available  man  was  brought  into 
requisition.  General  Lee  pushed  forward  with  the  utmost  precipitancy 
troops  from  the  south  side  of  Eichmond  to  met  the  alarming  emergency. 
To  induce  the  rebels  to  tins  moveuient  was  one  of  the  prominent  objects  of 
the  enteq^rise.  General  Grant  wa^  now  prepared  to  make  another  advance 
on  the  left,  towardii  tlie  mnch-covetetl  Lynchburg  road. 

To  hold  his  extended  line  at  Petersburg  and  accomplish  this,  l»e  liad 
the  Second  Cavalry  Division  and  three  corpvS.  Two  brigades  nf  the  Xinth, 
and  two  brigades  and  a  division  of  the  Fifth,  under  (roneral  Warren, 
formed  the  column  of  advance.  They  moved  from  Four-Mile  Station,  on 
the  Weldon  road,  by  a  circuitous  route  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  striking 
tlie  Lynchburg  road  at  a  point  t-alled  Poplar  Grove.  The  weather  was  then 
line,  the  roads  in  admirable  condition,  and  the  troops  pressed  joyfnlly  on. 
About  twelve  o'clock,  r.  m.,  they  reached  Peebles's  Farm,  on  the  Squirrel 
Hill  road,  three  miles  from  the  Weldon  road.  Here  they  came  upon  lios- 
tile  redoubts,  armed  with  rifled  guns,  Tlie  approach  was  over  an  open 
field,  whi(!li  the  intrenchments,  crowning  a  gentle  ridge,  quite  commandeiL 

To  Griffin's  First  Division  was^issigned  tlie  task  of  carrying  the  redoubt. 
Gallantly  they  did  it,  capturing  one  gun,  and  about  fifty  men.  The  rebels 
retreated  half  a  mile  to  another  line;  the  patriots  pursued.  About  five 
o'clock  the  Ninth  Corps  attempted  to  storm  these  works.  General  Potters 
Division,  with  General  Griffin's  Brigade,  was  in  advance.  The  charging 
column  was  severely  repulsed,  and  tlirown  back  in  confusion,  leaving  one 
thousand  five  hundred  prisoners.  Reenforcements  were  sent  forward,  who 
checked  the  advance  of  the  foe.  The  stubborn  fighting  continued  till 
dark.  During  this  day  we  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  two 
thousand  men.     The  enemy,  behind  his  breastworks,  suffered  much  less. 
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The  rain,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  north  of  the  Jamep,  also  com- 
menced here  Friday  night.  Still,  through  the  darkness  and  the  stonn, 
tlio  artillery  of  man's  wratli  flashed  and  roared.  The  next  day,  Saturday, 
the  enemy,  in  tlie  drenching  ram,  made  an  attack  upon  Ayres's  Division 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  were  easily  repulsed,  with  severe 
loss.  Tliough  there  were  marchings  and  countermarchings,  there  was  no 
more  fighting  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  with  the  exception  of  one 
cavalry  cliarge  by  the  rebel  Hampton's  cavalry  in  the  afternoon,  which  was 
handsomely  repulsed. 

,  Simday,  the  2d  of  October,  was  spent  in  skirmishings  and  artillery 
fire,  with  but  little  result.  General  Butler's  movement  on  the  north  of 
the  James  liad  been  thus  far  more  successful  than  General  Meade's  on  the 
south.  He  had  swept  forward  within  three  miles  of  Richmond,  had  lost 
but  few  prisoners,  and  had  met  with  no  serious  repulse.  H^  captured  as 
many  prisoners  as  he  lost.  On  the  south,  Gejieral  Meade  had  not  been 
able  to  reach  the  Lynchburg,  or  Southside  road,  as  it  is  also  called,  and 
through  some  strange  misfortune  or  mismanagement,  entire  regiments  had 
been  flanked  and  swepjb  oflT.  General  Butler's  movement  on  the  right  was 
intended  mainly  as  a  demonstration,  to  aid  General  Meade's  movement  on 
the  left  to  seize  the  Southside  road. 

Several  days  were  now  passed,  during  which  but  little  was  done,  save 
intrenching,  watehing,  and  preparing  for  future  blows.  In  the  night  of 
Wednesday,  October  12th,  General  Terry,  in  temporary  command  of  the 
Tenth  Corps,  with  a  part  of  Kautz's  Cavalry,  and  the  First  Division  of  his 
cori)s,  under  General  Ames,  and  the  colored  division,  under  General  Bir- 
ney,  set  out  for  a  reconnoissance  in  force.  They  puslied  along  mainly 
through  the  region  between  the  Central  and  Charles  City  roadtr.  About 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  encountered  some  intrenchments  which 
had  been  newly  thrown  up.  Reconnoitring  charges  were  pushed  through 
the  slashed  forest,  to  develop  the  strength  of  the  foe.  There  were  charges, 
repulses,  and  countercharges ;  but  at  night  the  rebels  stiU  held  their  line, 
and  the  >Union  troops  retired  to  their  own  intrenchments.  We  lost, 
during  the  day,  four  hundred  and  fourteen  men,  including  twenty  officers. 
On  Tuesday  night,  the  11th,  there  was  a  terrific  mortar  and  artillery  fire 
kept  up  by  the  rebels  against  our  lines  near  Petersburg.  A  Richmond 
paper,  in  speaking  of  it,  says  :— 

"  The  hea\'iest  mortar-shelling  of  the  siege  occurred  on  Tuesday  night 
last,  and  the  sight  is  described  as  having  been  sublime.  For  the  space  of 
several  hours  the  eastern  heavens  seemed  ablaze  witlji  brilliant  meteors — 
ascending,  descending,  and  shooting  away  athwart  the  horizon,  in  almost 
oonstant  numbers,  and  in  unsurpassed  beauty." 

Though  our  effort  from  the  left  to  seize  the  Southside  Railroad  had 
failed,  we  had  gained  a  strong  advance  position  at  Poplar  Grove  Church, 
firom  which  no  efforts  of  the  rebels  could  drive  us.  Thus,  step  by  step,  we 
were  advancing  to  the  great  achievement,  of  whose  ultimate  success  no 
patriot  cherished  a  doubt.  The  Dutch  Gap  Canal  was  still  pushed  with 
great  vigor,  while  the  workmen  were  assailed  by  a  constant  shelling. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  there  was  a  very  exciting  artillery  duel  between 
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two  of  onr  batteries  on  the  north  of  the  James,  near  Chapin's  Blofl^ 
and  the  rebel  gunboats.  There  were  three  iron-clads,  and  two  wooden 
gunboats,  which  commenced  the  assault.  The  wooden  boats  were 
speedily  driven  out  of  range,  one  of  them  having  received  a  shell  which 
blew  up  a  gun-carriage  and  wounded  four  men.  The  three  iron-clads 
were  so  roughly  handled  that  they  soon,  impotent  and  battered,  steamed 
back  to  Richmond. 

On  Thursday,  October  22d,  there  was  another  great  movement  of  the 
whole  army — of  that  on  the  right,  which  waa  called  the  Army  of  the  James, 
and  of  that  on  the  left,  which  was  called  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
Secret  preparations  had  long  been  making  for  this  movement.  The  advan- 
tage which  the  enemy  had,  standing  behind  intrenchments  which  for  years 
he  had  been  constructing,  was  immense.  It  was  of  course  known  that  in 
all  these  assaults  a  far  higher  style  of  courage  was  requisite  to  impel  for- 
ward the  assailants,  than  that  which  was  needed  to  sustain  the  assailed, 
posted  where  scarcely  a  bullet  could  harm  them.  In  these  desperate 
charges  upon  rifle-pits,  breastworks,  and  redoubts,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  Union  loss  should  be  much  more  severe  than  that  of  the  rebels. 

On  Wednesday  evening  both  armies  received  orders  to  be  ready  to  start 
at  daylight  the  next  morning.  As  the  sick,  the  baggage,  the  camp  equi- 
page, and  all  commissary  and  ordnance  stores,  were  sent  back  to  City 
Point,  it  was  inferred  that  the  army  was  to  make  a  movement  to  some 
point  which  it  intended  permanently  to  hold.  Three  days'  rations  and 
forage  were  issued  to  the  cavalry,  and  six  days'  rations  to  the  infantry, 
with  an  ample  supply  of  ammunition.  Only  enough  men  were  left 
behind  to  hold  our  long  line  of  intrenchments  against  any  assaults  of 
the  foe. 

General  Terry,  with  the  Tenth  Corps,  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the 
Charles  City  road  ;  General  Ames  held  the  riglit,  Turner  the  centre,  and 
Birney  the  left.  We  soon  readied  the  rebel  skirmishers,  and  pushed  tliem 
back.  At  length  we  came  upon  breastworks,  which  assailed  us  with  a  very 
severe  fire.  The  works  were  attacked  with  great  gallantry  until  night 
came,  but  without  success.  In  tlie  mean  time.  General  Weitzel,  with  the 
Eighteenth  Corps,  turning  to  the  right,  struck  across  the  country,  tlirough 
White  Oak  Swamp,  until  he  reached  the  Williamsburg  road,  near  the 
famed  battle-ground  of  Seven  Pines.  Soon  after  noon  the  rain  began 
to  fall,  and  the  softened  roads  impeded  their  march.  They  were  now  with- 
in seven  miles  of  Richmond;  Ilere  they  found  the  enemy  in  force  behind 
strong  ramparts. 

The  Union  troops  charged  with  the  greatest  bravery.  They  were  met 
with  an  annihilating  fire,  as  soon  as  they  had  got  witldn  point-Mank 
range  of  the  rebel  guns.  To  advance  was  impossible ;  to  remain  where 
they  were  ^vas  certain  death ;  and  retreat,  while  assailed  by  such  a  fire, 
was  scarcely  more  practicable  than  advance.  They  were  on  the  open  plain, 
and  the  rebels,  shielded  from  all  harm,  were  cutting  them  down  with  every 
missile  of  destruction.  Reenforcements  could  not  be  sent  in  ;  their  death 
or  capture  would  be  inevitable.  It  was  an  awful  moment.  Our  troope 
were  thrown  into  inextricable  confusion.     The  vigilant  foe  saw  his  advan- 
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tage,  and,  sallying  from  his  intrenchments,  captured  the  greater  part  of  the 
two  advanced  brigades ;  a  few  escaped.  It  was  a  bloody  repulse.  The 
remainder  of  the  troops  bivouacked  out  of  range  of  the  hostile  guns. 

The  next  morning  sun  rose  cloudless.  Orders  were  received  from  Gen- 
eral Grant  to  withdraw  the  troops.  The  skirmishers  moved  forward  and 
assailed  the  hostile  intrenchments  witli  a  rattling,  impotent  fire,  under 
cover  of  which  the  troops  retreated  to  their  old  camp,  much  chagrined  by 
their  severe  repulse.  General  Terry's  Corps  also  retired  at  the  same  time. 
Thus  the  movement,  on  the  right,  with  the  Army  of  the*  James  ended. 
We  lost  about  fifteen  hundred  men.  It  was  thus  that  our  army  surged 
bravely,  again  and  again,  against  the  intrenchments  which  far  and  wide 
protected  the  beleaguered  capital  of  the  foe.  No  reverses  disheartened  our 
heroic  troops.  They  had  resolved  that,  cost  what  it  might,  in  time,  and 
blood,  and  treasure,  the  flag  of  treason  should  be  trailed  in  the  dust,  and 
that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  should  float  over  our  united  land.  The  great 
.  object  of  this  manoeuvre  was  to  seize  the  Lynchburg  Railroad.  The  move- 
ment of  the  Army  of  the  James  was  mainly  a  demonstration  to  distract 
attention,  and  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  the  south  of  Petersburg. 

It  was  General  Grant's  design,  by  a  flank  movement  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  to  pass  rapidly  around  the  extreme  right  of  the  rebels,  and 
then,  by  a  vigorous  march  towards  the  north,  to  seize  the  Southside  road. 
To  assist  this  flanking  colunm  in  slipping  around,  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  was  to  be  occupied  by  a  fierce  attack  upon  their  intrenchments. 
The  movements  on  the  right  and  the  left  were  essentially  the  same.  Gen- 
eral Butler  had  attempted  to  accomplish  by  his  fiank  march  of  the 
Eighteenth  Corps  around  to  Fair  Oaks,  while  the  Tenth  Corps  were  mak- 
ing a  direct  attack  upon  the  enemy's  works,  just  what  General  Meade 
Bought  to  bring  about  by  a  similar  device.  The  great  object,  however,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  of  both  enterprises,  was  the  successful  transfer  of 
Meade's  flanking  column,  by  a  wide  southern  circuit,  around  to  the  South- 
side  road. 

Great  secrecy  was  essential  to  success.  The  march  was  to  be  conducted 
with  silence  and  rapidity.  Obscure  roads  were  to  be  selected,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  observation.  No  drum-beats  or  bugle-calls  were  to  be  allowed. 
No  large  fires  were  to  be  kindled.  This  flanking  column  consisted  of  Ilan- 
cock's  Second  Corps  and  Weitzel's  Eighteenth  Infantry,  and  the  cavalry 
corps  of  Kautz  and  Gregg.  The  Fifth  and  the  Ninth  Corps  were  to 
occupy  the  rebel  troops  by  a  strong  demonstration  against  their  works. 
Enough  men  were  left  behind  the  intrenchments  to  hold  them  firmly 
against  any  rebel  attack. 

There  is  a  small  stream,  called  Hatcher's  Run,  which  rises  near  Suther- 
land Station,  on  the  Southside  road,  and,  flowing  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, empties  into  the  Nottaway,  through  Kowanty  Creek.  The  whole 
force  started  before  daylight  Thursday  morning  for  Hatcher's  Run.  Han- 
cock and  Gregg,  after  considerable  skirmishing,  crossed  at  the  ford.  The 
First  Maine,  with  their  sixteen-shooters,  carried  the  works  on  the  opposite 
banks.  But  the  enemy  was  found  ready  to  meet  us  in  unexpected  num- 
bers.   Our  troops  were  assailed  on  all  sides.    The  road  was  obstructed  by 
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felled  trecBy  and  batteries  frowned  from  all  commanding  positions.  But  the 
men  forced  their  way  along  by  a  road  running  parallel  to  Hatcher's  Run, 
until  about  noon,  where  they  encountered  three  rej^ments  of  dismounted 
cavalry,  with  two  batteries.  The  importance  of  this  movement  was  such 
that  Generals  Grant  and  Meade  were  both  on  the  ground.  They  could 
hear,  far  off  on  the  right,  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Corps  pressing  the  enemy's 
works. 

The  road  perplexed  us.  •  The  foe  annoyed  us.  New  forces  were 
appearing  in  our*  front  We  were  assailed  from  every  point.  Our 
men  fought  bravely.  "We  lost  heavily  in  oflScers  and  men,  without 
inflicting  corresponding  Idss  on  the  foe.  It  began  to  rain.  'Most  of  ' 
our  ammunition  was  expended.  Gloomy,  stormy  night  set  in.  There 
were  no  tents  but  the  weeping  clouds,  no  couches  for  repose  but  the 
spongy  sod.  Our  loss  during  the  day,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
counted  fifteen  hundred.  We  had  marched  resolutely,  and  fouglit 
bravely,  and  yet  had  made  but  little  progress.  The  prospei^t  for  the  next 
day  was  no  more  encouraging.  After  dark  the  order  for  retreat  was  given. 
All  night  long,  tlirough  the  darkness  and  the  rain,  our  wayworn,  war- 
exhausted  troops  toiled  back  to  their  old  camps.  The  expedition  hjul 
proved  an  utter  failure.  By  some  means  the  movement  had  been  detected 
by  the  enemy,  and  he  was  all  prepared  to  thwart  it.  Our  whole  ioss  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  this  untoward  day  was  about  three  thousand 

But  no  one  was  disheartened.  The  end  was  not  yet.  "  Try,  try  again,^ 
was  General  Grant's  motto,  and  the  motto  of  every  man  in  his  army. 
Eveiy  patriot  in  the  land  felt  tliAt  General  Grant  had  his  band  upon  the 
throat  of  the  rebellion,  and  that  he  would  not  relinquish  Ids  grasp  until 
the  monstur  was  strangled- 
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OAPTUBB   OF  PETERSBURG  AND   RIOHMOND. 

(From  Norembtr,  18M,  to  April,  IMPi) 

)viBaonoir  of  thv  Albbvarlb. — Reelection  or  Abraham  Likcoln. — Captubs  or  thb  Flobt 
IDA. — ^Partial  Destruction  of  the  Wbldon  Railroad. — Dutch  Gap  Canal. — Naval  At- 
tack bt  tub  Rebels.^— Battle  at  Hatcher's  Run. — Capture  and  Recapture  of  FOrt 
Steedman.— Southsidb  Railroad.— D1BA8TROU8  Attack  on  White  Oak  Road.— >ANOTHXir 
Rbpui^b.— Heroic  Action  and  Success.— Battle  of  Five  Fork&— Bombabdmbnt  and 
Assault  on  Pbtersruro. — Capture  or  Southsidb  Railroad  and  Fort  Mahonb. — ^Tbr- 
Bmo  FiOHTiNO. — Victory. — Evacuation  or  Richmond  and  Pbtebsburo. — Flight  and 
Pursuit  or  the  Enemy.— Scenes  at  the  Rebel  GapizaIi.— Surrender  op  Gevbral  Lbe.— 
BvoidNGS  OF  the  Army  and  Nation. 

There  was  now  a  week  of  comparative  quiet  along  the  Petersburg 
lines,  though  the  mortars  were  frequently  belching  forth  their  thunders, 
and  monster  shells  were  shrieking  through  the  air.  This  interchange  of 
shells,  scarcely  intermitted  by  day  or  by  night,  the  soldiers  facetiously 
styled  the  "  science  of  conchology."  At  this  time  there  was  performed  by 
Lieutenant  Gushing,  at  Plymouth,  North' Carolina,  on  the  Koanoke  River, 
one  of  the  most  daring  exploits  of  which  ancient  or  modern  days  can  boast. 
The  rebels  had  a  celebrated  iron-clad,  the  Albemarle,  at  Plymouth,  which 
threatened  the  destruction  of  our  wooden  fleet  in  those  waters.  We  had 
no  light-draught  iron-clads  to  meet  her,,  and  our  monitors  sat  too  deep  to 
navigate  the  shallow  waters  of  Albemarle  Sound,  The  "  iUbemarle  "  was 
one  of  the  most  formidable  vessels  the  rebels  had  constructed.  It  had  cap- 
tured Plymouth,  had  waged  suocessful  war  against  three  double-enders 
united,  and  had  escaped  unharmed. 

Lieutenant  W.  B.  Gushing  formed  a  plan  for  her  destruction.  He  sub- 
znitted  it  to  the  Navy  Department.  It  was  approved.  A  small,  swift 
Bteam-tug  was  prepared,  provided  with  a  bowsprit,  or  prow,  which  could 
be  elevated  or  depressed  upon  a  hinge. .  At  the  end  of  this  bowsprit  there 
-vras  attached  a  very  powerful  torpedo,  which,  as  the  little  steamer  ap- 
proached the  iron-clad,  was  to  be  thrust  under  her  and  exploded. 

Thursday  night,  November  27th,  was  dark  and  stormy.  In  the  dark- 
ness and  storm,  Lieutenant  Gushing:,  with  thirteen  men,  very  cautiously 
steamed  up  Roanoke  River  eight  miles  towards  Plymouth.  The  narrow 
Btream  was  lined  with  forts  and  pickets,  but  he  passed  unobserved.  Th- 
Albemarle  was  discovered  lying  fast  to  the  wharf,  protected  by  a  raft  of 
Logs  extending  about  twenty  t^ot  from  her  sides.  *  As  the  litde  steamer 
approached  i^e  was  hailed.  ^  The  answer  sent  back  was:  ^^Look  out, 
Johftmies,  we  are  coming."  Gushing  ran  his  boat  bows  on,  crushing  in 
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the  raft,  till  lie  reached  within  ahout  ten  feet  of  the  doomed  Bteamer. 
Then  lowering  the  torpedo  boom,  bj  a  vigorous  thrust  it  was  pushed  under 
the  iron-clad  and  exploded.  Simultaneously  the  pickets  on  shore  opened 
fire  upon  the  boat,  and  the  men  in  the  iron-clad  threw  open  one  of  the  port- 
holes to  bring  a  gun  to  bear  upon  the  assailants,  springing  also  to  the  oat- 
side  of  the  armament  with  their  muskets.  They  were  met  by  volleys  of 
grape  from  the  howitzer  in  the  bows  of  Cushing's  boat. 

All  this  occurred  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  to  write  it.  It  was  so 
dark  that  nothing  could  be  distinctly  seen.  At  the  instant  that  Cushing 
exploded  the  torpedo,  a  musket-ball  struck  him  on  the  wrist,  and  a  sh^ 
went  crashing  through  the  launch.  The  terrific  explosion  of  the  torpedo 
threw  such  an  inmiense  mass  of  water  into  the  launch  as  entirely  to  disable 
her.  The  enemy  were  still  firing  at  fifteen  feet  range.  Lieutenant  Cufih- 
ing  ordered  every  man  to  take  care  of  himself.  TJirowing  off  overcoat 
and  shoes,  he  plunged  into  the  river,  and  struck  out  for  the  opposite  shore. 
The  cries  of  one  of  his  men,  who  was  drowning,  attracted  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  bullets  fell  thickly  around  him. 

Changing  his  course,  he  turned  down  the  stream.  Aft^r  swimming  and 
floating  for  an  hour  in  the  cold  water,  he  went  ashore.  But  he  was  unable  to 
stand.  He  fell  exhausted  upon  the  sand.  While  lying  there  in  the  daA- 
ness  and  the  rain,  near  a  sentry,  he  heard  two  of  them  talking  of  the  ex- 
plosion. Fearftil  of  being  discovered,  he  shoved  himself  along,  on  his  back, 
by  pushing  with  his  heels  against  the  ground,  until  he  reached  a  place 
of  concealment  Then  he  worked  his  way  through  a  swamp,  lacerating 
his  feet  and  hands  with  briers.  In  the  morning  he  came  across  an  oM 
negro.  He  knew  that  he  had  found  a  friend ;  for  a  black  face  never  b^ 
trayed  a  Union  soldier.  The  negro  was  frightened  by  the  wild  appearance 
of  Cushing,  and  asked  who  he  was. 

'^  I  am  a  Yankee,"  Cushing  replied.  "  I  am  one  of  the  men  who  blew 
up  the  Albemarle." 

"  My  golly,  massa  I "  exclaimed  the  kind  negro,  "  dey  kill  you  if  dej 
catch  you.     You  be  dead  gone  sure." 

Cushing  knew  not  as  yet  the  effect  of  the  explosion  upon  the  Albemarle, 
or  the  fate  of  his  men.     He  sent  his  trusty  friend  into  the  town,  to  bring 
him  back  the^ews ;  and  then  climbed  into  a  tree  to  await  his  return.    After 
a  time  the  negro  came  back  and  told  Cushing,  to  his  great  joy,  that  the 
Albemarle  was  destroyed.     Our  heroic  adventurer  then  cautiously  worked 
his  way  down  the  river  till  he  saw  a  boat  on  the  opposite  shore.     Plunging 
into  the  chilly  water,  he  swam  across,  and,  detaching  the  boat,  drew  it  out 
into  the  stream  and  let  it  drift  by  his  side.     Ho  was  afraid  to  get  into  it, 
lest  he  should  attract  observation.     At  last,  half  dead  with  fatigue,  excite- 
ment, hunger,  and  cold,  he  climbed  into  the  boat  and  paddled  for  eigh* 
hours,  until  he  reached  the  Union  sqnadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  river- 
One  other  man  escaped  across  the  country  through  the  swamps.    Two 
men  were  drowned.     The  rest  were  captured. 

This  heroic  achievement  secured  for  us  the  recapture  of  Plymouth,  tha 
entire  command  of  the  North  Carolina  sounds,  and  the  release  of  a  fleet  of 
sixteen  vessels  which  had  been  for  some  time  watching  the  Albemark 
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On  Ae  8tli  of  November  came  the  vote  on  the  Plresidential  election. 
Abraham  Lmcoki's  term  would  expire  on  the  4th  of  the  ensuing  March. 

For  thirty-two  years  the  nation  had  not  conferred  upon  any  one  of  its 
Presidents  the  honor  of  reelection.  By  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  electoral  college,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  invited  to  retain  his  post  at 
the  helm  of  state.  Thns  the  world  was  informed  of  the  unswerving  devo- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  National  int^rity  and  honor.  The  "  Army  and 
Kavy  Journal "  says,  truthfully  and  eloquently  : — 

"  The  defeated  candidate  for  the  Presidency  had  in  his  person  very 
much  that  was  capable  of  drawing  popular  support.  The  senior  major- 
general  of  the  regular  army,  the  idol  of  his  old  troops,  winning  in  man- 
ners and  address,  with  intelligence,  patriotism,  integrity,  and  a  soldier's 
share  of  high-toned  honor  and  principle,  all  these  availed  him  nothing, 
because  he  was  regarded  as  the  representative  of  a  party  who  had  whispered 
the  fatal  word  '  peace.'  From  the  hour  when  the  Chicago  Platfbrm  was 
framed,  it  was  clear  that  whoever  should  stand  thereon  would  be  over- 
whelmingly defeated  at  the  election  polls.  General  McClellan  escaped  a 
thousand  bullets  on  Virginia  battle-fields,  to  fall  by  the  paper  missile  of 
a  political  party.  Had  a  Csasar  or  a  Cmcinnatus  stood  there  he  would 
have  met  the  same  inevitable  fate," 

About  this  time  the  welcome  news  arrived  of  the  destruction  of  the 
rebel  privateer  Florida,  in  the  Brazilian  port  of  Bahia.  This  pirate 
steamer  had  outrivalled  even  the  Alabama  in  its  destruction  of  American 
commerce.  On  the  5th  of  October  she  arrived  at  Bahia,  and  anchored 
under  the  guns  of  the  fort.  The  American  war-steamer  Wachusett  was 
lying  outside  of  the  harbor.  There  were  three  channels  of  exit,  by  which 
tie  privateer  could  escape,  to  prey  upon  our  unarmed  merchantmen. 
Captain  Collins,  of  the  Wachusett,  called  a  council  of  his  officers,  and  in 
a  careful  debate,  in  which  the  fact  was  careftdly  weighed  that  the  Florida 
had  repeatedly  burned  American  ships  within  three  miles  of  the  Brazilian 
coast,  it  was  determined  to  destroy  her  in  the  neutral  port  in  which  she 
had  taken  refuge. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October,  the  Wachusett 
steamed  into  the  harbor,  intending  to  strike  the  Florida  amidships,  and 
send  her  to  the  bottom.  As  this  could  have  been  regarded  as  an  accident, 
the  international  question  might  thus  have  been  evaded.  As  the  collision 
did  not  immediately  sink  the  Florida,  Captain  Collins  demanded  her  sur- 
render, and,  tying  her  to  his  ship,  towed  her  out  to  sea.  Mr.  Seward,  our 
sagacious  Secretary  of  State,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  England,  made  such 
amends  to  the  Brazilian  Government  as  to  retain  its  friendship. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  in  Virginia  of  incessant  warfare,  without  any 
decisive  results,  or  any  incidents  of  sufficient  moment  to  call  for  record  in 
a  general  history.  Our  gunboats,  with  their  shells,  destroyed  upon  the 
James  many  houses,  which  had  been  used  as  signal  stations  for  the  enemy. 
The  rebels  had  for  a  long  time  kept  a  d6p6t  of  supplies  at  Stony  Creek 
Station,  on  the  Weldon  Kailroad,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Petersburg. 
As  we  held  the  road  near  the  city,  the  rebels,  to  avoid  transporting  their 
supplies  by  wagons,  were  constructing  a  railroad  across  to  the  ^uthaide 
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Bailroad.  At  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  Octoba 
Gregg's  Division  of  Cavalry  broke  camp,  and  started  to  destroy  these 
works.  At  daylight  they  encountered  the  rebel  pickets,  and  drove  tliem 
back  to  their  lines.  At  Eowanty  Creek  a  company  of  cavalry  disputed 
their  advance,  but  were  soon  dispersed.  Two  miles  farther  on,  they  reached 
Stony  Creek  Station.  Here  two  hundred  of  Hampton's  cavalry  were 
found  in  a  well-built  fort,  on  a  commanding  position,  surrounded  by  a  ditch, 
and  armed  with  two  guns. 

A  charging  column  resistlessly  swept  into  the  fort,  took  many  of  the 
garrison  prisoners,  spiked  the  guns,  and  threw  them  into  a  ditch,  with  the 
loss  of  but  twenty-six  men.  The  affair  lasted  but  half  an  hour.  Moet  of 
the  rebel  public  property  at  Stony  Creek  was  consigned  to  the  flamea 
While  employed  in  the  work  of  destruction,  the  rebels  appeared  in  force, 
and  our  troops  were  compelled  to  retire.  The  enemy  endeavored  to  annojr 
them  for  a  short  distance  on  their  return,  but  were  easily  repulsed.  At 
eleven  o'clock  all  the  command  had  returned  back  to  the  camp.  They 
had  marched  forty  miles,  captured  and  spiked  two  guns,  taken  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  prisoners,  six  wagons,  twenty-three  mules,  burnt  tiiree 
thousand  sacks  of  com,  five  hundred  bales  of  hay,  a  train  of  cars,  a  long 
railroad  bridge,  a  large  amount  of  food  and  clothing,  some  ammunition, 
and  several  hundred  Enfield  rifles.  Still,  the  expedition  could  hardly  be 
deemed  a  successful  one.  The  branch  road  was  found  graded  and  ready 
for  the  rails,  but  the  enemy  came  upon  the  troops  in  such  force,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  retire  before  they  had  time  to  destroy  the  rails  and  tie 
cross-ties.  About  one  hundred  contrabands  followed  our  troops  back  into 
tiieir  lines. 

On  Tuesday  another  force  moved  forward  to  destroy  the  Weldon  road 
below  Stony  Creek,  that  the  rebels  might  lose  the  benefit  of  their  bracch 
road  to  the  Southside  Railroad.  The  command  consisted  of  Gregg's  Di- 
vision of  Cavalry,  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  Mott's  Division  of  the  Second 
Corps — in  all  about  twenty-two  thousand  men,  with  twenty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, under  command  of  General  Warren. 

Before  day  of  the  7th,  in  a  cold,  drenching  rain,  which  extinguished 
the  camp-fires,  the  troops  were  on  the  march.  All  the  day  they  preesed 
south  by  roads  east  of  the  railroad,  and  running  parallel  with  it,  en- 
countering no  serious  opposition.  They  crossed  the  Nottaway  River 
aibont  twenty  miles  below  Petersburg.  The  cavalry  forded  the  stream, 
while  the  infantry  crossed  on  pontoon  bridges.  Tlie  crossing  was  effec- 
ted and  the  pontoons  taken  up  before  the  morning  of  the  8th.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  cavalry  advance  struck  for  Jarrett's  Station^ 
thirty-two  miles  below  Petersburg,  and  about  ten  miles  below  Stonj 
Creek  Station.  The  infantry  followed,  while  a  detachment  of  cavalry  pro- 
tected their  rear  and  covered  their  flanks.  They  soon  reached  a  pino^ 
where  the  railroad  crosses  the  Nottaway,  where  they  burned  an  importact 
bridge  two  hundred  feet  long.  At  Jarrett's  Station  the  whole  party 
commenced  vigorously  the  work  of  destruction,  by  burning  the-  sleepeis 
and  bending  the  rails.  Our  troops  had  become,  by  practice,  very  skilft' 
in  this  work,  building  immense  fibres  of  fences  and  brush.     Before  nigh* 
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they  had  destroyed  five  miles  of  road  and  all  the  buildings  at  Jarretft 
Station. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  the  9th,  they  continued  the  work  of  destruction 
twelve  miles  farther  to  Bellfield  Just  before  reaching  Bellfield,  the  rebels 
appeared  in  force  to  dispute  the  passage  of  one  of  the  branches  of  tha 
Nottaway.  They  were  speedily  routed.  Ilicksford  was  a  small  town  on 
the  southern  banks  of  the  Meherrin  River.  It  was  protected  by  intrench- 
ments  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  These  works  were  well  manned  with 
r^ulars  and  militia.  As  soon  as  our  column  came  within  range  it  was 
greeted  with  a  hot  artillery  fire.  The  First  Massachusetts  made  a  gallant 
mounted  charge,  but  were  compelled  to  fall  back,  their  leader.  Major  Sar- 
gent, having  been  mortally  wounded  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell.  One 
or  two  other  unsuccessful  charges  were  made,  when  General  Warren  drew 
his  troops  off,  and  they  bivouacked  for  the  night. 

It  was  a  wintry  night.  A  drenching  rain-storm  had  thus  far  incom- 
moded them,  and  added  greatly  to  their  fatigue  and  suffering.  The  storm 
now  changed  to  hail  and  snow.  The  discomfort  of  the  night  cannot  be 
described.  It  is  surprising  that  mortal  frames  can  endure  such  hardships. 
As  the  possession  of  Ilicksford  was  a  matter  of  but  little  importance,  and 
its  capture  would  cause  much  bloodshed,  Saturday  morning  the  troops 
marched  back  towards  Petersburg.  They  destroyed  much  public  property 
by  the  way,  including  Sussex  court-house,  jail,  tavern,  and  several  dwell- 
ing-houses, which  were  burned  by  our  troops  in  retaliation  for  the  shoot- 
ing of  three  of  our  stragglers.  All  day  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday, 
the  troops  continued  their  march  through  intense  cold,  reaching  their  old 
camping-ground  Monday  night.  They  had  travelled  fifty  miles,  burned 
three  railroad  bridges,  and  destroyed  fifteen  miles  of  track.  We  lost 
about  one  hundred  men.    A  large  nuniber  of  contrabands  were  brought  in. 

By  the  first  of  January,  the  Dutch  Gap  Canal  was  nearly  completed. 
Its  bulk-head,  on  that  day,  was  mined  and  blown  up.  But  the  earth, 
which  was  thrown  in  an  immense  mass  high  into  the  air,  fell  directly 
back  into  the  canal,  blocking  it  up  as  firmly  as  before.  It  became,  there- 
fore,, necessary  to  resort  to  the  tedious  work  of  dredging.  To  prevent  the 
rebels  from  making  a  sudden  descent  with  their  iron-clads  upon  our  trans- 
portation fleet  at  City  Point,  Admiral  Lee  had  sunk  vessels  across  a  nar- 
row bend  of  the  river  just  above  Bermuda  Himdred.  This  made  our  base 
secare,  but  also  prevented  our  iron'-clads  from  ascending  to  Bichmond. 
We  soon  found  diese  obstructions  more  advantageous  to  the  enemy  than 
to  us.  One  of  General  Butler's  objects  in  digging  the  Dutch^  Gap  Canal 
was  to  open  a  passage  for  our  iron-clads,  by  which  these  obstructions, 
which  were  guarded  by  powerful  rebel  batteries,  could  be  avoided.  The 
labor  upon  the  canal  ended  with  this  grand  explosion.  Other  and  mo- 
mentous events  soon  engrossed  the  energies  of  the  whole  army. 

The  'first  expedition  for  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher  and  Wilmington, 
which  we  have  already  described,  which  had  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
James  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  December,  returned  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  chagrined  with  defeat.  General  Butler,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  in  charge  of  the  land  force.    In  consequence  of  this  failure,  he  was 
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removed  from  command.  In  Wb  farewell  to  his  soldiers  he  said,  "I  liaie 
refused  to  order  the  useless  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  such  soldiers,  and  am 
relieved  from  your  conmiand.'' 

The  latter  part  of  January,  when  Admiral  Porter  was  absent  with  his 
fleet  in  the  second  attack  upon  Fort  Fisher,  there  was  a  great  fi-eshet  in  the 
James,  which  swept  away  the  obstructions  just  above  Bermuda  Hundrei 
The  rebel  fleet,  consisting  of  three  iron-clads,  four  wooden  gunboats,  and 
three  torpedo  boats,  improved  the  opportunity  in  the  endeavor  to  run  our 
batteries,  destroy  our  shipping  at  City  Point,  and  break  our  pontoon 
bridges.  They  ran  by  Fort  Brady  at  midnight,  in  the  midst  of  a  voy 
lively  cannonade,  during  which  they  dismounted  a  one-hundred-poun<te 
gun  in  the  fort.  They  cut  the  chain  in  fit)nt  of  our  obstmetions,  and  one 
of  the  iron-clads  passed  through.  Three  others,  in  attempting  to  foDow, 
grounded.  It  was  now  daylight.  The  grounded  boats  were  in  range  of 
Battery  Parsons.  Two  of  them  got  off.  One  was  blown  to  pieces  by  our 
shells.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  escaped  as  rapidly  as  possible  up  the 
river. 

On  the  31§t  of  January  a  new  and  more  vigorous  movement  than  was 
ever  made  before,  was  planned  to  seize  the  Southside  Bailroad.  On  Tues- 
day  night  the  Second,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Ninth  Corps  received  marching 
orders.  The  greatest  activity  everywhere  prevailed  in  preparations.  Our 
batteries  opened  heavily  upon  Petersburg,  throwing  an  incessant  storm  of 
shells  into  the  city  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  foe.  Under  cover  of  the 
uproar  and  devastation  of  this  fire,  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights,  the  U 
and  4th  of  February,  the  cars  were  incessantly  running,  massing  our 
troops  and  supplies  on  the  left,  and  carrying  back  the  sick  and  the  surplus 
baggage  to  City  Point. 

At  three  o'clock  Sabbath  morning,  Gregg's  Division  of  Cavalry  com- 
menced its  march.  Warren  with  the  Fitth  Corps  followed  at  five  o'clock, 
and  Humphrey  with  the  Second  Corps  at  six.  The  weather  w^  fine,  the 
roads  good,  and  the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  move.  Advancing 
from  Reams's  Station,  by  the  way  of  Dinwiddle  Court-House,  they  en- 
countered at  Eowanty  Creek  a  part  of  Hampton's  cavalry,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream,  behind  breastworks  which  commanded  the  bridges. 
The  works  were  speedily  carried.  The  advance  cavalry  swept  on  to  Din- 
widdie  Conrt-Honse.  Other  divisions  also  pressed  along  in  the  sanie 
general  direction  by  roads  nearly  parallel,  with  more  or  less  fighting.  To 
resist  this  movement,  the  rebels  were  intrenched  at  every  important  post. 
To  describe  these  conflicts,  spreading  over  leagues  of  country,  and  many 
of  which  rose  to  the  magnitude  of  battles,  is  impossible. 

The  main  conflict  was  on  Monday,  at  Hatcher's  Run.  The  Second 
Corps  was  on  the  right,  the  Fifth  in  the  centre,  and  the  cavalry  on  the 
left.  The  country  around  was  encumbered  with  swamps,  forests,  and 
ravines,  traversed  by  a  single  narrow  road.  The  battle  commenced  grad- 
ually here  and  there,  until  towards  evening  it  swelled  into  an  uninter- 
raitted  roar.  For  a  time  our  troops  were  quite  effectually  routed.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Fifth  Corps  was  engaged.  Crawford  came  near  being 
flanked  and  cut  off     Ayres  moved  to  his  support.    He  was  driven  bacV- 
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Wheaton  and  Hubbard  were  Bent  forward.  Thej  were  both  thrown  into 
confusion.  On  rushed  the  rebels,  driving  all  before  them.  Nearly  all 
order  was  broken.  Still  the  men  fell  back  stubbornly,  fighting  behind 
trees  and  rocks  and  stumps.  At  length  they  reached  our  intrenched  line 
on  the  Yaughan  road  and  at  Hatcher's  Run,  where  they  made  a  stand. 

The  enemy,  elated  with  victory,  dashed  out  of  the  woods  into  the  open 
space  in  front  of  our  works.  But  he  was  met  by  a  fire  which  drove  him 
back  to  his  covert  We  gained  no  honor,  and,  perhaps,  incurred  no  disgrace 
in  the  conflict.  The  foe  did  not  outnumber  us.  But  they  were  perfectly 
at  home  on  the  ground,  and  could  consequently  move  with  alacrity  and 
choose  their  positions.  Our  troops  fought  obstinately,  twice  drove  back 
Lee's  lines  in  confusion  before  the  final  repulse,  and  then  retreated  fight- 
ing. About  four  thousand  of  the  FifUi  Corps  engaged  in  this  action,  and 
the  loss  was  very  severe,  amounting  to  eleven  hundred  and  forty-three, 
^ight  closed  the  conflict. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Wednesday,  the  7th,  the  enemy  made  a  hos- 
tile movement  upon  our  forces  on  each  side  of  the  Vaughan  road,  but 
•were  easily  repulsed.  The  Uniop  troops  during  the  day  made  some 
charges  against  the  rebel  intrenchments,  but  were  also  driven  back.  There 
was,  however,  but  little  ^firing  during  the  day,  as  our  troops  were  busy 
from  daylight  till  dark  in  intrenching  themselves  on  the  ground  which 
they  had  taken.  We  were  now  firmly  established  at  Hatcher's  Eun,  and 
the  City  Point  Railroad  was  in  running  order  to  that  position. 

By  the  middle  of  March  the  condition  of  the  rebels  seemed  desperate. 
Generals  Thomas  and  Canby  were  crowding  upon  Mobile.  Sheridan  was 
threatening  Lynchburg ;  Schofield  was  entering  Goldsboro',  and  Grant 
had  his  whole  majestic  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  the  James  well  in 
hand,  to  strike  the  final  blow  on  Lee's  crumbling  columns.  For  some 
time  it  had  been  manifest  that  the  enemy  was  preparing  for  a  desperate 
attack  somewhere  upon  our  lines.  We  had  accumulated  forces  both  upon 
our.  extreme  right  and  our  extreme  left,  ready  to  strike  in  either  direction, 
as  circumstances  might  render  it  desirable. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  at  break  of  day,  the  rebel  Gordon's  Corps,  of 
ibiee  divisions,  made  an  impetuous  charge  upon  Fort  Steedman,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  Appomattox,  and,  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  assault 
and  the  suddenness  of  the  surprise,  carried  the  fort  almost  without  fight- 
ing. The  enemy  turned  the  guns  of  the  fort  on  the  rest  of  the  line,  and 
speedily '  captured  three  batteries.  A  short  distance  beyond  was  Fort 
Haskell,  which  checked  the  rush  of  the  enemy. 

Our  troops  speedily  rallied  from  their  momentary  confusion,  and 
opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  Fort  Steedman.  Under  cover  of  this 
cannonade  Hartraufl's  Division  pre&ed  forward  to  retake  the  captured 
fort  After  a  stubborn  conflict  the  rebels  were  driven  out  of  it  and  back 
to  their  lines,  leaving  behind  them  all  the  guns  they  had  captured.  But 
our  batteries  opened  upon  them  in  their  retreat  so  severely,  that  ov^ 
seventeen  hundred  prisoners  were  cut  off,  who  fell  into  our  hands.  In 
this  short  but  spirited  engagement  we  lost  less  than  a  thousand  men, 
*wliile  the  rebels  lost  two  thousand  five  hundred.    It  was  said  that  tha 
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etiemj  did  not  fight  with  liia  usual  courage,  aad  the  men  Beemed  not 
anwiUing  to  be  captured. 

Very  fierce  fighting,  with  charges  and  countercharges,  took  place  at 
various  points  along  the  line  during  the  day.  The  result  waa  almmt  ia- 
Tariably  in  favor  of  the  Union  arms.  In  reference  to  this  day  of  battloj 
General  Meade  says ;  ^*  The  result  of  tlie  day  was  the  thorough  defeat  of 
the  enemy's  planSj  tlie  capture  of  the  strongly  intrenched  picket  line  under 
the  artillery  fire  of  his  main  works,  and  the  capture  often  battle-flags,  and 
two  thou  Band  eight  hundred  prisoners," 

On  Wednesday,  the  29th  of  March,  the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomae 
was  again  in  motionj  to  renew  the  oft-repeated  attempt  to  take  the  Soutli- 
Bide  road.  The  Sixth  and  Ninth  Corps  were  left  to  hold  the  lines  aroand 
Petersburg,  Ord* s  Army  of  the  James  was  also  brought  from  the  Tidni^ 
<>f  Richmond,  leaving  only  enough  troops  to  garrison  our  pMitJoiii 
there.  Of  Ord's  army,  Gibbon  t'omnianded  the  Twenty-fi  lurth  and  Bimcjr 
the  Twenty-fifth  Ot>rps-  The  Fifth  Corps  crrjssed  Hatcher's  Ran,  by  three 
bridges,  without  opi>osition.  Griffin  led  the  advance,  followed  by  Craw- 
ford and  AjTes-  After  crossing  Gravelly  Kun,  the  column  readied  the 
Quaker  road.  They  had  ascended  this  to  the  north  b\it  a  quarter  of  s 
mile,  when  they  came  upon  the  enemy.  The  foe  rushed  with  great  force 
upon  Griffin?s  Division.  The  conflict  was  brief,  but  terrible.  We  were 
repulsed,  :md  then  repelled  the  foe.     Thus  closed  Wednesday^  the  20th, 

On  Thursday,  the  SOth,  through  rain  and  miry  roads,  the  troo]>&  again 
pressed  on,  Tlirough  mueh  skirmislung,  and  often  severe  fighHng^  the  annv 
pressed  along,  until  they  crowded  the  enemy  into  a  long  line  of  intrcndi- 
ments  at  a  position  called  Five  Forks,  This  was  about  twelve  mile^  wrisf 
of  the  Weldon  road,  and  within  about  three  miles  of  the  Southside 
road.  Here  both  armies  were  rapidly  concentrated,  and  it  was  manifl^ 
that  it  was  to  be  the  theatre  of  a  decisive  action. 

Friday  morning  came.  The  storm  still  raged.  At  an  early  hour,  Gen- 
eral Warren  sent  GriflSn's  Division  by  the  left,  to  unite  with  the  divisions  of 
Crawford  and  Ayres,  for  advance  upon  the  White  Oak  road.  Miles's  Di- 
vision followed.  The  enemy  rushed  from  his  works  in  an  impetuous 
charge,  and  drove  the  whole  Fifth  Corps  back  to  the  Boydtown  road.  We 
were  threatened  with  a  severe  disaster.  The  rebels,  having  thus  dispersed 
our  infantry  advance,  turned  upon  our  cavalry,  who  were  left  much  exposed. 
Then  ensued  a  series  of  marches,  manoeuvres,  and  battles,  which  no  reader 
can  comprehend  without  tracing  out  the  movement  in  careful  study  by 
aid  of  a  diagram.  * 

Sheridan  in  person  brought  forward  his  gallant  cavalry,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  foe  was  checked.  The  rebels  made  several  desperate  chaiges, 
but  our  men  were  immovable.  The*  enemy  withdrew  into  the  woods,  aud 
the  Union  troops  intrenched. 

On  Friday,  the  last  day  of  March,  the  Fifth  Corps  moved  down  the 
Boydtown  plankroad,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge  over  Gravelly -Run. 
The  Second  and  Third  Divisions  of  the  Fifth  Corps  were  ordered  to 
attack  the  enemy  intrenched  on  the  White  Oak  road.  They  advanced 
handsomely  to  this  attact     They  were  met  with  an  overwhelming  counte^ 
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attack  of  the  enemy.  Onr  iroops  fell  "back  in  confusion.  General  Gri£9n, 
mortified  at  the  repulse  of  these  two  divisions,  rode  up  to  General  Cham- 
berlain,* who  was  in  command  of  the  First  Brigade,  and  said,  "  General, 
the  Fifth  Corps  is  disgraced.  I  have  told  General  Warren  that  you  can 
retake  that  field.     Will  you  save  the  honor  of  the  corps  ?" 

It  was  indeed  an  appalling  undertaking.  With  one  brigade  already 
exhausted  by  hard  fighting  and  weakened  by  severe  loss,  General  Cham- 
berlain was  to  attack  an  exultant  foe,  who  had  already  driven  two  divisions 
from  tlie  field.  But  General  GriflSn  well  knew  upon  whom  he  was  calling. 
In  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States  there  was  not  a  more  heroic  oflScer 
than  General  J.  L.  Chamberlain,  of  Maine,  a  true  knight, "  mnapeur  et  sans 
reprodieP 

He  immediately  formed  his  lines,  dashed  through  the  stream,  and 
pressed  the  enemy  back  for  a  mile  or  more  to  the  edge  of  the  hill  our 
troops  had  abandoned.  Here,  the  enemy  appearing  in  force,  he  was  or- 
dered to  halt,  that  he  might  ascertain  the  number  and  position  of  the  foe. 
But  General  Chamberlain,  inspired  by  success,  begged  permission  to  press 
on,  asking  only  for  several  regiments  to  support  his  flanks  in  echelon.  He 
then  upon  the  double-quick  swept  the  field  and  drove  the  rebels  from  their 
works,  capturing  several  battle-flags  and  many  prisoners.  Thus  he  effected 
a  lodgment  on  the  White  Oak  road,  which  was  secured  by  throwing  a 
strong  lin^  of  troops  across.  The  Fiflh  Corps  bivouacked  on  this  line  on 
the  night  of  the  31st,  the  Second  Corps  forming  a  connection  after 
dark. 

At  daybreak  on  Saturday  morning,  the  Ist  of  April,  the  Fifth  Corps 
moved  down  the  White  Oak  road  until  it  formed  a  junction  with  Sheridan 
and  his  cavalry.  The  whole  body  then  moved  in  the  direction  of  Five 
Forks.  Here  the  enemy  had  intrenched  themselves  during  the  31st,  and 
were  prepared  to  make  a  desperate  stand. .  The  cavalry  were  placed  in  po- 
sition in  the  immediate  front  of  these  works,  while  the  infantry  were  formed 
on  the  right  obliquely  in  three  lines  of  battle.  The  order  was  for  the  cav- 
alry to  commence  the  attack.  This  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  infantry 
to  advance  by  a  rapid  wheel  to  the  left  until  they  should  strike  the  ene- 
my's works  in  flank.      This  was  immediately  carried  into  execution,  and 

•  Major-General  J.  Lawrence  Chamberlnin  was  born  in  Brewer,  Maine,  in  the  year  1829.  His 
Mirly  home  was  one  of  culture  and  refinoment  He  graduated  with  lionor  at  Bowdoin  Golle^^, 
and  after  tinishioK  his  theological  studies  at  Bangor,  was  elected  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
oratory  at  Bowdoin.  Subsequently  resigning  this  position,  he  accepted  the  professorship  of 
modem  languages. 

Early  in  the  war  General  Chamberlain  left  those  collegiate  h^ls  for  the  battle-field,  as  colonel 
of  the  Twentieth  Maine  Regiment  His  training,  when  fitting  for  college,  in  a  military  school, 
DOW  came  to  his  aid,  and  with  that  as  a  foundation,  he  tasked  aU  his  powers  to  be  in  reality  an 
able  commander.  He  organized  schools  in  his  regiment,  he  teaching  those  in  rank  below  ^im, 
they  imparting  his  instruction  to  the  next  grade,  thus  employing  his  men  in  hours  of  otherwise 
worse  than  idleness. 

The  fkct  that  during  the  time  he  has  been  in  the  seryioe  he  has  received  seven  wounds,  one  of 
them  of  a  fearful  character,  while  all  the  rest  would  have  caused  many,  even  brave  men,  to  feel 
justified  in  seeking  hospital  rest,  attests  the  zeal  with  which  he  met  the  foe.  By  his  unwavering 
patriotism,  his  earnest  words,  and  his  heroic  deeds,  he  has  taken  his  place  among  the  most  honored 
of  th*  major-generals  of  the  United  States  Volunteer  Army. 
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with  admirable  Buccess.  Ayreg  and  Griffin  feu  like  a  tornado  on  the  rebel 
left,  sweeping  down  their  works,  capturing  artillery,  ambulances,  wagon- 
trains,  prisoners,  a&d  battle-flags  in  great  numbers.  General  Sheridan, 
who  was  the  ranking  officer  present,  was  impetuous  in  urging  his  troopa 
forward.  Not  satisfied  with  carrying  the  enemy's  works  and  guns,  he 
cried  out  to  everybody  who  attempted  to  communicate  with  him,  ^^  Smash 
them;  smash  them.  We  have  a  record  to  make  before  that  sun  goes 
down.  I  want  the  Southside  Kailroad."  They  did  ^^  smash  them,"  utterly 
annihilating  the  rebel  Picket's  splendid  division,  and  sweeping  away  eveiy 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  march  to  the  long-coveted  Southside  road. 
Our  loss  was  severe,  nearly  four  thouaand.  The  loss  of  the  rebels  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  was  seven  thousand. 

At  nine  o'clock  at  night  the  intelligence  of  the  glorious  victory  reached 
G^eral  Grant  at  his  head-quarters.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Sixth 
and  Ninth  Oorps  were  left  in  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg.  In  order  to  as- 
sist General  Sheridan  in  his  movement,  a  general  cannonade  had  been  oi^ 
dered  along  our  whole  front.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night  it  was  opened  with 
a  sublimity  of  bombardment  which  had  not  been  surpassed  during  the 
war.  Until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  this  artillery  engagement  raged 
with  the  utmost  fury.  Then,  before  the  dawn  of  Sunday  morning,  April 
2d,  an  assault  was  made,  with  the  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  his  works.  Three  divisions  were  arranged  for  this  momentous  charge, 
with  a  battery  assigned  to  each.  All  things  being  ready,  the  troops  dashed 
forward,  assailed  by  a  tremendous  fire  of  sliells  from  the  rebel  forts.  Gen- 
oral  Getty's  Division  was  placed  in  front ;  Gbnerals  Wheaton  and  Seymour 
moved  in  echelon,  to  charge  by  a  flanking  fire. 

It  was  still  dark  when,  at  the  firing  of  the  signal-gun,  the  whole  mass  moved 
forward.     The  enemy  was  ready  with  heavily-shotted  guns,  at  point-blank 
.range.      Our  troops  had  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  yards  to  traverse  be- 
fore they  could  reach  the  enemy's  works.     Their  lines,  indistinctly  seen 
through  the  gloom  of  the  morning,  were  fearfully  torn  by  the  artillery  and 
musketry  of  the  foe.     For  hours  the  uncertain  battle  raged,  along  a  line 
many  miles  in  extent.     At  length.  Generals  Getty  and  Wheaton  succeeded 
in  capturing  two  forts  in  front  of  them,  while  General  Seymour,  in  anotlier 
part  of  the  line,  broke  through  the  ranks  of  the  foe,  reached  the  long-cov- 
eted Southside  Bailroad,  and  commenced  tearing  it  up.     Almost  at  the 
same  time  the  Twenty-fourth  Corps  had  accomplished  the  same  feat,  hav- 
ing also  captured  many  prisoners.     The  whole  line  now  swung  round  to- 
wards Petersburg.      But  hostile  ramparts  and  batteries  were  everywhere 
around  them.     The  battle-waves  swept  over  wide  expanses,  and  the  car- 
nage was  great.     The  rebel  General  A.  P.  Hill  was  killed  at  this  time. 

At  eleven  o'clock  arrangements  were  matured  for  another  direct  assault 
upon  Petersburg.  It  was  an  afternoon  of  indescribable  tumult,  uproar, 
and  blood.  As  the  twilight  was  fading,  the  Sixth  Corps  had  attained  a 
position,  just  south  of  the  Appomattox  River,  close  to  the  city.  Joyfully  it 
displayed,  as  the  trophies  of  the  day,  twenty  guns  and  two  thousand  pris- 
oners. The  severest  fighting  of  the  day  was  by  the  Ninth  Corps,  and 
they  also  incurred  the  severest  loss.     Our  victorious  troops,  flushed  with 
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a  day  of  wonderful  saccesB,  had  now  reached  the  very  outskirts  of  Peters- 
hwrg. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  the  2d,  at  four  o'clock,  these  men  of  iron 
nerves,  the  Ninth  and  Sixth  Corps,  made  a  gallant  charge  upon  Fort 
Mahone,  which  commanded  the  Jerusalem  road,  east  of  the  city.  It  was 
one  of  the  strongest  positions  of  the  foe.  The  struggle  was  desperate ; 
but  the  fort  and  its  neighboring  works  were  carried,  and/ourteen  guns 
were  taken.  The  enemy  rallied  to  retake  the  position.  The  conflict  which 
ensued  summoned,  on  both  sides,  all  the  energies  of  desperation,  and 
power,  and  valor.  It  was  an  awful  day  of  terror  and  of  blood.  When 
night  came  it  was  found  that  we  held  all  that  we  had  obtained  the  day 
before,  and  had  also  made  such  advances  as  .to  render  the  fall  of  Rich- 
mond certain.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  had  not  been  half  as  great  as  ours. 
They  fought  behind  elaborate  breastworks.  Our  troops,  with  bare  bosoms, 
gallantly  stormed  those  works,  and  carried  them.  But  the  Southside  road 
was  now  in  our  possession,  cutting  off  the  only  remaining  line  of  their 
communications,  which  would  reduce  them  to  absolute  starvation.  We 
had  captured  positions  which  commanded  the  city,  and  had  taken  ten 
thousand  prisoners.  The  doom  of  Petersburg,  and  consequently  of  Rich- 
mond, was  sealed.  Our  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  eight 
thousand. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  bloody  day.  General  Lee  saw  that  all  was  lost. 
Orders  were  issued  for  the  speedy  evacuation  of  both  cities.  During  the 
night,  from  both  of  these  cities  the  foe  precipitately  fled.  As  the  morn- 
ing dawned  the  whole  wide-spread  Union  was  in  a  tumult  of  joy.  The 
telegram,  on  its  lightning  wings,  had  proclaimed  in  every  hamlet — 

"  Richmond  and  Petersburg  are  ours  I  A  third  part  of  Lee's  army  is 
destroyed !    For  the  remainder  there  is  no  escape  I " 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  when  the  right  of  our  line  was 
pressing  into  the  evacuated  works  at  Petersbui^,  the  Fifth  Corps  and 
the  cavalry  on  the  left  started  out  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  foe.  They 
soon  came  up  with  the  enemy's  rear-guard,  strongly  intrenched.  They 
were  the  other  side  of  a  creek,  having  destroyed  the  bridge,  and  obstructed 
the  road  with  felled  trees.  But  the  foe  had  lost  all  heart.  A  few  dis- 
charges of  artillery  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  They  were  pursued  vigor- 
ously. It  was  no  longer  a  retreat,  but  a  rout.  The  road  was  strewed  with 
dead  horses  and  mules,  wagons,  ambulances,  abandoned  guns  and  caissons, 
food,  clothing,  equipments — everything  which  marks  the  wreck  of  an 
army. 

Our  pursuing  corps  rode  as  rapidly  as  possible.  At  the  distance  of 
several  miles  they  came  to  the  intersection  of  two  roads,  where  a  small 
rear-guard  of  the  enemy,  exhausted  and  despairing,  made  another  feeble 
attempt  to  resist  our  advance.  The  Eighth  New  York,  without  even  a 
pause,  rushed  upon  the  foe,  driving  all  before  them.  The  remainder  of 
Wells's  Brigade  then  came  up,  capturing  prisoners,  horses,  and  arms  in 
great  abundance.  The  rebels  retreated  across  the  Appomattox,  on  the 
road  to  Amelia  Oourt-House,  on  the  right,  and  also  by  a  road  bending  to 
the  left,  which  led  to  Lynchburg,    They  were  pursued  by  both  roada,  tba 
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foe  keeping  up  a  miming  %lit.  The  Union  troope  were  in  the  best  of 
spirits,  driving  the  enemy  fiercely,  and  continually  picking  up  prisoners  and 
abaudoQed  material  of  war.  After  a  flight  of  several  miles,  and  almost  an 
incessant  conflict,  the  rebels,  who  had  taken  the  road  towards  Lynchbui^, 
crossed  the  Appomattox,  and  joined  the  remainder  of  Lee's  army  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river.  It  was  ;iow  night.  The  enemy  had  been  pursued 
twenty  miles.  • 

Early  the  next  morning,  Tuesday,  the  4th,  the  exciting  chase  was  re- 
sumcd«  McKenzie's  Division  was  in  the  advance,  Custer's  in  the  rear. 
They  did  not  overtake  the  swift-footed  foe  until  afternoon.  A  running 
fight  was  continued  until  dark.  After  a  very  brief  rest,  the  cavalry,  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  again  started  in  pursuit.  They  reached  Jetters- 
ville,  on  the  Richmond  and  Danville  road.  Here  they  found  our  Fifth 
Corps  intrenched  across  the  road.  It  was  at  a  point  half-way  between 
Amelia  Court-House  and  Burksville,  and  fifty-four  miles  southwest  of 
Kichmond.  Sheridan  had  sent  Davies's  Brigade  around  by  the  left  fiank 
towards  Burksville.  On  the  way  he  met  a  force  of  the  enemy,  which  he 
scattered,  capturing  several  hundred  prisoners,  five  Armstrong  guns  and 
caissons,  seven  battle-flags,  and  two  hundred  wagons.  At  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  just  as  Sheridan  had  received  the  news  of  this  success,  he 
telegraphed  General'  Grant : — 

"  I  wish  you  were  here  yourself.  I  feci  confident  of  capturing  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  if  we  exert  ourselves.  I  see  no  escape  for 
Lee." 

General  Grant  was  with  Ord's  column  of  the  Army  of  the  James.  This 
column,  consisting  of  Turner's  and  Foster's  Divisions  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Corps,  and  Birney's  Division  of  the  Twenty-fifth,  marched  from  Sutherland 
Station,  on  the  Soutbside  road,  along  what  is  called  the  Cox  road,  on  the 
direct  route  to  Burksville.  They  reached  this  important  junction  of  the 
Lynchburg  and  the  Danville  road  near  midnight  of  the  5th,  having 
marched  twenty-nine  miles  that  day. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  scenes  occurring  at  Petersburg  and  Kich- 
mond. Sunday  afternoon,  Lee  sent  a  telegram  to  Richmond,  stating  that 
General  Grant  had  driven  him  a  mile  and  a  half,  that  he  had  suffered  se- 
verely, that  he  had  taken  a  position  which  he  could  not  hold,  and  ordering 
that  the  city  sliould  be  evacuated  at  midnight 

General  Weitzel,  in  anticipation  of  this  movement,  was  watching  with 
an  eagle  eye.  He  had  been  left  in  command  of  our  line  on  the  north  side 
of  the  James.  At  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Captain  Bruce,  of 
Devins's  staff,  who  had  been  left  in  command  of  the  picket  line^  as  he  was 
visiting  liis  outposts,  had  his  suspicions  aroused,  and  sent  forward  three 
men  to  reconnoitre.  They  penetrated  the  rebel  lines  for  some  distance,  and 
came  back  with  the  report  that  they  could  find  no  enemy.  lie  imme- 
diately pushed  forward  his  whole  skirmish  line,  having  fortunately  fallen  in 
with  a  deserter  to  guide  him.  They  entered  by  a  winding  path  through 
lines  of  chevaux-defrise,  which  the  rebels  had  left  for  their  own  move- 
ments, and  where  they  had  not  planted  torpedoes,  which  were  very  thickly 
buried  everywhere  else.     Captain  Bruce,  as  his  men  were  advanoingi  com* 
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municated  the  fact  to  General  Deyinfl,  who  promptly  sent  a  oorreeponding 
telegram  to  General  Weitzel. 

That  energetic  officer  roosed  his  whole  force,  and  by  break  of  day  they 
were  on  the  march.  And  now  came  indubitable  evidences  of  the  evacua- 
tion. Vast  billows  of  flame  and  smoke  were  seen  rising  from  the  vicinity  of 
Richmond,  and  the  ground  quaked  beneath  the  explosions  of  gunboats  and 
magazines.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  long  disputed  as  to  who  were  the  first  to 
enter  the  city.  The  correspondent  of  the  "  New  York  Tribune  *'  gives  the 
honor  to  Major  Stephens,  of  Weitzel's  staff.  Lieutenant  W.  J.  Ladd,  of 
Devins's,  and  Major  Brooks,  of  the  Eighth  Vermont.  In  a  short  time,  Gen- 
erals Weitzel,  Devins,  Ripley,  Shepley,  and  other  generals  came  up,  the 
heads  of  their  columns  pushing  through  different  streets,  and  the  whole 
city  fell  into  our  possession. 

General  WeitzePs  colored  troops  were  aniong  the  first  to  enter.  They 
were  inspired  to  almost  supernatural  enthusiasm  by  the  excitement  of  the 
hour.  With  long  strides  and  ecstatic  shouts,  and  faces  brilliant  with  joy, 
they  pressed  forward,  welcomed  by  their  brethren,  who  in  thousands 
thronged  the  streets.  Men,  women,  and  children,  of  the  redeemed  jace,  in 
quite  a  delirium  of  joy,  ran  to  and  fro,  laughed,  shouted,  clapped  their 
hands,  prayed,  kissed  one  another,  hugged  their  deliverers,  seeming  fully 
to  realize  that  their  prison  doors  were  battered  down,  never  again  to  be 
closed  against  them. 

But  the  city  was  in  flames.  For  three  hours  the  wasting  conflagration 
had  been  raging.  It  is  said  that  the  rebel  Breckinridge,  in  the  evacuation, 
ordered  an  immense  amount  of  tobacco  to  be  set  on  fire,  that  it  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  National  Government.  The  fire  spread  rapidly, 
and  was  then  consuming  the  most  important  business  portions  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  on  the  continent.  The  whole  city  would  have  been 
laid  in  ashes  but  for  the  almost  superhuman  efforts  of  the  Union  army. 
Stragglers  from  the  retreating  army  remained  behind,  spreading  the  fire', 
plundering  houses,  and  committing  all  outrages.  Thousands  of  negroes 
and  poor  whites  were  snatching  provisions,  clothing,  and  other  valuables 
from  the  flames,  and  concealing  them  in  their  humble  homes. 

Seven  distinct  lines  of  fortifications  of  the  most  formidable  character 
surrounded  the  city.  The  retreating  enemy  had  no  time  to  remove  the 
^ns.  Their  black  throats  were  frowning  in  immense  numbers  and  in  all 
directions.  Chevaux-de-frise  of  peculiar  structure  spread  along  for  miles, 
the  smouldering  ruins  of  the  gunboats  were  strewed  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  roaring  flames  and  billowy  volumes  of  smoke  were  bursting  forth 
in  all  directions,  while  walls  were  crumbling,  and  chimneys  tottering, 
and  the  streets  were  filled  with  all  imaginable  wreck  and  ruin.  Where  the 
fire  was  not  raging,  the  pavements  were  covered  wth  negroes  and  citizens^ 
men,  women,  and  children.  Some  were  exultant  with  joy,  and  others  mute 
in  consternation  and  despair.  The  very  air  was  thick  with  ^he  cinders 
of  burnt  paper  and  clothing,  fiying  in  the  wind. 

President  Lincoln,  who  was  visiting  the  army  at  this  time,  soon  enters 
the  city,  attended  by  a  few  friends.  Thousands  rushed  to  get  a  view  of' 
Idl  figore,  as  he  unostentatiously  walked  the  streets.    Probably  no  oM 
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ever  received  such  a  greeting  of  prayers,  and  tears,  and  blessings  as  that 
which  was  conferred  npon  Abraham  Lincoln  bj  the  colored  population, 
whom  the  war  had  emancipated.  Every  colored  man  in  the  city  was  man- 
ifestly a  true  friend  to  the  American  Union.  The  patriotism  of  many  of 
the  whites,  who  professed  all^iance,  was,  to  say  the  least,  very  qnestionablsL 
The  general  aspect  of  the  inhabitants  in  their  ungainly,  wom-ont,  and 
ragged  garments,  indicated  the  severity  of  the  blockade  to  which  the  Con- 
federacy had  been  subjected. 

We  must  now  return  to  witness  the  fate  of  the  retreating  army.  The 
rebels  were  mainly  on  the  Danville  road,  in  the  vicinity  of  Amelia  Court- 
House.  Escape  in  all  directions  was  cut  off.  Their  troops  were  utterly 
demoralized,  and  desertion  was  rapidly  diminishing  their  ranks. 

Thursday  morning,  the  6th,  opened  gloomily  upon  the  shattered,  routed 
army.  Its  earliest  light  found  the  rebels  striving  to  escape  through  the 
country  roads  running  westward  towards  Farmville.  The  cavalry  and  the 
Second  and  Sixth  Corps  were  immediately  pushed  forward  in  hot  pursuit 
The  Fifth  Corps  also,  fix>m  its  position  at  Jettersville,  pressed  forward  with 
the  hope  of  striking  the  rebel  column  in  the  rear.  It  wasi  evident  that 
Lee  was  making  a  desperate  endeavor  to .  cross  the  Appomattox  by  the 
High  Bridge,  where  the  Southside  Railroad  spans  it  at  Farmville.  To 
prevent  this  crossing,  two  squadrons  of  the  Fourth  Massachuaetts  Cavaliy, 
under  Oeneral  Bead,  had  been  pushed  forward  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
to  hold  the  bridge  if  possible,  and  if  not,  to  destroy  it  by  fire. 

It  was  a  sad  fate  which  this  expedition  encountered.    When  near  the 
bridge,  they  met  the  foe  in  such  overwhelming  numbers  that  they  were  im- 
mediately surrounded,  and  the  whole  band  was  almost  literally  cut  to  pieces 
or  captured.     General  Bead,  disabled  by  a  wound  at  Gtettysburg,  was  shot 
dead  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  a  rebel  officer.     In  the  mean  time, 
those  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  harassed  their  rear  with  incessant  assaults 
of  shot  and  shell,  picking  up  every  mile  prisoners,  guns,  colors,  and  wag- 
ons.    The  pursuit  led  through  a  country  covered  with  forests  and  broken 
into  ravines.      Five  times,  in  the  distance  of  twelve  miles,  the  enemy 
selected  a  commanding  position  to  make  a  stand.     Five  times  they  were 
charged  by  their  exultant  pursuers,  and  were  put  to  flight.     The  foe  now 
pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  High  Bridge.     The  forces  of  Sheridan, 
Wright,  and  Humphrey  were  bearing  rapidly  down  upon  him. 

The  Second  Corps,  which  formed  the  right  of  the  pursuing  coliunn, 
overtook  the  enemy  late  in  the  afternoon,  at  a  little  stream  called  Sailor's 
Creek.  General  Lee  had  made  a  stand  here  to  cover  the  passage  of  his 
artillery  and  wagons.  An  assault  was  immediately  made  by  the  First  and 
Third  Divisions  of  the  Second  Corps,  and  the  enemy  was  driven  from  his 
position.  We  took  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  wagons,  fifty  ambu- 
lances, and  eleven  stand  of  arms.  While  this  exciting  scene  was  being 
enacted,  the  Sixth  Corps  and  Sheridan's  Cavalry  were  cutting  to  pieces 
divisions  of  the  rebel  army  on  the  left,  near  the  Southside  Railroad.  The 
enemy  were  endeavoring  to  cross  this  railroad  and  escape  to  Danville. 
Our  troops  were  brilliantly  successful  in  the  assault,  capturing  nearly  seven 
thousand  prisoners.     Thus  closed  Thursday.     The  Second  and  Sixth 
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Ooipe,  exhaoBted  by  victory,  bivouacked  upon  the  ground  they  had  60 
triumphantly  won  at  Sailor^d  Creek.  The  Fifth  Corps,  with  Sheridan^s 
tireless  cavidry,  swept  rapidly  on  in  pursuifof  the  foe,  who,  with  breathless 
speed,  was  still  struggling  to  reach  the  Danville  Kailroad.  But  a  vigilant 
enemy  headed  him  in  all  his  windings  and  turnings. 

Friday  morning  dawned,  A  whole  army  was  rushing  over  the  hills  and 
through  Uie  vales.  Another  army  of  double  its  numbers  was  pursuing  on  the 
north,  on  the  east,  on  the  south — over  the  hills,  down  into  the  ravines,  through 
the  forests.  The  enemy  reached  Farmville  in  the  morning.  The  river 
was  a  hundred  feet  wide.  Two  bridges  spanned  it :  one  a  costly  railroad 
structure  of  great  height ;  the  other  a  common  bridge  for  the  passage  of 
carriages.  The  rebels  had  crossed  the  stream  and  set  both  bridges  on  fire. 
The  flames  were  raging  fiercely.  Four  spans  of  the  High  Bridge  were 
destroyed  before  our  advance,  which  consisted  of  Barlow's  Division, 
reached  the  river.  A  division  of  the  rebel  army  was  drawn  up  on  the 
western  bank,  to  prevent  the  extinguishment  of  the  flame  and  to  dispute 
the  passage.  But  our  batteries  soon  compelled  the  rebels  to  retire.  The 
flames  were  extinguished,  the  bridge  repaired,  and  the  pursuers  pressed 
on.  The  brigade  of  General  Smyth  led  the  advance,  pelting  the  enemy 
with  shot,  shell,  and  bullets,  as  he  despairingly,  yet  with  oft-exhibited  des- 
peration of  valor,  rushed  along  on  the  road  to  Farmville. 

When  within  three  miles  of  this  latter  place.  General  Smyth,  his  eye 
gleaming  with  the  joy  of  victory  and  his  exultant  voice  urging  on  his  bat- 
talions, while  leading  a  charge  in  person,  fell  mortally  wounded.  Among 
brave  and  «oble  men  he  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  the  noblest.  One  who 
knew  him  well,  writes : — 

"  Probably  no  oflScer  in  the  Potomac  army  had  more  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, with  fewer  enemies,  than  Brigadier-General  Thomas  A.  Smyth. 
Always  courteous  and  frank  in  his  demeanor,  he  won  the  love  and  respect 
of  every  one  approaching  him,  and  to-day  I  have  seen  many  an  eye-  grow 
dim  on  learning  of  his  death.  That  one  so  good,  so  liable,  and  so  brave, 
one  with  all  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the  true  gentleman  and 
the  gallant  soldier,  should  have  died,  and  at  such  a  time,  is  indeed  sad — 
for  no  one  could  have  been  more  deeply  thrilled  by  our  crowning  victory 
than  he." 

The  flight  of  the  enemy  was  now  truly  a  rout,  the  flying  foe  strewing 
his  wake  with  guns,  wagons,  and  all  the  varieties  of  the  equipage  of  war. 
General  Barlow,  with  the  Second  Division,  led  the  advance  in  the  direct 
pursuit  towards  Farmville.  Some  miles  off  to  the  right  General  Hum- 
phrey, with  the  First  and  Third  Divisions  of  his  corps,  were  rushing 
forward  towards  Lynchburg,  to  head  off  the  flight  of  the  enemy  in  that 
direction.  About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  these  divisions  were  united 
to  crush  the  enemy,  now  brought  to  bay  at  Farmville.  Night  came 
on,  and  the  wearied  troops,  conscious  that  they  were  inflicting  upon  the 
rebellion  its  last  and  annihilating  blows,  threw  themselves  upon  the  sod 
for  sleep.  They  had  no  time  to  count  the  prisoners  and  spoils  they  had 
gathered  up  during  the  day. 

With  the  earliest  light  of  Saturday  morning,  the  conquering  heroM 
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sprang  from  their  couch  of  grass  and  leaves,  and  eagerly  looked  for  the 
foe.  He  had  disappeared,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  his  trail.  He  was 
sweeping  along  in  a  northwest  direction,  probably  aiming  to  gain  another 
road  which  would  conduct  him  to  the  Southside  Railroad.  He  was 
soon  overtaken,  upon  a  plain  surrounded  by  hills,  from  which  there  was 
no  escape,  and  where  his  destruction  was  sure.  Our  forces  came  thun- 
dering on,  planting  their  batteries  upon  the  surrounding  crests,  ready  to 
drown  the  rebel  army  in  a  deluge  of  blood.  It  is  said  that  General  Grant, 
conscious  that  this  crisal  hour  was  at  hand,  humanely  shrinking  from  the 
thought  of  slaughtering  so  many  men  who  had  been  dragged  unwittingly 
into  the  rebellion,  had  sent  word  to  General  Lee  that  he  was  willing  to 
grant  him  reasonable  terms  of  capitulation.  The  answer  he  received 
induced  liim  to  send  in  response  the  following  terms : — 

"  I  propose  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Nortliem  Virginia 
on  the  following  terms,  to  wit :  Rolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be 
made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given  to  an  officer  designated  by  me,  the 
other  to  be  retained  by  such  officers  as  you  may  designate.  The  officers 
to  give  their  individual  paroles  not  to  take  arms  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged,  and  each  company  or  regi- 
mental commander  sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men  under  their  commands. 
The  arms,  artillery,  and  public  property  to  be  packed  and  stacked,  and 
turned  over  to  the  officers  appointed  by  me  to  receive  them.  This  will 
not  embrace  the  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their  private  horses  or  bag- 
gage. This  done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United  States  authority  so  long  as  they 
observe  their  parole,  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  reside.'' 

To  this  proposition  General  Lee  inmiediately  returped  answer,  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  date,  containing  the  terms  of  sur- 
render of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  as  proposed  by  you.  As  tlier 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  expressed  in  your  letter  of  the  8th 
instant,  thei/  are  a<:€epted.  I  will  proceed  to  designate  the  proper  officers 
to  carry  the  stipulations  into  effect." 

Our  troops  were  just  ready  to  open  their  annihilating  fire  when  it  wa3 
announced  to  both  armies  that  Lee  had  surrendered.  Our  troops  received 
the  first  tidings  of  the  capitulation  from  the  enthusiastic  shouts  which  burst 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  rebel  troops.  These  deeply  injured  men,  unfed, 
unpaid,  haggard  with  famine  and  clothed  in  rags,  weary  of  the  war  and  utterly 
exhausted,  who  were  gradually  awaking  to  the  fact  tliat  they  had  no  personal 
interest  in  the  war,  and  who  had  long  since  ceased  to  feel  any  animosity 
towards  their  antagonists  in  the  Union  ranks,  seemed  to  be  for  the  moment 
frantic  with  joy.  The  war  was  closed,  the  rebellion  ended.  T^iere  was  to 
be  no  more  fighting^  and  wounds,  and  death.  Peacefully  th^y  could  now 
return  to  their  homes,  to  their  wives,  to  their  children.  Cheer  after  cheer 
rose  from  the  embattled  host.  The  cheer  was  echoed  back  in  shout  after 
shout  from  the  victors  who  surrounded  tliem,  and  then  both  voices,  that  of 
friend  and  foe,  blended  in  a  joyful  cry,  which  must  have  ascended  alnw*' 
like  an  anthem  of  praise  to  tlie  ear  of  God.    Willi  the  great  nuun  <tf  boA 
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annies  all  animosity  for  the  moment  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  Tears  and 
prayers,  and  shouting  and  embracings,  and  the  long  agony  of  four  years 
of  blood  and  woe,  seemed  to  be  lost  in  this  one  hour  of  returning  peace. 
The  troops,  who  in  long  lines  in  the  rear  were  hurrying  forward  to  the  sup- 
posed scene  of  battle,  heard  the  shout,  and  knew  not  what  it  meant.  But 
it  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  came  rolling  down  their  ranks  with  thun- 
der roar,  as  the  electric  tidings  sped  on  their  way.  For  miles  and  miles 
the  mountains  and  the  forests  and  the  valleys  rang  with  the  shouts  of  this 
vast  patriot  army,  which  had  now  trampled  out  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  for- 
ever and  forever. 

The  scene  of  the  surrender  was  sublime.  Major-General  Chamberlain, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Gettysburg  and  Petersburg,  and  many  another  bloody 
fight,  chanced  to  be  with  his  division  in  the  van.  His  troops  were  drawn 
up  in  a  straight  line  a  mile  in  length.  A  division  of  the  rebel  army  was 
marched  up  and  paraded  directly  in  front  of  them,  at  a  distance  of  but  a 
few  feet.  All  were  as  silent  as  the  trees  of  the  forest — not  a  word  was 
uttered — not  a  bugle  sounded — not  a  drum  beat.  The  sublimity  of  the 
scene  dimmed  with  tears  eyes  all  unused  to  weep,  and  caused  lips  to 
tremkle,  which  neither  cannon's  roar  nor  gushing  blood  could  blanch  with 
fear.  The  rebels  stacked  their  arras,  leaned  against  them  their  banners, 
and  silently  filed  away.  As  they  came  up.  General  Chamberlain  nobly 
called  upon  his  men  to  present  arms,  and  thus  these  heroic  victims  of  a 
cruel  rebellion,  in  their  hour  of  humiliation  and  surrender,  were  received 
with  military  honors.  One  of  the  rebel  generals  had  the  grace  to  say, 
"  This  is  magnanimity  which  we  had  not  expected."  Ai^d  before  his  troops 
stacked  their  arms  they  returned  the  courteous  salute.  As  this  first  divi- 
sion filed  away,  another  came,  and  passed  through  the  samie  affecting  scene. 
And  then  another  and  another,  till  twenty -two  thousand  men  had  marched 
away  unarmed  to  their  camps.  Not  one  word  of  reproach  was  uttered  by 
the  magnanimous  victors.  But  twenty- two  thousand  surrendered.  Lee's 
army  had  been  three  times  that  number ;  but  thousands  had  been  cap- 
;tured,  large  numbers  killed  and  wounded,  and  thousands  had  thrown  down 
their  arms  and  had  dispersed  in  all  directions  to  seek  their  homes. 

The  rebel  troops  were  starving.  In  their  disastrous  fiight,  their  provi- 
sions had  all  disappeared.  Our  troops,  in  their  eager  pursuit,  had  been  able 
to  bring  along  but  a  scanty  supply.  But  they  divided  their  rations  with 
their  conquered  foe,  every  man  giving  one-half  of  his  dinner  to  the 
enemy  he  had  so  long  been  fighting,  and  then  our  troops  went  hungry  for 
many  hours,  till  fresh  supplies  could  reach  them. 

No  tongue  can  tell  the  joy  with  which  the  tidings  of  Lee's  surrender 
was  received  throughout  our  land.  Even  the  most  unintelligent  were  con- 
scious that  it  was  the  harbinger  of  peace  throughout  our  whole  country ; 
that  the  integrity  of  the  Union  was  secured  for  ages  to  come ;  that  we  had 
emerged  from  the  conflict  with  an  established  nationality  which  would 
enable  us  henceforth  to  bid  defiance  to  all  foes  within  and  all  foes  without : 
that  our  nation,  emancipated  from  the  curse  of  slavery  and  from  all  tho^e 
bickerings  and  sectionalities  which  slavery  engendered,  had  now  entered 
upon  a  career  which  would  make  her  beyond  all  controversy  the  great 
Vol.  IL— 38 
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In  the  midst  of  these  unparalleled  trinmphs,  and  while  all  the  bells  of 
the  land  were  ringmg  with  joy,  a  calamity  fell  upon  us  which  overwhelmed 
the  country  in  consternation  and  woe.  On  Friday  evening,  April  14th,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  attended  Ford's  Theatre,  in  Washington.  He  was  sitting  quietly 
in  his  box,  listening  to  the  drama,  when  a  man  entered  the  door  of  the  lob- 
by leading  to  the  box,  closing  the  door  behind  him.  Drawing  near  to 
the  President,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  pistol,  and  shot  him  in  the 
back  of  the  head.  As  the  President  fell  senseless  and  mortally  wounded, 
and  the  shriek  of  his  wife,  who  was  seated  *at  his  side,  pierced  every  ear, 
the  assassin  leaped  from  the  box,  a  perpendicular  height  of  nine  feet,  and 
as  he  rushed  across  the  stage  bareheaded,  brandished  a  dagger,  exclaiming, 
"  Sic  semper  tyrannisj^^  and  disappeared  behind  the  side-soenes.  There 
was  a  moment  of  silent  consternation.  Then  ensued  a  scene  of  confusion 
which  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  describe. 

The  dying  President  was  taken  into  a  house  near  by,  and  placed  upon 
a  bed.  What  a  scene  did  that  room  present  I  The  chief  of  a  mighty 
nation  lay  there  senseless,  drenched  in  blood,  his  brains  oozing  from 
his  wound.  Sumner  and  Farwell  and  Colfax  and  Stanton  and  many 
others  were  there,  pallid  with  grief  and  consternation.  The  surgeon, 
General  Barnes,  solemnly  examined  the  wound.  There  was  silence  as  of 
the  grave.  The  life  or  death  of  the  nation  seemed  dependent  on  the 
result.     General  Barnes  looked  up  sadly  and  said,  ^^  The  wound  is  mortal." 

"  Oh  no  I  general,  no  1  no !"  cried  out  Secretary  Stanton,  and,  sinking 
into  a  chair,  he  covered  his  face,  and  wept  like  a  child.  Senator  Sumner 
tenderly  holds  the  hand  of  the  unconscious  martyr.  Though  all  unused  to 
weep,  he  sobs  as  though  his  great  heart  would  break.  In  his  anguish  his 
head  falls  upon  the  blood-stained  pillow,  and  his  black  locks  blend  with 
those  of  the  dying  victim,  which  care  and  toil  had  rendered  gray,  and 
which  blood  had  crimsoned.  What  a  scene  I  Sumner,  who  had  lingered 
through  months  of  agony,  having  himself  been  stricken  down  by  the 
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Uudgeon  of  elaverj,  now  sobbing  and  fainting  in  angniBli  over  the  pros- 
trate form  of  his  friend,  whom  slavery  has  slain.  This  vile  rebeflion, 
after  deluging  the  land  in  blood,  has  colminated  in  a  crime  which  appalls 
all  nations. 

Noble  Abraham,  true  descendant  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  honest 
in  every  trust,  humble  as  a  child,  tender-hearted  as  a  woman,  who  could 
not  bear  to  injure  even  his  most  envenomed  foes,  who  in  the  hour  of 
triumph  was  saddened  lest  the  feelings  of  his  adversaries  should  be 
wounded  by  their  deffeat,  with  "  charity  for  all,  malice  towards  none," 
endowed  with  '^  common-sense "  intelligence  never  surpassed,  and  with 
powers  of  intellect  which  enabled  him  to  grapple  with  the  most  gigantio 
opponents  in  debate,  developing  abilities  as  a  statesman,  which  won  the 
gratitude  of  his  country  and  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  with 
graces  of  amiability  which  drew  to  him  all  generous  hearts ;  dies  by  the 
bullet  of  tlie  assassin ! 

There  was  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  for  the  death  of  all  the  leading 
officers  of  the  Government  and  of  the  army.  The  President,  Vice- 
President  Johnson,  Secretary  Seward,  Secretary  Stanton,  and  others  were 
narked  for  assassination.  One  of  the  assassins,  at  the  moment  the  Presi- 
dent was  struck  down,  crept  stealthily  to  the  ohamber  of 'the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  plunged  his  dagger  again  and  again  into  the  neck  of  his  helpless 
victim.  The  son  of  the  Secretary  and  an  attendant  rushed  to  the  rescua 
Both  were  severely  wounded  by  tlie  desperate  assassin,  as  with  blood- 
dripping  dagger  he  cut  his  way  by  them  and  escaped.  Tlie  other  men 
marked  for  death  providentially  escaped.  The  murderer  of  the  Presi- 
dent proved  to  be  a  play-actor  by  the  name  of  John  Wilkes  Booth.  For 
many  days  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  was  finally  shot  in 
the  endeavor  to  capture  him.  The  assassin  who  sought  the  life  of  Secre- 
tary Seward  proved  to  be  a  young  man  from  Florida,  by  the  name  of 
Lewis  Payne  Powell.  To  the  joy  of  the  nation,  Secretary  Seward  recovered. 
Tlirough  all  the  embarrassments  of  the  war  he  had  conducted  our  foreign 
diplomatic  relations  with  skill  which  the  more  it  is  studied  shines  with 
increasing  lustre.  His  assassin,  with  three  accomplices,  was  taken  and 
hung.     Others  who  were  aiders  in  the  crime  were  imprisoned. 

In  tliis  atrocious  act,  the  Nation  saw  but  the  development  of  the  same 
spirit  which  the  demon  of  slavery,  treason,  and  rebellion  had  exhibited 
from  the  beginning.  Since  the  first  gun  was  fired  at  Sumter,  the  rebellion 
has  rioted  over  the  carnage  which  has  filled  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
graves  with  the  gory  bodies  of  our  sons.  It  has  uttered  no  voice  of  sym- 
pathy, as  the  wail  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  has  been  wafled  over  the 
land.  It  has  plunged  tlie  bayonet  into  the  bosoms  of  our  soldiers,  lying 
wounded  and  bleeding  after  the  battle.  It  has  cut  off  the  limbs  of  our 
loved  ones,  boiled  them  to  loosen  the  flesh,  and  from  the  bones  carved 
trinkets  for  its  women ;  and  with  barbarity  which  would  disgrace  Coman- 
che Indians,  made  drinking-cups  of  the  skulls  of  patriot  martyrs.  The 
rebellion,  in  wide-spread  conspiracy,  has  endeavored  to  wrap  in  midnight 
conflagration  hotels  crowded  with  women  and  children,  and  to  envelop 
in  fiery  billows  a  city  containing  a  million  of  inhabitants.     With  deliber- 
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ate  parpose  of  craeltj,  it  has  shut  np  our  poor  captives  where  they  bad  no 
shelter  from  the  blistering  sun  of  summer,  or  from  the  freezing  blasts  of 
Winter.  It  would  not  allow  them,  with  their  own  labor,  to  construct  huts 
from  the  large  forests  which  surrounded  them.  It  has  refused  any  thing 
like  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  food,  or  clothing  to  those  held  as  prison* 
ers,  and  has  even  robbed  them  of  the  rations  and  the  garments  which  the 
United  States  Government  sent  to  save  them  from  freezing  and  starva- 
tion. 

It  has  endeavored  thus  by  torture  to  compel  the  Union  prisoners  of 
war  to  enlist  beneath  the  banner  of  treason.  And  when  our  sons,  tfue 
as  the  serapli  Abdiel  to  their  patriot  sires,  have  chosen  unspeakable  misery 
and  death,  to  dishonor,  they  have  laughed  derisively  to  see  them  die, 
devoured  by  vermin,  and  reduced  even  to  idiotcy  in  their  woe. 

It  was  this  demoniac  spirit  which  now  culmincted  in  the  murder  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  attempted  assassination  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Let  no  one  say  that  this  was  but  an  individual  act ; 
that  this  was  but  the  deed  of  one  or  two  assassins.  It  was  the  spirit  of 
the  rebellion.  It  was  the  legitimate  fruit  of  that  baleful  tree.  It  wa/*  in 
character  with  every  development  of  the  rebellion  from  the  beginning 
until  the  end.  It  was  the  same  fiend-like  malignity  which  marked  the 
whole  career  of  tliese  bold,  bad  men. 

They  who  will  burn  at  the  stake  and  hang  men,  women,  and  children, 
their  own  neighbors,  because  they  will  not  join  them  in  their  taitorous 
cause ;  who  can  bayonet  helpless  boys,  fainting  and  dying  upon  the  battle- 
field; who  can  shoot  unarmed  prisoners;  who  can  call  to  their  aid  the 
bayonet  and  the  scalping-knife  of  the  savi^e ;  who  can  make  trinkets  of  the 
bones  and  drinking-cups  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies ;  who  can  apply  the- 
midnight  torch  to  thronged  hotels,  where  maidens  are  sleeping  in  their 
purity,  and  children  in  their  innocence;  who  can  bum  and  freeze  and 
starve  to  death  sixty  thousand,  ay,  sixty  thousand j  as  they  have  actually 
done,  of  our  noble  young  men,  who  were  helpless  in  their  hands ; — ^it  is 
in  vain  for  these  to  say : — 

"  We  are  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  assassin.'* 

They  are  i-esponsible.  It  was  the  venom  of  secession  which  distilled 
its  poison  into  the  souls  of  the  assassins.  It  was  the  energy  of  the  rebellion 
"«^ich  nerved  their  bloody  arms.  Rebellion  created  them.  They  were 
xebellion's  pliant  tools. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  rebellion  had  dared  to  brave  the  scorn  of  the  world, 
it  would  have  exulted  over  the  crime,  as  it  shouted  for  joy  over  the  bloody 
blows  which  the  same  spirit  rained  down  upon  the  head  of  Senator  Sum- 
ner, voting  the  assassin  honors  and  rewards. 

Even  in  the  North,  those  in  sympathy  with  the  rebellion  were  unable 
to  conceal  their  first  emotions  of  joy.  Women,  dead  to  all  womanly 
nature,  were  heard  to  exclaim,  "Thank  God  for  the  news  1"  And  men, 
distilling  venom  more  deadly  than  ever  was  ejected  from  reptile  sting  or 
fang,  were  seen  rubbing  their  hands  with  delight,  and  saying,  "  Let  us 
ring  our  bells,  and  wave  our  bannera,  and  fire  our  heaviest  guns,  for  very 
joy." 
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For  four  Icmg  yean  the  rebels  had  been  dechuringy  in  every  nttenmee 
ef  Wtnperation,  that  the  cause  of  the  Union  was  the  caose  of  hell; 
that  Abraham  lincoln  was  a  reptile,  and  that  any  one  wonld  do  both 
Ood  and  man  a  service  who  wonld  cmsh  him  like  a  viper.  At  length  the 
tiwafwin,  thns  roused,  nerved  himself  for  the  deed.  Appalled  by  the  ay 
ci  indignation  which  burst  fix>m  every  honest  breast,  the  dem<m  of  rebel- 
lion shrank  back  and  exclaimed,  ^It  was  not  I  who  did  it." 

Fonl  gpidt !  thou  didst  do  it.  And  both  God  and  man  will  hold  thee 
responsible  for  the  deed.  It  was  Davis  and  Lee  and  Hood  and  John- 
ston and  Beauregard  who  fired  that  pistol.  They  shot  the  deadly  bul- 
let into  the  brain  of  our  beloved  President.  The  wretch  who  pulled 
the  trigger  was  their  agent ;  he  could  not  have  existed  but  for  them.  It 
was  Toombs  and  Wigfall  and  Pickens  and  Wise  who  struck  the  dagger 
into  the  throat  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  for  their  foul  treason,  their 
words  of  encouragement,  through  long,  long  years,  the  assassin's  pitHees 
heart  could  never  have  been  fired  for  the  deed. 

The  Nation  bitterly  mourned  its  loss.  But  was  the  Eepnblic  lost  t 
No !  The  event  did  but  sublimely  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  there  is 
no  government  on  earth  so  stable  as  a  pure  republic,  founded  on  the  afieo- 
tions  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  needed  but  this  final  test  to  prove 
to  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  that  our  Presidential  Chair  stands  upon 
a  foundation  which  can  endure  shocks  which  would  blow  every  kingly 
throne  high  into  the  air.  The  pallid  faces  and  moistened  eyes  of  the  Na- 
tion declared  grief  only,  not  affright.  The  foundations  of  the  Government 
were  never  stronger.  The  resolution  of  the  Nation,  and  of  its  faithful 
servant,  the  army,  to  destroy  every  root  and  branch  of  the  rebellion,  was 
never  so  determined  as  then.  Not  a  department  in  the  Government  diook 
in  the  wind.  Not  a  nerve  of  governmental  action  was  palsied.  Our  ma- 
jestic sliip  of  state,  though  with  flag  at  half  mast,  went  careering  triumph- 
antly on,  uniiTipeded,  over  the  waves. 

We  had  still  our  victorious  array  lefl,  its  ranks  crowded  with  patriots. 
We  had  Grant  lefl,  with  his  imperial,  grasping,  military  mind/rivalling 
Napoleon  I.  in  the  grandeur  of  his  combinations.  We  had  Sherman  lefl, 
with  his  keen,  nervous,  tireless  energies,  performing  exploits  before  which 
the  achievements  of  the  age  of  chivalry  fade  away.  We  had  Sheridan 
lefl,  with  his  flashing  sabre,  in  the  light  of  whose  gleams  the  scimetar  of 
Richard  the  Lion-hearted  loses  its  lustre.  And  we  had  Thomas  left,  as 
fearless  in  courage  as  the  Bedouin  of  the  Desert,  and  as  indomitable  as 
Ararat.  No !  the  Republic  was  not  endangered.  We  wept  with  grief, 
and  also  with  indignation,  which  girded  our  souls  with  new  strength.  As 
we  turned  our  eyes  to  Washington,  we  saw  that  Stanton  was  still  there,  to 
hurl  with  nervous  arm  the  thunderbolts  of  war.  Welles  was  there,  the  pa- 
tient, indomitable  Welles,  who  in  four  short  years  lifled  up  our  navy  from 
nothing,  to  be  the  first  maritime  power  on  the  globe ;  and  in  the  thunders 
of  those  walls  of  iron,  we  heard  the  cheering  voices  of  Farragut  and  Por- 
ter and  Dupont  and  Lee. 

Chase  was  there,  with  his  imperial  mind,  his  clear  vision,  his  inflexible 
love  of  impartial  justice.      And  Sumner  and  Fessenden  and  Wilson  and 
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a  li06t  of  others  were  there,  as  pure  and  fearless  patriots  as  ever  entered 
legislative  halls,  who,  with  eyes  that  never  slept,  and  with  souls  never 
weary,  watched  that  the  Eepublic  should  receive  no  harm. 

And  there  was  Andrew  Johnson,  who,  through  all  the  scenes  of  an 
evei^tfiil  life,  had  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  distinguished  position  to 
which  the  suffices  of  the  Nation  had  raised  him.  He  was  well  known, 
and  had  been  long  tried.  His  character  was  of  the  true  heroic  mould. 
He  had  great  power  of  intellect,  great  administrative  ability,  great  firm- 
neea  of  nerve,  great  love  of  country,  and  a  thorough  detestation  of  the 
rebellion. 

We  turned  our  eyes  to  our  State  Governments,  and  there  we  saw  An- 
drew of  Massachusetts,  Buckingham  of  Connecticut,  Morton  of  Indiana, 
Curtin  of  Pennsylvania;  and  the  most  timid  heart  grew  strong.  At 
twenty  minutes  past  seven  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  Abraham  Lincoln 
died.  In  less  than  four  hours  after,  at  eleven  o'clock,  Andrew  Johnson 
took  the  oath  of  office,  administered  by  Chief- Justice  Chase,  and  was  thus  ' 
inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi.  We  left  General  Sher- 
man, with  his  victorious  troops,  on  the  evening  of  April  the  14th,  in  peace- 
ful possession  of  the  city  of  Raleigh.  General  Johnston  had  just  heard 
of  the  capitulation  of  Lee's  army,  and  despairingly  had  sent  in  a  flag  of 
truce  to  confer  respecting  the  surrender  of  his  own.  On  the  morning  of 
the  17th  the  tidings  reached  Baleigh  of  the  assassination  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

On  the  18th  an  engagement  was  entered  into  for  the  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities, and  a  memorandum  of  agreement  was  drawn  up  as  a  basis  of 
peace,  which  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  Cabinet  at  Washington,  and 
to  the  whole  country.     It  was  as  follows : — 

"  1.  The  contending  armies  now  in  the  field  to  maintain  their  statu 
quo  until  notice  is  given  by  the  commanding  general  of  either  to  his  oppo- 
nent, and  reasonable  time,  say  forty-eight  hours,  allowed. 

"  2.  The  Confederate  armies  now  in  existence  to  be  disbanded,  and 
conducted  to  the  several  State  capitals,  there  to  deposit  their  arms  and 
public  property  in  the  State  arsenal,  and  each  officer  and  man  to  file  an 
agreement  to  cease  fi'om  acts  of  war,  and  abide  the  action  of  both  Federal 
and  State  authorities.  The  number  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  bq 
reported  to  the  chief  gf  ordnance  at  Washington  City,  subject  to  the  future 
action  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  be  used  solely  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  within  the  borders  of  the  States  respectively. 

"  3.  The  recognition  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  of  the 
several  State  Governments,  on  their  officers  and  legislatures  taking  the 
oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  th§  United  States,  and  where  con- 
flicting State  Governments  have  resulted  from  the  war,  tlie  legitimacy  of 
all  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

'*  4.  The  reestablishment  of  all  Federal  Courts  in  the  several  States, 
witli  powers  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Congress. 

"  5.  The  people  and  inhabitants  of  all  States  to  be  guaranteed,  so  far 
as  the  Executive  can,  their  political  rights  and  franchise,  as  well  as  the 
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rights  of  person  and  property,  as  defined  by  the  Oonstitntion  of  fihe  TTnited 
States  and  of  States  respectively. 

"  6.  The  Executive  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  TTnited  Statei 
not  to  disturb  any  of  the  people  by  reason  of  the  late  war,  so  long  as  they 
live  in  peace  and  quiet,  abstain  from  acts  of  armed  hostility,  and  obej 
laws  in  existence  at  any  place  of  their  residence. 

'^  7.  In  general  terms,  war  to  cease,  a  general  amnesty,  so  far  as  the 
Executive  power  of  the  United  States  can  command,  or  on  condition  of  dis- 
bandment  of  the  Confederate  armies,  and  the  distribution  of  arms  and 
resumption  of  peaceful  pursuits  by  officers  and  men,  as  hitherto  compos- 
ing the  said  armies.  Not  being  fully  empowered  by  onr  respective 
principals  to  fulfil  these  terms,  we  individually  and  officially  pledge  our- 
selves to  promptly  obtain  necessary  authority  to  carry  out  the  above  pro- 
gramme. 

"  W.  T.  Shebman,  Major-GeTieral^ 
"  Commanding  the  Army  of  the  United  States^  in  North  Carolina, 

"  J.  E.  Johnston,  General^ 
"  Comm^anding  Confederate  States  Army  in  North  Cardinal 

Upon  the  reception  of  this  memorandum  of  agreement  in  Washington, 
a  cabinet  meeting  was  immediately  held  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  action  of  General  Sherman  was  disapproved  by  President  Johnson, 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  General  Grant,  and  by  every  member  of  the 
cabinet     General  Sherman  was  ordered  to  reanmc  hostilities  immediately. 

Several  weeks  before,  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  March,  while  President 
Lincoln  and  his  cabinet  were  at  the  capital,  the  Secretary  of  War  received 
a  telegram  from  General  Grant,  informing  him  that  General  Lee  had  ^^ 
quested  an  interview  to  confer  respecting  terms  of  peace.  The  telegram 
was  handed  to  President  Lincoln.  He  read  it  thoughtfully,  and  then,  tak- 
ing his  pen,  ^\Tote  the  following  reply,  which  he  submitted  to  both  Mr. 
Seward  and  Mr.  Stanton.  It  was  then  dated,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  transmitted  to  General  Grant.     The  reply  was  as  follows : — 

"  Washinoton,  M€arch  3 — 12  p.  IL 

**  Lieutenant-General  Grant  : 

"  The  President  directs  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  wishes  you  to  have  no 
conference  with  General  Lee,  unless  it  be  for  the  capitulation  of  General 
Lee^s  array,  or  on  some  minor  or  purely  military  matter.  He  instructs  me 
to  say  that  you  are  not  to  decide,  discuss,  or  confer  upon  any  political  ques- 
tion. Such  questions  the  President  holds  in  his  own  hands,  and  will  sub- 
mit them  to  no  military  conferences  or  conventions.  Meantime  you  are 
to  press  to  the  utmost  our  military  advantages. 

"  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

" Secniary  of  TTa/*." 

The  extraordinary  terms  proposed  to  the  rebellion  by  General  Sherman, 
settling  the  most  important  civil  as  well  as  military  question,  excited  uni- 
versal condemnation  and  anxiety.     Some  called  in  question  the  sanity  of 
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General  Sherman,  others  his  loyalty.  The  truth,  probably,  was,  that  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  a  man  of  great  military  genius,  and  eccentric  as  well  as  im- 
petuous in  his  measures,  made  a  mistake.  A  man  may  be  a  distinguished 
soldier  and  yet  not  be  an  accomplished  statesman. 

General  Grant  immediately  left  Washington  to  superintend  himself 
the  movements  against  Johnston's  army.  General  Sherman  had  achieved 
results  so  glorious  that  at  that  hour  he  stood,  in  public  love  and  confi- 
dence, second  to  no  one  except,  perhaps,  to  General  Grant.  The  whole 
country  recognized  that  he  had  made  a  sad  mistake,  and  it  excited  univer- 
sal grief.  The  excitement  was  so  great  that  Secretary  Stanton  issued  a 
card,  containing  the  following  reasons  for  rejecting  the  terms  which  Gen- 
eral Sherman  had  proposed : — 

SECBBTABY   STAITTOn's    KEASONS   FOR    OVBRRULINO    GENERAL    SHERMAN's 

AonoN. 

This  proceeding  of  General  Sherman  was  unapproved  for  the  following 
among  other  reasons : — 

First  It  was  an  exercise  of  authority  not  vested  in  General  Sherman, 
and  on  its  face  shows  that  both  he  and  Johnston  knew  that  he  (General 
Sherman)  had  no  authority  to  enter  into  such  arrangement. 

Second.  It  was  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  rebel  Government. 

Third.  It  undertook  to  reestablish  the  rebel  State  Government,  that 
had  been  overthrown  at  the  sacrifice  of  many  thousand  loyal  lives  and  an 
immense  treasure,  and  placed  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  the  hands  of 
tlie  rebels  at  their  respective  capitals,  which  might  be  used  as  soon  as  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  were  disbanded,  and  used  to  conquer  and  sub- 
due the  loyal  States. 

Fourth.  By  the  restoration  of  the  rebel  authority  in  their  respective 
States,  they  would  be  enabled  to  reestablish  slavery. 

Fifth.  It  might  furnish  a  ground  of  responsibility  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  to  pay  the  rebel  debt,  and  certainly  subjects  loyal  citizens  of  the 
rebel  States  to  the  debt  consummated  by  the  rebels  in  the  name  of  the 
State. 

Sixth.  It  puts  in  dispute  the  existence  of  loyal  State  Governments,  and 
the  new  State  of  Western  Virginia,  which  had  been  recognized  by  every 
department  of  the  United  States  Government. 

SeventJi.  It  practically  abolished  the  confiscation  laws,  and  relieved 
rebels  of  every  degree  who  had  slaughtered  our  people,  from  all  pains  and 
penalties  for  their  crimes. 

Eighth.  It  gave  terms  that  had  been  deliberately,  repeatedly,  and  sol- 
emnly rejected  by  President  Lincoln,  and  better  terms  than  the  rebels  had 
ever  asked  in  their  most  prosperous  condition. 

Ninth.  It  formed  no  basis  of  true  and  lasting  peace,  but  relieved  rebels 
from  the  pressure  of  our  victories,  and  left  them  in  condition  to  renew 
their  eflfbrt  to  overthrow  the  United  States  Government,  and  subdue  the 
loyal  States,  whenever  their  strength  was  recruited  and  an  opportunity 
should  offer. 


* 
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The  following  dispatches  from  Secretary  Stanton  ana  General  rTalleck 
throw  additio!ial  light  upon  the  confusion  into  which  atlalrs  were  plunged 
by  the  unfortunate  terms  which  Greneral  Sherman  had  proposed : — 

"  Wab  Dbpabtmiht,  Waahikoton,  A^^  if — &,30  a.  v. 
**  Major-General  Dix : 

"  The  Department  has  received  the  following  dispatch  from  Major-Gen- ' 
eral  Halleck,  commanding  the  Military  Division  of  the  James. 

'*  Generals  Canby  and  Thomas  were  instructed  some  days  ago  that  Sher- 
man's arrangement  with  Johnston  was  disapproved  by  the  President^ 
and  they  were  ordered  to  disregard  it  and  push  the  enemy  in  every  dire&j 
tion.  Edwin  M.  StantoNj  Smretary  of  War^ 

Richmond,  VmGoru^  AprQ  26 — a  30  p.  n, 
'*  Hon.  E.  M.  Stahton,  Secretary  of  War : 

**  Generals  Meade,  Sheridan,  and  Wright  are  acting  under  orders  to  pay 
no  regard  to  any  truce  or  orders  of  General  Sherman  respecting  hostilitiefi, 
on  the  grotmd  that  Sherman's  agreement  could  bind  his  own  command 
only,  and  no  6ther.  They  are  directed  to  pusli  forward,  regardless  of  d^ 
ders  from  any  one  except  General  Grant,  and  cut  off  Joltnston-s  retn^at 
Beauregard  has  telegraphed  to  DauYille  that  a  new  arrangement  has  been 
made  with  Sherman,  aflnd  that  the  advance  of  the  Sixth  Corps  was  to  be 
suspended  until  further  orders,  I  have  telegraphed  back  to  obey  no 
orders  of  Sherman *8,  hnt  to  pui?h  forward  as  rapidly  as  po!?sib]e-  The 
hankers  here  have  information  to-day  that  Jeff*  Daviis^s  specie  is  moving 
South  from  Goldsboro',  in  wagons,  as  fast  as  poa^ible.  I  sugiiest  that  o^ 
ders  be  telegraphed  throngh  General  Thomas,  that  Wilson  oWy  no  orders 
from  Sherman,  and  notifying  him  and  Canby,  and  all  commanders  on  the 
Mississippi,  to  take  measures  to  interce])t  the  rebel  chiefs  and  tlieir  plun- 
der. The  specie  taken  with  them  is  estimated  here  at  from  six  to  thir- 
teen millions. 

"  H.  W.  Haxleck,  Major-Oeneral  Commanding,'''' 

General  Grant  arrived  at  Raleigh  on  the  24th  of  April.  General  She^ 
man  immediately  notified  Johnston  of  the  rejection  of  their  memorandum 
of  agreement  by  the  Government  at  Washington,  and  demanded  liis  sur- 
render upon  the  same  terms  granted  to  General  Lee.  It  was  in  vain  for 
Johnston  to  attempt  to  struggle  against  the  difiiculties  which  enviVoned 
him.  On  the  26th,  the  surrender  of  Johnston's  army  was  made  at  Dur- 
ham Station. 

There  was  a  space  of  about  fifty  miles  between  the  two  armies,  hot 
their  pickets  were  near  each  other.  The  paroling  took  place  at  Greens- 
boro'. General  Johnston  had  about  fifky  thousand  troops.  Of  these,  less 
then  thirty  thousand  waited  to  be  paroled.  As  soon  as  these  reckless, 
semi-civilized  men,  barbarized  by  those  Southern  institutions  which  depri- 
ved them  of  schools  and  churches  and  a  free  press,  found  that  they  were  to 
be  surrendered,  they  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  Nearly  all  these 
men  had  been  forced  into  the  rank  by  unrelenting  conscription.  They 
now  seemed  resolved  upon  direful  retaliation.    Their  officers  no  longer  had 
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power  to  guide  or  restrain.  They  plundered  the  camp,  dragged  the  offi* 
oers  from  their  horses  and  mounted  themselves,  and  rode  off  with  carona- 
ing  and  revelry.  Instant  death  was  the  penalty  which  any  one  paid 
who  opposed  them.  In  robber  bands  they  wandered  over  the  desolated 
South,  scattering  dismay  wherever  they  appeared.  In  this  dreadful  war 
the  South  suffered  more  from  the  barbarity  of  its  own  people  than  from 
the  armies  of  the  North. 

General  Johnston  said  that  he  was  not  so  much  crippled  as  to  render 
an  immediate  surrender  necessary.  "  But  I  saw,"  he  remarked,  ^^  that  we 
must  come  up  somewhere.  We  should  certainly  have  had  to  stop  at  the 
Mississippi,  so  I  negotiated,  believing  it  criminal  to  prolong  a  hopeless  war. 
When  Lee  surrendered,  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy  was  decided.  Had  I 
marched  away,  it  would  only  have  dragged  Sherman  after  me.  He  would 
have  foraged  on  the  country,  and  I  should*  have  been  compelled  to  do  the 
Bune.  The  country  would  have  been  devastated,  and  we  shoidd  have  been 
compelled  to  come  to  terms  at  last." 

One  hundred  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery  and  fifl^een  thousand  stand  of 
small-arms  comprised  a  part  of  the  materiel  of  war  taken  by  the  victors. 
The  country  people  around  seemed  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  peace. 
General  Hardee,  one  of  the  most  determined  of  the  rebel  chieftains,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "I  accept  this  war  as  the  providence  of  God. 
He  intended  that  the  slave  should  be  6*60 ;  and  now  he  his  ft'ee.  Slavery 
was  never  a  paying  institution.  Let  our  people  give  the  negroes  a  fair 
compensation  for  their  work,  leaving  them  to  take  care  of  their  families,  and 
we  shall  then  have  as  much  left,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  we  had  under 
the  old  system.  The  people  of  the  South  are  anxious  for  peace.  South 
Carolina  is  the  worse  whipped  State  in  the  Union.  She  has  no  leading 
spirits  now.  They  are  all  crushed.  We  must  now  all  go  to  work.  The 
prospect  before  us  is  gloomy  indeed.  It  will  be  very  hard  on  old  men  like 
me.     I  cannot  now  commence  a  profession." 

General  Grant,  with  characteristic  magnanimity,  arranged  it  that  the 
surrender  should  be  made  to  General  Sherman.  The  rebellion  was  now 
crushed.  As  a  military  organization  it  had  ceased  to  exist.  There  re- 
mained a  handftil  of  men  in  Texas,  -and  a  few  scattered  bands,  here  and 
there,  who  could  make  no  resistance,  and  who  were  only  seeking  an  oppor- 
tunity to  capitulate.  On  the  8th  of  May,  dispatches  were  received 
annoxmcing  the  surrender  of  Dick  Taylor's  forces  in  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi to  General  Canby. 

Jefferson  Davis  had  fled  from  Richmond  when  the  city  was  evacuated 
by  the  rebel  army.     The  entire  rout  of  that  army  and  its  capitulation 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  continue  his  flight.    He  was  accompanied, 
by  a  part  of  Wade  Hampton's  cavalry.     Benjamin,  Breckinridge,  and 
others  of  the  rebel  cabinet  were  vnth  him.     The^  Government  offered  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  his  capture.     On  the  25th  of  April,  he  was 
reported  at  Charlotte,  South  Carolina,  escorted  by  about  three  the 
cavalry  under  Generals  Echols  and  Basil  Duke.     The  escort  was  con 
mainly  of  Kentuckians  and  Texans.     He  had  a  train  of  twenty  w^ 
His  followers  were  a  set  of  desperadoes,  who  plundered  stores  and 
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g«  and  oommitted  all   lortt  of 
Bdore  leading  ChaiioCte,  Dmrk  msde  m 
amiadtj  to  declare  that  he  wouid  Terr 
field  tluin  erer  before. 

On  the  Sdth,  Dmria  left  Yorkrille,  Sovdi  CkroGm.  G^ 
^  WM  in  inch  bcA  porsait,  thai  he  entered  the  fimot  vith  ] 
daj.  Trie  fngitiTe  rebel  leader  was  now  goaded  to  Lb  i 
tnwpsspmi^  their  hoTBeBacrnfiB  the  northcrii  part  of  2 
fng  the  Savannah  River  a  little  above  Aagarta,  and 
in  Gofifgia,  about  fortv  miles  northwest  of  Angwn,  om  ike  4sk  «]f  Ma?. 
Oeneral  Stoneman  was  cloee  upon  his  hedk  General  WSaon  wm  it 
ICaeon,  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  with  an  ample  eavabj  fiivee.  He  bd 
deplffjei  his  troops  in  varicMu  directions  to  head  off  the  fii^K  MdAtfap- 
tive.  On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  Mav,  Davis  had  mmJtmA  Powdhoa, 
aboQt  half-way  between  Washington  and  MilledgniHeL  His  escape  iioir 
seernerl  hopeless;  in  whatever  direction  he  tamed  he  beheld  Impnisam 
before  hini« 

Bj  circoitoos  and  unfrequented  roads,  he  snooecded^  bj  the  9di  of  Msfy 
in  reaching  IrwinsviUe,  in  Wilkinson  Conntv,  Geoivia«  abovt  tliirtv-fifs 
miles  on  the  raQroad  east  of  Macon,  where  General  Wikon^  bead^varlen 
were  established*  Lientenant-Colonel  Pritchard,  commanding  the  Fovtk 
Mi^'higan  Cavalry,  of  Wilson's  Cavalry  Corps,  following  dosdy  in  tb 
trail  of  the  fugitives,  reached  Irwinsville  at  midnight  of  the  9th.  Then 
he  learned  from  a  citizen  that  Davis  was  encamped  two  miles  ont  ^  town. 
He  immediately  disposed  his  force,  consisting  of  *bnt  one  hundred  andfifij 
picked  men,  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  escape  impossible. 

Colonel  Harden,  of  the  First  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  had  struck  Davis's 
patli  of  flight  at  Dublin,  Lawrence  County,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th. 
Ilanlen  pushed  down  tlie  Ocmulgee  towards  Hopewell,  and  pressing aloDg 
niglit  and  day,  through  the  pine  wilderness  of  Alligator  Creek  and  Green 
8warn[),  rea^^lied  Irwinsville  by  the  way  of  Cumberland,  and  encamped  at 
nine  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  the  ninth,  witliin  two  miles,  as  he  afterwards 
IcariKKl,  of  tlio  encampment  of  Davis.  At  three  o'clock  the  next  morning 
he  a^ain  pressed  forward  in  pursuit^  and  had  moved  but  about  a  mile 
when,  in  the  darkness,  his  advance  was  fired  upon  by  the  Fourth  Michigan 
Cavalry,  of  Colonel  Pritchard's  command.  Quite  a  spirited  contest  far 
fifteen  •minutes  ensued,  when  the  mistake  was  discovered,  but  not  until 
two  men  were  killed  and  five  wounded. 

This  rejK)rt  of  musketry  was  the  first  intimation  that  Davis  and  his 
captors  received  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Union  troops.  The  unhappv  iuai> 
had  his  family  with  liim.  Their  consternation  and  anguish  probably  nn- 
manned  him.  Instead  of  meeting  his  fate  with  dignity,  he  exposed  liim 
self  to  universal  derision  by  endeavoring  to  escape  in  the  garb  of  a  woman 
His  boots  revealed  him,  and  he  was  pursued  and  brought  to  bay.  It  is  said 
that  for  a  moment  he  brandished  a  bowie-knife,  but  that  the  presentation 
of  a  revolver  subdued  him.  Before  his  capture,  his  party  had  dispersed, 
and  Benjamin,  Breckinridge,  and  Trenholm  were  endeavoring  to  escape 
by  another  route. 
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Never  before  was  there  bo  Budden  and  so  terrible  a  downfall.  But  six 
weeks  had  elapsed,  since  Jefferson  Davis  nominally  held  sway  over  a 
realm  extending  iiiteen  hundred  miles  in  tlie  southwest,  from  the  Jamea 
River  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  the  southeast,  from  the  Alleghanies  to 
the  Capes  of  Florida.  Four  large  armies  were  under  his  control.  His 
dominions  were  sufficiently  spacious  to  carve  from  them  many  kingdoms. 
Now,  his  armies  were  annihilated.  His  generals  were  paroled  prisoners ; 
his  possessions  stripped  from  him ;  his  capital  captured,  and  his  cabinet 
dispersed.  He,  a  wretched  culprit,  flying  for  his  life^  had  been  caught 
in  the  dress  of  a  woman,  thus  draining  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  humiliation.. 

General  Wilson,  in  his  terse  dispatch,  says  of  Davis :  "  He  expressed 
great  indignation  at  the  energy  with  which  he  was  pursued,  and  said 
that  he  '  believed  our  Government  was  too  magnanimous  to  hunt  down, 
wcHnen  and  children.' " 

The  rebel  chieftain  was  conveyed  to  Macon  on  the  14th.  He  was  theoi 
ient,  under  guard,  by  way  of  Augusta,  to  Savannah.  At  Savannah,  Jeffer- 
Bon  Davis,  with  his  wife  and  four  children,  with  several  other  captured 
rebels  of  note,  was  conveyed  by  the  steamer  W.  P.  Clyde  to  Fortress 
IConroe.  He  was  there  placed  in  solitary  confinement  in  one  of  the  case- 
mates, there  to  await  Iiis  trial,  when  the  Government  should  find  time  to 
attend  to  his  case. 

The  war  was  now  ended.  The  reader  would  take  but  little  interest 
in  the  record  of  the  dispersion  or  the  surrender  ot  the  scattered  bands. 
In  many  cases,  the  soldiers  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and,  defiant 
of  any  control,  in  tliieving  groups,  started  for  their  honiea  General  £« 
Kirby  Smith,  who  had  been  in  command  of  quite  a  formidable  force  in 
Texas,  found  his  soldiers  thus  rapidly  vanishing,  leaving  his  camp  empty. 
Carrying  out  legitimately  the  doctrine  of  secession,  they  threw  themselves 
upon  tlieir  individual  rights,  and,  asserting  the  prerogatives  of  individ- 
ual sovereignty,  seceded  from  their  colors  and  their  commanders.  In  a 
final  address  to  the  few  who  remained,  Smith  said : — 

"  Soldiers  !  I  am  left  a  commander  without  an  army  ;  a  general  with- 
cmt  troops."* 

He  gave  them,  however,  the  following  good  advice:  "Tour  present 
duty  is  plain.  Return  to  your  families.  Resume  the  occupations  of  peaca 
Yield  obedience  to  the  laws.  Labor  to  restore  order.  Strive  by  both 
connsel  and  example  to  give  security  to  both  life  and  property.  And 
may  God,  in  his  mercy,  direct  you  aright,  and  heal  the  wounds  of  our 
distracted  country." 

And  now  the  Government  commenced  very  vigorously  disbanding  the 
army  and  the  navy,  and  dismissing  to  their  peaceful  homes  those  citizenc 
who  by  hundreds  of  thousands  had  so  gloriously  listened  to  the  call  of 
tlieir  imperilled  country,  and  had  hastened  firom  their  farms  and  their 
firesides  to  the  field  of  battle.  In  less  than  three  months  more  than 
seven  hundred  thousand  were  mustered  out  of  service.  With  scarcely 
an  exception,  they  returned  to  their  homes  and  resumed  the  ennobling 
pursuits  of  civil  life.  At  the  date  of  Loe's  surrender,  the  United  Sta 
Ghovemment  had  upon  its  army  roll  nearly  a  million  of  men.     One  hai 


I  most  to  admire — ^tlio  alacrity  with  wliicli  th^e  n^ble  men 
ke  field  of  battle,  or  the  quietude  witli  which  they  laid  aside 
md,  con&cioQB  of  the  noble  deeda  they  had  eo  nohly  performed, 
1  heir  friends  and  their  homes. 

f  gale  has  abated  the  waves  Btill  rolL    The  work  of  reoonj&trucs 

iie^^essarily  slow.     Of  its  final  and  triumphant  succcsg  no  intelli- 

•  old  doubt.     The  crushing  of  the  rebellion  placed  our  couutir 

i  ranki,  as  a  power,  amoog  the  nations  of  the  globe*     Our  fla^ 

new  lustre.     Our  Union  was  consolidated,  for  no  one  feared 

a  woTild  ever  again  reBture  to  raise  its  banner.     The  follow- 

atiouB  satisfied  the  community  that  the  national  debt  could 

e  borne :   The  individual  property  of  the  nation  was  amply 

^  ..     ^         .-  ^jjj  ^^  public  property  of  the 

iiatton^  cuuBiEUng  01  teroie  iana  aj       Lilnea  of  gold  and  silver,  wag,  at  the 

lowes'^  calculation,  five  tim^  more  taan  the  nationa]  debt.     ConBequeotlj 

there  were  no  eecnrities  so  eagerly  sought  as  the  public  funds. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  that  God  has  opened  before  us  a  career  such  m  no 
other  nation  has  yet  entered  upon*  He  has  given  us  a  whole  continent 
to  ouraelves.  He  has  forbidden  any  dividing  line^.  The  range  of  oui 
mountains,  the  flow  of  onr  rivers,  the  necessities  of  our  National  life  indi- 
cate that  the  Divine  Architect  will  tolerate  here  hut  one  nation^  one  flag, 
one  brotherhood.  All  causes  now  combine  to  promote  the  grandeur  of 
this  imperial  republic.  This  dreadful  war  has  removed  the  only  obstacle 
which  has  interfered  with  our  harmony  and  our  greatness,  Onr  Govern- 
ment is  wonderfully  adapted  for  expansion.  We  are  one  nation  in  even 
thing  which  involves  national  questions,  while  each  State  h  Bovereign  Mid 
independent  in  all  that  is  local  in  its  legislation. 
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CHAPTER    XLVII. 

RESULTS     OF    THE    CONFLICT. 

BVraCT  Of  DmAfflKBB  AT  BULL  BUN. — EXOITXMSHT  BBSPBOnNG  SlAYBBT. — ^NbW  LaWS  DT 
THB  DXSTBICT  Or  COLUMBIA. — PbOOLAHATION  Or  GbNBBAL  DaYID  HuNTEB. — SUPPBBSSIOlf 
OF    THB  SlAVB-TbADB. — RESOLVES   OF    THB  ThIBTY-SbYBNTH    COK6BESS. — HON.  EDWABD   U. 

Stakton. — Colonel  Robbbt  G.  Shaw. — Act  of  Bmingzpation.— Lbttbb  of  Hon.  Chabum 
8U1INB& — ^Duties  of  the  Ambbioan  Citiebk. 

Sooir  after  the  assembling  of  Congress,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
filaveholders'  rebellion,  as  it  was  manifest  that  slavery  was  the  cause  and 
the  support  and  the  motive  power  of  the  rebellion,  an  effort  was  made  to 
confiscate  the  property  and  emancipate  the  slaves  of  all  rebel  masters. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  at  that  hour,  sympathy  with  slavery  was  so 
strong,  and  the  desire  to  conciliate  the  Border  Slave  States,  who  were 
so  bitterly  opposed  to  the  measure,  was  so  potent,  that  the  resolve  could 
not  be  passed.  The  slaves  continued,  through  their  enforced  labor,  to  feed 
the  armies  of  rebellion  and  dig  the  trenches  and  repair  the  fortifications  before 
which  Northern  patriots  were  profusely  shedding  their  blood.  It  was  not 
until  God  laid  upon  us  the  Egyptian  plague  of  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  that  the  nation  could  be  persuaded  to  let  even  the  slaves  of 
traitors  in  arms  go  free.  The  traitor,  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  still  lingered  in  the  halls  of  Congress  that  he  might  thwart  all 
fflideavors  to  crush  the  rebellion,  denounced  this  movement  as  "  the  first  of 
a  series  of  acts  loosing  all  bonds.''  This  bill  was  passed  on  the  3d  of 
August,  1861.  The  carnage  of  Bull  Run,  which  had  occurred  but  three 
weeks  before,  pushed  it  through.  But  even  that  plague  of  blood  and  woe 
could  only  secure  the  emancipation  of  such  slaves  as  had  been  employed 
by  their  traitorous  masters  "  upon  any  fort,  navy-yard,  dock,  armory,  ship, 
intrenchment,  or  in  any  military  or  naval  service  whatsoever,  against  the 
government  and  lawful  authority  of  the  United  States."  The  slaves 
who  by  millions  were  working  in  the  field,  under  the  lash,  to  feed  these 
armies,  were  still  to  remain  in  bondage. 

As  the  rebellion  developed  increasingly  gigantic  proportions,  and  it 
was  manifest  that  the  country  w^as  engaged  in  a  deafh-grapple  with  its 
foes.  General  John  C.  Fremont  issued,  in  Missouri,  a  proclamation  which 
was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  all  the  loyal  masses  of  the  North,  but  which 
roused  to  intense  indignation  the  pro-slavery  party  in  the  Border  Stat^ 
this  proclamation,  issued  on  the  30th  of  August,  1861,  General  1 
said: — 

^^  Real  and  personal  property  of  those  who  shall  take  up  arms  i 
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the  Tim  ted  Btates,  or  who  shall  be  directly  proveii  to  have  tat  en  an  active 
part  with  their  enemies  in  tlxe  field,  is  declared  confiscated  to  public  um^ 
and  their  slave^^  if  amj  ihey  hm^c^  are  hereby  dednred  freemen.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  uproar  which  the  sentence  we  have  itaticiied 
qreated  among  the  pro-slavery  men  in  the  North  and  in  the  Border  States. 
General  Fremont  wag  denounced  in  the  most  vehement  terms,  and  his  disr 
misgal  from  command  clamorously  called  for.  President  Lincoln  was 
alarmed.  lie  wrote  to  General  Fremont,  requesting  him  to  modify  hia 
proclamation  so  that  it  should  embrac^e  only  tJioee  slaves  who  liad  been 
employed  by  their  m^istera  in  actual  military  service.  General  Fremont 
replied,  as  has  been  Btated  in  the  first  volumej  in  words  which  will  forever 
redound  to  his  honor : —  , 

"  If  your  better  judgment  decides  that  1  was  wrong  in  the  article  re- 
tpecting  the  liberation  of  slaves,  I  have  to  ask  that  yon  will  openly  direct 
me  to  make  the  correction*  The  implied  cen&ure  will  be  received  as  a 
ioldier  always  should  receive  the  reprimand  of  hi^  chief.  If  I  were  to 
retract  of  my  own  accord,  it  would  imply  that  I  myself  thought  it  wrong, 
and  that  I  had  acted  without  the  reflection  which  the  gravity  of  the  point 
demanded*    But  I  did  not" 

To  this  the  President  replied,  with  his  characteristic  frankness,  under 
the  date  of  September  11th:  **  Your  answer,  just  reeeived^  expresses  the 
preference  on  your  part,  that  I  should  make  an  open  order  for  the  modi- 
fication, which  I  very  t^heerfully  do.  It  is  therefore  ordered,  that  the  saiJ 
clause  of  said  proclaniation  be  so  mmlified^  held,  and  construed  as  to  con- 
form with  and  not  to  transcend  the  provisions  on  the  same  Bubjeet,  coii- 
taifi^  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  *  An  Act  to  confiscate  proi>erty  uaed 
for  insurrectionary  purpoees,' " 

On  the  25th  of  Januarj,  1862^  Secretary  Seward,  in  accordance  with 
the  rapidly  growing  demand  of  public  sentiment,  issued  an  order  from  the 
Preeident,  forbidding  the  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  receiv- 
ing into  custody  '*any  persons  claimed  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor,  and 
not  charged  witli  any  crime,  nnless  upon  arrest  or  commitment,  pursuant 
to  laWj  as  fugitives  from  such  service  or  labor."  Even  this  so  slight  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  the  colored  men  excited  the  most  violent  opposition. 
But  the  tide  of  freedom  was  now  slowly,  yet  surely,  rising,  and  nothing 
eould  stay  its  progress. 

In  Marchj  Congress  adopted  a  recommendation  of  the  President,  ofier- 
ing  "  to  cooperate  with  any  State  whi(;h  may  adopt  a  gradual  abolishment 
of  slavery^  giving  to  such  State  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used  by  such  State  in 
its  discretion,  to  compensate  for  the  inconveniences,  public  and  private, 
produced  by  sucli  change  of  system*" 

Eagle-eyed  sla\*ery  waa  again  alamied,  and  petitions  from  Kentucky 
were  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate,  entreating  Congress  "  to  disregaid 
all  schemes  for  emancipation," 

At  the  same  time  both  halla  of  Congresi  were  flooded  with  petit  ions 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  was  under 
the  excluBive  legislation  of  Congress,  The  advocates  of  slavery  were 
fi^ually  active.      Even  from  the  Free  State  of  Illinois,  whuise  southern 
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r^on,  peopled  by  emigrants  from  the  South,  was  appropriately  called 
Egypt,  a  pe^Uion  was  presented  by  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  asking 
Congress  not  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District,  and  asking  for  the  expul- 
sion of  any  menber  who  should  advocate  such  a  measure. 

For  two  generations,  slavery,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Government, 
had  polluted  our  National  Capital.  There  were  over  three  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  held  up  their  fettered  hands  beneath  the 'Stars 
and  Stripes  which  floated  so  proudly  over  our  halls  of  legislation.  On  the 
11th,  the  bill  of  emancipation  passed  the  House  by  a  large  majority. 
John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  in  an  impassioned  speech,  entered  his 
protest,  in  the  name  of  his  constituents,  not  only  against  the  bill,  but 
against  any  action  whatever  upon  the  subject  of  slavery ;  but  the  fetters 
had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  the  weary  slave  forever.  The  enfranchised 
bondmen  received  their  freedom  with  devout  gratitude  to  God,  and  in  the 
joy  of  prayers  and  thanksgiving  buried  in  oblivion  all  the  wrongs  which 
they  had  received  from  their  oppressors.  A  gratuity  of  $1,000,000  was 
voted  to  the  loyal  slave-masters  of  the  District  of  Columbii,  as  compen- 
sation for  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves. 

There  were  fifteen  thousand  persons  of  African  descent  in  the  District 
They  had  long  been  subjected  to  the  most  oppressive  laws.  Congress 
enacted  that  they  should  henceforth  be  under  the  same  code  of  criminal 
law,  and  be  subjected  to  the  same  punishment  with  white  persons.  The 
free  colored  people  had  been  compelled  to  pay  taxes  for  tiie  support  of 
schools  from  which  their  own  children  were  excluded.  Congress  author- 
ized them  to  establish  schools  of  their  own,  and  to  appropriate  their 
money  for  the  education  i>f  their  own  children.  Thus,  step  by  step,  fi-ee- 
dom  moved  on,  impelled  by  the  energies  of  war. 

Begardless  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  the  pro-slavery 
spirit,  which  had  so  long  dominated  in  Congress,  refused  to  recognize  the 
sister  republics  of  Ilayti  and  Liberia.  On  the  24th  of  April,  a  bill  passed 
the  Senate,  opening  diplomatic  relationship  with  both  of  these  Govern- 
ments. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1862,  Majqr-General  David  Huntef,  struggling 
against  the  infuriate  hordes  of  rebellion  and  slavery  in  South  Carolina, 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  said : — * 

"  The  three  States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  compris- 
ing the  JMKlitary  Department  of  the  South,  having  deliberately  declared 
themselves  no  longer  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  having  taken  up  arms  against  the  said  United  States,  it 
becomes  a  military  necessity  to  declare  them  under  martial  law.  This  was 
accordingly  done  on  the  25th  of  April,  1862.  Slavery  and  martial  law  in 
a  free  country  are  altogether  incompatible.  The  persons  in  these  three 
States,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina,  heretofore  held  as  slaves,  are 
therefore  declared  forever  free." 

The  clamor  which  this  proclamation  aroused  from  the  lips  of  pro- 
slavery  partisans  filled  the  land.     The  President  was  again  alarmed.     To 
appease  the  cry,  he  responded  on  the  19th  of  May  in  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  said : — 
Vol.  n.-^» 
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**  I,  Abraham  Lmcoln,  President  of  the  United  Statea,  proclaim  and 
declare  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  no  knowledge  or 
belief  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  General  Tlnnter  to  issne  &nch  a  prcKv 
lamation^  nor  has  it  yet  any  anthentic  information  that  the  document  U 
genuine ;  and  furtlier,  that  neither  General  Hunter  nor  any  other  com- 
mander or  person  has  been  authorized  by  tlie  Government  of  the  United 
StateB  to  make  proclamations  declaring  the  slaves  of  an^y  State  free ;  and 
that  tbe  supposed  proclamation  now  in  question^  whethcT  genuine  or  falas,  ■ 
it  altogether  to  id,  so  far  as  respects  such  declai^tion."  | 

These  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  the  arrogant  spirit 
of  slavery  were  very  painful  to  a  l^fffi  portion  of  the  Northern  eom- 
munity,  while  there  were  many  tmly  patriotic  but  cautions  men^  who 
deemed  th^e  conservative  measures  eminently  wise,  and  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  harmony  at  the  North,  and  calculated  to  keep  alive  what- 
ever of  latent  Union  feeHng  there  still  remained  at  the  South, 

Slavery  demanded  the  right  to  establish  itself  in  the  Territories^  and 
to  build  up  its  intrenchments  there,  unchecked  by  Congressional  legislation 
or  Territorial  law.  On  the  7th  of  June  a  bill  passed  the  Senate  pnihibiting 
forever  slavery  in  the  Territories.  "  Tlie  irrepealable  decree^''  said  Senator 
Wilson,  irom  Massachusetts,  '*  has  gone  forth,  tliat  evermore  those  pratria 
and  forests  and  mines,  with  their  illimitable  resources  to  be  developed  fi»r 
mankind,  are  consecrated  to  freedom  and  free  institutions  for  all,  chaini 
and  fetters  for  none." 

For  years  the  African  slave-trader  had  carried  on  his  inhuman  traiBc 
protected  from  aearch  Ivy  the  banner  of  republican  America,  One  of  thi  _ 
earliest  acts  of  Congress,  when  by  the  departure  of  so  many  of  the  slave- 
holders the  spirit  of  freedom  became  predominant  in  its  councils,  was  to 
efface  that  foul  stain  from  our  escutcheon.  A  treaty  was  promptly  nego- 
tiated with  the  British  Government,  foi'  the  effectual  suppression  of  that 
infamous  traffic,  by  the  mutual  recognition  of  the  right  of  visitation  and 
search  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  There  had  long  been  a  law  upon  onr 
statute-books  declaring  the  slave-trade  to  be  piracy,  punishable  with  death. 
In  defiance  of  that  law,  slave-ships  were  continually  sent  from  our  North- 
em  ports,  and  slavery 'shielded  from  punishment  those  engaged  in  the 
traffic.  Notwithstanding  the  most  noisy  and  menacing  clahiors  of  the 
pro-slavery  party,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1862,  Captain  Nathaniel  P. 
Gordon,  commander  of  the  Erie,  was  executed  at  New  York,  for  having 
been  engaged  in  the  slave-trade.  This  enforcement  of  the  law  was  indeed 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day  upon  our  land. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  very  many  of  the  officers  in  the 
Union  army  were  strong  pro-slavery  men.  They  did  not  wish  to  see  the 
Union  dissevered.  They  were  unwilling  to  join  the  Southern  traitors  in 
their  war  upon  the  United  States  flag.  They  wished  to  conduct  the  war 
in  such  a  way  that  the  country  might  be  induced  to  accept  the  demand 
of  the  slaveholders,  and  thus  reconstitute  the  Union  by  the  repudiation  of 
the  free  Constitution  which  our  fathers  formed,  and  substituting  for  it  the 
despotic  constitution  which  the  slaveholders  had  framed  at  Montgomery. 
These  officers  often  disgraced  themselves  and  the  nation,  by  returning  to 
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iheir  taraitorous  masters  slaves  who  had  escaped  from  bondage,  and  who 
had  songht  protection  under  the  National  flag.  These  deeply  wronged 
men  were  often  surrendered  back  to  their  oppressors  to  suffer  torture  and 
death  for  attempting  to  escape.  Men  in  arms  against  the  Oovemment 
Were  actually  permitted,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  enter  our  encampments^ 
to  search  there  for  escaped  slaves,  to  tie  a  rope  around  the  neck  of  somt 
poor  boy  or  girl,  and  to  gallop  off  the  ground,  lashing  their  victims  to 
make  them  keep  pace  with  the  speed  of  the  horse.  These  poor  slaves 
were,  without  exception,  patriots.  They  knew  that  the  rebels  were  foil- 
ing for  them  the  chains  of  hopeless  bondage — ^that  beneath  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  alone  could  they  hope  for  ultimate  emancipation. 

"  Everywhere,"  wrote  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,^  "  the 
American  general  receives  his  most  useful  and  reliable  information  from 
die  negro,  who  hails  his  coming  as  the  harbinger  of  freedom." 

The  Congress  of  1862,  the  ever-to-be-remembered  Thirty-seventh  Con- 
grass,  passed  the  decree  ^^  that  persons  claimed  as  fugitive  slaver^  shall  not 
be  surrendered  by  persons  engaged  in  military  or  naval  servic;e,  on  pain 
of  being  dismissed  from  that  service."  They  idso  decreed  "  thiat  no  ^ave 
escaping  into.any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  should  be 
delivered  up,  or  deprived  of  his  liberty  in  any  way,  except  for-  some  offence 
against  the  laws,  unless  the  person  claiming  said  fugitive  sliaU  make  oath 
that  h6  has  not  been  in  arms  against  the  United  States,  uor  given  aid  or 
comfort  to  the  rebellion  in  any  way ;  that  no  person  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  shall  assume  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  'any  claim  to  fugi- 
tive slaves,  nor  surrender  any  such  person  to  the  claimar^t,  on  pain  of  being 
dismissed  from  the  service ;  and  that  all  slaves  of  jViersons  in  rebellion 
against  the  Government,  captured  by  the  army  or  taking  refuge  within  its 
lin^  should  be  forever  free."  By  these  noble  resolves,  freedom  followed 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the  advancing  flag  of  the  republic. 

Bitter  was  the  hostility  and  strenuous  the  remonstrances  of  slavery  in 
view  of  all  these  measures.  But  God,  by  resistloss  providences,  was  com- 
pelling the  nation  to  loosen  the  bands  of  oppression,  and  to  let  the  op- 
pressed go  free.  Though  there  were  thousands  in  our  land  whose  hearts 
were  right,  and  whose  prayers  were  unceasing  that  our  nation  might  be 
delivered  from  the  sin  and  shame  of  slavery,  and  that  the  brotherhood  of 
man  might  be  recognized  as  the  comer-storio  of  our  republic,  still,  impar- 
tial history  must  admit  that,  as  a  nation^  v/e  only  went  just  so  fapt  and  so 
far  as  God  compelled  us.  These  measures  of  justice  were  carried,  not 
because  they  were  right^  but  because  they  were  necessary.  Few  even  of* 
the  purest  men  in  Congress  ventured  to  advocate  these  measures  upon  the 
plea  that  they  were  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  eternal  justice, 
but  because  they  were  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  nation. 

For  a  long  time  a  perfect  howl  of  indignation  was  raised  by  the  pro- 
slavery  party  against  employing  black  men  in  any  other  capacily  in  the 
army  than  that  of  body-servants.     Many  Union  ofScers  threat^ 
throw  up  their  commissions  if  colored  men  were  permitted  to  ab 
musket  or  to  dig  in  a  trench.     The  rebels  dared  not  place  am 
hands  of  their  slaves.     But,  surrounded  by  glittering  bayonets,  tL 
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bondsmen  were  compelled,  ty  tens  of  thotisandB,  to  throw  up  Uie  ram- 
parts and  to  drag  the  guns  before  wlilch  our  brothers  and  sons  were  to  t>e 
Bwept  into  bloodv  graves.  The  Tlnrty-seventh  Congress  paBsed  a  revive 
to  receive  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  free  colored  men  and  the 
riayefl  of  rebel  masters;  and  then  the  mothers,  wives,  and  cliildren  of. 
isnch  slaves  were  made  free  forever. 

There  is  no  man  in  the  nation  to  whom  the  country  owes  a  higher  deM 
f  gratitude  than  to  the  non.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  W^, 
iring  nearly  the  whole  of  this  desperate  etrnggle-  From  fin^t  to  la^t,  he 
h  stood  firm  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  with  a  lion-like  steadfastnesft 
^*:ib  Boars  even  to  the  snblime^  His  indomitable  integrity  and  mvmci- 
bKoral  courage  have  never  been  surpassed.  In  the  darkest  and  most 
peri^,s  bours  of  the  storm,  he  held  the  helm  with  a  ba.nd  which  nerer 
trended.  To  him,  far  more  than  to  any  one  eke,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
organ^tion  of  colored  men  into  regiments  of  soldiers.  Among  the  first 
names  «reafter  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  American  roll  of  honor,  that  of 
Edwin  1  Stanton  must  stand  preooiinent. 

The  -troduction  of  colored  men  into  the  army  was  one  of  the  most 
momentoi  events  in  the  history  of  tbe  war.  In  leas  than  six  months  % 
hundred  thugand  stalwart  men,  of  Ethiopie  descent,  were  clotbed  in  the 
nniform  of  ^^erican  soldiers.  They  soon  commanded  universal  respect, 
by  proving  ti^niselves  second  to  no  other  men  in  heroism.  Some  of  the 
most  chivalrie^^jts  of  the  war  were  performed  by  colored  mem  The  rebdi 
were  roused  b)thia  act  to  such  sarage  rage,  that  they  forgot  all  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity  Xbey  declared  sncli  soldiers  and  their  white  officers  to 
be  outlawB.  ThV  gbot  "tbem  in  cold  blood,  when  taken  prisoners.  ^  They 
bmned  them  alive  ^t  the  stake.  They  mutilated  their  dead  bc^es.  In 
the  impotence  of  th<:^  wrath,  they  stripped  the  dead  body  of  a  distingoi^^hed 
white  officer,  cast  hr^  into  a  pit,  and  then  threw  in  upon  him  a  vast 
mass  of  naked  bodies  if  negroes.  They  sought  to  dishonor  him.  They 
gave  him  a  burial  whi(:^  angels  might  covet.  liVTien  tbe  trump  of  the 
archangel  shall  sound,  ad  the  dead  shall  rise,  Colonel  Eobert  G.  Shaw 
shall  come  forth  from  the  grave  and  say,  "  Here  am  I,  O  Lord !  and  mj 
humble  brothers,  Thy  chilVren,  whose  cause  I  espoused,  and  for  whom  I 
sacrificed  my  life."  The  anrels,  on  that  morning,  may  take  no  special  in- 
terest in  those  who  come  forti  from  the  vaults  of  Westminster  Abbey  or 
St.  Denis;  but  they  will  gaze  with  loving  hearts  upon  the  opening  grave 
at  Fort  Wagner. 

And  now  came  the  crowning  act  in  these  series  of  measures,  which 
were  purifying  our  land  from  that  orreat  crime  which,  in  God^s  retributive 
justice,  had  imperilled  our  National  life,  and  filled  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  homes  with  mourning.  On  the  2$d  of  September,  18G2,  tbe  nation  was 
electrified  by  a  proclamation  from  Piesident  Lincoln,  announcing  that  on 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1863,  he  shoidd,  as  an  act  of  military  necessity, 
declare  all  slaves  free  in  every  State  tlien  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States.     The  Ist  of  January  came.    The  decree  went  forth  : — 

"I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  .United  States,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  invested  in  me  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
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the  United  States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  authority 
and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  meas- 
ure for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1863,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to  do,  pub- 
licly proclaimed  for  the  fiiU  period  of  one  hundred  days  from  the  first 
day  of  the  first  above-mentioned  order,  and  designate  as  the  States  and 
parts  of  States  wherein  the  people  thereof  respectively  are  this  day  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  the  following,  to  wit : — 

"Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  except  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard, 
Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension,  As- 
sumption, Terrebonne,  Lafourche,  St.  Mary,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  in- 
cluding the  city  of  New  Orleans  ;  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  except  the  forty-eight  coun- 
ties designated  as  Western  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of  Berkeley, 
Accomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess  Anne,  and  Norfolk, 
including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  and  which  excepted 
parts  are,  for  the  present,  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were  not 
issued. 

"  And  by  virtue  of  the  power,  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order 
and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  States 
are  and  henceforth  shall  be  free  ;  and  that  the  Executive  Government  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof, 
will  recognize  and  maiLtain  the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

"  And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free,  to  abstain 
from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defence,  and  I  recommend  to  them 
that,  in  all  cases,  when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 
And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons  of  suitable  con- 
dition will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States,  to  gar- 
rison forts,  positions,  stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all 
sorts  in  said  service.  And  upon  this,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of 
justice,  warranted  by  the  Constitution  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke 
tiie  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty 
God.'' 

By  the  Constitution,  which  the  President  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  to 
respect,  he  had  no  right  to  emancipate  the  slaves  save  as  a  military  neces- 
sity. He  could  not  claim  that  necessity  in  reference  to  those  portions  of 
the  slaveholding  country  which  continued  loyal.  Therefore  the  excep- 
tions he  made,  he  was  in  honor  bound  to  make. 

Many  and  anxious  discussions  were  held  in  the  Cabinet  upon  this  subject 
before  the  proclamation  was  issued.  President  Lincoln,  speaking  of  a 
Cabinet  meeting  in  1862,  in  which  the  question  was  agitated,  said : — 

*^  Various  suggestions  were  offered.    Secretary  Chaise  wished  the  lan- 
guage stronger  in  reference  to  arming  the  blacks.    Mr.  Blair,  after  he 
came  in,  deprecated  the  policy,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  cos*  '^ 
Administration  the  fall  election.    Nothing,  however,  was  offered  tl 
had  not  already  fiilly  anticipated  and  settled  in  my  own  mind,  until  I 
tary  Seward  spoke.    Said  he :  *  Mr.  President,  /  approve  of  thepjrot 
tion^  hut  I  question  the  expediency  of  its  issue  at  this  Juncture. 


depre^ion  of  the  public  mindj  eotiBequeiit  upon  our  repeated  rerersee,  m  m 
great,  that  I  fear  the  effect  of  &o  iiiipoi-tatit  a  etep-  It  may  be  viewed  su 
the  last  measure  of  an  exhausted  Government — a  erj  for  help  ;  the  Govern* 
meiit  stretching  forth  its  hands  to  Ethiopia^  instead  of  Ethiopia  stretching 
forth  her  handj  to  the  Government.'  *  Ilis  idea,'  eaid  the  President,  ^  was 
that  it  would  be  considered  our  last  shriek^  on  the  retreat'  (Tltis  was  hh 
prcci'Se  expreaaion.)  *  Now,'  continued  Mr,  Seward,  ^  while  I  approve  the 
measure,  I  suggest,  sir^  that  you  postpone  it&  issue  until  you  can  give 
it  to  the  country  supported  by  military  Huccess,  instead  of  issuing  it,  m 
would  be  the  case  now,  upon  the  greatest  disasterg  of  the  war/  Said  Mr. 
lineoln ;  *  The  wisdom  of  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of  State  struck  mi* 
with  very  great  force.  It  was  an  aspect  of  the  case  that,  in  all  my  thought 
npan  the  subject,  I  had  entirely  overlooked.  The  result  was  that  I  put 
the  draft  of  the  proclamation  aside,  aa  you  do  yonr  sketch  for  a  pii:ture, 
waiting  for  a  victory.' '' 

Ifr.  F,  B.  Carpenter,  in  his  **  History  of  the  Emancipation  Prockmir 
tion,^'  from  which  the  above  statement  is  taken,  also  says  : — 

"  Mr.  Chase  told  me  that,  at  the  Cabinet  meetiug  immediately  aftar 
the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  just  prior  to  the  issue  qf  the  September  proc- 
lamation, the  President  entered  upon  the  business  before  them  by  saying, 
.that  Hhe  time  for  the  enmiciation  of  the  emancipation  policy  could  no 
longer  be  delayed.  Public  sentiment,^  he  thought,  '  would  sustain  it- 
many  of  his  warmest  friends  and  supporterB  demanded  it;  and  he  hmi  prof^i* 
ised  his  God  tJtat  he  W4)uld  do  it  /  '  Tbe  last  part  of  this  was  uttered  in  *> 
low  tone,  and  appeared  to  be  heard  by  no  one  hut  Secretary  Ch&<e,  who 
was  sitting  near  Iiim,  He  asked  the  President  if  he  correctly  understood 
tim,  Mr.  Lincoln  replied:  ^Imad^  a  ^oUmn  vow  he/ore  God  that  ^  i/Gm- 
eral  Zee  was  driven  hack/ro7n  Pennsylvania^  I  woiUd  crown  the  resuU  hy 
the  declaration  of  freedom  to  the  slaves  !  " 

Posterity  can  never  know  the  vehemence  with  which  this  proclamation 
was  assailed  by  the  maddened  partisans  of  slavery  in  the  North.  It  was, 
in  the  same  breath,  denounced  as  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  outrageous 
acts  which  despotism  ever  perpetrated,  inciting  insurrection,  and  indi^ 
criminate  massacre,  and  also  as  mere  senseless  noise,  hrutum  fulmen  as 
ridiculously  impotent  as  the  Pope's  bull  against  the  comet.  But  the  nation 
indotsed  the  act.  Slavery  trembled  under  the  blow.  Freedmen  flocked 
beneath  the  folds  of  the  star-spangled  banner.  It  soon  became  manifest 
that  Slavery,  like  a  hideous  monster  wounded,  bleeding,  howling,  w^as  sink- 
ing into  a  grave  whence  there  could  be  no  resurrection. 

The  slaveholding  State  of  Delaware  sent  an  immediate  emancipa- 
tionist to  Congress ;  Maryland  summoned  a  convention  to  abolish  slavery. 
West  Virginia,  organized  into  a  truly  loyal  State,  framed  a  constitution 
providing  for  the  immediate  and  entire  emancipation  of  her  bondmen. 
Tennessee,  though,  like  Missouri,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia, 
excepted  from  tlie  decree  of  emancipation,  under  the  noble  leadership  of 
Governor  Andrew  Johnson,  took  rapid  strides  in  the  direction  of  immedi- 
ate and  unconditional  emancipation.  Arkansas  accepted  the  proclamation, 
and  in  solemn  convention  prohibited  slavery  forever  in  her  organic  law. 
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Louifiiana  elected  a  governor  who,  in  his  inaugural  address,  called  upon 
the  people  to  adopt  the  "  universal  and  immediate  extinqtion  of  slavery  as 
a  public  and  private  blessing,"  and  then,  in  convention,  swept  the  accursed 
institution  from  her  soil.  The  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States, 
Edward  Bates,  repudiating  the  atrocious  sentiment,  which  slavery  had 
countenanced,  that  the  black  man  had  no  rights  which  white  men  were 
bound  to  respect,  declared  that  loyal  black  men  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  entitled,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  all  the  protection  which 
white  men  enjoyed.  The  Secretary  of  State  gave  the  black  man  a  pass 
for  foreign  travel,  which  slavery  had  refrised,  securing  for  him  protection 
wherever  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  recognized. 

Many  earnest  friends  of  freedom  were  disposed  to  censure  President 
Lincoln  for  being  too  dilatory  in  his  movements.  The  following  extracts 
from  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Charles  Sunmer,  one  of  the  most  able,  elo- 
quent, and  devoted  friends  of  freedom  which  any  age  has  known,  deserve 
a  place  in  this  history.  The  letter,  addressed  to  a  friend,  was  dated  from 
the  Senate  Chamber  at  Washington,  June  5th,  1862 : — 

"  My  Deab  Sie: — Your  criticism  of  the  President  is  hasty.  I  am  con- 
fident that  if  you  knew  him  as  I  do,  you  would  not  make  it.  Could  you 
have  seen  the  President,  as  it  was  my  privilege  often,  while  he  was  con- 
sidering the  great  questions  on  which  he  has  already  acted — ^the  invi- 
tation to  Emancipation  in  the  States,  Emancipation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  Hayti  and 
Liberia — even  your  zeal  would  have  been  satisfied,  for  you  would  have  felt 
the  sincerity  of  his  purpose  to  do  what  he  could  to  carry  forward  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Lidependence.  His  whole  soul  was 
occupied,  especially  by  the  first  proposition,  which  was  peculiarly  his  own. 
Li  familiar  intercourse  with  him  I  remember  nothing  more  touching  than 
the  earnestness  and  completeness  with  which  he  embraced  this  idea.  To 
his  mind  it  was  just  and  beneficent,  while  it  promised  the  sure  end  of 
slavery.  Of  course  to  me,  who  had  already  proposed  a  bridge  of  gold 
for  the  retreating  fiend,  it  was  most  welcome.  Proceeding  from  the  Presi- 
dent, it  must  take  its  place  among  the  great  events  of  history. 

"  I  wish  that  you  really  knew  the  President,  and  had  heard  the  artless 
expression  of  his  convictions  on  those  questions  which  concern  you  so 
deeply.  You  might  perhaps  wish  that  he  were  less  cautious,  but  you 
would  be  grateful  that  he  is  so  true  to  all  that  you  have  at  heart.  If  I 
write  strongly,  it  is  because  I  feel  strongly;  for  my  constant  and  intimate 
intercourse  with  the  President,  beginning  with  the  4:th  of  March,  not 
only  binds  me  peculiarly  to  his  Administration,  but  gives  me  a  personal  as 
well  as  a  political  interest  in  seeing  that  justice  is  done  him." 

•  The  great  battle  has  been  fought.    The  victory  is  won.    It  was  a 
battle  not  merely  between  freedom  and  slavery  on  this  continent,  but  for 
the  rights  of  humanity  throughout  the  world.     Interwoven  with  our 
galaxy  of  stars  in  the  National  banner,  and  blending  with  all  ita  tt^*^*^^ 
stripes,  there  now  beams  forth,  as  never  before,  the  emblazonrj 
Rights  for  aU  Men,    America  is  henceforth  omnipotent  among  13 
"We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  others.    No  Government  will  i 
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attack  UB.     It  shonld  be  the  prayer  of  every  patriot,  that  hencefoi 
roar  of  battle  may  die  away  upon  our  shores  forever. 

Our  hands  are  full.  We  have  four  millions  of  slaves,  unletter 
based  by  ages  of  oppression,  to  lift  up  to  manhood.  We  have  four  n 
of  poor  whites  at  the  South,  not  one  whit  above  the  slaves,  wh 
must  elevate  to  the  dignity  of  American  citizenship.  And  we  1 
flood  of  emigration  pouring  in  upon  us  from  the  poor  and  the  opj 
of  Europe,  such  as  the  world  never  before  has  witnessed.  To  recc 
these  into  our  National  family — to  instruct,  to  purify,  to  harmoni2 
task  to  the  uttermost  all  the  energies  of  every  patriot,  philantli 
and  Christian  in  the  land. 

The  great  mission  of  the  United  States  now  is  to  build  up  ht 
most  majestic  empire  on  this  globe — with  every  man  inspired  by 
energies  of  republican  freedom,  and  our  whole  magnificent  domain 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  A^tic  ice  to  Tropic  sun,  smiling  with 
homes — with  waving  fields,  and  blooming  gardens,  and  bright  firesidefr 
the  music  of  all  industries,  and  the  songs  of  young  men  and  maidei 
the  joys  of  the  bridal — with  cities  gorgeous- with  more  than  the 
splendors  of  the  Orient— with  all  that  is  massive  in  architecture,  a 
nobling  in  painting  and  sctdpture,  and  the  arts  of  the  beautiful, 
more  than  all  this — ^infinitely  more — ^that  here,  in  happy  homes  on 
we  may  all  be  preparing  for  still  happier  homes  in  the  skies. 

Here  is  scope  for  genius,  and  goodness,  and  energy,  in  their  1 
combinations.  We  want  no  more  of  the  dreadtui  achievements  o1 
no  more  of  bombarded  cities,  and  smouldering  villages,  and  mi 
marches,  and  rain-swept  bivouacs,  and  gory  fields  and  crowded  hoj 
and  wounds,  and  groans,  and  death — with  their  distant  echoes  of  w< 
widows  and  wailing  orphans — ^no  more,  O  God !  no  more.  But  g 
Peace! 
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Brutality  of  rebel  surgeons,  416 ;  of  Wheeler's  band,  477. 

Cakal  cut  from  Mississippi  River  to  Lake  Providence,  279., 

Capabilities  of  Americans  illustrated,  130, 

Capitulation  of  Charleston,  508. 

Capture  of  Fort  McAllister,  479. 

Carter,  Brig.-Gen.,  his  exploits,  345. 

Carolina,  North,  weakness  and  rage  of  the  25th  Regiment,  133. 

Carondelet  fitted  for  service,  266 ;  runs  the  batteries  at  Island  No.  Ten,  367. 

Carr,  Col.  E.  A.,  his  skill  and  bravery,  235;  is  wounded,  238. 

Casey,  Brig.-Gen.  Silas,  sketch  of,  81 ;  his  peril,  82. 

Cassvillb  made  a  resting-place  for  Sherman's  army,  447. 

Catlett's  Station,  rebel  raid  upon,  119. 

Cause  of  the  want  of  success  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  111. 

Cbdar  Mountain,  contest  at,  116;  National  loss  at,  118. 

Cemetery  Ridge,  Gettysburg,  403;  its  consecration,  418. 

Centreville,  rebel  fortifications  at,  21. 

Chamberlain,  Maj.-Gen.  I.  L.,  notice  of,  585;  receives  the  surrender  of  Lee's  infantry,  693. 

Champion  Hill,  battle  of,  283. 

Chancellors ville,  head-quarters  of  Gen.  Hooker,  382 ;  the  brick  house  at,  384  ;  Union  disaster 

at,  388  ;  bravery  pf  our  soldiers  at,  392. 
Charge  of  Gen.  Sigel's  troops,  242 ;  by  Gen.  Steedman,  427 ;  by  a  brigade  under  Col  Orlando 

Smith,  431 ;  of  sailors  at  Fort  Fisher,  541 ;  of  colored  troops  at  Newmarket  Heij^hts,  571. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  ;  its  appearance  when  our  troops  entered  it,  508. 

"       •  "Courier,"  graphic  description  of  Malvern  Hill,  108;  statement  of  a  correspondent 

of;  153. 
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Chasb,  Hon.  S.  P.,  Secretar7  of  fhe  Treasniy,  yisits  Fortress  Monroe^  66. 

Chattanooga  strateg^callj  important,  419;  threatened  danger  at,  429 ;  its  position,  430. 

Chestnut  Hill  Range,  Sherman's  description  of,  461. 

CmcKAHOHiNT,  our  troops  upon  the  river,  69. 

Chickamauga,  fearful  slaughter  at,  423 ;  patriot  loss  at  the  battle  of,  429. 

f'liURCH  of  the  Ascension,  Philadelphia,  aid  our  wounded,  416. 

t 'OAST  to  be  blockaded,  16. 

i  OLD  Harbor,  Mi^.-Gen.  Greo.  Stoneman  drives  the  enemy  out  of,  68;  rebel  efforts  to  drive  Gen. 

Shcridau  out,  501.  > 

Columbia,  Union  forces  encamped  opposite,  610 ;  a  description  of  it,  511. 
Colored  men  suffer  from  Northern  prejudice,  45 ;  employed  by  Gen.  Wallace,  184. 

"      Soldiers.    Their  bravery  at  Milliken's  Bend,  290 ;  at  Wagner,  328 ;  testimony  of  Ges. 

Keyes  in  favor  of,  33. 
Cool  IIeroisu  of  Capt  Hoel  on  the  Carondelet,  267. 
Commission,  Sanitary,  its  benevolent  labors,  174,  414. 

"  Christian,  414. 

Confiscation  Act  passed,  301. 
CONFUCT  at  Hill's  Point,  395;   upon  Rocky  Face  Hill,  443;  with  the  ram  Tennessee,  621;  in 

MobUe  Bay,  521 ;  Six-Mile  Station,  566. 
Connecticut,  Eleventh,  at  Stone  Bridge,  152;  Sixteenth,  disaster  to^  156;  Eighth,  noble  conduct 

of,  175. 
Consequence  of  delay  at  Antietam,  147. 
Conspiracy  for  the  death  of  all  officers  of  Government,  596. 
Corinth,  an  important  posftion,  205;  movements  towards,  219;  evacuated,  221. 
Correspondence  of  Gen.  Bragg  and  CoL  Wilder,  190;  of  Gens.  Grant  and  Pemberton,  293. 
Cooperation  of  Union  generals,  376. 
(.'OUNCIL  OP  War  at  Bumside's  head-quarters,  173. 
Crampton*  Gap,  occupied  by  rebels,  132;  charge  up  the  heights,  137. 
(',;A\VFor:n.  Gen.,  commended  for  gallantry,  118. 

CKirrKNDEN,  Hon.  Jolm  J.,  his  trying  position,  336 ;    Gen.  George  G.  (rebel)  unjustly  censured,  338 
Crocker,  Gen.  M.  M.,  charges  the  rebels  at  Jackson,  282. 
Crook,  Gen.,  his  division  assail  the  enemy,  550. 
Cross  Hollows  occupied  by  Gen.  Curtis,  228. 
Cbuft,  Brig.-G«iL,  leads  an  advance,  370. 
Crump's  Landing,  205. 

Curtis,  Gen.  &  R.,  pursues  rebel  Price,  227 ;  his  peril,  228 ;  his  position  on  Pea  Ridge,  231 ;  re- 
ceives astounding  inteUigenoe,  234 ;   outflanked,  234 ;  reply  to  CoL  B.  A.  Carr,  238 ;  his 

confidence  of  final  victory,  240. 

D ALTON  falls  into  Sherman*s  power,  444. 

Davixs,  CoL,  Eighth  N.  Y.  Cavalry,  deserves  great  commendation,  143. 

Davis,  Gen.  Jefferson  C,  deserves  honor  at  Pea  Ridge,  246 ;  notice  of,  349. 

Davis,  Maj.-Gen.  Jefll,  his  address  to  rebel  troops,  112;  he  promises  success  to  the  Southern 

army,  469 ;  his  terms  of  peace,  570;  captured  and  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe,  604. 
Decision  of  Maj.-G«n.  Rosecrans  sustained,  375. 
Deep  Bottom,  attack  upon,  564. 

DsFEjiT  of  the  rebels  near  Corinth,  215 ;  of  Gen.  Price  (rebel)  at  luka,  357. 
Dklay  in  the  pursuit  of  Lee  at  Antietam,  161. 

Description  by  a  rebel  correspondent,  106;  of  Union  officers  at  dolumbia,  S.  C,  510-11. 
Desperate  Fightino  at  Fort  Wagner,  327. 

Destruction  of  stores  at  Savage's  Station,  103 ;  by  rebel  raids  in  Tennessee,  484 ;  by  Sheridan,  556. 
Diagram — Gen.  Wallace  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  211 ;  of  the  Union  fleet  at  Mobile,  520. 
Difficulties  in  laying  pontoons  at  Fredericksburg,  105;  surmounted  by  Union  soldiers,  341. 
DiLATORiNBSS  oi  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  24;  misfortunes  caused  by,  116. 
Disaster  to  the  Mound  City,  248 ;  at  Fort  Fisher,  544. 
Disoouragement  of  most  of  the  officers  at  Pea  Ridge,  240. 
D1SGRACEFUI4  OccuRRBNCB  at  Coggin's  Point,  570. 
Dispatch  captured,  118;  of  Gen.  Dix,  ^97. 

Bablt,  Msg.-Gen.  (rebel),  attacks  Gen.  Sheridan,  548. 


BiLiNciPATiON  Pboclamjltiok,  its  effect^  614^ 

Bmbabkjltiok  of  the  second  expedition  against  Fort  Fisher,  632. 

Ekbrot  of  Gen.  Butler  in  New  Orleans,  297. 

Bkoland,  her  attitude  in  the  American  strugg^  80. 

Bptthet  applied  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  661. 

BSTATK  of  Maj.-Gcn.  Robert  K  Lee,  383. 

EsTVAN,  Col.  (rebel  army\  his  magnanimity,  97. 

EvAcrATiON  of  Forts  Pillow  and  Randolph,  273. 

Eyidencb  of  the  soverity  of  the  battle  at  Fair  Oaks,  87 ;  of  the  inteDectaal  chm 

soldiers,  436. 
KwBLL,  Gen.  (rcbelX  attacks  our  baggage  train,  498. 
ExcrriNd  uaval  conflict  near  Fort  Pillow,  271. 
Exploit  of  Lieut  Gushing,  677;  his  perils,  678. 
Explosion  at  Corinth,  221 ;  of  an  ordnance  boat,  66d. 
Extract  from  the  "  Cincinnati  Gazette,"  377. 

Fabmikotox,  account  of  the  battle  of,  218. 

Fah^  Oaks,  why  so  called,  82;  battle  of,  83. 

FAimPAX,  C  H.,  the  Union  army  advance  to,  SO. 

Fkdtis  of  Gen.  Roaecrans,  near  Chattanooga,  419L 

FsKLLKQ  at  the  South,  399. 

FsROcrrT  of  the  savage  allies  of  the  rebels,  244. 

Field  op  Battlb,  its  appearance  after  the  contest,  243. 

FiFTT-siXTH  Ilunois  drive  the  enemy  at  Corinth,  366. 

FiBST  Alab.\.\ia,  CoL  Geo.  £.  Spencer,  473. 

Fuurr  Connecficl^  Artillsbt,  CoL  Tykr  commanding;  111. 

Ftm  Forks,  fearful  contest  at,  684. 


Gaikzs's  Mills,  battle  of,  100. 

*'Gari>is  Lafatkttk,"  8t. 

Gabischb,  CoL  J.  B^  notice  of  him,  364. 

Garrisox  at  ViCKSBi'se,  ics  heroic  defence,  2^ 

Geart,  Gen.  John  W.,  commended  for  gaOantzy,  llSi. 

GKNXRoemr  of  Union  soldiers;  693. 

Gbrrarix.  Gen^  destroys  mudi  rebel  {ffoperty,  461. 

Gsrrr,  Brig  -Gen.  Geo.  W.,  guards  the  Kansemond,  395;  hii 

at  Fredericksburg,  171. 
Gktttsburg.  Xatioool  Cemetery  consecrated  at,  41 8L 
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Chattanooga,  ^^0 ;  his  first  efforts  there,  432 ;   his  telegram  to  "VirashiDgtoii,  438 ;  he  sur- 
prises tho  foe,  497  ;  his  designs,  575. 

Graphic  Description  by  the  New  York  "  Tribune"  correspondent,  158. 

Green,  Gen.,  commended  for  bravery,  118. 

Gritfith,  Sergeant  Joseph  H.,  Twenty-second  Iowa,  his  bravery,  28T. 

Grover,  Gen.  Cuvier,  troops  led  by,  48. 

Groveton,  battle  at,  124. 

Guerrilla  Bands  in  Kentucky,  182;  their  depredations  in  East  Tennessee,  334. 

Halleck,  Maj.-Gren.  H.  W.,  assigned  to  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi,  18;  appointed  gen- 
eral-in-chief,  115;  his  telegrams  sent  Gen.  McGlellan,  121;  his  testimony  before  Congres- 
sional Committee,  122  ;  bis  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  221 ;  he  is  censured,  222 ;  telSK 
graphs  Hon.  B.  M.  Stanton,  602. 

Hamilton',  Gen.  Schuyler,  cuts  a  steamboat  canal,  264. 

Hamppon,  Gen.  Wade  (rebel),  his  villanous  conduct,  513. 

Hampton  Roads,  a  splendid  scene  in,  629. 

Hanoook,  Gen.  W.  S.,  notice  of,  60 ;  his  splendid  bayonet  charge,  52 ;  his  reply  to  Gren.  Alexan- 
der Hays,  490;  his  telegram  to  Gren.  Grant,  494.  • 

Hanover  C.  H.,  spirited  conflict  at,  789. 

Hardee,  Gen.  (rebel),  his  confession,  603. 

Harper's  Ferrt,  its  shameful  surrender,  142 ;  the  cause  of  the  reverse,  144. 

Harrington,  John,  his  remarkable  adventure,  37. 

Harrold's  Mills,  a  little  encounter  at,  31. 

Hartsuff's  Brigade,  the  heroism  of  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Massachusetts,  150. 

Hatch,  Brig.-Gen.,  wounded.  135. 

Hatcher's  Run,  failure  of  the  expedition  to,  576;  second  attempt  more  successful,  583. 

Hsintzelman,  Maj.-Gen.  S.  P.,  drives  the  enemy  with  bayonets,  92. 

Heroism  of  troops  under  Gen.  Casey,  86;  of  army  and  navy  correspondents,  412. 

Herron,  Gen.  7.  I ,  attacks  the  enemy  at  Cross  Hollows,  250. 

HiLDEBRAND,  Col.,  Third  Brigade,  his  command  scattered,  a07. 

Hill's  Point  Battery,  its  capture,  395. 

Hood,  Maj.-Gen.  (rebel),  compelled  to  fight,  461 ;  charges  desperately,  463 ;  evacuates  Atlanta, 
406 ;  his  army  broken  and  routed  at  Nashville,  481 ;  entirely  overthrown,  487. 

Hooker,  Maj.-Gkn.  Joseph,  his  report  50;  he  is  wounded,  151;  his  order  of  April  30th,  1863, 
382;  his  coolness,  387;  his  proclamation  after  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  392;  attacks  Gen. 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  400. 

Hollinoton,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Third  Ohio,  451. 

Holt,  Hon.  Joseph,  extracts  from  his  appeal  to  Kentuckians,  177. 

Hovet,  Qen.  A-  P.,  his  valor  at  Edwards's  Station,  284. 

Howard,  Maj.-Gen.  0.  0.,  his  coolness,  410. 

Hunter,  Gen.  David,  in  command  Southern  Department,  309 ;  proclamation  of,  609. 

Illinois  Third  Cavalry,  CoL  McOrellis,  245. 

Impatience  at  the  North  at  Gen.  McClellan's  slow  progress,  69. 

Impositions  practised  upon  Soiuhem  people,  229. 

Inaction  ou  tho  Potomac,  cause  of,  15 ;  Prince  de  Joinville's  explanatioii,  16. 

Incident,  75  ;  of  an  amusing  character,  91 ;  at  Fredericksburg,  227 ;  from  a  correspondent  of  tha 

New  York  "  Herald,"  426;  at  Chickamauga,  428. 
Indiana  Seventh,  Col.  Wainwright,  repulses  the  rebels,  136. 
Indignation  felt  at  the  surrender  of  Harper*s  Ferry,  142. 
Inexplicable  want  of  preparation  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  206. 
Infamous  Deed,  569. 
Influence  of  loyal  Governors,  184. 

Injury  to  tho  Union  fleet  on  the  Tennessee,  272;  to  the  iron-dads  before  Sumter,  320. 
Intrigues  of  Secessionists  in  Tennessee,  333. 
Iron  Brigade  at  Gettysburg,  404. 
Irwixsville,  Georgia,  noted  for  tho  capture  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  family,  604. 

Jackson,  Maj.-Gen.  T.  J.,  "Stonewall,"  commencca  an  expedition,  65;  dashes  into  the  Shpnan* 
doah  Valley,  72;  is  at  Cross  Keys,  75;  marches  to  Sharpsburg,  131;  cause  of  his  sobri' 
nnet.  387. 
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Jamkr  Tslakd,  ITnion  force  lands  upon  It,  310 ;  Gen.  H.  H.  Terry  attadu  it,  325. 

Jeffards,  CoL,  Fourth  Michigan,  mortally  wounded,  407. 

JsBiCHO  Mills,  patriots  yictorious  in  a  aldnniah  here,  499. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  Military  Qovemor  of  Tennessee,  200;  his  appeal,  201 ;  notice  of,  699. 

Johnson,  Brig. -Gen.  Richard  W.,  sketch  of;  192. 

Johnston,  Maj.-Gen.  Joseph  E.,  notice  of,  49;  his  military  ability,  56;  serionsly  wounded,  89; 

threatens  Gen.  Grant  in  the  rear,  289;  surrenders  to  Mij.-Gen.  Sherman,  602. 
Johnston,  Maj.-Gen.  Albert  Sydney  (rebel),  notice  of;  214. 
JONXSBORo',  battle  near,  465. 
Jot  or  the  Slavss  along  the  line  of  Gen.  8hennan*s  raid,  475. 

Kaotz,  Gen.,  destroys  a  railroad  near  Burksrille,  560 ;  with  Wilson,  flanked  and  retreata,  561. 
XiABNT,  Maj.-Gen.  Philip,  notice  of,  49;  testiflee  to  the  bravery  of  Oasey's  troops,  88;  a  daring 

'     speech  of,  110;  his  death,  127. 
EsNESAW  MoL^TTAiN  abandoned,  455. 
SIkntugkt,  a  traitor  in  its  gubernatorial  chair,  176;  to  be  invaded,  181;  punished  for  her  neo- 

trality,  339. 
Keokuk,  iron-clad,  sustains  a  heavy  fire,  319;  is  disabled,  320;  sinks,  321. 
KxYis,  Gen.  B.  D.,  where  stationed,  82. 
Kingsbury,  Col,  shot  at  Ajitietam  Bridge,  153. 
KiLPATRiCK,  Gen.  J.,  his  memorable  four  days'  ride,  463. 

KvoxviLLE  with  difficulty  held  by  Union  troops,  346 ;  defences  erected,  347 ;  besieged  by  Gen. 
Bragg,  432. 

Lafourche  District,  an  occarrence  in,  305. 

Landrum,  Ck)l.  J.  J.,  defends  Cynthiana,  182. 

Laurel  IIill,  Union  troops  repulsed  at,  571. 

La  Verqnb,  a  rebel  force  routed  at,  192. 

Lbk,  Maj.-Gon.  Robert  B.,  his  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Maryland,  139 ;  attacks  Gen.  Hnn- 
cock's  position,  411 ;  retreats  towards  Williamsport,  412;  his  loss  at  Gettysburg,  413 ;  order:> 
evacuation  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  587. 

Lbb*s  Mills,  attack  upon,  35. 

Lmobtt,  Gen.,  captures  a  hill  commanding  Atlanta,  459. 

Letter  from  a  niece  of  Jefferson  Davis,  60 ;  of  Gen.  Butler,  530. 

Lexington,  Kentucky,  ingenious  device  at  the  battle  of,  291. 

Lincoln,  Propidont,  his  order,  Jan.  27,  1862,  17  ;  telegram  from,  32 ;  his  letter  to  Gen.  McGcllan, 
65;  he  visits  Fortress  Monroe  and  Norfolk,  66:  telegraphs  Gen.  McDowell,  73;  telegraphs 
Gen.  McClellan,  74;  visits  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  111;  orders  Gen.  McClellan  to  pursue 
Lee,  130;  sends  congratulatory  letter  to  Gen.  Grant,  295;  telegraphs  (xen.  Rosecrans,  378; 
his  speech  at  Gettysburg,  418;  sends  message  to  Gen.  Sherman,  479;  visits  tlie  army  at 
Petersburg,  558;  reelected  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  579;  is  seen  in  Richmond,  690;  is 
assassinated  at  Washington,  595;  a  telegram  sent  Lieut-Gen.  Grant,  600;  his  proclamation. 
May,  18G2 ;  his  net  of  Emancipation,  613. 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  surrendered,  253. 

LoOAN,  Maj.-Gen.  John  A.,  sketch  ofj  461. 

Long  Bridge,  interesting  scene  upon  it,  20. 

L0B8  of  Union  soldiers  in  seven  days'  battles,  108;  by  both  armies  at  Antietam,  161 ;  at  Perrj- 
ville,  196  ;  of  Union  forces  at  Shiloh,  216;  of  Sigel  and  Asboth's  forces,  244;  at  the  battle  of 
Corinth,  356;  at  Chickamauga,  429;  at  Lookout  Mountain,  439;  of  the  two  armies  ner 
Leggett's  Bald  Top,  40 1 ;  the  two  first  dajrs  in  the  Wilderness,  491;  of  Union  soldiers  r: 
assaulting  Petersburg,  587. 

Loss  AND  Gain  of  Fort  Steedman,  583. 

Lost  Mountain  captured,  453. 

LocDON  Heiqiits,  position  of,  139. 

LovELL,  rebel  steamer,  sunk,  275. 

Lowell,  Col.  Charles  B.,  notice  of)  555. 

Mackall,  Gen.  (rebel),  surrenders  New  Madrid,  268. 

Magnitude  of  the  War  in  America,  224. 

Magoffin,  B.,  Governor  of  Kentucky,  his  insolent  reply  to  President  Tiinooln,  176. 
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IQnni  RsGnnnrr,  Fifth,  their  braTery,  59 ;  Second,  their  heroic  yalor,  79;  Sizteentli,  yolunteers, 
undertake  a  daring  enterprise,  170. 

Maltesx  Hill,  a  description  of  it,  107 ;  HcClellan^s  account  of  the  battle,  108. 

liAKASSAS,  its  evacuation  discovered,  20 ;  chagrin  of  Union  troops,  22 ;  afterwards  seized  by  the 
rebels,  120. 

Maksfield,  Brig.-Gen.  Joe.  K.  F.,  notice  of;  150. 

Uap  of  Peninsular  Campaign,  26;  of  Fair  Oaks  and  Seven  Pines,  85;  of  Pope's  Campaign,  127; 
battle  of  Antietam,  146 ;  South  Mountain,  130 ;  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  204 ;  Gen.  Wallace  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  211;  battle  of  Pea  Bidge,  230;  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  Cairo  to 
Island  No.  Ten,  257;  attack  on  Island  No.  Ten,  262;  the  Mississippi  River  fh>m  Island  No.  Ten 
to  Vicksburg,  281;  Mississippi  River  from  Vicksburg  to  New  Orleans,  292;  Fortifications  of 
Corinth,  354;  battle  of  Murfireesboro*  or  Stone  River,  367  ;  battle  of  Chanoellorsville,  386; 
of  Gettysburg,  402 ;  Chickamauga,  Saturday's  battle,  422 ;  of  second  day's  battle  at  Chickap 
manga,  425  ;  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge,  435 ;  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  472 ; 
Gen.  Thomas's  campaign,  485 ;  campaign  of  Wilderness,  495 ;  Savannah  to  Goldsboro',  612 ; 
Fort  Fisher  and  Wilmington,  537 ;  siege  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  569. 

MAJtCH  of  Gen.  Howard's  columns,  474. 

Marietta,  Georgia,  desolated,  455. 

Mabshall,  Col.  Humphrey,  his  career,  335.  * 

Marmadl^ke,  Gen.  (rebel),  driven  by  Gen.  Blunt,  250;  attacks  Springfield,  Missouri,  251. 

Marye's  Heights,  valorous  fighting  at,  171. 

Martlakd  Heiohts,  139 ;  order  of  CoL  Ford,  140. 

Masox,  CoL  Rodney,  unjustly  censured,  192. 

Massachusetts  Fifleenth,  losses  of^  152;  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth,  heroic  conduct  of)  166; 
Twentieth  at  Petersburg,  558. 

McCooK,  Gen.  Robert,  brutaUy  murdered,  189. 

McCooK,  Maj.-Gkn.  Alex.  McDowell,  sketch  of,  193. 

MoClellan,  Maj.-Gen.  Geo.  B ,  his  genius,  17 ;  relieved  of  general  command,  18;  feelings  of  the 
army  towards  him,  19;  his  probable  intentions,  23;  his  conflict  with  the  Government,  25; 
his  kindly  spirit,  55 ;  undue  regard  for  rebel  property,  64 ;  he  strangely  censures  Gen. 
Casey's  troops,  84  ;  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  93 ;  telegraphs  President  Lin- 
coln, 96 ;  telegraphs  Secretary  Stanton,  102  ;  retreats  to  Harrison's  Bar,  110;  pleads  for  re- 
enforcements,  111;  his  prodaroation  of  July  4th,  112;  he  remonstrates  against  Geo.  Hal- 
leck's  measures,  115;  telegraphs  Gen.  Halleck,  121;  telegraphs  President  Lincoln,  123; 
his  persistent  caution,  131;  telegraphs  Gen.  Halleck,  138;  extract  from  his  report,  147; 
relieved  from  command,  163. 

McCulloch,  Col.,  his  boast,  290. 

McDowell,  Maj.-Gen.  Irwin,  ordered  to  join  Gren.  McOlellan,  70 ;  his  prompt  obedience,  73 ;  tel- 
egram from  Secretary  Stanton,  72  ;  his  spirit,  95 ;  Gen.  Pope's  commendation  of,  118. 

McKay  Point,  expedition  against,  322. 

McKniqht,  CoL  Arthur  A.,  sketch  of,  393 

McNeil,  Gen.,  pursues  Marmaduke,  261. 

McPherson,  Maj.-Gen.,  killed,  460  ;  Gen.  Sherman's  opinion  of  him,  461. 

McViCKAR,  Lieut.  C,  New  York  Sixth  Cavalry,  384;  notice  of,  385. 

Michigan  Seventh,  its  daring  adventure,  166. 

Miles,  Col  D.  S.,  receives  orders  from  Gen.  Wool,  139;  number  of  the  foroe  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
140 ;  mortally  wounded,  142. 

Military  road  needed  through  Cumberland  Gap,  343. 

Mill  Springs,  battle  of,  337. 

Mine  \mder  Petersburg,  564. 

Mistake  of  the  Memphis  "  Argus,*'  256;  hi  the  battle  of  Antietam,  162. 

Mitchel,  Maj.-Gen.,  his  death,  323. 

Mobile  Bay,  conflict  in  its  waters,  519. 

Mobile,  its  capture,  526. 

Monitor,  the  iron-clad  sunk,  310. 

Monitors  disabled  off  Sumter,  319 ;  speedQy  repaired,  32L 

MoxocACY  Junction,  conflict  at,  562. 

Monoxgahela,  accident  to  her,  522. 

)IoxTAUK  Iron-clad,  its  invulnerability,  314. 

Moo.'r  Laei  Canal,  279. 

MOBGAK,  Gen.  John  (rebel),  commits  depredations,  182. 


AIGLET,  ijrig.-(ien.  James  JU,  notice  of,  192. 

N^ksoN,  Brig.-Gen.  Wm.,  supersedes  Gen.  Lew.  Wallace,  185;  notice  of;  186;  joj  at  hii 

at  Pittsburg  Landing,  209. 
Nsw  Attempt  to  seize  the  Southside  Railroad,  682. 
New  Ironsides  and  other  vessels  open  upon  Fort  Fisher,  538. 
New  Jersey  First  Regiment,  59. 
New  Madrid  occupied  bj  rebels,  under  Mi^.  McOown,  266 ;  Gen.  Pope*8  reoonnoissant 

hurried  evacuation  of,  261. 
New  York  Forty-fourth  Regiment,  quick  reply  of  one  of  its  captuns,  79 ;   Twenty-fi 

Twenty-second,  136;  Thirty-fourth,  sadly  cut  up,  162;  Ninth,  terrible  alaugliter  of;  1 
New  York  "Times"  correspondent,  411. 
Night  attack  of  the  rebels,  388. 
Norfolk,  expedition  against,  66. 
Northern  Men,  different  views  of,  43. 

Oath  of  CoL  Henry  McOuUoch,  290 ;  of  rebel  Gen.  Ewell,  408. 

Object  of  Gen.  Grant  at  Petersburg,  557  ^ 

Offensive  Paragraph  in  General  McClemand's  order,  288. 

Offiqal  Report  of  Gen.  G.  W.  Morgan,  342 ;  of  Admiral  Farragut,  623. 

Ohio  Tenth,  and  its  heroio  Colonel  Lytle,  196;  Twenty-third  receives  the  surrender  of  1 

fifth  North  Carolina,  133. 
ONi.  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  N.  T.,  its  valor,  660. 
Opinion  of  the  Jackson  *•  Appeal,"  280. 

Opportune  Arrival  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Corps  at  Gettysburg,  406. 
Orangeburg  destroyed,  509. 
Orchard  Knob  captured,  433. 
Order  of  President  Lincoln,  18;  to  subordinates,  from  Gen.  McClellan,  146 ;  orders  d  i 

Farragut,  619;  of  Admiral  Porter,  540. 
Organization  of  General  Sherman's  army,  607. 

Panic  of  the  Union  forces  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  208. 

Particulars  of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee,  593. 

Party  Spirit  in  the  army,  379. 

Patrick,  Gen.,  Provost-Marshal,  his  energetic  measures,  167. 

Patriot  Force  reduced  by  malaria^  81 ;  battery,  contest  for,  51. 

Pea  Ridge,  infamv  attached  to  this  battle.  244. 
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Fbtsrsbubo  formidably  defended,  504;  shelled,  569;  assault  of,  686. 

Phelps,  Brig.-Gen.  Jolm  W.,  his  diaracter  and  conduct,  302. 

Philadelpuia  Church  renders  important  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  416. 

Picturesque  Scfke  at  West  Point,  62 ;  on  the  Rappahannock,  166. 

Pike,  Gen.  Albert  G.  (rebel),  employs  Indian  allies,  228. 

Pins  Mountain  evacuated,  432. 

PiTHT  reply  to  Gen.  French,  470. 

PirrsBURQ  Landiko,  Gen.  Grant  at,  202 ;  a  description  of;  205. 

PiTTSBURO,  gunboat  runs  the  batteries  at  Island  No.  Ten,  267. 

Plan  of  the  foe,  81;  of  Gen.  Leo,  118;  of  battle  and  assignment  of  officers  at  Lookout  Koaii- 
tain,  432. 

Point  Pleasant  occupied  by  Gen.  Pope,  258. 

Polk,  Gen.  Bishop  (rebel),  killed,  452. 

Pope,  Maj.-Gen.  John,  effect  of  his  proclamation,  114;  his  force  at  Gedar  Mountain,  118  ;  his  re- 
treat, 119;  cause  of  his  failure,  120:  his  report,  121 ;  he  is  relieved  of  his  command,  12*1; 
sketch  of;  256;  ho  proceeds  to  Commerce,  Missouri,  257. 

Porter,  Gen.  Fitz  John,  notice  of,  32;  valor  of  his  Xiwpa  at  Groveton,  124;  dismissed  the 
service,  121. 

Porter,  Lieut.,  killed,  542. 

Portsmouth  (Va.)  burned  by  rebels,  67. 

Port  Gibson  taken  by  Gen.  Grant,  280. 

Port  Repubuo,  fight  at,  75. 

Position  of  troops  at  White  Oak  Swampy  103;  assumed  bj  Gen.  Franklin,  106;  on  June  27, 
100 ;  of  the  rebel  troops,  Sept,  1862,  128. 

Prejudice  against  the  negro,  and  its  oonsequenoes,  222-3. 

Prentiss,  Gen.«  surprised  and  captured,  207. 

Preparations  for  a  tliird  day's  fight  at  Pea  Ridge,  239. 

Price,  Gen.  Sterling  (rebel),  his  winter-quarters  at  Springfield,  224 ;  he  miscalonlates  Gen. 
Curtis*s  plans,  225;  he  occupies  luka,  350;  bis'ooorse  after  leaving  luka^  351. 

Prince  de  Joinvillb,  his  statement,  22 ;  his  inquiry,  92 ;  his  toaching  words,  93 ;  his  testi- 
mony, 96. 

Prince,  Gen.,  honorably  mentioned,  118. 

Prize  found  at  New  Madrid,  261. 

Proclamation  of  Gov.  Magoffin,  of  Kentucky,  177 ;  of  Mi^.-Gen,  John  Pope,  114;  of  Got.  Onr- 
tin,  of  Pennsylvania,  130;  of  Gov.  Rector,  Arkansas,  228 ;  of  rebel  generals,  312. 

Progress  of  the  bombardment  at  Fort  Fisher,  539. 

Proposals  of  Lieut:-Gen.  Grant  for  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee^  592. 

pRO-SLAVERT  officers  in  Union  army,  610. 

Pursuit  of  the  rebeUi  to  Sugar  Creek,  Missouri,  226. 

Quantrel,  the  guerrilla,  enters  Lawrence,  .Kansas,  251. 
Quint,  Chaplain  A.  H.,  his  speech  in  Boston,  528. 

Race  for  Spottsylvania,  492. 

Raid  under  Gen.  Warren,  580. 

Raleigh  surrendered,  517 ;  conduct  of  its  people,  518. 

Ram  Arkansas,  its  destruction,  307. 

Raymond,  a  brief)  spirited  struggle  at,  282. 

Read*s  Ford,  skirmish  at,  421. 

Reasons  for  delay  in  attacking  Mobile,  525. 

Rebels,  through  spies,  informed  of  plans  of  ITnion  officers,  19 ;  mean  treachery  of,  45 ;  at 
Williamsburg  kindly  cared  for  by  Union  soldiers,  54;  the  vigorous  plans  of,  83;  assault 
Union  troops,  84 ;  are  pursued  in  their  retreat  fh>m  Crampton  Gap,  137. 

Rebel  raiders,  their  success,  98;  their  aspect  on  entering  Frederick,  129;  foroe  at  Fredericks- 
burg, 168;  plans  for  Northern  invasion,  181;  efforts  to  mahitain  the  war,  204;  their 
threats,  224;  their  barbarity,  249 ;  their  view  of  the  bombardment  of  Island  No.  Ten,  263; 
their  view  of  the  loss  of  Island  No.  Ten,  268 ;  fleet,  its  end,  276 ;  their  designs  relative  to 
Gen.  Grant,  281 ;  schemes  well  planned,  but  defeated,  357 ;  foroe  hurled  upon  the  Eleventh 
Army  Corps,  385 ;  ignorance  of  the  facts  concerning  the  war,  417 ;  boasti  467 ;  barb«ilj, 
460  and  509 ;  re-enforcements  driven  from  Fort  naher,  640. 

RsGAnTULATiON  of  Union  victories,  203. 
TOL.  n.— 40 
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Rkceptiom  of  the  rebel  army  in  Maryland,  120  j  of  a  rebel  charge,  136. 

Rbconkoissan'ck  in  preparation  for  battle,  14S ;  of  the  batteries  of  Island  Xa  Ten,  264 

Rector,  Gov.,  characteristic  document  of,  24.5. 

Rkuarks  of  the  Prince  do  Joinvillo,  90. 

RXMARR  of  Bobcrt  Toombs  disproved,  4.41 ;  of  a  rebel  oflioer,  378. 

REMAHKAnLE  FaCT,  314. 

RxNO,  Mnj.-Gen.,  mortally  wounded,  134. 
Repeated  and  bloody  skirmishes,  502-3. 
Eepobt  of  Congressional  Committoo  respecting^  battle  of  Williamsburg,  52;  of  Gen.  Bumidde, 

after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  104. 
Reply  of  Gen.  Halleck  to  Gen.  ifcClellan,  138;  of  Gov.  Harris  to  President  Lincoln.  332. 
Rbpui£E  of  the  enemy  by  the  Sixth  Tennessee,  344 ;  of  the  rebels  by  Hooker*8  force,  431 ;  at 

Petersburg,  505 ;  of  tlio  Army  of  tlio  James,  OTS. 
RBQUismoN  of  CoL  Ford  disregarded,  1 39. 
Resaca  attacked  by  General  HcPhcrson,  443. 
Rbsclts  of  Vicksburg  campaign,  294. 
Bjbtiieat  of  tho  rebels  from  Manassas,  19;  ordered  by  Gen.  Pope,  125;  of  G^eneral  Butnado 

from  Fredericksburg,  173. 
Reward  offered  for  tho  apprehension  of  Jefferson  Davis,  603. 
Rbtnolds,  Gen.  J.  J.,  resists  a  rebel  charge,  99 ;  gallant  fighting  of  his  corps,  403 ;  LUlod  st 

Gettysburg,  404. 
Retkolds,  Lieut,  directs  a  gun  from  a  tree-top,  459. 
Rhode  Island  Fourth  suffer  by  treachery  of  rebels,  156. 
Richardson,  Capt,  Seventh  Wisconsin,  405. 
Richmond,  Virginia,  why, its  conquest  is  desirable,  10;  evacuated  and  set  on  fire  by  rMk, 

689. 
Richjiond  "  Examiner,"  a  statement  in,  42. 
RiKOGOLD,  the  rebels  concentrate  at,  438. 
Roberts,  Brig.-Gen.,  his  gallantry,  118. 
Robinson,  James  F.,  succeeds  Gov.  Magoffin,  182. 

Rodman,  Maj.-Gen.  Isaac  P.,  his  division  cross  atthe  ford,  153 ;  wounded,  157 ;  notice  o^  157. 
Rolla,  Union  forces  occupy  this  point,  224. 
ROSECRANS,   Maj.-Gen.  W.  S.,  commands  Gen.  Smith's  Division,  220;    His  plans  unfolded,  353; 

prepares  to  attack  Chattano<:)ga,  345;  his  orders,  357 ;  is  assigned  to  Gen.  Buell's  commanA 

358;  nothing  too  small  for  his  uotice,  300;  proves  himself  a  true  military  leader,  370;  forms 

grand  combinations,  371;  his  bayonet  charge,  372;    is  removed,  by  order  of  Gen.  Grant, 

430. 
Rousseau,  Gen.  LoveU  S.,  entitled  to  a  nation's   gratitude,  179;    sketch  of,  195;    his  cavalrjr 

force,  45r). 
ROWETT,  Col.,  killed,  470. 

Sailor's  Creek,  Gen.  Lee  driven  from  his  stand  here,  590. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  evacuated  and  surrendered,  480 ;  people  suffer  from  famine,  482. 

Scene  of  picturesque  beauty,  30;  in  the  camp  on  a  dark  and  rainy  morning,  77;  after  the  battle 

of  Seven  Pines,  ii3;    enacted  below  Fredericksburg,  380;  at  Cemetery  Hill,  408;   at  th« 

death-bed  of  President  Lincoln,  595.   . 
ScnOFJELD,  Maj.-Gen.,  crosses  the  Chattahoochee,  45(5. 
Secretary  of  War  telegraphs  Gen.  G.  B.  Mc(.lellan,  95. 
Sedgwick,  Mnj.-Gen.  John,  killed,  493. 
Seminary  Hill,  Gettysburg,  403. 
Sentiments  of  many  Kentuckians,  177. 
Seward,  W.  II.,  Hon.,  severely  wounded,  506. 
Seymour,  Gen.,  repulses  tho  rebels,  100. 
SiiARrsBURG,  its  position,  145;  rebel  positions  near,  147. 
Bharpbhooters,  their  efiBrient  service,  34. 

SiTAW,  Col.  Robert  G.,  Fifty-fourth  Mass.,  killed  at  Port  Wagner,  328;  a  true  hero,  612. 
Sheridan,  Maj.-Gen.  Philip  Henry,  notice  of,  3r,9;  in  the  Shenandoeh,  647;  falls  upon  tlie  rebd 

Early,  649;  pursues  Karly  to  Fisher's  Hill,  551;  inspires  his  troops  with  his  own  nkr. 

554;  his  cavahy  nearly  overpowered,  568;   his  impetnoillir.  68«j   hiS  takmim  to  G«- 

Grant,  588. 
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&HEKifAy,  Ual'Gcn,  W,  T.,  hm  indefatigable  energy,  20t-,  hia  bravery  nnd  skill,  21^^  reachesi 
tlic  Tan  of  rcb<?la  on  tlw  YoxoOt  28o  ;  prepares  for  a  sccrel  campaign,  440 ;  cutcra  ncsaca^ 
440  J  Ilia  vveli-laid  fichemca,  464;  his  caro  for  his  Foldiers,  407 ;  his  refUy  to  the  Mayor  of 
Atliuita,  4G8:  f^i^ala  from  Kcnesaw,  410;  Sherman  perpkxws  lli©  rebels,  473;  forbiiJj  de» 
etruclioti  of  private  property,  4t4  ;  tclegraplis  to  Waghinptoii,  479;  Feuds  a  Christmas  gift  to 
Piesideftt  Uucoln,  481;  he  feeds  hia  foes  at  Savftnnati*  50G;  his  mureh  U>  Galdsboro\  515. 

BnERKiLL,  CoL,  Ooo  Hundrud  and  Twcnty-Jiah  X.  Y.,  severely  wound^^d,  140, 

^utELDS,  Muj.-Gen,  Jamea^  sketch  of,  71. 

SiULOU  Cnuucji,  head-qua rtera  of  Ocu*  Benuregard,  206. 

8fli(BvrD  OrixiON  of  il  private  soldier,  IG9. 

SiCE:UE.a  Gen.  Dan.  R,  checks  the  fugitives,  387  ;  he  !a  wounded,  409. 

SlcxVESd  in  Union  army,  56. 

£i(i£U  Mi4J.-Gen.  Franz,  commended,  US;  his  £UccosftAil  attack  t%t  Snlphur  SpringH,  U9;  ia 
•talioned  at  Kc41a«  2'J4;  moves  near  Bentonville.  231;  ouxiety  felt  by  Gen.  Curtis  for  him, 
232;  his  masterly  strategj,  2:ta ;  his  BkUful  dispositiaa  of  troops,  241;  relreuts  to  liurper*« 
Ferry,  662. 

StGXAU  officer  at  Fredericksburg,  175;  guns  from  the  Corcmdelet  heard  bj  Lhd  aoxlotifl  Aeet,  2<}7. 
KCE  of  the  rt.'bels  t^Igniflcant,  167. 
1RM1SIUM^£*  by  various  corps,  673. 

Slow  (irogrcss  towardii  cmimelpatioo,  608. 

Bhith,  Maj.-Gen.  Charles  T„  uotieo  of,  2iO. 

8MlTn,  K.  Kirby,  Muj,  (Jen.  (rebell  advances  upon  TeooflOBee,  183;  h^  Blips  by  Gen.  Budl,  188; 
after  his  surr^^ndert  counsels  hii*  command,  tlOS. 

Smyth,  Bri^r.-Gen.  Thumas  A.,  notice  of,  531. 

Eou)t£R&,  the  endurance  and  auOferings  of  Korthem,  53. 

SOUTU  MOUKTAIX,  132. 

BoiTTHSIDB  Railboad  reached,  B86. 

SotJTffERX  History  of  the  War,  an  extract  from  it,  212. 

Spanish  FotiT  captured  by  Gen.  Canby'e  forces^  52&. 

Btaktox,  Hon.  Kdwin  M ,  vi^tiB  Fortress  Monroe,  G6;  telegmpbs  Qen.  McClellan,  90;  Ma  reA»<Mit 

for  objectinj^  to  lernm  of  surrender  accepted  by  Gen.  SbermAn,  601;  telegmphs  Gen.  Db, 

602;  his  position  npoo  American  roll  of  honor,  012. 
SrcpeEsa,  Alex.  IL,  his  gpeech  in  18<)1,  4;!. 
Stwexs,  Col  A.  F.,  c^ttmct  from  his  report,  175. 
Stx>weiian,  Gen.  George,  notice  of,  383 ;  captured,  4*53. 
Stone  IIiv£R,  plan  of  the  batdo  of,  3fl6-6;  a  sucoesiful  rme  of  G€ii.  RosecranE  at  tliia  butite, 

375. 
Stony  Crkes  Station,  affair  at,  580* 
Steasburo,  Union  troops  were  here  victorious,  552. 
SnuTEGiC  movement  of  Gen.  Charles  11.  Wood,  6 JO. 
STBsyoTU  of  our  Government  tt^sted,  598. 
&TEONO,  linjor,  liifl  expedition  up  the  Tangipalio,  .^06^. 
BrRCOQLE  ou  tho  eastern  slope  of  Lookout  Mountain,  434. 
Stuabt,  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  (rebel),  a  dsiring  adventure  of,  90. 
BuBUME  cliarge  upon  Buttery  Eobinet,  350  ^  scene  on  Tea  Ridge,  241. 
SccxjBSS  of  GeiL  Grant's  main  plan  at  Vicksburg,  280;  of  the  FifLb  Corps,  under  Gen.  C3humboT- 

lain,  &Sli. 
guoGESSFUL  efforts  to  ehtde  Johnston,  450 ;  dasih  of  th«»  Union  forces  near  Nasliville,  486. 
SDFfKitLVf;s  of  our  wounded  soldiers  left  ut  Savage's  Station,  i02;  after  tho  repulse  at  Fre*Icrioks- 

burg,  172. 
fimNER,  Maj-*Gen.  Edwin  Y.,  his  prompt  action,  88;  bis  terrific  charge,  90;  sketch  of,  151. 
Sumner,  Uoil  Cliarlcs,  extracts  from  a  letter  of,  015. 
£URGBD!CS  of  the  Union  army,  04. 

CCRJIB.VOKU  of  Vicksburg,  294;  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  611;  of  Fort  Morgan,  524. 
BWAMP   AXUXL,  320. 

ncrMUBtr,  accident  to  tins  monitor,  521. 
Geo,,  mortally  wounded,  1^4, 

-  «ir«gglcB  of  Gen.  Hooker,  105;  charge  upon  the  rebels,  117;  storm  of  leaden  nafl,  tit>\ 
^      *v-  sixth  day  of  battle,  493;  eiploaion  of  the  mine,  5G4;  cliarge  by  Capt.  (nov 


TEariMo^v  before  CougreBsiotiai  CommitU?©.  r<*fl|5*ctiD|f  Geti.  Sumner^  91;  of  Eer.  J*  J,  Mari 
coQcerntDg  n? treat  from  Stiklvem  ITill,  110;  of  Gen.  Pope^  coneensjag  Gen.  Banki^  ll'i;  of 
Coimuittee  of  Investigation,  ivapoctvDg  aurrend^r  of  IlarpePe  Ferrj,  143,'  of  tin  cje-witn**! 
of  tb©  battle  cf  Antietom^  155;  of  itoj^-G^n*  BurnRjdo,  r**sfjepting  Antietaio,  160*  of  a  eor- 
reapondeTit  in  a  rebel  pnper  on  the  conduct  of  r©b(>l  Paldi<*r»,  1^51 ;  of  the  rommitteo  on  tbo 
Conduct  of  the  War  upon  llio  failure  at  Cliaiic^Llomvilte^j  3D2 ;  of  Oen.  WeiLz;«l|  re«pectitg 
Fort  FUher,  53L 

l^OMAS,  Maj.-Qen.  0<?o,  H,,  nohe©  of^  SG||  bereloaJly  he  ecireri  our  rdreat^  42 G, 

THOSOuaHfAiK  Gap,  deslg-os  of  the  rebels  at,  120. 

TasKATS  of  many  Umon  offlc^ra,  €11, 

Three  independent  campnignit  2t4. 

TiMB  required  to  march  from  \Vllliamsbnr;g  to  th^e  Chiekiihomitifi  6tk 

Touch  TNG  incidents,  410, 

ToBi-EDo^,  ghennan'a  waj-  orromoving  those  ti«ar  Sairannah,  AlX 

Tkansports,  filled  wiih  troops,  pass  tbroug^h  \he  connl  neiir  Viokisburg,  261. 

TmEACAEHV  of  the  rebels,  439 ;  ineapaeity  nt  Bwil  Run,  1*2^, 

Tebatmekt  of  rebel  wounded  hj  Union  soldiers,  118- 

TEu«  chivalry,  462. 

TruesdajL,  Col  William,  tiotieo  of,  3G0 ;  couaequeneea  of  his  invoslig^tioD^,  5fl  L 

TcTtonn*',  Col.,  oipttires  nearly  a  whole  r^gimwit,  428, 

TuR»Ea*s  Gap  occnpied  bj^  Generals  Hill  and  Longstrooti  153;  Itt  captiiro^  136. 


ITn  ACCOUNT  A  HLF,  prejiidico  against  employing'  eolored  men,  1S5, 

^'NAJfiMlTT  of  ihe  Fr^  States,  remarkabK  l^L  ^^^m^^m^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

UxtVAiiiSG  assaulia  upoa  the  enemj,  4i^   .     ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

UtazraonD  greeting  to  rebel  tranqport^  S59. 

IJnuiOBiyobnvmyof  SbeildaBtndliii  lbffO%i869L 

tJtawiLBirr,tefttiiioiijof  PfiBeedaJoiBvilleM^^  TMm^  tiieir  Uota»  M.   IM 

ill  inmiiiiislNiiVi  54;  ttClMOipta  BouMMtoipriMdUPItlsbiifglMttii^lll; 

retreat  towards  KashvOle,  483;  reelect  North  QuroHniana,  516;  retreat  fron  Oedar  Oeek, 

653 ;  pursue  the  enemy  retreating  firom  Peterahpig,  683. 
XTmitbd  Statks,  its  future  mission,  606. 
Unsuccessful  attempts  at  Tazoo  Biver,  279,  280. 

Yak  Cleve^s  Division  attacked,  3*76. 

Yak  Dobn,  Maj.-Gen.  (rebel),  he  is  assigned  to  Trans-Mississippi  DlBtrict,  227 ;  estimates  Geo. 

Sigel's  force,  234. 
YsBMONT  troops,  heroic  conduct  of,  36. 
YiCKSBUBO,  expedition  sent  against  it,  278  ;   it  ia  invested,  289;  is  unconditionally  8arm4ere<i, 

294. 
YiCTORT  of  Gen.  Sheridan  and  its  consequences,  554. 
YiEWS  of  two  parties  in  the  North,  198 ;  types  of  these  views,  199 ;  of  many  rebel  priaooeni 

464. 
YiNOBNT,  CoL,  Ids  inspiring  words,  407. 
YOLUNTEERS  Called  for  by  President  Lincoln,  183. 
Yen  upon  Gkn.  McClellan's  plan  of  campaign,  25. 

"Wadswobth,  Brig. -Gen.  James  S.,  mortally  wounded,  491. 

Waoner,  Fobt,  unsuccessful  assault  upon,  328 ;  evacuated,  330. 

Wait,  Lieut  Marvin,  notice  of,  156. 

Wallace,  Gen.  Lew.,  his  unselfish  patriotism,  184;  assigned  to  duty,  187 ;  his  bold  order,  189; 

his  promptness  and  efficiency,  208;  cause  of  delay  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  210. 
"Wallace,  Gen.  W.  H.  L.,  mortally  wounded,  209. 
War,  general  plan  for  the  conduct  of,  16. 
Ward,  Gen.,  his  heroic  deeds,  458. 
WASHiNaTOK,  secret  movements  in,  19;  force  retained  for  its  protection,  24;  its  perils,  70;  dfr' 

fended  by  only  three  corps,  72 ;  anxiety  respecting  its  safety,  73,  116. 
Wearisome  march  of  Gen.  Curtis  to  Helena,  248. 
'Weave?.,  GoL,  his  heroic  reply  to  Gen.  Hood,  47  L 
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Webster,  Col^  iroproTises  a  brntterj^  209. 

Weldon  Road,  despemte  endeavor  a  the  rebdft  to  tegftln  it,  6C7. 
Wht  Poikt,  an  important  place  at  the  head  of  Toric  BiTer,  57. 
Wnrni  Hocss,  its  position,  53 ;  busj  icones  transpire  at,  C3. 
White,  Capt,  Chicago  Butterr,  dismounts  a  gun,  287. 
Wbttaksb,  Capt,  cuts  his  waj  through  a  rebel  force,  ::iOL 
WiLDESXEsa,  lemblo  battles  of  the,  489. 

WiLDEH,  CoL  John  T.,  eketch  of,  189  j  compelled  to  surrender,  190;  repulsea  Lotigstre«?i  42X 
Williams,  Brig. -Gen.  TbomaB,  Iub  deaih  announced,  307  ;  Ins  ealog^y  by  Gen,  Builer,  30ft, 
WlLLUKSBURO,   battle  of,  52;  touching   scene  at,  63;  reUel  force  which  retreated,  52;  ita  ap- 
pearance after  the  battle,  53 ;  why  t!ie  robcla  were  not  pursued,  5a. 
WilflOif,  Hon.  Henry,  a  beautiful  Bentiraent  of,  610. 
Wilson  and  Rautz,  GeneralB,  strike  the  Weldon  road,  660. 
Wi^rcHCSTES,  a  hot  nkirmish  at,  7l> 
WiLMiNGTOK  evacuated  in  the  night,  645. 
Wool,  MaJ-Gen.  John  E.,  receives  the winwider of  Korfolk,  06. 
WoLCOTT,  Col,  drives  out  a  baod  of  aharpahooteTa,  452. 
Women  (rebel),  their  insults  towards  Federal  soldiers,  55, 

Telldw  Feveb  driven  from  New  Orleans,  S97, 

ToRKTOWN,  weakneBfl  of  ita  defences,  31;  reenforcements  *ent,  34;  commanding  fortifications 
around,  40;  evacuation  of  the  pbice,  44;  rebel  force  at,  44 


Zachablah,  Rev.  Dr.,  the  fearless  pastor  of  a  church  in  Frederick,  12D. 

ZixcKS,  Artificer,  his  heroic  conduct,  32:1. 

ZoLLicorfEB,  Maj.-Gen.  Felix  E,  defeated,  334  j  notice  of,  337 
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CIVIL  WAR   IN   AMERICA, 


r<kvi>Riarx<i  i  rvLL  jiNi>  ixirAttTiAi,  ac<^l'7it  itr  Titie 


OEIGIN  AND  PEOGEESS  OF  THE  REBELLION, 

or   TUK    TAJtllltft 

A\AL  AND   MILITAllY   ENGAGEMENTS, 

or  turn 

Heroic  Deeds  performed  by  Armies  and  IndiYidualsi 


JG  SCENES  IX  THE  FIELD,  THE  CAMP,  THE  HOSPITAL,  AND 
THE  CABLV 

BY    J.    S.    C.    ABBOTT, 

^Jmtktfr  qftfu  **  Lift  of  yapoi^n,'"  **  IlUtory  ofVi$  French  Rettolution,"  "  MoHardu  qf  Oontlntniai  iri*i*o/»<,"  ^c; 

ILLUSnUTED  WITH  UIAOaAMS  AND  K^M^UOUS  BTEEL  BNORAVHiOS,  OF  BATTLE  HOI£»(Ea  AND 
PORTRAITS  or  D[8TIN0L'ISil£D  UIN,   BY  THE  BKST  AltTIBTa.  * 

IN   TWO   VOLUMES. 

And  will  oonaUt  of  over  1,100  large  Eoyal  Octavo  pagea.  The  author  of  thl§  work  is  well 
known  aa  one  of  tbe  most  talented  and  popular  historical  writers;  and  hit  History  of  the  Great 
Rebellion  will  not  be  surpassed  in  merit  and  attractiveness  by  any  other  that  may  be  oflered  to 
tbo  public. 

The  Illustrations  are  all  from  orig-inal  rlesij^s,  Engraved  on  Steely  by  the  beat  Artista.  ex- 
preasly  for  the  work,  and  comprise  portraits  of  distinguished  commanders  and  civiUima,  with  the 
preeminent  battle  sceues  by  sea  and  hind. 


ThiM  work  wiUbe  p%Mahed  in  tht  German  ktnjfuaffe  as  weU  as  in  tfte  Engtkh, 


THE    ILLUSTRATED 

LIFE  OF  WASHING-TON: 


VIVID  PEN-PA INTINGS  OP  BATTLES  AND  INCIDKNTS^,  TRIALS  AND  TRIUMPHS  OF 
THE  UEUOES  AND  SOLDIERS  OF  REVOLUllO^ARY  TUiES. 

By  Hon.  J.  T.   HEADLEY, 

▲ntbor  of  **  WMbiQgton  and  Us  Generate,**  *^Nipoleon  ami  bla  MarehaU,"*  **  Sacred  Moontalaa,'*  Aa 
ToorruKE  wrm  am  tsrrBEKsrixu  aoooumt  or 

MOUNT    VERNON    AS    IT    IS, 

By  BEXSON  J.  LOSSING. 

The  whole  embellished  with  numerous  Steel  and  Wood  EQi^avings,  and  a  splendid  Colored  Litho- 
graphic View  of  Mount  Vomon  and  Washington's  Tomb. 

Till  J  beautiful  royal  octavo  volume  of  over  500  pages  embraces  a  brilliant  mirration  of  tl» 
facts  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  that  rcmarkablo  man,  and  Father  of  his  Country — George  Wash- 
ington ;  together  with  his  connection  with  the  Revolutionary  War,  tdf  Comprising  much  new 
and  important  information,  derived  from  the  papers  of  General  Putnam,  and  the  researcbea  of  Mr. 
Lossing,— information  embraced  in  no  other  book. 

When  every  heart  throbs  with  enthusiastic  gratitude,  and  public  feeling  is  thorongbly  aroused 
towards  tlie  memory  of  Washington^  a  biography  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ileadley,  of  tliat  groat  and 
good  mnn,  is  of  peculiar  interest,  and  would  necessarily  be  in  great  demand.  Already  thousands 
of  copies  have  been  sold,  and  iho  demand  is  every  day  increasing,  ia  the  success  of  our  agents 
abundantly  proves. 

HQLLA-ISriD'S 

LIFE  OF.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

LATE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES : 

cosfraisiNO  a  full  and  oomplktb 

HISTORY    OP    HIS    EVENTFUL    LIFE, 

frmi     IN<'II>«NTH  or   IlIS   KARLT     III8TI>RY,   IltS  CARBRR    as   a   lawyer   and   POLITiriAX,   ma  ADVANrKME5T  TO  TDB 

PRESIDBNCY  OF  TIIK  UNITED  gTATKS  AND  OOMMANDRR-IN-CIURF  OP  THB  ARXT   AND 

NAVY   THROUGH   TUB   MOST  IRYING   TERIOD  OP   ITS  UI8TOBT. 

TOGXTIIRR   Wirn   AN   ACCOUNT  OF 

THE   TRAGICAL  AND   MOURNFUL   SCENES 

Connected  with  the  Close  of  his  Koble  and  EventM  Life. 


By  Dr.  J.  G.  HOLLAND, 

The  widely  known  and  favorite  author  of  the  "Timothy  Tltwinb*'  Lcttors,  " Bitter Swcet,^  **GoM  Foil,'*  Jtc.,  <&«• 

The  author>  nim  will  bo  to  describe  n»  pmphirally  as  inny  ho  the  private  an<1  pTil-lic  life  of  the  hnmWe  cm»»n, 
the  siu-oessfiil  lawyer,  the  pure  politician,  the  far-J*ij:l)leiI  Christian  Mntewnnn.  the  efJiclent  fihilantlimplM,  au.l  inf 
honore<I  (hit  f  MaKl»tnile.  The  pi'0|»le  desire  a  blo-rr.iphy  which  hhall  narrate  to  tluni  with  n  ni4'A«iimblf  «k-jnw 
of  syiniut'trv  nnd  roinpK-lineHH,  theMorv  olallfe  which  lias  iieen  inilniat«-Iv  ast^ocinti  <l  with  thiirowu  :.nd  chaeyt^l 
the  ir«»iirs<'  of  Aii»rrlc:in  hiMory  thronj-li  all  coinlne  time.  Sneh  a  nniTiitive  a«  ihls  it  will  U^the  RiiTht^r^s  aim  t© 
give — one  that  t4\n\]  be  RilHeit-ntly  full  in  detail  without  beinc  prolix,  and  cirriintstanllal  without  Iwiiic  dnlL 

The  work  will  be  published  In  a  h:indf«>me  (.>eta%*o  volume  *»(  nbout  f[\v  hnndn-«l  and  flitv  |mff»s,  on  Aire  papw. 
printed  from  dcctroty|»e  phitcft,  and  will  be  embelli^he*!  by  an  eb-Jint  Tortniit  of  Mr.  Lincolo,  with  »  fiae^ 
engraved  view  of  his  re.->idcnce  In  Sprinpflehl,  Illinois,  and  other  Sletd  Enpravinin*. 

The  work  will  also  be  Issued  in  the  Gcrmao  Langnage  at  the  same  pricu  of  the  English  edition. 
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CHRISTIAN    HOME 

kAS  XT  US  IX  TOJS 
SPHERE  OF  NATURE  AND  THE  CHURCH. 
ittovtira  TEU 
i\    DUTIES^    ITTFLCENCES,    IIABITSI,    ANT)    EESPONSIBILITIES   OF    UOMK  ;    |T9   EmrOATlO^ 
aOVEIi.VME!<T,    ^mt)  DISCIPLDTK;    yilTU   in^fTS   on    **  JJATCH-MAKIKG,'*    AKO 
TiTB   RCLATIOX   OP   PARENTS  TO   TUK    MAJTRIAOK   CDOICK   OF  TIlEm 
OnU.DREN  ;     TOGETnEIi   WlXn    A    CONSIDERATION   OF 
TUK    TESTa    IN    THE    SELECTION    OF 
A    OOitPAKlON,   ETC. 

BY    REV.    S,    PHILLIPS.    A.  M, 


"flwect  Is  tbc  smile  of  Home!  the  tnutuftl  look 
Wlicu  Ijcarts  arc  of  each  other  iurc ; 
Bwect  all  tJic  joye  that  crowd  the  household  nook, 
The  haunt  of  oil  aflcctiona  pure," 

I  work  contoina  about  3T5  pcgee,  elegantly  bound  in  one  duodecimo  Tolurao,  with  dear 
rjlev  nml  on  gwd  paper,  and  19  a  work  well  calculated  to  meet  the  demand  of  cvory  ircll 
i  £nd  iatcniprnt  family;  and  its  teaehirga  ran  but  tend  niatoriully  to  tho  ©lovatinn  t; 
icr  and  perfc^ctlona  of  Homew 
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